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BROTHER WILT.TAM B. MELISH, 33 0 

**• *• C * AND MA1TO OF THE GKAND ENCAMPMENT OF KNIGHTS Th, FLAK OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

t i IS' S S? rn ®!L and “thusiastic Brother was born in Wilmington, Ohio, on 
July 28, 1852. On arriving at s>~e, he united with the Masonic i/aternity, being 
initiated in Milford Lodge, No. 54, Milford, Ohio, on October 21, 1871. X ^ 
He was nrade a Royal Arch Mason in Milford Chapter, No. 35, Milford, Ohio 
°? A F. nl * 5 . l8 7s; a Royal and Select Master in Kilwinning Council, No. 52, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, November 27, 1877; a Knight Templar in Hanselmann Conmand- 
ery. No, 16, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15, 1877; received the Ineffable Grades in 

Co^^PnfS P r Cl " ai T t r>? h,0 A M ? rch 1874 ; the Al T> G> in Da,cho 

of J * C,nc JI' na “» Oh«o April 30, 1874; the P. and D. G. in Cincin- 
nati Chapter of Rose Croix, H-R-D-M, M ay 7, ,874; the M. H. and C. G., in 
Ohio Consistory S. P. R S„ thirty-second degree, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 30, 
i8 74 , Md was created a Sovereign Grand Inspector General (thirty-third de- 
gree), September 10, 1885, at Boston, Massachusetts. 

Bro. Meiish affiliated with La Fayette Lodge, No. 81, F. and A. M. in 1881, 
an! became its W. M. 1.1 1886-87. The same year, 1881, he affiliated with Willis 
l i^’l °* an< * be c3me its High Priest in 1886-87. In 1882-? 

c e i 1 / d T thc IS >S1 ? 0 ? °( Thricc 1 In * Waster of Kilwinning Council, No. 52, R. and 
“• M - ,8 ?3-®4 he became Eminent Commander of Hanselmann Commandery, 
£°_ , • T-, and in 1887, on the organization of Trinity Commandery, No. 44, 
K. T., of Cincinnati, he served as its first Eminent Commander. In 1890-91 he 
was elected and served as Grand Commander of the Grand Commandenr of 
Knights Templar of Ohio. In 1892 he was appointed G. S. B. of the Grand 
tncampment of K. T. of the United States, in session at Denver, Colorado In 
1895, ?t Boston, he was elected “Grand Junior Warden,” and has advanced each 
triennial term until he has now attained the highest office in the Order, “Most 
hmxncnt Grand Master’' of the Grand Encampment Knights Templar of the 
Lnited States, with its membership of two hundred thousand Sir Knights. 

j was aiso called to official prominence soon after uniting with the Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry. Indeed, it is probable that there are 
jcw men of his years who can say that they have worked in so many important 
positions in Masonic bodies. From 1876 to 1883 he was Deputy Grand Master of 
Gibtdum Lodge of Perfection, fourteenth degree ; from 1880 to 1891 Sov. Master 
°l ~J alc ”° Council, P. of J., sixteenth degree; during the years 1880-81, Master 
erem omes o f Cincinnati Chapter Rose Croix, eighteenth degree; and from 
1881 to 1895 Master ° f Ceremonies of Ohio Consistory S. P. R. S., thirty-second 
degree. For fifteen years, 1895 to 1909, he was "Commander-in-Chief' of Ohio 
Consistory, and the head of the Scottish Rite in Southern Ohio. Brother Melish 
is recognized as the worthy successor in Freemasonry in Ohio of that beloved 
member of the Craft, Enoch T. Carson. 

As a writer, speaker and active worker, his name and reputation have se- 
cured national recognition and appreciation not only with American Masons, 
u with even those across the seas. He is an Honorary member of many Masonic 
bodies in the United States, Canada and in England. 

Bro. Melish has a charming wife, a lovely daughter and a bright, intellectual 
Cincinnatr StltUtC ^ y Cirde> ^ resides in aifton > 3 beautiful suburb of 
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HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF FREEMASONRY 

PART I. — Continued from Volume 4, page 446. 

HISTORY OF SYMBOLIC MASONRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THE UNITED STATES GRAND LODGES. 

District op Columbia. 

I T should be remem1>ered, In reading the liistorv of this Grand Lodge, that the District 
of Columbia in 1789 was composed of territory, part of which was ceded by Maryland 
an part by Virginia; and that, in 1846, >,e Virginia portion (Iving southwesterly of 
the Potomac River) was retroceded, and igain became part of the State of Virginia 
Yhen the District was originally formed, one Lodge was in existence in Alexandria, 
t was originally chartered by the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, January 3, 1783. After 
the formation of the Grand Lodge of Virginia it surrendered its Pennsylvania warrant 
and received a charter from t„e Grand Lodge of Virginia, April 28, 1788. In 1789 it 
asked the latter Grand Lodge to return its old charter, but it was decided that it was 
“improper to comply” with the request. December 12, 1804, in response to a petition 
to chango its name to Alexandria Washington Lodge, the Grand Lodge voted that, npon 
the deposit of its charter in the archives of the Grand Lodge, a new charter should be 
issued by tho new name, without fee; but at the next session (1805) the Lodge petitioned 
for a change of name without change of charter, as in the one which they held, Georoe 
Washington was named * Mas ‘he Grand Lodge complied, directing that an authen- 
ticated copy of the resolution *ging the name be attached to the charter. This 

Lodge did not take part in the formation of the Grand Lodge of the District of 
Columbia. 

The Grand Lodge of Maryland chartered a Lodge at Georgetown, April 21, 1789. 
Many of ite members moved to Port Tobacco; and the Lodge gave them a dispensation 
to open a branch Lodgo, which, however, was soon superseded by a charter, and the old 
Lodge ceased meeting about May, 1794. 

This Grand Lodge also chartered Columbia Lodge at Georgetown, October 22, 1795; 
it soon became extinct, and ai the record from November 7, 1795, to December 12, 1796, 

still exists, that period may wed be presumed to cover the existence of the Lodge. 

VOL. v.-i. 
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1, 1796. 1796 ’ “ d the charter was issued, December 

ent to form a Grand Lodge for the DiltnVt «#’p , * l ^ “ WM n « ht and edi- 
tion to meet Januarr8, « 1 tor £ TUI “ d ^ * cal1 *» * conVen. 

being reprinted; it* Za l Z£?n ! ?T° ti0n me4 ' 4he *" 
•ad appointed a committee to draft a con.ff ? L ° dge ’ el f cted Grand Officers, 
adjourned to February 19, 1811, when the Grand ' lt^’ ** met *® 8 ' n the next ^ “d 
* te Grand M Ute , L i h . .£££ *£,“•* *" •*“** ‘I <b. 

Notice waa given to Alexandria Washington t^i 
other Grand Lodge*, affirming the rtoht . n ^ ^ gC Qnd a Clreular sent out to the 
Alexandria Lodge^lielT? if wa. f ot SbT ^ the G ™ d ^ 

On May 6, 1811. the proceeding Ze£i ttL^T^ ?"* ****" ° f 
roted that the Lodge* be permitted to retain their w 6 L ° dge ° f Mal 7 land > which 

Lodge dues the Grand Lodge should be recognized ^nts.anci npon paying their Grand 
accordingly.” The Grand Lodge of Virmnia^en-d admitted into correspondence 
of Columbia which have fo3 tLmSve“ to to a „ d ^ “ the Strict 

other than an indubitable right, which the usages of xT^ **” exeroited non e 

immemorial,” and voted to recognize the GrandL^d haVe Banc tioned from time 

ence with it; bnt it al M votedTHhX^ of^v”^^ frateraal 

granted by this Grand Lodge for its oriJtoal estlhr^® Y* 8 *’ 4 ° retain the oharter 
tion from our jurisdiction, is nnreasonabtoand *!"“ ’’ n ° tWi i4hs4andil * to eepara- 
ance with the theory of a ob,r^ZTbyZ Q Z^ d ^ ™ in «*■* 

from Dermott through his Ahiman Rezon. Otoer t^nd °r d *™’ Pr ° bably deri?ed 
Grand Lodge immediately: but the Grand I^d® * v d Lodges rp cognized the new 
to receive the circular issued, for in 1815 it notifi!?^*^ * 7 T “ n “ Seern * 40 haTe f «led 

correspond with a Grand Lodge until it received off! m L ° dge that i4 could not 

tion. * 14 recclTed °® c ial evidence of it. regular organiza- 

jurisdiction of the gS iJdjSf ■ Vto^£’ aPPMently by oommon consent, under the 

functions. The smaVextent of ito tortto^n^li “ d “ chargir *« i4 » 

were often attended by distinguished Masons frl™ .n 1 fre< * uent “ ee ’ •***• " h ich 

* eli8teaoe • K2-- 

monies by President wlto^o^No^o^toe 116 ^ 1401 *** M “° nic cew “ 

I^odge of the District of Colnmbia had th«n h~> L ^. ge * whlch or * '*®d the Grand 

~'T >«» «< it. .at««.TSl“ 11 “ ““O i. th. 

*" d »"■» public «Mc, I, hPHk, “ T 2T:, a v “ r ""' ,to " «' ubutulw 
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Prom 1820 to 1823 it pre much attention to the project of forming • National 
Grand Lodge. Ite circular* were diitinguiahed for the power of the arguments adduced 
in favor of the plan, and the ability with which the objections to it were combatted, but 
its efforts were of no avail; the Grand Lodges have never been willing to submit their 
affairs to the control of the entire craft of the country, as it weuld be exercised through 
such an organization. 

The anti-Masonic excitement reached this jurisdiction, and caused a falling off of its 
Lodges and its membership. At first the effect was not very perceptible, but in 1829 it 
had become marked. The Grand Lodge had published its Proceedings up to that year 
but from 1829 to 1844 none were published. 

When, in 1846, the territory southwesterly of the Potomac was retroceded to Virginia “ 
bott Grand Lodges assumed, as a matter of course, that ti t territory at once returned 
under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Virginia. So dimly had the doctrine that. 
Masonic jurisdiction is bounded by State lines become 'tied, that when the civil govern- 
ment ceded a part of the territory over which the Grand Lodges respectively had juris- 
diction, both of them held that their own Lodges in the ceded territory had the “in- 
dubitable nght” to form a Grand Lodge for themselves. If the Grand Lodge of the 
District of Columbia had objected to the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Virginia 
over Alexandria Lodge, the latter Grand Lodge would undoubtedly havo ceased to exer- 
cise it; as it was, the former Grand Lodge maintained one Lodge and chartered another 
in the Virginia part of the District, but allowed Alexandria Lodge to nmrin under its 
former allegiance. After 1846 the Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia exercised 
no authority in the retroceded territory, but the Grand Lodge of Virginia resumed 
jurisdiction. ‘ 

About 1846 the Institution had substantially recovered from Oie effect of political 
an ’-Masonry, and the Grand Lodge had begun to prosper, and continued steadily to do 
so, until in 1908 it numbers twenty-seven Lodges, with 8,363 members 

On the 19th February, 1811, the day the Grand Lodge was organized by the instal- 
lation of the Grand Master and other Grand Officers, new charters were issuJd to the five 
Lodges represented in forming it, viz.: Federal, No. 1 ; Brooke, No. 2 ; Columbia, No. 

* aVa > N 1 °* 4 > au i (l 1 otomac > ^ 0 . 5. Brooke, No. 2 , became extinct in 1833. Union 
Ao. 6 , was chartered 9th July, 1811, but surrendered its charter 6 th May, 1835. Leba- 
wa8 cha . rtered 8th October, 1811 ; Evangelical, No. 8 , 4 th May, 1826, but 
\ rJj® U * Xt " ,Ct J" nce 1843, 0n U November, 1824, New Jerusalem, No. 9 , was 

^ ^ l , d anuary> 18285 St John ’ 8 ’ No - “> 0“ 29th December, 
1845, and National, No. 12, 7th May, 1846. 

On 9th November, 1848, a charter was issued to California Lodge, No. 13, California 
being at that time a territory unoccupied by any Gr.-.nd Lodge. This Lodge is now Cali- 
fornia Lodge, No. 1 , under the Grand Lodge of California. 

About 1852 Masonry began to improve somewhat, and on 4 th November of that year 
Washington Centennia 1 Lodge, No. 14, wa, chartered, followed by other new Lod™ 
viz.. B. B. French, No. 16, 27th December, 1853; Dawson, No. 16, 6 th May, 1857^ 

Favett° e " No^Tfl ^ ’ 5th 4 Iay ’ ^P 5 AcaC ‘ a ’ N °- 18 > 28th December, 1863, and La 
Fayette No. 19, ou same date. These Lodge* Nos. 17, 18 and 19, were organize.! at a 

^ Wh f U .n he w ty °l Y a 8 hi,, 8 to» was filled with troo,* and civilians brought there by 
reason of the War of the Rebellion then in progress, and are all prosperous. 
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17^2^°° V 7 ”**’ ^ 

Anaoostia, No. 21, 28th Deoember 1868 located r ' ^°* 7th ^67 ; 

Whiting, No. 22, on muZTFk^inT* “ “£* ° f A ' uu ** t » '• <*"*• C. 

1869; Stansbury, No. 24 12U Nov^mT* Pental P h *« No * **» 4th May, 

miniiw, No. 25, 8th November, 1876 working in theG^ ^ ‘ uburhof Bri * htwo °d; Ar- 
May,1890; Myron M. Parker No 27 larifxrV^i STT- auguage '• Oiirie, No. 26,14th 
her, 1893; T<*ooma,No 29 8th Mav ! K 'f g 28, 8th Novem- 

Singleton N< . aSKfcSS WnS ^" ?*, £** ° f T ‘° 00 “' Willi “*“ * 
Solomon, No. 31, comS the ^ ■nthesuburbof Ten nally town ; and finally King 

can more conveniently attend at meeting. ^ j for bu8,De “ or other reasona 
its career with a Masfer who is the son of our l^ i" 1 ™ 

so many yean the Grand Secretary of the Gram! l!j f ^ Willmm B. Singleton, 
there is every prospect of TuSm ££ **" ° f *" ° f ^ “ d 

Louisiaha. 

" , “ m * i,h “• *■—• 

*r~- 

different sonrces and was far from tue cnaracter. Its Masonry came from 

r 1 ” 8 ■* Ne * <*—• «■»•* 

San Domingo. After e^minaZ fn!. Apprent.ces, nearly all refngees from 

agreed to petition the Grand Lodge of SoulhCaroHn ^'h ^ th ° 8e pre8ent * '* was 
others were added to the petition making eighteen • a n° r \ ° harter ’ tIle naDleB of five 
•% not „,o re than two, SjK^Sf "“L”! T "? “ d ^ 

of Rose Croix from a Lodge in Nancv Frano a *• ^ he d ° patent of the grade 
virtue of this patent, without waiting’ for the '££ * 

the Lodge, under the name Parfaite Union, May 19 1~93 Jt 1 h<> 0rganized 

petitions from two candidates whn »««, V, ’ 4 elected officers and received 

Of Jonn I, oonttnZfc.t’h taTT™^ “ “ “* “ 

Bamboo Moning. it. 7 » g-y » *"• 8th of 

able prudence, a committee was * ry 6, 1 < 95, when, with commend- 

ptJLling, of thTSm o r; Th “"L" 1 “ d ">”» «» -ark and 

and signed by all the members present • tht****^** mado ’ estcn dcd npon the record 

we £ve ^^nbst.ntMy fnU record of ai, the proc^edi^ft is ^ ^ 

.both «mM a pm« chartor a.dn, „hiak th, hadg, „ 0 1“!S 
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The Washington and Lafayette Medallion 

HCOM TUX < MUCIN \i. by ink \iak<ii i< >n k» |»k hkiknnk, 1788 


The Washington /Vtasonic Apron 


In the Utter part of 1784 General La Fayette came upon a visit to see Washington, and 
brought with him a beautiful whiie satin Masonic apron, upon which the Masonic 
emblems were beautifully worked by Marquise Ia Fayette, it :>eing her gift; 
while the general tendered a beautiful rosewood box. 


This apron is now in possession of the Grand Lod^e oj Pennsylvania 
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December 27, 1798, by the name of Polar Star Lodge. In 1803 the Grand Orient resumed 
labor and granted a charter to this Lodge, nnder which it was reconstituted November 
11, 1804. 

Several members of Oandor Lodge at Charleston, Sonth Carolina, had, in 1800, re- 
moved to New Orleans, and the Lodge had become extinct They applied to the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania for a charter, and one was granted. May 8, 1801, to Candor Lodge, 
(t is probable that the Lodge was not organised, as its charter was surrendered March 
1, 1803. 

On the same day (March 1, 1802) the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania granted a charter 
for Charity Lodge, apparently to the petitioners for Candor Lodge and others, bnt for 
some reason there was a delay in the constitution of the Lodge till May 13, 1804. 

Down to abont 1803 the work ef Masonry was pnrsned nnder difficulties. Louisiana 
was under the rule of Spain, and its laws, both civil and ecclesiastical, prohibited the 
meetings of the craft, so that the members of Perfect Union Lodge were compelled to 
surrender the rooms in which they met, and meet in secrecy at the houses of the members, 
and finally to suspend meeting. However, after two months they got the permission of 
the Governor, and thereafter met regularly withont apparent interruption, althongh 
evidently the time and place of their meetings were concealed from all except the craft. 
8pain ceded Lonisiana to Prance, October 1, 1800, bnt still remained in possession while 
the negotiations were pending which resulted in the pnrchase of Lonisiana by the 
United States, and France gained possession only in season to make the transfer to the 
United States, which took place December 20, 1803. While Masonry had no longer 
cause to fear hostile laws, the transfer of Louisiana to the United States, and the manage- 
ment of the officials immediately afterwards, created an antagonism between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Latin races that permeated society in all its relations, and seriously affected 
the condition and growth of Masonry in the State. 

After the French reconquered San Domingo in 1802, many of the refugees at New 
Orleans retnrned to their old homes; bnt their stay was short. The revolution was again 
snee * fnl, and before the close of 1803 the whites had again been expelled from the 
Island; many, who had before fled to New Orleans, retnrned, others coming with them. 
There had been at Port an Prince in San Domingo a Lodge, “ La Blnnion D6sir6e,” 
established by the Grand Orient of France in 1783. Its members were among those who 
had fled when the insurrection broke ont, had retnrned when it was partially suppressed, 
had fled again in 1803, and had come to New Orleans. February 15, 1806, they held a 
meeting and a Lodge was opened by the old officers. T1 y conclnded to resnme their 
labors in New Orleans, until they could return to their old homes, and to that end to 
request Gra; J Orient to grant them a charter and legalize their work nntil it shonld 
be received. Their request was granted, February 17, 1806, bnt the charter was not 
received till July 20, 1807. The Lodge worked the French or Modern Rite until 
November 27, 1808, when it became dormant, and was never resuscitated. But some of 
its members had petitioned the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania and received from it a 
charter, granted September 15, 1808, for a Lodge nnder the same rarne. It was formally 
dissolved March 23, 1812, and notice given to the other New Orleans Lodges. 

Bnt Lonisiana was not left entirely to foreign immigrants; enterprising people from 
the North settled there. Among them were Masons who obtained from the Grand Lodge 
of New York, September 2, 1807, a charter for Louisiana Lodge, No. 1, with the cele- 
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brated Edward Livingston ns its first Master. This nas the first Lodge in New Orleans 
Englishlanguage. It was represented in the fir.t'LvenZn J2S 
in 1812 to consider the expediency of forming a Grand Lodge; bnt at a meeting cJled 
«H>n afterwards to consider the matter, it voted that it was “inexpedient at prLnt to 

i iK ,n * nC »^ me ““ re '” Ita records haTe not bee« preserved, and it is not mentioned 

^ °L tb ° of York after it was chartered, except to 

S °* ^ ChartCr ; d * that 0rand Lodge- so that its history cannot be traced; bnt 
Scot says it became extinct in 1815. ’ 

in (Slbl* °wh he t"?' Wh ° m ‘ h , e o rC7 ° lnti0n flnall y drove from San Domingo, settled 
in Cuba. When Napoleon invaded Spain and placed his brother on the throne, an order 

oronlrtv d Pam 1 ° fficUl8 “ Cnba ’ el P®lling the French and confiscating thtir 
hnT y ’d W ^ ,u g0r ° n8 y eXeCnted ' Th « exiles selected New Orleans as their new 
ome,and arrived there in such numbers as embarrassed the residents in supplying their 

wants. Among these refugees were members of Concord Lodge, chartered in San 

Hh^i-frem ? h Tp i r nrreC xL° n ’ “ nd °“ arriviDg in Cnb8 ' the »•»>«• obtained 
a charter from the Pennsylvania Provincial Grand Lodge of St. Domingo, under which 

they resumed labor at Santiago, August 6, 1805, and continued it till December 27, 1807 

Another Lodge (Reunion des Creurs) had been constituted by the Grand Orient of 

France, October 2, 1788 ; this Lodge was also reorganized at Santiago, November 18 1805 

and worked till May 22, 1808. Arriving at Ne ^Orleans, the SSj oMheL Idge,’ 

determined to set up their columns” there; but knowing that they could notdo so 

under their old charters, they united in obtaining one from the Grand Lodge of Penn- 

ST’ ‘Sf? 0Ct “ ber 7 ’ 181 °’ f ° r C ° ncord Lodge, which was constituted, andTto 

k ■“•■'—i ».>»>.*. »»*..**, 

0c !°^' r ’ T’ 0U,er aalMd . durtor 

from the Grand I^idge of Penney Ivan, a for Perseverance Lodge, which was duly const!- 
tuted according to the York Rite, December 23, 1810. ^ 

This Grand Lodge also granted, November 19, 1810, to petitioners chiefiv from tl.„ 
Northern States, a charter for Harmony Lodge, which worked and kept its records in 

whfehh d S’ ^ I®” th , C ^ antag ° ni8m 1,ttd uot “ffectcd the relations of the Masons 
which had been of an intimate and fraternal character; but in that year difficulties arose’ 

izzz* uZt but w, ;: ch produced the ,oiiowing ^ « -h“r 1’ 

American and Latin Masons. It prevented the two Enelisli-workW r - 

monv g L 1 d their adh “ i ° n . t ° the Grand Ix>d ge. and caused their extinction, although Hare 
oiyr Lodge was active in 1820, but had become extinct before 1820. 

olar Star Lodge continued to work the Frenoh Rite till 1810, when it was notified 
by one of the Lodges holding under the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania that that n™ j 
L odge had instructed its Lodges in New Orleans to Lu n u that Grand 

with Lodges of the French Rite and to admit no French Rite Zon. 
consequence some of it. members applied to the Grand Lodge of PennsylvalT for ^ 
charter, which was granted June 2, 1811; the Lodge was constituted October 20 1811 
under the same name, and the old Lodge “adjourned indefinitely.” ’ ’ 

In 1811, a number of San Domingo Masons, lately arrived from Jamaica, obtained 
from the Grand Consistory of Jamaica a charter for a Lodge of the Scotch Ritojusued 
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Jnne 22, 1811. It existed for only a few months; its first meeting was held December 
12, 1811, and its last May 27, 11112. It consolidated with Concord Lodge by “ one general 
affiliation of all its members,” and ceased to exist. 

So far as can bo ascertained, these twelve Lodges were all that had been established 
in New Orleans np to 1812. Of these, five had gone ont of existence, leaving seven active. 
Louisiana was admitted to the Union April 30, 1812, under an Act of Congress passed 
on the eighth of the same month. A movement for the formation of a Grand Lodge was 
at once commenced. Perfect Union Lodge took the initiative. A convention was held 
April 18, 1812, at which all the Lodges were represented. A second meeting was held 
May 16th; Charity Lodge was not represented and Louisiana Lodge had then with- 
drawn, and Harmony Lodge followed its example immediately after this meeting. In 
accordance with a vote of this convention, a summons was issned for a Grand Conven- 
tion to meet June 13, 1812, to determine the qnestion of forming a Grand Lodge. The 
representatives of the five French-speaking Lodges met, organised and voted to proceed, 
on the 20th of Jnne, to elect Grand Officers and form a Grand Lodge for the State. 
Accordingly they met, elected and installed the Grand Master, and organised the Grand 
Lodge Jnne 20, 1812. Snbseqnent communications were held, at which a constitution 
was adopted and other necessary business transacted. The constitution asserted for the 
Grand Lodge full and exclusive jurisdiction in the State. Circulars were sent ont to 
the other Grand Lodges, which speedily recognized the new Grand Lodge, except that 
Pennsylvania hesitated on account of representations made by Harmony Lodge; but upon 
receiving a full statement of the proceedings, recognition was accorded. 

The Grand Lodge granted nine charters before 1819, but only three of them were 
for Lodges in the State. The Grand Orient of France established a Lodge in New 
Orleans, April 21, 1818, but all intercourse with it was forbidden. The Grand Lodge of 
Kentucky, on August 27, 1817, chartered a Lodge at St. Francisville — a fact of which 
the Grand Lodge of Louisiana had no knowledge; it made returns till 1827, but in 1828 
transferred its allegiance to the latter Grand Lodge, and took a charter from it. The 
Grand Lodge of Virginia, having received a petition “signed by sundry respectable 
brethren, residing in the city of New Orleans,” granted a charter, December 14, 1814, 
for Washington Lodge in that city, with Joshua Lewis, Master; Martin Gordon, Senior 
Warden; and Lewis Heerman, Junior Warden. Scot refers to this Lodge, but had not 
ascertained the names of any parties connected with it; and as he found no mention of 
it whatever in any records or publications in the city, he concludes that it was never 
organized. As it never made any returns to the Grand Lodge of Virginia after it was 
chartered, his conclusion is probably correct; the printed record of the Grand Lodge of 
Virginia shows satisfactorily that when it chartered this Lodge it had not received 
notice of the formation of the Grand Lodge of Louisiana. 

In 1819, one English-speaking Lodge had become extinct, and the other had grown 
slowly, if at alL On the other hand, the French-speaking Lodges had grown by initia- 
tions and also the affiliation of French immigrants, who came fully imbued with the 
doctrine of the Grand Orient system, and eager for the. high degrees. Some of the 
members of two of the Lodges affiliated with the prohibited Grand Orient Lodge, dual 
membership being allowed. The old Polar Star Lodge reorganized under its old Grand 
Orient charter and opened correspondence with the Grund Orient, its members still, 
however, retaining their membership in the new Lodge. This movement was the more 
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to Harmony Lodge a copy of the resolution recognizing the regularity of all three Rites. 
In March, 1829, the twin of the Grand Orient Lodgo, which was refused admission to 
Harmony Lodge, surrendered its charter. About the same time another of the Grand 
Orient Lodges made an arrangement with one of the Lodges hailing under the Grand 
Lodge, by which all the members of each became members of both. The French Lodges 
determined to force the fight. So on December 27, 1829, all three sent deputations to 
Harmony Lodge, which were refused admission on the ground that it recognized only 
York Rite Lodges. Louisiana Lodge did the same thing, but got frightened immedi- 
ately after, apologized to the French Lodges, and changed its record, so that it appears 
from that, that it received the deputations. Again complaint was made to the Grand 
Lodge, but the matter was postponed to the next meeting and never after called up. 

In 1831, to increase the complications, the Grand Consistory, which for some years 
had been inactive, revived, and chartered two Lodges of the Scotch Rite. The adherents 
to the French Rite looked upon the formation of these as tending to strengthen their 
position, and looked forward to the next session of the Grand Lodge with confidence in 
their success. It met July 2, 1831, and resolutions were introduced aimed directly at 
Harmony Lodge, but the Grand Master refused to put the question, and, some confusion 
arising, he closed the Grand Lodge H with a stroke of the gavel.” Within two weeks 
Harmony Lodge receded from its position, averring that its opposition to the Grand 
Orient Lodges was not because they worked the French Rite, but because they owed 
allegiance to a foreign Masonic Power, At the next session of the Grand Lodge, Har- 
mony Lodge fully surrendered, and the Grand Lodge formally recognized the three 
French Rite and three Scotch Rite Lodges, amid great enthusisam, and the Feast of St. 
John was celebrated with great pomp and rejoicing in all the Lodges. 

The next movement was the adoption of a code of General Regulations which en- 
tirely subverted tho Grand Lodge system of government. The control of the Grand 
Lodge was in fact in the Past Masters resident in New Orleans; all other Past Masters 
were excluded, although there were but six Lodges in the city while there were fourteen 
in the country* Even the representatives of Lodges had no vote on questions before the 
Grand Lodge, or in the election of Grand Officers. The powers of tho Grand Master 
were so limited that he was merely a presiding officer. Three “ Symbolic Chambers,” one 
for the York Rite, one for the Scotch Rite, and one for the French Rite, were created, 
and to them the government of the craft was attempted to be transferred; the “ Regula- 
tions” were ; n direct conflict with the Constitution, but that fact was overlooked or 
deemed of no consequence. 

The Symbolic “ Chambers ” (each consisting of fifteen members) arrogated to them- 
selves all the power, and the Grand Lodge and Grand Master became mere ciphers. This 
system was short-lived, for in 1836 another code was adopted, no copy of which has been 
preserved, as apparently the Grand Lodgo had neither money nor credit enough to have 
it printed. A “ Council of Rites ” was a part of the new system, but what its powers 
were cannot be ascertained. 

During all this time the real power was the self-styled Grand Consistory. The 
members of the Symbolic Chambers were active members of it and controlled everything 
in its intorest. But when they had obtained full control, they deemed themselves so 
secure that they did not read tho signs of the times. The sessions of tho Grand Lodge 
were poorly attended, and occasionally were not held for want of a quorum. Harmony 
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the matter, i§ too well settled to be open to debate. Whether the facts and information 
in its possession are snch as to warrant such an inqniry is a delicate question, and one 
which the Grand Lodge must decide for itself at the peril of giving to the other just 
cause of complaint. The committee did not unite in a report and the matter went over 
to the anneal session in January, 1847, and then the Grand Lodge of Mississippi granted 
dispensations for two l odges in Louisiana, and dnring the recess the Grand Master 
granted five others. At the session in 1848, charters were granted to these seven 
Lodges. Their representatives met March 8, 1848, and in a regular manner organized 
the " Lonisiana Grand Lodge.” This, at first, obtained recognition from no Grand 
Lodge except Mississippi ; bnt it grew rapidly and within two years created eighteen 
Lodges. 

In the meantime, the Grand Lodge of Louisiana took the usual course. It appealed 
to other Grand Lodges to sustain it; ent off Masonic ; nterconrse with Mississippi ; de- 
clared the Lodges formed nnder the authority of that Grand Lodge to be clandestine, aid 
expelled the Masons taking part in them or visiting them. A part of the English- 
speaking Masons sustained the Grand Lodge. The other Grand Lodges did not agree in 
the course to be pursued. New York censured Mississippi and declared the Lodges es- 
tablished by it to be clandestine. This did not move the Grand Lodge of Mississippi, but 
it claimed the right to jndge for itself and it probably hat a better knowledge of the 
facts. But the success of the new Grand Lodge evidently alarmed the Grand Lodge of 
Louisiana, especially as a very able circular published by the Mississippi Lodges, designu.I 
as a reply to the action of the Grand Lodge of New York, was producing a marked 
effect. The Grand Lodges of Missouri and Florida, while deprecatiug the action of Mis- 
sissippi, withdrew recognition from the old Grand l^odge; Vermont recognized the new 
one; Maine urged the old Grand Lodge to recede from its position, so tha*, a union of the 
two might be formed, giving notice in effect that, if this was not done, it would be neces- 
sary to recognize the new Grand Lodge. This action was the more significant because the 
Grand Lodges of Alabama, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Georgia, New Hampshire 
and Sonth Carolina, acting before the later documents were received, had followed the 
lead of New York. The old Grand Lodge published documents defending its course, 
but it was not able to make out a full defence to the satisfaction of the other Grand 
Lodges, for nearly all disapproved of the cumulation of Bites. As this was the greatest 
real cause of complaint by the other party, its abolition would open the way to reconcil- 
iation aud speedv union. During 1849 the situation was discussed by each party and 
jointly by representatives of both, and in January, 1850, active measures looking to a 
union were commenced. The edicts of non -intercourse were suspeuded. The resolution 
expelling the members of the first Mississippi Lodges, was "rescinded and annulled; '' 
articles of union were proposed and adopted by the old Grand Lodge, in which it was 
provided that no Lodge should be constituted "under any other title than that of An 
cient, Free and Accepted Masons.” The negotiations came near being broket off by 
the new Grand Lodge’s insisting upon excluding the Scotch and French Bites entirely, but 
after submitting the matter to its subordinate Lodges, it waived the point and ratified 
the articles. On March 4,1850. the new Grand Lodge was merged iu the old one; a new 
constitution was proposed, and almost unanimously adopted at a Convention held in 
June following. The adoption of this constitution settled the questions which had di- 
vided the craft. Since then the only differences have been in the mode of working in the 
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it had not acted upon the address; it adjourned to the next day, when the answer of the 
Grand Master was received and read. In consequence, the convention adjourned with- 
out day, to await the action of the Grand Lot* ge. 

At its next session (November 21, 1812) the matter was laid before the Grand Lodge, 
and on the 5th of December a report was made tnat the prayer of the petitioners be 
granted, "under the firm expectation that all arrearages due from each of said Lodges 
would be paid.” There was a long delay in commnnicating this result to the petitioners, 
for it was not till September 30, 1813, that the Grand Master sent a letter to Tennessee 
Lodge in Knoxville, directing that the Lodge be summoned for the pnrpose of taking a 
letter from the Post Office, directed to Stephen Brooks, Chairman of the Convention, 
containing "the Great Charter constituting the Grand Lodge of the State of Tennessee,” 
and also to notify the Lodges (including the two chartered since the convention first met) 
to meet in Knoxville, December 27, 1813, to form a Grand Lodge. He also named 
Brethren, who were empowered to " install the Grand Lodge ” ; and suggested that it 
might be well to open the letter as well as to notify Brooks, and advised that it would 
be well to procure the attendance of a chaplain at the installation of the Grand Lodge. 

While, at the utmost, al! the effect of the " Great Charter ” was to give permission to 
the Lodges to form a Grand Lodge and withdraw formally the jurisdiction of the Grand 
Lodge of North Carolina over Tennessee, it purported to give authority to form a Grand 
Lodge, to invest such Grand Lodge with its powers and to impose upon it the perform- 
ance of certain duties. Of course, when the Grand Lodge of Tennessee was formed, it 
was possessed of sovereign power in its jurisdiction, not by grant , but by right , and be- 
came the peer of the Grand Lodge of North Carolina. 

The notice was given as Grand Master Williams directed, and the representatives of 
the eight Lodges then existing in Tennessee met at Knoxville, December 27, 1813, 
elected and installed a Grand Master and other Grand Officers. “ The Grand Lodge was 
then opened on the third degree of Masonry, in due and solemn form. A Constitu- 
tion and Code of By-Laws were adopted. The former was signed by the Grand Officers 
and by all the representatives of the Lodges, as such ; while the latter was signed by the 
Grand Officers and Members individually . 

The constitution made no provision for a quorum ; made Past Masters “ of regular 
Lodges, while members of a Lodge under its jurisdiction,” members of the Grand Lodge; 
none but similar Past Masters could be elected to office in the Grand Lodge, except in 
case of emergency ; installation by proxy was allowed, but the proxy must have held the 
same office, or such office as would have filled the chair in the absence of the Grand Mas- 
ter; qnarterly communications of the Grand Lodge were to be held; the Grand Master 
appointed the Deputy, whose office ceased when the Grand Master, for auy cause, va- 
cated his office ; charters could be granted to not less than five Master Masons ; and every 
original member of the Grand Lodge was made a life member, “ he paying his dues as 
prescribed by the laws of this Grand Lodge.” The By-Laws provided that every mem- 
ber of the Grand Lodge should pay annually five dollars to the general fund, which pay- 
ment was required to be made at the Annual Communication in October. 

At the first Quarterly Communication of the Grand Lodge (April 4, 1814) the Gr^nd 
Wardens were the only Grand Officers present. The only members were one repress 
tire from No. 6, and two from No. 8. "There not being a sufficient number of members 
to organize the Lodge,” six Past Masters, members of Cumberland Lodge, No. 8, were in- 
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The record* of the Grand Lodge were somewhat imperfectly kept, docnments being 
in whole or in part omitted, which pnrport to be recorded. 

In 1822, Andrew Jackson was unanimously elected Grand Master and was re-elected 
the next year. He was evidently absent from the jurisdiction mnch of the time, as the 
Depnty acted for him, although he presided in Grand Lodge dnring a part of three ses- 
sions, as well as at an extra session to exemplify the work and adopt a method to secure 
uniformity therein. 

In 1823, the question of organizing a National Grand Lodge was considered, and it 
was deemed “ unnecessary and nnadvisable.” 

Iu 1825, Gen. Lafayette visited Nashville. He was elected an Honorary Member of 
the Grand Lodge and was formally received therein at a meeting called for that pnrpose, 
being introduced by Gen. Jackson. The Grand Master welcomed him and he replied, 
saying (among other things) that he had been long a member of the Order, having been 
initiated, yonng as he was, even before he entered the service of onr country in the Revo- 
lutionary War. An oration was delivered by William G. Hnnt, then Jnnior Grand War- 
den, after which a banquet followed. 

In the same year, the Grand Lodge, open as such , laid the corner-stone of a Masonic 
nalL In 1827, the right of objection after ballot was affirmed; and a report of a Com- 
mittee that a Master of a Lodge, as soon as he is installed, becomes entitled to a seat in 
the Grand Lodge, as a member, was rejected, the effect of the decision being that he 
must have served one term and his successor have been installed in his place, before he be- 
comes a Past Master. 

Gen. Sam Houston presented a memorial to the Grand Lodge in 1826, in relation to 
the action of two Lodges in convention concerning him. The Grand Lodge decided to 
entertain the memorial and had a hearing ; as a result he was exonerated from blame. 
Several members protested against the action of the Grand Lodge, which refnsed to allow 
two of the reasons to be received, but directed that the protest, after those two reasons 
had been stricken out, be received and recorded. 

The next year Gen. Honston appealed from the decision of his Lodge in suspending 
him. The Grand Lodge reversed the finding of the Lodge on one charge, bat sustained 
the charge against him for fighting a duel with a Brother Mason. The committee reported 
that there were many extenuating circumstances — “ a sufficiency, perhaps, for the justi- 
fication of Bro. Houston among men ” — but not for his justification as a Mason, and the 
sentence of the Lodge was confirmed. At the same time the charter of the Lodge was 
suspended for a year. There had been an intense excitement on political matters at Nash- 
ville. It had caused personal altercation, crimination and recrimination. Masons forgot 
their Masonic character or willfully disregarded it. The Lodge failed to act in season to 
prevent the spread of the evil, and when it did act, "it evinced an nncalled for and cen- 
surable haste in condemnation and acqnittal ; ” but it was believed that the excitement 
wonld shortly be allayed and that sober reason would return; and in that belief the Grand 
Lodge suspended the charter for a year without prejndice to the standing of the members, 
instead of revoking it. The result justified the wisdom of its course. 

The anti-Masonic excitement, probably combined with nndne liberality in granting 
charters, not only checked the growth of the Institntion, but caused the extinction of 
Lodges and a decrease in the membership. From 1828 to 1837, the work fell off, at first 
slowly and afterwards rapidly, but in 1837, in the active Lodges, it had begun to increase. 
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United States was intended to limit the power of the General Government, and in the 
Masonic constitution its effect was ot course the same. Up to that time. Grand Lodges 
were the supreme power and source of authority. The effect of this provision was to limit 
the power of the Grand Lodge, and, in action upon fundamental law, to require the con- 
currence of both, the Grand Lodge, however, having the sole power of originating it. 
The Grand Lodge of Tennessee naturally copied this provision from the constitution of 
"the Mother Grand Lodge.” Before the evil of it was seen, this Grand Lodge had 
transmitted it to other Grand Lodges organized by Lodges chartered by it. Subsequently, 
however, it repealed this provision, and now it amends its constitution by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Lodges represented in Grand Lodge when action is taken. Most Grand 
Lodges require a two-thirds vote, allowing each Lodge three votes, and each member in 
his own right one vote. 

In the constitution adopted in 1847 the provision requiring five Lodge* to make a 
quorum was introduced, and afterwards amended by increasing the nnmbcr to ten; it 
also gave Past Grand Officers and Past Masters one vote each, instead of one vote collec- 
tively as before. The Deputy Grand Master became an elective officer, and succeeded 
the Grand Master in case of his death, instead of vacating his office as nnder + he old con- 
stitution. 

The Grand Lodge, for two decades after the anti-Masonic excitement abated, in- 
creased the number of its Lodges, and they increased their membership; many after- 
wards prominent appeared in the Grand Lodge; among theck Emerson Etheridge, John 
S. Daehiell, Charles A. Fuller and Archibald Yell (killed at Bnena Vista). In 1840, 
twenty-one Lodges made returns showing 839 members; in 1847, sixty-fonr Lodges with 
2,456 members ; in 1860, two hnndred and eighteen Lodges with 11,102 members. The 
military operations of the Civil War caused a suspension of work in very many of the 
Lodges, and the Grand Lodge itself did not meet in 1861 or 1862, and did not pub- 
lish its Proceedings till 1865. Bnt after the war there was a very rapid growth, so that 
in 1871 there were three hundred and twenty-nine chartered Lodges with a membership 
of 19,401; the membership afterwards reached 20,000, bnt as a result of the business de- 
pression, and for other causes not fnlly apparent, Lodges began to become dormant and die 
out, and consequently the membership decreased, so that in 1880 its fonr hnndred and 
eleven Lodges, with 16,217 members, have increased to 436 Lodges, with a membership 
of 21,879 in 1908. 


Indiana. 

The Grand Lodge of Kentucky granted a dispensation, August 31, 1808, for Vincennes 
Lodge, at Vincennes, Indiana (then a Territory), and a charter, Angust 31, 1809: and 
charters for Madison Union Lodge at Madison, Angust 31, 1815; for Blazing Star Lodge 
at Charlestown, August 27, 1816; and for Salem Lodge at Salem, Lawrencebnrg at Law- 
rencebrrg, and Pisgah Lodge at Corydon, Angust 26, 1817. And in the recess after ihat 
session of the Grand Lodge, in the latter part of 1817, dispensations were granted for 
Switzerland Lodge at Vevay and Rising Snn Lodge at Rising Snn. 

The Grand Master of Ohio, in the recess between the sessions in 1816 and 1817, 
granted a dispensation for Brookville Harmony Lodge, at Brookville; and on Angust 4, 
1817, the Grand Lodge extended the dispensation till the next session, when a charter 
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in Its turn, by the Grand Lodge of Indiana. The Jnnior Grand Warden was a member 
of the Lodge which had surrendered its charter, and, on that account, waa held to have 
forfeited his seat in the Grand Lodge; his successor was elected and installed in the 
Grand Lodge opened on the Past Ma8ter8 , degree. This decision was perhaps the natural 
conclusion from the prevalent idea of the nature of a charter, but would now be sus- 
tained by few Grand Lodges. 

Why representatives of Lodges U. D. were denied the courtesy of participating in 
the deliberations, or why they did not surrender their dispensations and receive charters, 
does not appear; the representatives of two of them remained in attendance. At the 
Annual Communication in September following, the one whose representative did not 
remain in attendance was chartered, and on the next day a dispensation was granted 
to the other Kentucky Lodge U. D. ; apparently the Grand Lodge held that it could not 
interfere with Lodges under dispensations granted by other Grand Lodges. A proposi- 
tion to amend the constitution, by providing that no one should be eligible to the office 
of Grand Muster or Deputy Grand Muster until he had taken the Past Master's degree, 
was rejected. The Grand Master and Deputy were installed in a Past Masters' Lodge, 
and the other officers in a Masters’ Lodge; except that once a Jnnior Grand Warden 
was also installed in a Pust Masters' Lodge. As this course was pursued when the Grand 
Muster wub re-elected, the inference is that the conferring of the Past Master's degree 
was held to be a necessary part of every installation of a Grand Master, Deputy, or Mas- 
ter of n Lodge; in one instance it is stated that all but “Past Grand Masters" retired, 
but this was evidently a clerical error. 

In 1810, it was suggested that there was a Lodge at Brookville working under the 
Grand Lodge of Ohio, and a committee was appointed to correspond with that Grand 
Lodge in reference to it; the committee mude no report and no correspondence was 
presented, but in 1820 the Lodge asked for, and received, a ehurter from the Grand 
Lodge of Indiana. Subsequently, however, the committee reported thut, owing to an 
unusuul press of business, they had not attended to the duty. It appearing that Brook- 
ville Lodge had paid some ninety dollars to the Grand Lodge of Ohio since the organiza- 
tion of the Grand Lodge of Indiana, the latter made a claim on the former for the 
amount. The reply was that Brookville Lodge hud reiuuined “ under the protection " of 
the Grand Lodge of Ohio uitd hud not, during the time for which it had paid dues, given 
in its adhesion to the Grand Lodge of Indiana, and, therefore, the latter was not entitled 
to the dues; the Grand Lodge of Indiana acceded to this view and withdrew its claim. 
Nothing was said as to the illegality of the course of Ohio in chartering the Lodge, and 
the presumption is, that it was agreed that when the Lodge was chartered the Grand 
Lodge of Ohio had not been informed of the organization of the Grand Lodge of 
Indiana; and still the Brother, who represented the Lodge in the Convention, and was 
present in the Grand Lodge ufter it was organized, represented the Lodge subsequently 
in the Grand Lodge of Ohio. 

This Grand Lodge from its organization went on growing steadily for ten yeurs, 
when it had thirty-eight Lodges on its roll. The anti-Masonic war at first affected it 
but little, but it ceased creating new Lodges and soon the old Lodges began to get 
delinquent; then they stopped work and in a short time they ceased to meet. The Grand 
Lodge had scarcely u quornm at its sessions. Two of its Grand Treasurers failed to pay 
over the money in their hands, and, before a settlement could be obtained, died insolvent. 
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THE SECRETARY AND GRAND SECRETARY. 

This is an important office, for it is necessary that it should be filled by a 
brother who can not only make out the common transactions of the Lodge, by 
kveping the records regularly, fairly, and faithfully; receive all moneys due’ the 
Lodge and pay them into the hands of the Treasurer, prepare the annual re- 
ports, have in charge the seal of the Lodge, and to issue the summonses ordered 
by the Lodge, under the Master’s direction, but who is also capable of compre- 
hending the spirit of a lecture and introducing it into the transactions, briefly, 
and at the same time correctly. To write a protocol correctly, so that in the event 
of any dispute it may serve as written evidence, is, as is well known, a most 
difficult task, and requires experience. 

His duties are substantially of a business character, and are of the highest 
importance to the welfare and prosperity of the Lodge. Punctuality in attend- 
ance at the meetings of the Lodge is an indispensable requisite in the Secretary. 
He should be the first in his place at its meetings, and the nature of his duties 
are such that he can scarcely avoid being the last to leave the I^odgc room. 

His position in the Lodge is in the south-east, on the left of the Master; 
his jewel is two Pens crossed. The qualities which should distinguish a Secre- 
tary are a quick comprehension, prompt attention to business, a good penman, 
neatness in the manner of keeping his books, and of sterling integrity in his 
financial dealings with the Lodge and its members. To be a good and proficient 
Secretary is worthy of the ambition of any enlightened Mason. He becomes 
the historian of the Lodge, and his records are the current history of the events 
as they transpire. The record that he prepares, being the property of the Lodge , 
will be conveyed to future generations, and may in after days, when the brethren 
have left their labor on earth, and even the Lodge may cease to exist, remain 
the only monument by which their work will be remembered. Frequently mat- 
ters of the highest importance must be settled, as the only reliable ei'idenee, by 
reference to the Secretary's books of minutes. The Lodge which has secured 
a brother for this station, thoroughly competent for the discharge of the duties 
of the office, and who feels interested in the work, will do well to value him 
highly and retain him in office until he '‘grows gray in the service.” The SEC- 
RETARY is the fifth constitutional officer in the Lodge, and is elected annually. 

The same qualifications apply to and are necessary in regard to the “Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge” He is the sixth elective officer of that dog- 
matic and administrative authority, being the recording and corresponding office^, 
whose signature must be attached to every certificate, warrant and extract from 
the minutes issued from the Grand Lodge, and he is the custodian of its archives 
and seal. 
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other Lodges, the Masters and Wardens of Harmony, Andrew Jackson and Washington 
Lodges met in convention at Natchez, July 27, 1818, eleven Past Masters being also 
present and acting, voted nnanimously to form a Grand Lodge, and at once elected and 
installed the Grand Master and other Grand Officers. The Grand Lodge being thus 
organized, a committee was appointed to draft a constitution and a circular address to 
be sent ont to the other Grand Lodges; the committee not being ready to report the 
next day, the convention adjourned to the 25th of Angus t, when it met and unani- 
mously adopted a constitution which was signed by the members present. The Lodges 
surrendered their charters and took new ones, the Grand Lodge voting that the officers 
already elected and installed should hold office for the term for which they were origi- 
nally elected. 

The constitution follows in part that of Kentucky and in part that of Tennessee. 
While a less number (apparently the ritual number) conld open the Grand Lodge, the 
representatives of three Lodges were required in order to enable it to “ proceed to busi- 
ness.” It was composed of the Grand Officers, Past Grand Officers, Past Masters by 
election. Past Masters by degree and the officers or representatives of Lodges ; bnt, it 
says, “ no brother shall hereafter become a member of the Grand Lodge, until after 
petitioning and a unanimous ballot in his favor.” The construction of this clause is 
doubtful; in terms, it applies to every future member; but it scarcely conld have been 
intended to apply to the representatives of Lodges, whether officers or proxies. Practi- 
cally it was applied to Past Masters, except that it was decided that a Brother elected 
and installed Grand Treasurer, did not become a member of the Grand Lodge until he 
had been unanimonsly elected, although when elected Grand Treasurer he was a Past 
Master and representative of his Lodge. The probable solution is that the word “ mem- 
ber” meant w permanent member”; this is strengthened by the fact that the permanent 
members were required to pay dues, and, at first if not afterwards, could terminate the 
membership by taking a demit, which was granted by vote of the Grand Lodge, precisely 
as a subordinate Lodge would do it. This system was continued till 1842, when the 
constitution was amended so as to make the Grand Lodge consist of the Grand Officers, 
Past Grand Officers, Past Masters of Lodges (by election), and Masters and Wardens of 
the Lodges, or the legal representatives of Lodges ; this apparently deprived Chapter 
Past Masters, who had been elected members of the Grand Lodge, of their membership, 
although the question does not appear to have been made. 

In 1823, John A. Quitman entered the Grand Lodge us the Junior Warden of Har- 
mony Lodge. He was appointed Grand Marshal, and coming thereafter as the Master 
of Harmony Lodge, he was elected to other Grand Offices till 1820, when he was elected 
Grand Master; he held the position by successive elections till 1838. Elected in his 
absence in 1840, he declined serving, but in 1845 and 1846 he was . gain elected and 
served. For over twenty-five years he was active in the Grand Lodge and did very much 
to mould the administration of Masonic affairs. lie took one position, in which at the 
time he was sustained by his Grand Lodge, which was not tenable. In the first year of 
liis Grand Mastership he granted dispensations for Lodges in Louisiana and maintained 
liis right to do so*, the Lodges, however, surrendered these dispensations and took char- 
ters from the Grand Lodge of their State. A few years later the Grand Lodge decided 
that its former action was erroneous. 

A little later William P. Mellen, and later still George H. Gray, became active mem- 
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Uigt of England, the second by Mattachneett. Grand Lodge (created by the Grana 
Lodge of Scotland), and the third by these two authorities united. 

r ° f MM8achn8etU n ’ ca lm > “d np to that time the Grand 

Lodge of that Commonwealth exercised exclusive jurisdiction in the “ District of Maine ” 

Ihe Institution grew steadily, and the number of Lodges increased to thirty-one in 
I8 19. The chartering of a second Lodge in Portland, in 1806, for a brief period dis- 
turbed the harmony and led to the adoption of the rule by the Grand Lodge, that peti- 
tioners for a new Lodge mnst ask the recommendation of the nearest Lodge The 
contest between the “Ancients ” and the “ Moderns ” did not reach Maine. As early as 
1772, Portland Lodge voted that, in order to establish harmony in this Lodge, for the 
fatnre the Lodge be opened one evening in the Modem form, and the next evening in 
the Ancient form, nutil the Lodge shonld otherwise order; bnt "the makings” were to 
be “as usual in this Lodge;” one who received the degrees in Warren Lodge, in 1785, 
became a member of Portland Lodge in 1796. 

In 1819, it was settled that at an early day Maine would be admitted to the Union 
as a State. On the 13th of August of that year Portland Lodge caused a Circular, pre- 
pared by that distinguished jnrist, Simon Greenleaf, to be issued to the Lodges, pro- 
posing to hold a Convention, October 14, 1819, to consider the expediency, in effect, of 
forming a Grand Lodge for the new State. The circular assumed, as a matter of course, 
that in case Maine was separated from Massachusetts, her Masons had the right to form 
a Grand Lodge. As a reason, it stated that “ If the political tie which connects the two 
great divisions of the State is to be severed, there appears to be a fitness, independent of 
other considerations, that the Masonic connection should at the same time be dissolved ” 

In response to the circular, delegates from twenty-five Lodges met and voted unani- 
mousJy that the good of Masonry would be greatly promoted by constituting a Grand 
Lodge in Maine. A committee was then appointed to consider the method of doing this 
“in the manner most consistent with our duty to the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts and 
best calculated to promote the prosperity of the craft.” The next day a delegate was 
reported present from another Lodge, and as the proceedings were signed by representa- 
tives from three others, they must have been present, although not so reported; in all, 
twenty-nine of the thirty-one Lodges were represented. The committee reported four 
resolutions and a memorial to the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. The latter was drawn 
by Greenleaf; it referred in detail to the action of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 
and the position taken by it in relation to Grand Lodge jurisdiction; it states as the 
reason, “as every Mason owes allegiance to the civil authority under which he lives, as 
well as submission to the Grand Lodge, if the members of the latter were not amenable 
to the same laws with himself, a most injnrious opposition might arise between his 
duties as a citizen and as a Mason.” “ Impressed with these considerations ” the Lodges, 
through their delegates, requested that their connection with the Grand Lodge of 
Massachusetts might be dissolved, and that the Grand Lodge would take the necessary 
measures looking to that end, and allow the new Grand Lodge its just share of the funds 
and other property. 


The Grand Lodge met the question in the same spirit that the Masons of Maine had 
manifested. The committee, to which the matter was referred, recite the action of the 
convention and add that Eastern Lodge (one of the two which was not represented) had 
sent a communication endorsing the action of the other Lodges, and repeat with empha- 
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The proceedings in organizing this Grand Lodge are given somewhat at length, 
because the number and age of the Lodges participating in it were then, and have since 
been, withont a parallel in the United States; because they were directed bv Simon 
Greenleaf, one *,f onr ablest jurists and a learned Freemason, with the advantage of a 
knowledge of the precedents and the assistance of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts; 
and becanse it is the first instance in Masonic History in which one Grand Lodge "con' 
secrated " another and installed its officers. The conrse, too, of the Mother Grand Lodge 
was then unprecedented, and stands in sharp contrast with the conrse of those which 
exacted from the Lodges their dues np to the very date of the orgpnizatiou of their 
Grand Lodge. The effect of the proceedings and the prMic services was said to have 
been very beneficial to the craft and to the community. 

One Lodge, the one most recently chartered, was not represented in any of the meet- 
ings held for the organization of the Grand Lodge, bnt at the first session in 1821 its 
representatives appeared and took their seats as a matter of conrse. 

The Grand Lodge was at once incorporated by a special charter. Trustees of the 
Charity Fnnd were elected, and the 11,000 paid by the Grand Lodge of Massnchu setts 
placed nnder their control ; small additions were made to it annually and it now amounts 
to 122,500 at the par value of the stocks, and yields an income of 11,500, which is annu- 
aUy appropriated to the relief of indigent Masons, widows and orphans. In this connec- 
tion a question arose immediately after the organization of the Grand Lodge, which was 
earnestly debated and maturely considered ; it was proposed to aid in the circulation of 
the Bible "withont note or comment,” on the ground that Masonic funds are not "nec- 
essarily limited to the relief of bodily suffering, but are lawfnlly applicable to other 
purposes of beneficence,” and among those pnrposes were ennmerated the free distribution 
of the Bible, the education of the children of indigent Masons and the "assistant >f 
pions Masons who may have gone as instructors among the heathen.” But the Grand 
Lodge decided that, while most earnestly approving efforts to distribnte the Bible as 
proposed, the funds could not be used for the purpose, because they were " held to sup- 
ply the temporal wants ” of the needy. 

Gov. King's term of office expired in January, 1822, and Simon Greenleaf succeeded 
him and held the office for two years; during his term of office he constituted Harmony 
Lodge and installed its officers in public. In his valedictory he was able to state that 
the complicated acts, incident to the formation of the Grand Lodge under the cir- 
cumstances in which the Lodges of Maine were placed, had been snccessfully and 
harmoniously performed; that the Charity Fund had been doubled; that the sys- 
tem of administering the affairs of the craft was, in the highest degree, successful; 
that the Lodges had increased to forty-four, with a membership of 1,580. Greenleaf ably 
served the Grand Lodge until his removal from the State. The Proceedings contain 
many reports written by him, of great ability, and showing an intimate acquaintance with 
the History of Masonry and a full appreciation of its fundamental principles; indeed 
they may still be read, and studied as a correct exposition of the principles which were 
involved in the discussion. One sentence from his valedictory deserves to be repeated in 
every Lodge in the world; 

1 distrib ? tion Masonic funds we should never lose sight of the great princi- 
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rendered their charter* recently, and the charter of No. 90 having been revoked for nn- 
maaonic condnct. No old nnmbcr haa been given to a new Lodge, bnt each Lodge now 
has the same number it originally had, and each Lodge is nnmbered according to the date 
of its charter. For nearly thirty years there have not been ten cases, in all, of failnre by 
Lodges to make their retnros before the session of the Orand Lodge, if not within the 
time fixed. 

The average membership of the Lodges is very large. In 1908 the 201 Lodges re- 
turned a membership of 27,356, an average of 136 to a Lodge. Tiic Grand Lodge pays per 
(item and mileage to one representative from each Lodge, sufficient to divide the expense, 
holding that it is for the benefit of the whole craft to have every Lodge represented, and 
so the larger part of the expense is borne by the whole craft ; and yet the Grand Lodge 
dues are small, there being bnt few jurisdictions in which they are less. 

Almost all the Lodges have Charity Funds held by Trustees, incorporated distinct 
from the Lodge and yet elected by the Lodge; the income is paid over to the Lodge and 
disposed of by it. 

From the time of Greenleaf this Grand Lodge has made “ Reports on Foreign Cor- 
respondence ” a special featnre; and has also, following the example set by him, given 
great consideration to Masonic Jurisprudence. It has had the service, on the Committee 
on Foreign Correspondence, of two Chairmen for forty-one years — seventeen by Bro. Cyril 
Pearl and twenty-four by the present Chairman — each having prepared the entire report 
for each year that he served. 

Missouri. 

In the early days, when the only settlements in what is now the great State of Mis- 
souri were trading-posts, some of the French merchants, who were in the habit of visiting 
Philadelphia annually on business, were made Masons in the Lodge L’Amenite, chartered 
in 1797. In 1807, people from other nationalities had settled there, among whom were 
many Masons, and on July 17, 1807, the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania granted a charter 
fer Louisiana Lodge at St. Genevieve (now in Missouri), with Dr. Aaron Elliott as 
Master, and Andrew Henry and George Bullitt (who had been made Masons in Western 
Star Lodge in Koskaskia, Illinois) as Wardeus. It was duly constituted November 14, 
1807, and included iu its membership many of the merchants prominent, a few years 
later, in St. Louis. The Lodge declined, probably on account of the lead St. Lonis soon 
gained, and in 1824 its charter was vacated by the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania for non- 
payment of dues; it was probably dormant some years before. October 8, 1825, the 
Grand I*odge of Pennsylvania communicated to the Grand Lodge of Missouri, that mem- 
bers of the Lodg^ had petitioned that Grand Lodge to be revived for the special pnrpose 
of closing up its affairs, and desired to know the feelings of the latter in regard to grant- 
ing their request; the Grand Lodge gave permission for the revival of the Lodge for the 
sole pnrpose specified. 

The Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania also grunted a charter for St. Louis Lodge, at St. 
Lonis, September 15, 1808. The list gives no fnrther information concerning it; and 
when (PSnllivan wrote in 1852, he had been “ unable to procure the least information ” 
concerning it, and it is not known how long it existed. It certainly had disappeared a 
few years later than 1808, and it is doubtful if it was ever organized. 

The Grand Lodge of Tennessee chartered Missouri Lodge at St. Louis, October 8, 
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them, new charter! should be issued, or if the surrender was made in vacation, that the 
Grand Master shonld issue a dispensation to be in force until the next session of the 
Grand Lodge, and no longer. St. Charles Lodge, desiring to change its name to Hiram 
Lodge, surrendered its charter, bnt declined to work nnder the temporary dispensation 
of the Grand Master; the matter was brought before the Grand Lodge, which ordered a 
new charter to issue, and decided that as it was an existing Lodge it was entitled to be 
represented in the Grand Lodge. No mention is made of the issue of new charters to the 
other two Lodges, bnt it was stated in 1828 that Missouri Lodge did surrender its old 
charter and take a new one. Joachim Lodge became dormant in 1823, and its charter 
was revoked, April 7, 1825. Hiram Lodge surrendered its charter, April 4, 1826. 

The Grand Lodge commenced issuing charters at once, qnite a nnmber being for 
Lodges in Illinois. In one instance, one of the petitioners had been struck from the roll 
of a Lodge for a breach of the By-Laws, and the Grand Lodge voted that the petition 
should not be granted, “until he is restored in said Lodge.” In another case, the Grand 
Master granted a dispensation for a Lodge, which was formally constituted under it, 
upon the understanding that it was a charter; the Grand Lodge confirmed it as a charter 
and recognised the Lodge as duly constituted. 

Some of the Lodges expelled or suspended Apprentices and Fellow Crafts for non- 
payment of dues, but the Grand Lodge decided that snch action was illegal, as only Master 
Masons could be members of Lodges or vote therein. An attempt was made to recognize 
Chapter Past Masters as members of the Grand Lodge, as had been done in other Grand 
Lodges; but although a committee, composed of able men. reported to that effect, the 
Grand Lodge rejected its report and decided adversely to the claim. 

When the Grand Lodge was formed, Missonri Lodge was indebted to the Grand Lodge 
of Tennessee and neglected to make payment. Iu 1828, the Grand Lodge of Missouri 
was informed that the Grand Lodge of Tennessee had formally suspended that Lodge. 
The former decided that the suspension was without effect. The decision was based 
upon the fact that the Lodge had surrendered the Tennessee charter, and had “passed 
nnder the jurisdiction of another Grand Lodge.” While the “change of charters” is 
mentioned, the fact that the Lodge was under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of 
Missouri was really (and properly) the real ground of the decision. It was held that the 
claim of the Grand Lodge of Tennessee was upon the Grand Lodge of Missouri to see 
that the dues were paid, and not upon its subordinate; and accordingly it directed Mis- 
souri Lodge to pay the amount. 

Several of the Lodges surrendered or lost their charters before the a. ti-masonic ex- 
citement commenced ; but other Lodges were affected by that. Missouri Lodge, of which 
the Grand Master was then a member, surrendered its charter, October 5, 1833, on the 
motion of Edward Bates, then its Master as well as Past Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge. This must havo been a severe blow to the craft, but many of them rallied un- 
flinchingly to tho support of the Grand Lodge. One new charter was granted. The 
place of meeting was changed to Columbia; but the oontest for life was a close one. Tho 
Grand Lodge did not meet in 1835, and the enemies of Masonry exulted in its downfall, 
several clergymen in St. Louis being especially bitter. But in 1836, the Grand Lodge 
met. with a representation of four of the six Lodges then known to exist; three Lodges 
were delinquent in returns and further time was given to them, and a charter was granted 
to “ brethren residing at and near the City of St. Louis ” for St. Louis Lodge. In 1837, 
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Grand Lodge and surrendered iU charter December 2, 1829. At the session of the Grand 
Ix>dge in December, 1830, an agent was appointed to settle its affairs and another Lodge 
was empowered to take jurisdiction of any charges (presumably for nonpayment of 
dues) which he might prefer against any of its late members, precisely as the Lodge might 
have done if it had continued to exist; in fact, the agent was instructed that, if the late 
officers of the Lodge should not pay the arrearages, a summons should be issued to all 
indebted to the Lodge to come forward and pay, or appear before the other Lodge and 
show cause why they should not pay or “ be proceeded against agreeably to ancient usage.” 
One appeal came up and was sustained. No report seems to have been made afterwards, 
and it is probable that the anti-masonic excitement stopped the proceedings. The Grand 
Ix>dge of Tennessee chartered a Lodge at Athens in that State, but in some of the lists it 
is described as of Athens, Alabama. 

Application was made to the Grand Lodge of South Carolina, at its session in 1819, 
for a dispensation or a charter for a Lodge at Claiborne, Alabama, and a charter was 
grunted for Claiborne Lodge, No. 51, but afterwards called Alabama Lodge. 

The Grand Lodge of Louisiana chartered Friendship Lodge, No. 6, at Mobile, Sep- 
tember 4, 1813; Eureka Lodge, No. 16, at Blakely in 1819; and Mobile Lodge, No. 22, at 
Mobile, in 1823 or 1824. The first soon became extinct. Eureka was borne on the 
printed list in 1824 and 1825. Mobile was on the list in 1824, but was then dropped; it 
was chartered after the formation of the Grand Lodge of Alabama, which had chartered, 
D. jmber 11, 1821, a Lodge by the same name at the same place, but whose charter was 
declared forfeited December 7, 1829; the causes which led to the existence of these two 
Lodges at the same time and place, and of the same name, but hailing under different 
Grand Lodges, cannot be gathered from the printed records. 

It would seem that the petitioners to the Grand Master of Tennessee for a dispensa- 
tion for Halo Lodge changed their minds, and returned the dispensation, which he granted, 
without organizing under it, and took another from the Grand Lodge of Georgia; for 
when the convention was held, representatives purporting to represent " Halo Lodge, 
No. 21, under the Grand Lodge of Georgia ” signed the Constitution then adopted. Some 
time in 1820 a dispensation was granted by the Grand Master of Georgia for Halo Lodge 
at Cahawba, Alabama, and a charter was granted by the Grand Lodge, January 24, 1821. 
The Grand Master of Georgia also granted, May 27, 1821, a dispensation for Marion 
Lodge at Suggsville, Alabama. There is no further mention of this Lodge on the Georgia 
record; but at the sersion of the Grand Lodge of Alabama in December following, a 
petition from the members of Marion Lodge ** with their proceedings ” was presented and 
referred to a select committee,” upon whose favorable report a charter was granted to 
Marion Lodge, at Suggsville. This was the Georgia Lodge, but the shortness of the 
time (two weeks), between the date of its dispensation and the meeting of the Convention 
renders it quite certain it had not been organized uuder its dispensation when the Grand 
Lodge of Alabama was formod. 

St. Stephen's Lodge, at St. Stephens, hailing under the Grand Lodge of North Carolina, 
took part in the convention that organized the Grand Lodge. On December 14, 1816, 
the Grand Lodge of North Carolina voted that a charter be issued to Friendship Lodge 
at St ^Stephens (M* T.), “acting under a dispensation from the Grand Master of this 
Lodge ” upon the Lodge's making ail additional return. This must have been St. Stephens 

Lodge, but whether it had received n charter or was still U. D. does not appear. It is 
vol. v. — 3. r 
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present on the last day so that on that d C °“ 8tltnt,on “ d was among those reported 
the State were reprTn J. “ ** (Ja ” “> ***** « «» *L in 

The constitution, d&tsd June 14 . moi «... , , , 

Grand Officers and the Represen tatires of nine Lo'i* 7 WM ® igned b ? the 

Lodge at Hnntsville, Alabama Lodge at Claibon 7*’ y,z *^. Madlson ^ge, Alabama 
Monlton Lodge, Russellville Lodge, U i> Flr^T^n n ' J^® 6 ' Ha) ° Ii0d « e > 
As already stated, there were Z o , th 71? * J * St6phen ’ 8 Lo **>- 

Washington and Tnscnmbia, chartered by S, ?! *"* ° f thc State > 

took port in the organisation of the Grand T d °* Tenne88e *’ which “either 

1825 the existence* there two ££? ^ “ dhe8ion t. it In 
Alabama, and it declared that their main* ° ♦ * nowled # e of Grand Lodge of 
Tennessee was ‘‘contra* °™ d I-i* 
committee to correspond with the Grand LodTe of Tenn 7: Md ° PP ° inted 8 

but no reference to it is fonnd in the proceeding of th H! ID rela ‘ 10n to the matter; 
ceedings of the former, and the subject was nrntThl ° r th ® 8ubse< l Uent Pre- 

really been working without porting to “ T *7** Lodge had 

dieappeared from the roll. * ThTnamT of "hfodih ° r ^ 1 ft,tiol ‘ of the 0ra »d Lodge moo 
name of Alabama Lodge at Huntsville wak J ^ Wa8 c ^ an ^° d to Helion; the 

consolidated with Hdton “ d ~>» *«“ « ~ 

Grand Lodgo.f Tonncc, and , a ^ “* d “f’o“«io» to th. 

clured forfeited in 1823; and in 1824 a new I^d * 1ICW C / artcr ’ which ’ howeve r, was do- 
the same numbor. St. Stephen’s Lodgo is not m in place of il and w >th 

«a- <* »*% ™ „t r o^“ to - *- 

pan ra^SlSr Jt*- Teunaaaeo to.lt 
power a. they did, bnt reserved to ilu tu * n0t ln . ite station, limit it. 

over expressly declared that “ The Sunre ° v *** . ° amend its constitution, and more- 
-hallexist Jthis Grandtdg^ ^ 

srr, rr — 

Florida. Bnt the severe provisions of the const’/*-* 0 °" th ® r ° 11, ° De of which WM 
charters, and the nnti-masonic excitement vomhi! d TV" relat '° n to the forf eiture of 
th. „« thirty-one charter* Udg. In thel^eS 
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or surrendered and two other Lodges had disappeared from the roll and the dispensation* 
of two U. 1). were allowed to expire without taking charters. The decline continued. 
In 1831 the time of holding the session of the Grand Lodge was changed to January, 
so there was no session in 1832. At the time fixed for the session in 1833, the represent- 
atives of only six Lodges were present, and the Grand Lodge eould not be opened for 
want of a quorum; but on the third day one more Lodge was represented, and the Grand 
Lodge was opened; but even then neither the Grand Master nor any one of the Deputies 
was present; Grand Officers were elected, bnt the Grand Master and several others were 
not present. The next year (1834) also the Grand Lodge waited till the third day for 
a quorum, when eight Lodges were represented, and afterwards one other; bnt the 
Grand Secretary was the only Grand Officer present. The time for the annual session 
was changed hack to December, Grand Officers were elected, and it is stated in the 
record that they wero installed, but the Grand Master was not reported present, and it 
must be that several, who were absent, were installed by proxy; two charters were granted 
and two declared forfeited; no sessions were held in December, 1834, or in December, 
1835. There were then twelve Lodges on the roll, with 296 members. No sessions were 
held in December 1834 or 1835. Had it not been for the introduction into the Masonic 
code of the rule relating to a quorum, borrowed from the law of bodies whose constitn- 
t.on and polity are in direct conflict with the “original plan of Masonry,” this Grand 
Lodge would not have found itself powerless to preserve its own existence. 

On December 6, 1836, the day fixed by the constitution for the meeting of the Grand 
i-ouge, the representatives of six Lodges were present, and with them the Grand Master 
and Grand Secretary; while the fact is not noticed, the former had never been pres- 
ent in Grand Lodge since he was oleeted, and if he had ever been installed, it must 
have been by proxy; as the number of Lodges still was twelve, so far as any action of the 
Grand Lodge was concerned, there was not a quorum present; but after waiting in vain 
three days for the appearance of other representatives, they declared that the Grand 
Lodge had become extinct, and formally reorganized the Grand Lodge by the adoption 
of a constitution and the election and installation of Grand Officers; all dispensations 
were continued, two charters granted, mid Lodges, whose charters had been forfeited 
were authorized to be reinstated on proper application. 

From that time forward for many years the Grand Lodge enjoyed a prosperous 
growth. There was one drawback; the constitution contained the iron rule that failure 
by a Lodge to be represented in Grand Lodge for two successive years forfeited the 
charter. There was no notice to show eause; the Grand Lodge did not even have the 
power to wnive the forfeiture; if the failure to be represented one year was repeated the 
next year, no matter what was the cause, the Lodgo ceased to exist; the Grand Lodge 
paid no part of the expenses of representation; tho Lodges in remote parts of the State, 
from which the travelling facilities were poor and expensive, must once in two years be at 
a great expense or lose their charters. Sttf-ntcutiug laws, whieli impose penalties, are 
utterly abhorrent to Masonic principles; but such a law was in force in this Grand Lodge 
and the consequence was that Lodges, whieh a little attention might have saved, were 
lost from the roll every year. However, in twenty years from its reorganization, the Grand 
. j . ° Ter 200 ^S 68 ’ with a membership of about 8,000. In 1860 it had 23« 
Lodges, with a membership of 8,093. Then came the terrible check of the civil war; at 
rs , ns 111 nil jurisdictions, candidates swarmed nt the outer door, and then reaction fol- 
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Many charters were fortrited tnT in^ses^th ^ “ 0 * pn ? , . liah iU Proceedings till 1864. 
were restored, and in 1866 the members^. ^ To9W "^th"* ^ T - 
of Lodges to make retnms, it went down £ “o7 ^or l t ^ by the Mure 
M that *n 1870 it was 10,985, the highest noin't h ., t ‘ hree !t 8»»>ed, 

run down, probably owing largely to^usin^. H ■ "^ed. Then it commenced to 
was 7,829; then a reaction SI depreee.on, and decreased till 1877, when it 

it steadily, and some years rapidly d^rLS^S 8,677 in 1879 > bnt then 

it only had 255 active Lodges with 7 / ?’ W , hen U WM 6 >724. In 1887, 

Lodges, with a memberehip^ig^eln miT"^”’ *** ‘ aV<! S ' ,K ' e ine^fa8w, to 47 « 

Florida. 

Brethren^oTst. Andrew’g^Lodg^N^Mato^f Welt f’i * " memorkI from ‘ b ® 

sundry papers relative thereto.” Th e oritfn of “Z £2?“*^ ^ 
had not been chartered by the Grand Lod™ nf P f • th L ^ ge 18 anknow n - 1* 
cause the charter granted upon that memorial « n, ^ lvani ®> 88 has been suggested, be- 
to be delivered “provided that the Master and iTpS ° the Master of another Lodge, 
of the Ancient and Honorable Fratnmit a fS 0 8ait Lodge are found to be 

Of which there is now no trace; the name of the^ * S’" “ Wg ® 1,1 Eaat FIorida > 

Scottish origin, and the moat nknaiblfiani r • ., L< ^ ge above motioned indicates a 
In lut. ot L,^ pnmLTi" Z IT "i. ‘ *" 

the Grand Lodge of South Carolina (Ancient) atSt^A^ N °’ ** chartored b y 

(Mackey says) became “extinct £££1' *J » ^ : th “ ^ 
same Grand Lodge also chartered No 56 p d ?? ° f the K,n & of " P ain -” The 

This Lodge also became extinct The Grand lZ2 ,% !, ~ *** “ " ot knoTO - 

chartered Floridian Virtues Lod™ i . g °* ^ oat 1 Carolina, on June 30, 1820, 
««»« i» 1827. Th,l“ S 7 V- W b«t it tad b^„. 

ander lb, 0ml lntmim " 0 T 7 ta“” S/*"’ N °',“’ “ P ““ co1 *’ 

it was marked "Extinct" in 1825 Th . n , * u Very sllort cx «tence, as 

charter to soverul members of No 28 formerly ron<1 Lodgc ’ Jailun O - 3, 1824, granted a 
Esperanza Lodge, No. 30, by the ua ™ f La 

the jewels of that Lodge, which hS been loaned to°Xo 28 “ “ re . ViTa ' ° f 5°' 30, ‘ nd 
“ 14 wa8 termed, to the « revived ” Lodge. As iu 182' th' ’ rlT glVen ’ ° f <<re8tored >” 

rfxttrsszzz axi ;rr? rf ,h - 

of the Grand Lodge of Georgia nrevnnr fh ° 4- Au f a4t,no; the loss of the early records 

-/ w .™. Th« izzz 'zzs *• ' r:”rr,^ ~ "” h ,hu - 

Carolina had one there as early as 1804 which wa " ot true ’ h®®” 186 So “th 

.... th„ .nd n. tad,. „ 4,„„ ta„b., 
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on th. *11 in 1803 1804, 1807, 1808 or 1816, according to published luts pnrporting to 

I* offlc " U • 0arCe *’ ^ loc>ted * n Florid.. Judging from its number and 

tho ft*ctth»tit n, not on tho roll in 1816, this Lodge chartered in 1817, uid it ' 

-T ”* no earller Oeor 8l* in Florida The better opinion 

timt the Lodge referred to by Col. Humphrey and the Florid. Committee wu the 8outh 
C«olin.Lodge, No.30; the loss of the early South Carolina record, prevent* giving 
the date of its charter, bn f it was on a list pnblished in 1804, 

, a J h ! Qn “ d ^ of Akbom. chartered Jackson Lodge at Tallahassee, December 19, 

J“ t , ir‘u ro f P ? DeCember 15 ’ 1827 * “ d if charter was declared forfeited Decem- 
ber 8, 1829, but it was restored to good standing immediately on the payment of its 
arrearages of dues. - 

- Lodge .ol T Georgia chartered Washington Lodge, at Quincy, December 2, 

1828, and Harmony Lodge at Marianna, December 8, 1829. They were not numbered 
with the Georgia Lodges, but were No. 1 and No. 2, Florida. The Committee on Reprint 
m Florida were unable to diwover the origin of these Lodge* bnt supposed one came 
from Tennessee Mid the other from Georgia. 

Representatives from these three Lodges met July 6, 1830, and determined that it 
was expwhent, and that “according to precedent and authority, they have the right to 
establish a Grand Lodge for the Territory of Florida.” A constitution was framed and 
adopted, and on July 6, 1830, the Grand Lodge was organised by the election and iustal- 
lation of the Grand Master and Grand Officers. 

Previously to this, with a single exception, the Territories had waited until they were 
admitted as States before forming a Grand Lodge. One had been formed in Michigan 
Territory, but ,t had become extinct. The Grand Lodge of Florida is the first Grand 
Ixdge now existing which was formed in a Territory. The first idea v. as that a Grand 
Ixrfge could be formed only in mi independent, sovereign State; but as such States be- 
came subject to a General Government to a limited extent, the application of the doctrine 
to new States, situated precisely as the old ones were, could not well be denied. Then 

1 ♦I"?? 601 *? th f‘ he D “ triCt ot Colnmb “ «nch a politick organisation as was en- 
tiUed to a Grand Lodge. It was then an easy step to hold that a Territoiy, organised 
nnder the laws of the United States, and an incipient State, was also entitled to a Grand 
Udgejand in passing it may be remarked that sutaequently the same rule was applied 
to the Provincial Dependencies of the British crown. 

The Grand Lodge ordered that the old charters be returned to the Grand Secretary 
and by him forwarded to the several Grand Lodges from which they were obtained: and 
the Grand Master caused a letter to be addressed to each of those Grand Lodges, “ inform- 
ing them of the organization of the Grand Lodge of the Territory of Florida ” and solic- 
iting fraternal recognition and correspondence. 

The anti-masonic excitement, and the unsettled condition of the country crowinir out 
.1 a. MU* <J tt. Iriw MU tho growth ot .bo loMitodoo. ZZZZ 2 
granted m 1831, but the Lodge was declared defunct in 1837. In 1836, dispensations 
were granted for two additional Lodges, but they were not chartered till 1837. In 1840 
there were five chartered Lodges and three U. D. 

th !V®l 3 8 ;™ Uni< “ . WM reoeiTed from the 0r » nd Lodge of Georgia, stating 
that the Grand Lodge of Florida had chartered Lodge, in Georgia,^ inquiring into 

ter. The Grand Secretary had replied that there was only one Lodge that fell 
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chartered was o^lw^Vm^/ro^Tailllh^ StateT '^‘f 1 ^ “ *" 

“ g “^25 

no opinion npon the right of the Grand Lod V' 0 . he m * tter w “* referred expressed 
the circnmstancee, bnt were fully satisfied o(*L • n, “ , . nta,n th ® in Georgia under 
surrender its jurisdiction orer tL ^d V the Lodge voted to 

the Grand JgHf g 2£ n * — ved under that of 

the Grand Lodge of <££ hi M SlfTT? * “* ^ Mn0UnC ® d that 
behalf of the Lodge he exp^rfZ^ V^ 0 " 6 the W#mnt wlle " Panted; and in 
Lodge; whereupon the cLd Lod^im ittTt ’ “* "?*?“ With the P arent G «“‘l 
number shoohl never be assigned to another^ 6 L ° dge ’ Hsc,ared that »ts 

should he ex ** honor»T^ i tt £2r£S ^ *" d *«*« 

jurisdiction over the Lodge on Masonic nrin^ i J* ** acknowledged that the 

Of Georgia, with whose L’,,™ ft P^iples, property attached to the Grand Lodge 

Lodge of Florida. W ^ When “ WM char tered by the Grand 

PtoSa* iv. S Jr? *r *»»» *•— a» i«d»g »d„ h th. 

“ nJ h; Thomra It,. m „nd Thom.. rto^UTn Echo'd- 1 ’ ! J ° h ° D '"* 1 
principles, law and usages was so ahl* »„h i g 7!l * he dl8CnMlon of Masonic 

without fni1 “ d -i^zi! rtudBnt of thepre8e,,t 

iu ro„“’,», E'-tolE 'i^-W-thm I-dg. and had oightoon on 

In I ICO, the total m.mlwmhip 

extinct during the year In 1888 th« 11 i i , ” aiK lline had become 

th. Grand laalgc. L,A J, .n^to ~ V b) U ” *hich «—l 

morahora. In I«w ,ho„ „„ , 7i 1^ nhh'SwIS.W ' Wl ' 

Texas. 

by the Mexicans, and the dispensation, records^ewels and “P 1 ”^ 

won. o.|.t»rod and undonbmdl, do.tr.,*. In th, moon tint. . 

d thonn, Houston. 

McFarland Lodge in St. Angutinc, in jiZTn', I83J M ' * m “** “ r '*“d d,,cl, ». «*d 
The principle in relation to the formation of Grand twvi^n . 

r b ~ zzz 

Inti., hating .no***. i. waa to bo l T ““ 







Qrother John Watson 
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representative for McFarland Lodge in accordance with a verbal messa,' > from that Lodge 
authorizing it to do so. 

The Convention voted that the delegatee “consider it a matter of right and for the 
general benefit of the Order” that a Grand Lodge be formed in the Republic, and th.it 
all Master Masons present, members of regular Lodges, be constituted members of the 
Grand Lodge. It also elected members twelve others, who were apparently not present, 
and then proceeded to organise a Grand Lodge by the election of Grand Officers. Gen. 
Sam Honston was chairman of the convention, but was not elected to any office. The 
Constitation and General Regulations of the Grand Lodge of Lonisiana were temporarily 
adopted and a committee appointed to draft a permanent code. The third Monday in 

April was fixed for the first meeting of the Grand Lodge, sad the Convention adjonrned 
sine ate. 

The Grand Lodge met April 10 , 1838, and was opened in ample form. Other Grand 
Officer* were appointed, and, the Committee on Constitution not being ready to report, 
the Grand Lodge was called off nntil the twenty-fonrth ; the committee then reported 
the Constitution of the Grand Lodge of Tennessee, and it was voted to adopt it, with such 
changes as might be necessary. It was referred back to the committee for the purpose of 
making the necessary alterations. After appointing committees the Grand Lodge called 
off till the seventh of May. It met, considered, discussed and amended the proposed con- 
stitntion at several sessions nntil the tenth of May, when the constitution was unani- 
mously adopted. The constitution, while based on that of Tennessee, differed in many 
important respects. It contained no quorum clanse; each Lodge had three votes and all 
other members of the Grand Lodge one vote each; it reserved the power to the Grand 
Lodge to amend its own constitution, and Past Grand Officers below the Wardens did 
not become members by virtne of having held office in the Grand Lodge. Finally, on May 
11, 1838, the Grand Lodge completed its organization by the installation of the Grand 
Master and other Grand Officers, which ceremony was performed by “ Bro. Houston, 
the President of the Convention, who was nnanimonsly elected to install them according 
to the ancient nsages of the Order.” 

The constitution did not provide that the original members of the Grand Lodge 
should remain permanent members, but it was afterwards decided that twenty-nine 
Brethren were received by the Convention as members of the Grand Lodge, “and that no 
subsequent action of the Grand Lodge can deprive them of membership;" two, however 
were reported as having ceased to be members, one by resignation, and one by expulsion 
by hw Lodge. 

The Grand Lodge made a visitation to Holland Lodge, May 18, 1838. The Grand 
Master in his address to the Ledge affirmed the right to form a Grand Lodge aud transfer 
the allegiance of the Lodges t> the new Grand Lodge while working under their original 
carters; but he said k wonl 1 be proper for the Lodges to surrender those charters and 
take new ones from the new Grand Lodge as soon as convenient. lie claimed for the 
Grand Lodge exclusive jurisdiction over all Lodges in Texas. 

Charters were immediately granted for Temple Lodge at Houston and St. John’s 
Lodge at Brasoria; the statement in Mitchell’s history that the former was chartered by 
the Grand Lodge of Louisiana, and the latter by the Grand Lodge of Mississippi, is 
erroneous. At the Annual Communication in November following, new charters were 
granted to all the Lodges. 
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When the Grand Lodge was organized Mav 11 lfttft th . 
were abont 200; it grew ranidlv 11 ’ * J 4 , ’ 1838, th member * of its obedience 

States I. ,m i,Td f T" «• »■"“«<» «f Texas to lb. United 

•■bich bad ceased toexist- thirteen nf th Th "T fift H»t> Lodges, twenty-eight of 
hundred and eleven SL? ZZl 7 “T*™ ,h "* J~> -I £ <». 
menil*rsliip was 11,502* 1880 17 055* 1*«7 on mcm ^ rahi P of 8>215. In 1870, the 
with 41,736 membe^ 9 ’ * ’ ^ *° > 417 > a ° d 1908 «*» ■» 764 Locl g <*, 

Arkansas. 

.h.?r.'; taThZ rfTT' - “• p "' **■— 

hern published more than once that the Cr.Z I 1 nrflt “” T* **" ‘''ccovered. It has 

Pfohably a dJLT.^bt^li'tT >*»! 
copied without qnestion. ’ crroneous date was 

Lilt'S. ^ » ■«». S~»w • dispensation to, 

*£'£?«“ ' i,h 
p.,«turi"2;«S“rdr‘d”“ l*,. „ 

* chart,, .togTtoT tSJTd mr ™d TT" r '”" ed K ”™” W It' Ihdd- 
Grand Lodge of Tennessee also eranted a w 0 jewelspresented to the Lodge. The 
October 5, 838. A TaTe n T^"" *° Ckrk8Ville ^ at Clarksville, 
before the Grand ZTo 7 ZfZ * T‘ Thedi ^^ was granted 

tinned to work nndVrThe Gra^T ’ Me *"* ^-ards;Vcon- 

under the Grand iT-of ArTa^w ^ *“ 1843 ’ wbe ° lt became No. 5 

T . n~ j r , ^ Arkansas; bnt it surrendered its charter in 1845 

- Th G ™t of Louisiana granted charters, January c im? t u o 
t»dge at the Post of Arkansas and toW..*.™ s. r “ l . ’ 1837 ’ to Morain g Star 
of government was moved to Little Rook M • at ^ 4t * e ®°ck; when the seat 

The Grand ^ ^ 8nrrendered >* barter, 

at Washington. ^ W dispensation in 1838 for Mt. Horeb Lodge 

aJSSCtiS S'” 8 s £ “1 *“»" «- Lodges etnf Mt. 

the Gland OIBcere of the Grand fatdie ofArh*'** * conetitntton, elected and inetolled 
Lodge for mg, , m "* T””-"”* •< «h, Grand 

ress was at fir H slow. In 184fi if h nA * P , t , record haa *>®«n lost. Its prog- 

after that it grew more rapidly. The Civil War demo T'* ” member * hi P of abont 
and the consequent depression in buaii 01 lzed tJie I p «Ltution pretty badly, 

5*-rsi5 OSSS- ■ « =ua s; 

-g- - U.I« .eratora. ^“^1! 
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FACSIMILE OF THE RECORD OF W 

Very few Muons in HIM know the fact that the pnsent Grand Lot 
tfee of Masons in Illinois was Water* SUr L*4g », AT # . jpy, * Kaskask 
document is a facsimile of the only indent Masonic document in the < 
rhere is nothing in the history of Masonry of the State since the ocga 
Kaskaskia is in Randolph county; it wu founded about 












r STAR LODGE, No. 107, OF ILLINOIS 

he first Grand Lodge of Masons which was established in the State, 
which received its dispensation from the R. W. Grand Lodge, of Pennsylvania, 
now to-day, and will be of prtfmnd interest te entry Mason in the State. 

the pr esen t Grand Lodge, which is of more historical value than this. 

La Salle, and was the first capitol of Illinois Territory. 
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Illinois. 

The Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania granted a dispensation, September 24 , 1805, for 
Western Star Lodge at Kaskaskia, Illinois (then Indian Territory), and it was organized 
and commenced work December 14, 1805. A charter was granted to it Jane 3, 1806, 
under which it was constituted September 13, 1806. It continned to work very actively 
nntil the end of the year 1822, when all trace of it is lost, except that detached papers 
have been found which show that it was in existence as late as 1829; Bro. Reynolds, the 
Historian of Masonry in Illinois, expressed the belief that a second volume of records 
commencing in December, 1822, was in existence. 

The Grand Lodge of Kentucky granted a dispensation, September 1, 1815, and a 
charter, August 28, 1816, to Lawrence Lodge at Shawneetown. 

Between Jnly and October, 1819, the Grand Master of Tennessee granted a dispensa- 
tion to Libanus Lodge at Edwardsville, and on October 5, 1819, the Grand Master was 
authorized to issue a charter, if, upon examination of their work, he should find it " in 
conformity with the precepts of Masonry/’ and the charter was issued the next day. On 
October 5, 1827, the committee reported that the charter of this Lodge (among others) 
"owing to negligence, inattention and disrespect paid to the resolutions of the Grand 
Lodge, as well as an indifference to the good of the craft,” onght to be suspended, and 
the Grand Lodge so ordered; it also voted that it be cited to appear at the next session 
to show canse why the charter should not be forfeited. The Grand Lodge did not seem 
to have knowledge of the formation of the Grand Lodge of Illinois. At the next session 
the Lodge was reported as still delinquent, but no action was taken. The Grand Master 
of the same Grand Lodge issned a dispensation, Jnne 28, 1820, for Temple Lodge, at 
Bellville. It made no return at the next session, and in 1821 he reported that the Lodge 
had surrendered the disj nsation without working under it. 

The Grand Lodge of Missouri created the following Lodges in Illinois: Olive Branch 
Lodge, at Alton, by dispensation, October 30, 1821; by charter, April 3, 1822; a brother 
joined in the first petition, whose name had been stricken from the roll by Missonri 
Lodge for non-payment of dnes, and the Grand Lodge required his name to bo struck 
from the petition and another substituted, before it would grant the dispensation: Van- 
dalia Lodge, at Vandalia, by dispensation, April 2, 1822; by charter, October 8, 1822: 
Sangamon Lodge at Springfield, by dispensation, April 5, 1822; by charter, October 9, 
1822: Union Lodge at Jonesboro, by dispensation Jnne 4, 1822; by charter, October 24, 
1822: and Eden Lodge at Covington, by dispensation, June 30, 1822; by charter, October 
8, 1822. 

Some time in March, 1822, the Grand Master of Indiana granted a dispensation for 
Albion Lodge at Albion. The petition was recommended by Vincennes Lodge March 2, 
1822, and was forwarded to the Grand Master on the fifth, whose endorsement upon it 
leaves little doubt that a dispensation was granted March 12, 1822; the Lodge was organ- 
ized April 13, 1822, and report made to the Grand Lodge October 8, 1822. On the next 
day the dispensation was continued; at the session on October 8, 1823, the dir ensation 
was again continued. In the Proceedings for 1824 the Lodge is not mentioned, save in 
the table of work, from which it appears that it hod 26 member# and 14 initiates in 1822; 
19 members and 2 initiates in 1823; and made no return in 1824. 

Measures looking to the formation of a Grand Lodge in Illinois were commenced in 
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1880. The record*, however, hare been loet or destroyed, and if the Proceeding! of the 
Grand fodge were published, no foil aet ha* been preferred. When Beynolda published 
hie History of Masonry in Illinois, he had a written copy, almost accidentally discovered, of 
the Proceedings of the Convention, and printed copies of the Proceeding! of two sessions 
of the Grand Lodge. A copy of those at another session had been in the archives of the 
Grand Lodge of Kentucky, but had been destroyed; there was then, however, a copy in 
the archives of the Grand Lodge of Maine, but unfortunately Beynolda was not aware of 
it. The larger part of the edition of his History was also burned. 

Li banns Lodge sent communications to other Lodges in the latter part of 1820 in 
relation to forming a Grand Lodge, but nothing came of it. The matter was 
somewhat during the following year, and in September, 1822, Libanus Lodge again com- 
municated with the other Lodges and the result was that a Convention met December 9, 
1822, at Vandalia. Libanus, Western Star, Olive Branch, Albion, Eden, Union, Van- 
dalia and Lawrence Lodges (all in the State, except Sangamon) were represented. A 
constitution was agreed upon and adopted, subject to ratification by a majority of the 
Lodges, and signed by the members. Grand Officers were then elected and the Grand 
Master was authorized, when it should appear that a majority of the Lodges had ratified 
the constitution, to call a meeting of the Grand Lodge. 

The Grand Master called a meeting of the Grand Lodge December 1, 1823, when it 
was formally organized, and the Grand Master installed by the Deputy Grand Master of 
Missouri. The record has been lost, and if the Proceedings were ever published, no copy 
* now known to exist; the later proceedings indicate with certainty that a code of By- 
Laws was adopted, that the Lodges were required to take new charters, and that a 
charter was granted to Hiram Lodge, a new one. Albion Lodge had been working under 
dispensation, and some condition was required to be complied with before a charter 
issued. In 1824, the Grand Secretary reported that a charter had been issued, to Albion 
Lodge, and it was voted that all Lodges which should not surrender their old charters 
and take new ones within six months should be stricken from the roll. Reports relating 
to the legal status of the Lodges were made and adopted, but unfortunately were not 
spread upon the records. A resolution was adopted that Lodges, as soon as they should 
pay their dues to the mother Grand Lodge and surrender their old charters, should have 
new ones on application to the Grand Master therefor. An appeal came up from Libanus 
Lodge, but the Grand Lodge voted that it could not entertain the appeal because the 
Lodge was working under the Grand Lodge of Tennessee. The Grand Lodge thus 
reversed the rule that prevailed in other jurisdictions. The Grand Lodge of Missouri 
shortly after revoked the charter of Sangamon Lodge for neglect to pay dues, but a little 
later, when the charter of one of its own Lodges was revoked by the Grand Lodge of 
Tennessee, it rightly decided that the latter had no jurisdiction over the Lodge, but must 
make its claim upon the Grand Lodge. But the Grand Lodge of Illinois yielded, and 
allowed the existence of Sangamon Lodge to be terminated by another authority. M did 
not, for some time, tako jurisdiction over Western Star, Lawrence and Libanus Lodges, 
because they had not settled their dues and obtained the consent of their mother Grand 
Lodges. The rule elsewhere had been that the new Grand Lodge took jurisdiction over 
the Lodges, and then required them to settle their duos. 

The Grand Lodge did not meet in December, 1825, as its By-Laws required, but held 
a session in Januan, 1S2 >, in lieu of the annual session. It had, at the close of that 
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M«ion, fifteen Lodges on its roll, four of which Reynolds said he could not locate, and all 
the information concerning them that he could procure was that “ such Lodges did <>:.* 
iat ” This number inclnded the three older Lodges, which had not yet been fully received 
under its jurisdiction, and Sangamon Lodge, whose charter had been revoked. Western 
Star Lodge did not succeed in severing its relations with the Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania and being constituted under its Illinois charter till June 24, 1828. The Grand 
Lodge of Kentncky, when it was informed of the organization of the Grand Lodge of 
Illinois, of its own motion gracefully remitted the dues of its Illinois Lodges. Knowledge 
of the fact seems not to have reached the Lodge, for it became extinct, while the Grand 
Lodge was waiting for it to obtain a “ full discharge ” for those dues, and a new Lodge 
was chartered in its place. Libanus Lodge, tliongh members of it frequently visited the 
Grand Lodge, disappeared without being placed on the roll of the Grand Lodge. 

The Grand Lodge met December 3, 1826, and extended its session, by adjournment, 
to January 23, 1827; and its Proceedings were published. A bill for printing in 1824 was 
ordered to be paid. This indicates that the Proceedings of 1823 were printed. The 
charter of Albion Lodge was suspended and that of Vandalia Lodge surrendered. Two 
charters were granted, one to former members of Lawrence Lodge. 

A case involving an important question of Masonic law was finally disposed of at this 
session. After the convention to form a Grand Lodge had been held, but before the 
Grand Lodge was organized, Vandalia Lodge tried one of its members and suspended 
him. He appoaled, and of course the appeal was entered before the Grand Lodge of 
Missonri, which ordered the Lodge to send up the record to the next session of the Grand 
Lodge. Before that session was held, the Grand Lodgo of Illinois was formed, and the 
Lodge had passed under its jurisdiction, and uotico thereof been given to the Grand Lodge 
of Missouri. Upon legal principles, the Grand Lodge of Missonri should have transmitted 
the case to the Grand Lodge of Illinois. It did not, however, but proceeded to act upon 
the case. The records of the Lodge had been burned, but enough appeared to the Grand 
Lodge to satisfy it that an offence had been committed, and it “ disapproved of the pro- 
ceedings” of the Lodge and expelled the accused. At the next session lie sent in a 
memorial requesting a re-hearing. The committee reported favorably, but the Grand 
Lodge refused to adopt the report. Then the Grand Lodge of Illinois applied at two 
different sessions to have a rehearing granted; but it was refused both times, although 
the committee reported favorably. At the next session the Grand Lodge of Illinois, 
recognizing his status as that of an expelled Mason, restored him. The Grand Lodge of 
Missouri criticized this action sharply and protested against it, and proposed to submit 
the question to tlio other Grand Lodges for their opinion, but as no further mention was 
made of the matter, it is presumed that l ) tiling was done. As it all happened in Illi- 
nois, there can be no doubt that the Grand L vige of that State, as soon as it was organ- 
ized, obtained full jurisdiction in the premises. The only error which the Grand Lodge 
of Illinois made, was that it did not demand a transfer of the case for its own decision. 

It is believed that the Grand Lodge met in 1827, but no record exists, and it is not 
known that its Proceedings were published. hetlier it met or not, it soon became ex- 
tinct, and all its subordinates followed its example. The laws relating to the forfeiture 
of charters enabled the Anti-Masonic crusade to blot out every Lodge in Illinois so effect- 
ually that no trace of any of them, after Juue 24, 1827, has been found, and when 
Masonry was re-established, not a single one of them was revived. 
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On O-ober 13, 1835, a Lodge was opened at Qnincy for the first time since the Lodges 

n M A Bodley waB that evenin g organized nnder a dispensation from the 

Urand Lodge of Kentncky. It vas chartered Angust 30, 1836. The same Grand Lodge 
chartered Eqnality Lodge at Equality, Angust 29, 1837; Ottawa Lodge at Ottawa, Sep- 
tember 1 , 1840, and issned a dispensation for Friendship Lodge at Dixon about Novem- 
ber 1 , 1840. 

The Grand Lodge of Missonri granted charters in Illinois, to Franklin Lodge at Alton, 
October 5, 1837; Harmony Lodge at Jacksonville, October 2, 1838; Springfield Lodge at 
Springfield, October 8, 1839; Temperance Lodge at Vandalia and Far West Lodge at 
Galena, October 10, 1839; Mt. Moriah or Hillsboro Lodge at Hillsboro, and Clinton Lodge 
at arlisle, October 8, 1840; and its Grand Master issued a dispensation to Columbns 
Lodge at Colnmbus, Jnne 3, 1839, which was extended by the Grand Lodge, October 10, 
1839. The Grand Lodge of Missouri in those days paid little regard to the law of exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, for after the formation of the Grand Lodge of Illinois and oorrespen- 
ence with it, it not only maintained Lodges in Illinois bnt also organized, chartered and 
constituted Lodges in that jurisdiction; it chartered St. Clair Lodge in Belleville and 
Manon Lodge at Salem ia October, 1842. 

A convocation of delegates from several Lodges in niinois met at Jacksonville, 
January 20, 1840, voted that it was expedient to form a Grand Lodge, and appointed a 
committee to call a convention for that pnrpose. Agreeably to snch call, a convention 
met at Jacksonville, April 6, 1840. Bodley, Equality, Harmony, Springfield and Far 
West Lodges and Colnmbus Lodge U. D. were represented. There were then two other 
chartered Lodges in the State, Franklin at Alton, which was not in good standing, having 
been snmmoned to show cause why its charter should not be revoked, and Temperance 
Lodge at Vandalia; there were also two Lodges, U. D., Ottawa at Ottawa, and Mt. Moriah 
at Hillsboro; whether, therefore, the Lodges U. D. are connted or not, a majority of the 
Lodges were represented. 

The convention declared the right to establish a Grand Lodge, and proceeded to organize 
it; a constitution was adopted and Officers elected. The convention then adjourned to 
April 28, 1840, when the Grand Lodge was organized by the installation of the Grand 
aster (by proxy) and the other Grand Officers. Charters were granted to the six Lodges 
represented, including Columbus U. D. 

The constitution adopted (as well as that of the old Grand Lodge), based on that of 
Is orth Carolina as transmitted through Tennessee and Missonri, took from the Grand 
Lodge the power of amending its own constitution, and vested that power in the Lodges; 
bnt in 1841 the Grand Lodge completely reversed the provision by solemnly deciding 
that the provision meant the Lodges represented in the Grand Lodge and a vote taken 
therein, and at once proceeded to amend the constitution itself by a two-thirds vote of 

the Lodges represented. The construction thus given was soon after inserted in the 
institution. 

The first session was held in October, 1840. Four Lodges were represented and their 
total membership was only ninety-seven. There was some delay by the other Lodges in 
taking out new charters, probably in consequence of some dissatisfaction growing out of 
the location of the Grand Lodge at Jacksonville; the Grand Lodge of Kentucky dis- 
claimed further jurisdiction over its Illinois Lodges and Friendship Lodge (created after 
the organization of the Grand Lodge of Illinois, but before notice of it was received) 
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immediately took a charter. But Equality Lodge, though it had assisted in the forma- 
tion of the Grand Lodge, did not take a charter fiom it till 1844, and Ottawa Lodge 
worked some five years without reporting to any Grand Lodge. The Grand Lodge of 
Missouri allowed its Lodges to take their own course, so that it was not till 1846 that the 
Grand Lodge of Illinois had actually exclusive jurisdiction in the State. 

Its constitution provides that amendments to the constitution must lie over one year, 
be published 9 A sent out to the Lodges, and then may be adopted by the Grand Lodge. 
In one case when an amendment came np for action, an amendment to the amendment 
was offered, but the Grand Master ruled it ont of order, and his ruling was sustained by 
the Grand Lodge. The reason is that, by the terms of the constitution, the only matter 
the Grand Lodge can act upon is the amendment proposed the year before and sent ovt to 
the Lodges . This was the universal, as well as the evidently correct rule, but of late some 
attempts have been made to reverse it. 

A dispensation was granted in 1842 for a Lodge at Nauvoo, the Mormon settlement. 
In five months, 286 candidates were initiated and nearly all passed and raised. The Grand 
Lodge appointed a committee to examine the work of the Lodge and reported favorably, 
whereupon the Grand Master, as authorized by the Grand Lodge, continned the dispen- 
sation and granted three others, two for Lodges at Nauvoo, and one for a Lodge at Keokuk. 
At the next session of the Grand Lodge, tile records of these Lodges were withheld, and 
after examination, the Grand Lodge refused charters and withdrew the dispensations. 
The Nauvoo Lodges were composed mainly of Mormons, who continued to work in spite 
of the action of the Grand Lodge, and refused to deliver the dispensations to the com- 
mittee appointed to demand them; at the next session of the Grand Lodge, these associ- 
ations were declared to be clandestine, and all those hailing therefrom were suspended, 
and a circular to that effect was ordered to be sei.c to the other Grand Lodges and pub- 
lished in all Masonic Periodicals. The Keokuk Lodge, or certain members of it, sent in 
a petition to have their dispensation renewed, averring that they had not violated Masonic 
law to their knowledge. The Grand Lodge ordered an investigation during the recess, 
but it does not appear that any further action was taken. 

After the session of 1849, the minutes of the proceedings of the Grand Lodge were 
destroyed by fire before they were copied for the printer, on acconnt of which a special 
session was held in April, 1850, the minutes restore ' * far es possible and confirmed, and 
such other business transacted as was necessary :o provide for the administration of the 
affairs of the Institution until the regular session in October following. 

After 1846, the Grand Lodgo grew very rapidly. The extent of its territorial juris- 
diction was very grjat and the population of the Stato increased at a wonderful rate, 
many Masons from the East settling in it. The Grand Lodge granted charters at the 
rate of twenty, thirty, and even forty a year for a time. The growth has been a prosperous 
one. In 1888 there were 681 Ixxlges, with 40,7*25 menders, which huve increased to 
752 Lodges, wuh 85,583 members in 1908. 

Wisconsin. 

The Grand Lodge of New York granted a charter, September 1, 1824, for Menominee 
Lodge, at Green Bay, then Michigan, now Wisconsin. The charter was issued December 
3, 1824. The Lodge took part in the organization of the old Grand Lodge of Michigan, 
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and remained r its jurisdiction nntil it suspended work, after which this Lodes 
aeems never to hare been revived. 6 


The Grand Lodge of Miaaonri granted charters to Mineral Point Lodge at Mineral 
Point, October 11, 1842, and to Melody Lodge at Plattville, October 12, 1843; and the 
Grand Lodge of Illinois granted a charter to Milwaukee Lodge at Milwaukee, October 2, 


Representatives from these three Lodges (being all there then were in the Territory 
of Wisconsin) met in convention at Madison, December 18, 1843, and after declaring that 
it was “competent for that nnmber of Lodges to emerge from a state of dependency” 
and (in effect) organize an independent Grand Lodge, proceeded to draft a constitution. 
The convention then adjonrned; the Grand Lodge was at once opened, the constitution 
adopted, Grand Officers elected and installed (the Grand Master by proxy), a code of By. 
L«W8 adopted and other rontine business transacted 

The convention did not follow the example of Missonri and Illinois (whence these 
Lodges sprang), but reserved to the Grand Lodge the power of amending its constitution. 

A special session was held January 17, 1844, at which the Lodges were numbered and 
charters granted to them. The Grand Master, who at the time of the organization of 
the Grand Lodge was confined to his house by illness, was present and presided. 

The Proceedings of 1846 are distinguished for a very able Report on Correspondence, 
and also for an earnest discussion of a question of jurisdiction that had arisen with the 
Grand Lodge of Illinois. The Grand Master had granted a dispensation for a Lodge in 
Illinois, whose location made it desire to hold under the Grand Lodge of Wisconsin. The 
Grand Master of Illinois objected in a strong letter. The Deputy Grand Master replied 
at length and very earnestly; he took the ground that the location of the Lodge was in 
territory which, though within the limits of Illinois, was claimed by Wisconsin, and that 
the claim of the Grand Lodge of Illinois to exclusive jurisdiction wus not tenable because 
the Grand Lodge of Missonri (the Mother Grand Lodge) had maintained Lodges in 
Illinois, long after the formation of the Grand Lodge. The Grand Master of Illinois 
replied that the boundaries of the State, fixed by the civil power, are conclusive till 
changed by the same authority; that his Grand Lodge asserted its right to exclns. 
diction over the entire limits of the State in its fullest sense, not only over Lodge, 
after its organization but over each and every Lodge in existence at the tim. i 
organization ; that in the latter case it might not choose to insist upon its righ. 
it did not, it gave no authority for other Grand Lodges to invade its territory, xno 
Lodge was not chartered, but directed to ask the consent of the Grand Lodge of Illinois 
to take a W isconsin charter. But tho Lodge chose to return the dispensation and take 

a charter from the Grand Lodge of Illinois. Another Lodge U. D. similarly situated did 
the same. 

The Grand Lodge has grown steadily, distinguished by so able and conservative an 
administration of its affairs that few questions of general interest have arisen. In 1888 
it had 209 Lodges and 13,151 members ; 1908, 255 Lodges mid 23,974 members. 


Iowa. 

The Grand Lodge of Illinois chartered Rising Sun Lodge at Montrose, October 3 184“ 
but suspended the charter, October 3, 1843, and never restored it. A dispensation was’ 
granted between those dates for a Lodge at Keokuk, but the Grand Lodge refused to 
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grant a barter or continue the diipenaation. It is understood that there was a large 
Mormon element in these Lodges. 

The Grand Lodge of Missouri rtranted charters to Desmoines Lodge at Burlington, and 
Iowa Lodge at Bloomington, afterwards Muscatine, October 20, 1841; Dubuque Lodge at 
Duhuque, and Iowa City Lodge at Iowa City, October 10, 1843; and a dispensation to 
Clinton Lodge at Davenport, in the latter part of the same year. 

On May 10, 1843, the delegates of three Lodges had a conference and concluded to ask 
each Lodge to send three representatives to the next session of the Grand Lodge of 
Missouri, who should there hold a meeting and fix the time and place for holding a con- 
vention for organising the Grand Lodge of Iowa; as only two of the Lodges were then 
chartered, it was necessary to wait until that time before further progress could be made. 
This was done, and January 2, 1844, was fixed as the date of holding the convention. At 
that time, the Masters (one hy proxy) of the four Missouri chartered Lod Jhree Senior 
Wardens (one by proxy), two Junior Wardens, and three others M legal); on u to seats ” 
hut understood to have been proxies for the other Wardens, met in c * v tion for the 
purpose designated. A delegate claiming to be proxy for the Wardens of Rising Sun 
Lodge, an* l n 'degates assuming to represent Keokuk Lodge, U. D., claimed seats in the 
Convention. WTiile they did not so declare, the members had sufficient information in 
relation to the status of Rising Sun and Keokuk Lodges to cause them to refuse to allow 
the delegate from Rising Sun Lodge a seat in the Convention, and to prescribe such con- 
ditions that the Keokuk representatives could nt.fcher be admitted, nor subsequently obtain 
a charter, as it is evident it was their intention to do. The delegates from Clinton Lodge, 
U. D., were present, but although able to comply with the prescribed conditions, did not 
claim seats as such, perhaps by an understanding with the regular members. 

The Convention adopted a constitution and code of By-Laws and elected Grand 
Officers, who were installed in public by a Deputy Grand Lodge of Missouri; and on 
January 8, 1844, the Grand Lodge wa* opened in ample form. 

The constitution contained the " X nited States Constitution theory 99 adopted by North 
Carolina in 1789, and transmitted to Iowa, thr- n.h Tennessee and Missouri. It may be 
said, that the provision that the constitution c ie Grand Lodge can be amended only 
by vote of the subordinate Lodges was in^orpor .cu into the original constitutions of the 
Grand Lodge of North Carolina and the Grand Lodges descending from it, namely, 
Tennessee, Misrouri, Illinois and I?jra. and no others organized previously to 1850. 
Some forty years after its rganizatior, the Grand Lodge of Georgia, or rather, it should 
be said, one of the Gran 7 • dges of Georgia, adopted it for a special purpose; and, at one 
time, the Grand Lodge of Alabama had the provision in its constitution ; but all the older 
Grand Lodges have abandoned it, with the exception of Delaware, Ohio and Alahama. 
The Grand Lodge of Iowa found the same difficulty that the Grand Lodge of Tennessee 
found; the Lodges neglected to act 

This Grand Lodge has had one experience o # a unique character. Bro. Theodore S. 
Parvin was a member of the convention that organized the Grand Lodge in 1844 and has 
been officially connected with it ever since, with the exception of a single year, and has 
been Grand Secretary for the whole time, except two years, during one of which he was 
Grand Master. At the very first session of the Grand Lodge he offered a resolution 
highly approving a Masonic Magazine and recommending it to the Lodges and the 
Brethren. Very soon after, he com 1 3nced the collection of a Grand Lodge Library and 
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hag been ao persistent and able in hie efforts, that now hig Grand Lodge poeseeaee the 
largest and moat valuable Masonic Library in the world; and no Mason has done more 
to indnoe the craft to read and study. In 1846, he submitted hia first Report on Cor- 
respondence; and his Reports of that character, and as Grand Secretary and in other 
capacities, have made the Proceedings of his Grand Lodge almost invaluable to the 
Masomo student, and given his Grand Lodge a high reputation. He has made it a point 
0 place the bonnd volumes of the Proceedings of his Grand Lodge in pnblic libraries, 
especially those of a historical character. 

The Grand Lodge commenced at once a rapid, but healthy growth; in 1860, the 

18HS b 9T h R- » WM ab ° U * 600 * I* 60 - ; in 1870. 12,648; in 1880, 18,209; and in 

18 8, 21,5<_; increased to oil Lodges, with 39,604 members in 1908. 

Michigan. 

«*???• f“ rri80n ;^ 0Ti “ ciul G i rand of New York, granted a charter, April 27, 

1.64, .for a Lodge at Detroit, numbered 448 on the English Register, and “No. 1, of De- 
troit, which was named “ Zion Lodge - by its members. From the fact that the Master 
was a Lieutenant m the 60th Regiment, it has been supposed that this was a Military 

thf 1 n* . rn! 88 " 0t in the f ° rm ° f 6 military Wttrrant and expressly located 

the Lodge at Detroit. The reeords have not been preserved, and the tradition is that they 

were burned ,n the fire which, in 1805, literally reduced the town to ashes; the eharter 
however, was preserved and is still in the arehives of the Grand Lodge of New York. It 
cannot be ascertained how long the Lodge existed, but it probably became dormant for 

Uft 7 £“ Part 0t the Territory had P M8ed 11 n ^ er British domination, 

j! . v\ 71 S” 1 8ter ° f C “ nada P” Bled a warrant fora Lodge at 

Detroit, which was called Zion, No. 10; however, this warrant may have been taken in 

order to change the old Lodge into an “Aneient” Lodge, as well as to hail under British 
authority this supposition has support in the fact that when the Territory was ceded 
baek to the United States, application was made for a new warrant to the Grand Lodge 

r ». - a " , fh ! n ‘ T rcCeived ’ the Lod « c «“der the Canada warrant “was 
clo.,d and stands elosed forever by order of the IV. Master and the Brethren ” 

] I® n „°! a ! arra " T ted Scpt ° mbt ' r *> 1806 > b,lt the ^dge did not meet under it till 
July 6, 1807, a few days after the old Lodge closed. The New York record says- 

The warrant surrendered was the old warrant granted by liar, ton and not the Canada 

.,“77 T A C r 8 UP °" Wh,ch tho Lod «° W0fl “ding would require them to surrender 
that warrant to the source from which it was obtained, and it is not improbable that that 
disposition of it was made. 

The Lodge continued to meet till September 12, 1812, when, in consequence of the 
capture ? the cty by the IMtU. the eharter and properties wore placed in safe keeping 
and the Lodge adjourned to September 6, 1813. But the British domination was not 
then terminated, and it was not until October that Detroit was again „„der the American 

Hag. By the laws of tho Grand Lodge of New York, the charter of the Lodge had been 
forfeited for failure to meet for one year. 6 
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Immediate measures were not taken to hare the charter restored. On March 6, 1816, 
the charter was renewed, not as “No. 1 of Detroit” but as No. 62, on the roll of the 
Qrand Lodge of New York. In 1819, however, when the Lodges were renumbered ac- 
cording to the dates of their original charters, this Lodge became No. 3; thus the Qrand 
Lodge recognized it as the Lodge chartered in 1764. 

Charters were held for three military Lodges by British troops while stationed in 
Michigan, but they disappeared when the troops left. 

The Qrand Lodge of New York granted warrants for other Ledges in Michigan : 
Detroit Lodge at Detroit, September 5, 1821; Oakland Lodge at Pontiac, March 7, 1822; 
Menominee Lodge at Green Bay (now in Wisconsin), September 1, 1824; and Munroe 
Lodge in Munroe, December 1, 1824. 

On June 24, 1826, delegates from four of these Lodges (all except Oakland' met and 
adopted a Qrand Lodge Constitution. It adjourned to July 31, 1826, when the Qrand 
Officers were elected (Lewis Cas3, Qrand Master) ; it requested the Qrand Lodge of New 
York to authorize some one to install the Qrand Officers, and the reply was that the 
Grand Master elect, being a Past Qrand Master, need not be installed and he was author- 
ized to install the other Qrand Officers ; so on December 27, 1826, a special session was 
held and the organization of the Qrand Lodge completed. 

The records of the Qrand Lodge were lost, and were not officially published; some of 
the proceedings have been collected from newspaper accounts ard correspondence. 
Sessions were held in 1826 and 1827, and dispensations for several Lodges were issued. It 
is believed that the Qrand Lodge met in 1828 and 1829; the evidence seems to be conclu- 
sive that it met in the latter year, and in consequence of the anti-masonic storm, which 
raged with intense fury in that Territory, the Qrand Lodge, upon the advice of Grand 
Master Cass, adopted the policy of suspending active work (precisely as the Grand Lodge 
of Maine had done) and advised the Lodges to do the same. All acceded to this but one, 
the Lodge U. D. at Stoney Creek; and in this condition Masonry remained eleven years. 

An attempt was made in 1841 to revive the Qrand Lodge, but it was decided by the 
Baltimore Convention of 1842 and by the Qrand Lodge of New York that the proceed- 
ings were not effective. Some of the grounds upon which those decisions were based 
are utterly untenable according to Masonic law, now well settled. Great stress was laid 
upon the provision of the constitution of the Qrand Lodge of Michigan requiring annual 
elections, and it was held in effect that Masonic offices are like public officef, and there- 
fore, when the term of the incumbent expires his functions cease (as is the case with 
public offices), whether a successor takes his placo or not; but this position was in direct 
conflict with Masonic law and usage from time immemorial. “The King never dies” 
was the rule concerning Masonic office; in other words, the incumbent hoMs over until 
his successor has been olected and installed. The Master’s duty is tc see 1 'icessor in- 
stalled and to deliver to him the charter of the Lodge; until he does tL e does not 

cease to be Master. If he dies, the Senior Warden succeeds to his powers and duties; if 
both die, the Junior Warden succeeds; if all three die, then, it is true, the power of the 
Grand Lodge must be invoked according to the rule in most jurisdictions, although 
under the old law, as long as there was a Past Master of the Lodge, he could summon it 
and preside in it. The same is truo of a Grand Lo^ge; its officers, from the very nature 
of a Grand Lodge, hold over until their successors are chosen and installed. The same 
principle prevails as in relation to privato corporations. Grund Lodges do not hold their 
vol. *\— 4. 
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life by to feeble a tenure, that if the annual election hula to be held, they go out of 
existence or are withont Grand Officers. 

It was entirely competent for the Grand Lodge, as organised in 1829 (or in 1827 if the 
last election and installation then took place), to have met on the regular day in 1841, or 
to hare been called together on any other day, by the Grand Master, or, if the office was 
vacant, by the one succeeding to that office nnder the Cow<‘ ; tntion, and proceed with its 
bnsiness precisely as if it had met every intervening year, provided that, when it met, the 
constitutional number of members was present; nnder the constitution of that Grand 
Lodge the representatives of three chartered Lodges were required in order to make a 
qnorum a provib.on unknowr. to the old law and copied from modem civil codes. Ii 
there were three Lodges, each of which could have called together seven members, the 
Master or a Warden being one of them, they conld have been reorganise d and represented 
in the Grand Lodge, and thus enabled it to proceed to bnsiness. Lodges do not die un- 
less their charter is actnally revoked by the Grand Lodge having jurisdiction, or is legally 
surrendered; of conrse, its members may become so reduced in nnmber that it cannot 
meet. So if there were not three Lodges which conld hold a legal meeting, then, indeed, 
the Grand Lodge became extinct, killed by a modem innovation. 

Upon these principles, however, the attempted reorganization in 1841 was ineffectual. 
Three Lodges were represented, but two of them were not chartered Lodges; the innova- 
tion in the constitution, reqniring three Lodges to be represented in order to transact 
any bnsiness, was fatal to the validity of these procpctiings. 

At the session in 1842 three of the old chartered Lodges were represented, and if the 
pnor proceedings bad then been disregarded, and the Grand Lodge had proceeded as if it 
was then meeting for the first time since 1827, it would havo been relieved from its fet- 
ters, and conld have gone on with its business; bnt such not being the case, the proceed- 
ings oould not be sustained. The Grand Lodge, however, met in 1843 and 1844, hoping 
to secure recognition. 

Bnt these hopes not being realized, three of the old Lodges took new charters from 
the Grand Lodge of New York, and delegates from these and from St. Joseph Valiev 
Lodge, chartered June 10, 1843, by the same Grand Lodge, met September 17, 1844, and 
went through the form of organizing a Grand Lodge. In November (the date not being 
given) the Grand Lodge, thus organized, met and Lewis Cass installed the Grand Master, 
who installed the other Grand Officers. On December 17, 1844, the old Grand Lodge 
met and, after transacting some formal business, voted that the Grand Lodge be closed 
and “forever dissolved.” The Lodges had been ordered to report to the new Grand 
Lodge, and apparently they were received nnder its jurisdiction with the charters granted 
to them by the old Grand Lodge. 

The new Grand Lodge started off with nine Lodges, bnt the nnmber rapidly increased. 

It favored the project of a General Convention of Grand Lodges. The Baltimore Conven- 
tion of 1843 adjonrned to meet at Winchester in Virginia on May 11, 1846. This Grand 
Lodge sent ^delegate, and he made a report of what happened. There were present dele- 
gates from Virginia, North Carolina, District of Columbia, Iowa and Michigan. On the 
second day a delegate from Missouri appeared; no others appearing on the third day, the 
Convention adjourned sine die. The Grand Lodge continued to favor a General Lodge 
“with limited powers,” and in 1860 approved a constitution for such a Body proposed bv 
the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island in 1849. 
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In 1848, this Grand Lodge had twenty-one Lodge*, eighteen of which returned 579 
members; in 1860 its total membership was 5,816 ; in 1871, 22,172; in 1881, 26,855- 
in 1908, 405 Lodge-, with membership 58,642, the fifth in rank in the United State*. 

California. 

This Grand Lodge had iu formation on April 19, 1850, by the combination of 
representatives from three Lodges, viz. : California Lodge, chartered November 9 , 1848, 
£ t ^® r *° d of the , Di *trict of Colombia ; Connecticut Lodge, chartered January 

31, 1849, by the Grand Lodge of Connecticut ; and Western Star Lodge, chartered May 
10 , 1848, by the Grand Lodge of Missouri. These met in convention April 17 1850 
and completed the organization of the Grand Lodge of California April 19, I860.’ ’ 

Representatives from New Jersey, afterwards Tehania Lodge, under dispensation 
issued March 1 , 1849 (New Jersey), and Benicia Lodge, U. D. (Louisiana), were present, 
but not allowed to take part m the proceedings, their Lodges not being chartered. 

Since its formation the Grand Lodge of California has extended and the number of 
Lodges in the jurisdiction increased. The necessity of having these Lodges formed into 
Districts has pressed itself, with consequent better work and supervision under the charge 
of the District Inspectors. 6 

In 1877 the Represents ti ves from this Grand Lodge to other Grand Lodges had to 
be augmented by additional appointments, and the Grand Lodges of Cuba and Colon 
solicited recognition, which was not giveu. The application of the Grand Lodge of Peru 
for help m consequence of severe distress was fraternally met by a grant of $ 1 , 000 . The 
V idows and Orphans’ Fund had the consideration for its organization at a very eai'y 
period nnt.l the diligent endeavors of this Grand Lod^ through its appointed officers, 
made it an accomplished fact. The principle of incorjwrating weak Lodges was acted 
upon in the early years of this Grand Lodge with marked advantage to the jurisdiction, 
while the safeguards to the institution of new Lodges made it almost certain ihat nothing 

to /r*7 80Dr y vou,d exist iD ‘'<e Grand Lodge of California. The “ Masonic 
“ y t . ^Cahfornia, which up to 1877 had a precarious existence from Masons, 
through the influence of the Grand Master, revived and became an important Maaonio 
organ. r 

K„n!r» 187 fK the “ Yt nd ” ° f tl,i8Grand Lodge was changed into the “Charity 
Jund, with more extended benefit to the needy of the Craft, and its benevolent opera- 
tions have continued. 

The successive Grand Masters in their annual addresses have promulgated much use- 
r, dl88ert * t 'ons on ti.e principles of Freemasoury and the usages of the 

Craft. They have had to deal, at times, with difficult Masonic problems, and through a 

ability^ yWr8 thC P °® iti0 ” ° f the Grand has Wn maintained for zeal and sterling 

The reports of this Grand Lodge show yearly progress and extension. In 1889 the 
read Alaster was appointed a delegate to the Congress of American States in Washington 

Wb ° h8d Wn Grand Lecturer of this Grand Lodge for eighteen years, 
dud October 18, 1888, ami Brother J. W. Anderson succeeded him. The new Muonic 
leraple at Wmters was dedicated July 30, 1890. Brother Alex. G. Abell, who had zeal- 
ously filled the position of Grand Secretary of this Grand Lodge for thirty-five years, 

J Dumber 28, 1890. The regret of the jurisdiction and the esteem held for the 
Brother were testified by the very mournful funeral service which was held. He was 
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•ucceeued by Brotlier George Johwon. I„ 1890 tbe establishment of a Muonic Home 
for tbe Widow* and Orphans of Maaon* was considered. This Home was completed and 
dedicated in 1899 and stands on land 270 acres in extent. To Amber promote its useful* 
uese, so as to include indigent Maaous iu its benefits, the accommodation liaviug been 
considered insufficient, its increase was suggested. The management of this establishment 
is under good control and its working “ all that can be desired.” It is faithfully fulfilling 
its obligations, and the trustees manifest a keen interest in tire integrity of its work. In 
the Masonic work of this Grand ledge are included— the dedications of several oew 
Temples, laying corner-stones of a large number of public and other important buildings, 
attending the Washington memorial service in 1899, consideration of numerous matters 
submitted for action, and giving decisions and instructions thereon, notably tbe formation 
of a Lodge in Paris, France, under its jurisdiction, which was refused, as "it would be a 
violation of the law of exclusive jurisdiction." The death roll of this Grand Lodge from 
1888 to 1898 includes many of its valued and worthy members, such as Brother Steven- 
son, who took part in the formation of this Grand Lodge in 1850, and its past Grand 
Master ; brother John Mills Brown, “ the illustrious Mason, citizen and soldier ; ” Brother 
James Oglesby, Grand Tyler for thirty-three years; Brother George Hinds, one of the 
trustees of the “Horn*.” The lamented deaths of Brother William McKinley, the 
President of the United States of America, in 1901 ; Brother Edward Myers Preston, in 
1903, and of Brother Joeiah H. Drummond, of Maine, in 1902, were most touchingly 
brought to notice of the Grand Lodge and pathetic tribut • jtai'l to their lives and Masonic 
labors. 

At the fifty-fifth session of this Grand Lodge, held October 11, i904, the report of 
work during the year was very great— three funerals, five dedications of Temples, 
thirteen corner-stones. The important decision was given that a Lodge cannot sus- 
pend u mentally incompetent brother, his hating become so after admission. The 
Grand Master spoke reprehcnsively on the practice of canvassing and otherwise using 
means to influence votes at the election cf Grand Lodge officers, and says : “ Consulta- 
tions as to the best material are proper; but consultations having the least semblance of 
those methods so notorious in political conventions should be avoided.” 

The re)K)rt of the Grand Secretary, Brother Johnson, made au “excellent showing of 
the business” of the Lodge and its financial stability. 

There exists a standing regulation that the sum of $300 be yearly set aside to procure 
a suitable testimonial to the retiring Grand Master. The petition of a Lodge at Honolulu, 
organized under the Grand Lodge of France, to come in as a body constituent to Califor- 
nia, was deferred until there be a thorough investigation of its origin and history, work 
and membership. 

The statistics of this Grand Lodge represent its growth by the following figures : In 
1860 there were 130 Lodges with 5,056 members; in 1870, 175 Lodges, 9,528 members; 
1880,213 Lodges, 12,313 members; 1890, 242 Lodges, 15,831 mem tiers; 1900, 267 
Lodges, 20,442 members, nud in 1908 there were 315 Lodges, with 36,126 members. 

Oregon. 

The origin of Freemasonry in this State is traced to February 6, 1846, when Brothers 
Joseph Hill, Peter G. Stewart and William P. Dougherty issued a notice to the Masouic 
fraternity to meet at the City Hotel, in Oregon Ci;y, on the 21st (February), to adopt 
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some measures to obtain a cliarter fora Lodge. To this seven Master Masons responded, 
and, after consultation, prepared end signed a petition addressed to the Grand Lodge of 
Missouri praying for a oiiarter, to give them authority to establish a regular Masonic 
Lodge at Oregon City, Oregon Territory, to be named Multnomah Lodge, which name 
was suggested by Brother Peter G. Stewart. 

The absence of quick and direct means of communication delayed the opportunity of 
these pioneers to communicate with other Masonic brethren, and the transmission of this 
petition to the proper quarter for several months. Brother W. P. Dougherty undertook 
to secure its transmission to the Grand Lodge of Missouri, and for this purpose placed it 
in the hands of Brother Joel Palmer, then a messenger of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and he delivered it to Brother James A. Spratt, of Platte City, Missouri. 

Oil October 17, 1846, the Grand Lodge of Missouri — then in session— received this 
petition, grauted the prayer, and stated in its proceedings: “ A charter was granted to 
Multnomah Lodge, No. 1, to be located at Oregou City, Oregon Territory.” Brother 
Joseph Hull was named as the Worshipful Master; William P. Dougherty, Senior 
Warden, and JFeudel C. Cason, Junior Warden. 

It was not practicable to forward this charter by safe means until December, 1847, when 
Brother Spratt gave it into the custody of Brother P. B. Cornwall, who was going West 
from Missouri, and, with a party of five persons, started about first of April, 1848; 
but through the hostile demonstrations of the Indians they were detained on the way, and 
the reported discovery of gold in California led Brother Cornwall to turn his attention in 
that direction, instead of going to Oregon, placing the charter in the hands of Brothers 
Orrin and Joseph Kellog (father and son), whom he had tested and found to be Master 
Masons. 

Brother Joseph Kellogg dn:/ delivered the Charter to Brother Joseph Hull, one of the 
petitioners, on 11th September, 1848. The tnink in which ftie charter was brought to 
Oregon by Brother Kellogg is preserved by Multnomah Lodge as an interesting historical 
relic. 

The Lodge was then duly constituted by the installation of proper officers, and pro- 
ceeded to perform Masonic work. 

The inducements given by the gold mines >*’ California took many away from Oregon, 
and Masonry lagged for a time, until brother Captain J. C. Ainsworth revived the old 
Lodge — at the request of the Grand Secretary of Missouri — after having, by examination, 
ascertaiued its condition and made a report thereon. From this time there was activity 
and prosperity, inasmuch that other Lodges were formed, namely, Willamette, No. 2, on 
5th July, 1850, by dispensation, ani chartered by the Grand Lodge of California Novem- 
ber 27, 1850, and Laiayette Lodge, No. 3, chartered May 9, 1851. 

On August 16, 1851, Masters and Wardens ’■epresei ng these three Lodges held a 
meeting, and agreed to form a Grand Lodge. A convention took place on September 13, 
1851, a constitution was adopted, and the Grand Lodge of Oregon was organized by the 
installation of the Grand Officers September 15, 1851. 

The Grand I^odge of Oregon progressed, and has made commendable developement, 
and has done good work. In 1860 several of the Brethren, who were connected with it at 
its formation, were included ?n the obituary list, the roost notable being Brother Thomas 
Ward, M the oldest Mason in the jurisdiction,” and a high tribute was paid to the worthy 
brother. 
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The jurisdiction had a year of much trial at this period, owing to losses by fire of some 
of its Lodges, and their operations were for a time crippled. The formation of new 
Lodges filled the place of several whose charters were surrendered, so that numerically the 
Grand Lodge maintained its position. 

The matter of “ qualification ” of candidates strongly obtained, for the Grand Master 
in his address of 1870 laid much emphasis ou the subject, and sums up by stating “he 
must be truly virtuous and fear God. “ The standing orders and resolutions approved by 
this Grand Lodge at its communication this year (1870) have been very useful as guides 
in dealing with perplexities which, without them, would not have been easily adjusted.” 

Four of the Lodges which were in this jurisdiction came under the jurisdiction of Wash- 
ington, aud three under that of Idaho, which represents a loss in this year of seven; but it 
had tlie charters of six surrendered as well, which increased its total losses to thirteen, 
while four were added. 

The Grand Lodge placed important meaning on the freqneucy of rejections in its sub- 
ordinate Lodges, and regarded it as evidence of purity and the wish to have only “good 
and true men.” 

The growth of this Grand Lodge from 1870 to 1880 was remarkable, having nearly 
doubled, aud its financial condition, was equally progressive. 

The successive annual reports record work highly satisfhetoiy. The Grand Lodge was 
continuously employed in the dedication of new Masonic Temples, laying corner-stones, 
etc. In the institution of new Lodges this Grand Lodge has exercised an amount of 
cautious discretion by a careful consideration of the necessity which has existed. 

This Grand Lodge, by its representatives, took |>art in the Washington Memorial 
Celebrations at Mount Vernon, Va., December 14, 1899, and souvenirs of the event are 
in its archives. 

Careful attention was oljserved in giving timely warning to its members respecting the 
1 Cemeau Rite” and the edict of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, insisting ou disasso- 
ciation with it, and it promulgated some of the salutary “ conclusions ” given at the Con- 
gress at Chicago, 1893, with respect to Freemasonry. The various matters which have 
caused discussion"!’ n the Masonic Lodges of the United States have lieeu dealt with by the 
respective Grand Masters tersely aud lucidly to the benefit of the sul>ordinate Lodges. 
In 1896 the Grand Master received invitation “to attend the meeting of the Grand Lodge 
of Italy on the anniversary of the deliverance of its capital,” but he was unable to lie 
present, and sent congratulations. The widow of Brother Jennings, the first Grand 
Master, presented to the Grand Lodge the jewel which had been given to him, to l»e 
placed in the archives as a memorial. The Grand Lodge included in its proceedings the 
decree of the Grand Lodge of Pern, June 13, 1897, “ to remove the Bible from its altar,” 
and notified its severance thereby of the relations existing heretofore lietween it and all 
other Grand I podges of the world.” Wheu this decree was rescinded in 1899, and the 
“ Holy Bible was restored as one of the three great lights on the altars of Masonry, 1 ” fraternal 
relation was renewed, much to the joy of all Lodges. 

This Grand Lodge was carefol in bringing before its members the matter of “Negro 
Masoury and the “ Prince Hall ” Lodge. A lengthy report was presented, which was in 
effect condemnation of the Grand Lodge of Washington In its action towards sueh 
Masons, they having no legal authority. “ Neither English nor any other authority 
exists, nor has at any time existed, for these colored Lodges "—located out of Boston to 
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make Masons or practice Freemasonry. Each of them began its existcuce in defiance of 
the Masonic Community of the State where located, and continues unrecognized by the 
regular Masons of the State.” ' 

The trouble iu the Grand Lodge of Ohio, and the existence of irregular Lodges in 
Philadelphia, and oue in this jurisdiction, were duly brought to notice. 

The Annual Session of 1901 was of peculiar interest, as marking the semi-centennial 
existence of this Grand Lodge, and the recognition of the auspicious event was duly ob- 
served with felicitous ceremonials. The Worshipful Grand Mister, Brother Henry B. 
Thielsen, introduced the subject with well-chosen words; a historical address was given 
by Past Grand Master J. M. Hodson, and interesting reminiscences were given by Past 
Grand Master John McCracken, from which the following deserve historical record : 

“ If were possible for us to perfectly portray with the pen the noble impulses, the 
high hopes and aspirations of the faithful brethren who laid the foundation stoue and 
erected the first Masonic altar upon the Pacific coast ; to tell the complete story of the 
difficulties encountered and triumphs achieved, it would iudecd be a most pleasing task, 
and present a picture of fraternal fidelity and Masonic enthusiasm on the part of those 
noble pioneers that would be most gratifying to the reader.” 

“Several of the early records have been lost or destroyed, and the traditions have 
been but partially preserved in the fading memories of the few who remain who took 
part in the first Masonic organization of the great Northwest.” 

“From the nature of the conditions surrounding the early immigrants, their character 
and known statements preserved, there were among them many who had knelt at our 
alters before attempting to penetrate the wilds of the unknown country. And from later 
combi uations, in both social and business relations, we have every reason to believe that 
Masonry formed the basis of introduction as well as the tie for the most frieudly associa- 
tions of later years.” 

The address goes on to deal with the difficulties of the time, of transport and mail 
communication, which necessarily retarded effort to establish Masonry, aud the |>ersistency 
of those interested ti carry out their laudable desire until success was gained, aud by the 
combination of the subordinate Lodges, a Grand Lodge was formed, as before stated, on 
September 16, 1851, with Brother Berryman Jennings as Most Worehipful Grand Mas- 
ter and Brother Benjamin Stark as Right Worshipful Grand Secretary. 

“ ^ was owing to the splendid Irainistration of Brother John C. Ainsworth, in 1854, 
and mainly through his influent- untiring industry that the foundation of the princely 
educational fund was laid ” 

Brotherly love, relief and ti i were the tenets of the meagre number of faithful 
brethren who, in the wilds of au almost undiscovered country, laid the corner-stone. 
Upon, it they built through prosperity, and through adversity their offeriugs were laid 
upon its altars, and to-day more than 100 Lodges, with nearly 6,000 brethren, proudly 
enjoy the present and look to the future undismayed.” 

The early workers of this Grand Lodge were referred to in these addresses with af- 
fectionate remembrance, and a high tribute paid to the energy and seal which character- 
ized their services, when their lodge-room was the M upper story of a log store building, 
the altar a rough packing box, the Master’s pedestal ft barrel of flour, the Senior War- 
den s a barrel of whiskey, and the Junior Warden’s a barrel of salt pork — supplies to the 
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United States government — but to them representing the corn of nourishment, the wine 
of refreshment, and the oil of joy.” 

At the Fifty-fourth Annua) Session of this Grand Lodge, held 15 June, 1904, the 
Grand Master opened his address in a strain of thankfulness for blessings. He testified 
to the prompt measures of relief of the Grand Lodge towards those who had lost rela- 
tives in the great waterspout which overwhelmed the town of Hepner, and nearly de- 
stroyed it, with the result that two hundred people lost their lives, including six brethren. 

Incident to the Lewis <& Clark Expo^ ion, held at Portland, 1905, the Grand Lodge 
appropriated $1,000 for Masonic purposes. 

The increase and growth of this Grand Lodge are seen by these numbers: In 1860 
there were 22 Lodges, with 623 members; 1870, 37 Lodges, 1,437 members; 1880, 62 
Lodges, 2,663 mend >ers ; 1890,96 Lodges, 3,361 members; and the records for 1908 
jdiow there were 108 Lodges with a merul>er 8 liip of 8,085. 

Minnesota. 

Under a dispensation issued by the Grand Matter of Ohio, Angust 8 , 1849, Masonry 
found its introduction into Minnesota by the organization of St. Paul Lodge, which con- 
tinued to work under the Grand Lodge of Ohio until May 27, 1852, when the dispensa- 
tion was returned to the Grand Master, with a request to dissolve connection with that 
Grand Lodge, and to pass, “as a subordinate already formed, under the jurisdiction of 
the Grand Lodge of Wisconsin.” This was complied with, aud a charter issued Januar** 
24, 1853. 

A charter was issued for St. John's Lodge at Stillwater June 9, 1852, and for Cata- 
ract Lodge at St Anthony, October 5, 1852. On January 8 , 1856, the St. Paul Lodge 
surrendered its charter to the Grand Lodge of Minn?& .a, and on January 10, 1856, a 
new charter was given to it, with three as its registered number. 

In 1853, February 23d, the Masters and Wardens of the existing Lodges — with three 
Past Masters — met in convention and passed a resolution to “ take such measures as were 
necessary in order to form a Grand Lodge,” and on February 24th the matter was per- 
fected and a Grand Lodge organized by the installation of the Grand Officers. From 
the time of the formation of this Grand Lodge the State of Minnesota had very much 
improved by immigration and extension of settlements. Freemasonry participated in 
the general spread ; new Lodges were rapidly organized, and District Inspectors were ap- 
pointed to supervise the Masouic work which, in many cases, could not be left without 
such help. The condition of this Grand Lodge was one of harmonious relationship with 
sister jurisdictions, r.nd its entire career pursued with strong energy. A review of its 
work, as embodied in its annual reports, shows it to be in the same march of progress as 
its sister Grand Lodges of the United States, both with resj^ect to numbers and 
sound management of its affairs. The jurisdiction has Lad connection with many 
emineut brethren in Freemasonry, whose memory deserves affectionate record, such as 
Brother A. T. C. Pierson, Grand Secretary, who died 26 November, 1889, after fourteen 
years 1 of faithful service ; Brother C. T. Stearns, the last surviving of the founders of 
this Grand Lodge, died in 1899 ; Bro. Jos. H. Thompson, Grand Treasurer for over 
twenty-three years, died June 14, 1901. Brother Thomas Montgomery succeeded as 
Grand Secretary, and Brother David W. Knowlton as Grand Treasurer. Several 
Lodges of the jurisdiction had to experience severe loss by destructive fires, which de- 
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prived them of hall, furniture, charter and equipments, and one was swept clean away by 
a terrific cyclone in the year 1895. These, however, buckling to afresh, with fraternal 
help, soon put themselves in working order again. The Grand Masters were not singu- 
lar in the large number of dedications and laying of corm atones, which they had to 
perform. In 1890, at the meeting of the Grand Lodge, the G«and Master gave a brief 
exposition of the “ Cemeau Rite/* instituted in New York city in 1807 by one Joseph 
Cerneau, and stated that “ the bodies are not recognized as legitimate or regular by any 
Grand Lodge in the world.” 

The excellent library of Brother Pierson, containing very many valuable Masonic 
and other books, was presented to the Grand Lodge by his widow, who refused to receive 
any compensation for it, and in view of the great importance of this branch, the library 
as well as the office of the Grand Secretary are located in suitable fireproof huildings. 
This Grand Lodge was represented at the Congress at Chicago by the presence of its 
Grand Master, who informed his Grand Lodge of the “conclusions” promulgated with 
reference to Freemasonry. The action of the Grand Lodge of Peru received like notice 
to that of sister Grand Lodges of the United States of America. In 1892 the 14 Masonic 
Veteran Association” was formed, its object being “conservation of the Masonic spirit 
among the older members of the Craft, as well as for fraternal intercourse with the Ma- 
sonic veterans of the Union.” The year 1897 was one of much trial on account of crop 
failure, business depression, and several destructive fires and consequent losses to the indi- 
vidual Lodges. At the Communication this year Brother T. S. Parvin, of Iowa, the 
oldest Grand Secretary in the world, who had done fifty -two years’ service, was presort 
and greeted with all the honors of his position and faithful work. The subject of the 
Prince Hall Lodge and the action of the Grand Lodge of Washington were fully dealt 
with by the then Grand Master. This Grand Lodge was represented at the Celebration 
of the Washington Centennial, in 1899, by the attendance of the Grand Master, and the 
celebration of its own semi-centennial anniversary, in February, 1903, was a grand and 
imposing function. In 1902 this Grand Lodge received from the Grand Secretary of 
England a cahle message acknowledging i l s expression of sympathy to the King on the 
death of his mother, Queen Victoria, and one from the Board of General Purposes of 
England, tendering the profound sympathy of English Freemasons “ in the untimely death 
of the highly esteemed and much Moved President of the United States of America, 
His Excellency, Brother William McKinley.” 

This Grand Lodge has kept pace with the growtli of the State, and the fign-es hereto 
indicate its development and increase: In 1860 there were 23 Lodges, having 800 mem- 
bers ; 1870, 83 Lodges, 3,200 members ; 1880, 141 Lodges, 8,647 members; 1890, 188 
Lodges, 10,912 members; .1900, 232 Lodges, 15,919 members; and in 1908, 248 Lodges 
with 22,987 in membership. 

KAX8A8. 

Iu 1854 dispensations were granted to organize three Lodges, viz.: Kansas 
Lodge at Wyandotte, August 4th ; Smithton Lodge at Smithfield, October 6 th ; and 
Leavenworth Lodge at Leavenworth, December 30th. These were under the authority of 
the Grand Lodge of Missouri. In 1855 (May 30th) a vote was adopted having reference 
to the foundation of a Grand Lodge by the Lodges then existing, but there is no record 
of the consummation. In November, 1855, the matter again revived, and a convention was 
held on the 14th, wh»*n the subject was unable to be dealt with, as only two Lodges were rep- 
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resented. On December 27, 1865, tbe Masters of Smithton and Lea veu worth Lodges agaiu 
met, and took definite action for the formation of a Grand Lodge, sending the proceedings 
of that meetiug to Kansas Lodge for approval and ratification. This Convention framed 
and adopted a Constitution, and, aided by visitors, opened a “ Grand Lodge,” approved of 
the Constitution, elected Grand Officers, and adjourned to March 17, 1856, when the 
Grand Lodge would be “ fully organised.” The Masters and Wardeus of the Lodges 
met, with one Past Master, and “ some doubts having arisen, confirmed the proceedings of 
the former Convention, and proceeded to organize the Grand Lodge»rfe novo. Thus was 
opened the Grand Lodge of Kansas, the Constitution adopted and Grand Officers elected 
and installed. This small beginning rapidly developed, and grew on equal lines with 
other Grand Lodges. This Grand Lodge discloses by its reports the same interesting 
features of management and work as are met in other Grand Lodges of the United States 
of America. Its successive Grand Masters have ibnnd their time fully occupied in the 
diversified character of Masonic work which fell to their lot to perform. The dedication 
of new halls, laying of corner-stones, official visitations have received due attention. The 
jurisdiction has had its share of mourning by the <Jeath of some of its* eminent members 
who were closely identified with the Grand Lodge from its beginning. Brother Daniel 
Vanderslice, one of the founders, died 5 February, 1889 ; Brother Christian Beck, Grand 
Treasurer for 34 years, died in 1892, aged 88 ; Brother John IJcnry Brown, Grand Sec- 
retary for 23 years, died March 12, 1893, and Brother D. W. Acker, Grand Tyler, died 
26 December, 1902. In the year 1892 two Lodges lost their all by fires, and the storm 
in Texas, which proved so disastrous to the brethren iu Galveston, was the occasion of 
substantial fraternal sympathy. The Grand Lodge of Kansas was indefatigable in estab- 
lishing a “ Home” for its indigent widow's and orphans, which is unsurpassed for the 
soundness of its organization and the integrity of its management. It has also a “ Masonic 
Mutual Benefit Society,” which proves of much good as a " safe means of insurance, 
w orthy of the confidence and support of the Craft.” Events which engaged attention of 
other Grand Lodges were fully dealt with, such as the action of the Grand Lodge of Peru, 
the Washington Memorial Celebration, recognition of the Grand Lodges of Western Australia 
and Costa Rica, and the important circular from the Board of Administration of the Swiss 
Grand Lodge of Alpina, 20 November, 1901, respecting a “Uuiversal Congress of Free- 
masons,” which from its composition—" chiefly Masons of the ‘ Grand Orient ’ of France- 
made it impracticable for a union with them to take place.” The subordinate Lodges of 
this jurisdiction observed a memorial service, where possible, on Washington day with 
appropriate impressiveness. 

This Grand Lodge has increased its fees for dispensations with the view of rendering 
the issue of them confined strictly to cases of absolute necessity. The consequence will be 
a closer attention to duty. The jurisdiction is divided into districts for the better super- 
vision of the Lodges. 

It is interesting to notice the rapid spread of this Grand Lodge, and the following 
statistics are indicative of its growth : In 1860 there were 32 Lodges, with 438 members ; 
1870, 71 Lodges, 2,645 members; 1880, 173 Lodges, 8,562 members; 1890,331 Lodges. 
17,333 members; 1900, 362 Lodges, 20,740 members; and in 1908 there were 379 
Lodges, with 30,46# in membership. 
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Nebraska. 

• ^ “if 6006 in this jurisdiction on April 3, 1855, in one Lodi, *, which 

ST*, m Z 1 ***** ^ 0 *“ i - d UDder from the Grand 

Masterof Illinois, February 1855; chartered October 3, 1855; Giddings Lodge (after- 

wards Western Star), formed on the authority of the Grand Lodge of Missourfby dis- 

? 28 ’ 18 ?’‘ ndCa ' ,iUl ^organized by dispensation^ from 
f T’ J , anlla J ry 9 ’ 1857 > a,,d cl '»rtered June 3, 1857. On September 
3, W57 these three combined, and formed the present Grand Lodge, with a membership 
of scarcely 100; in 1858 there were 6 Lodges with 140 members. 

... TI 'J® Qrand I f dg l bea ” ,er y creditable record in every department of iis Masonic 
hfs. Its successive Grand Masters have shown their fitness by the manner they have 
presided over the Grand Lodge ; the excellent decisions and advices given, and the Late- 
ncy and logic which have characterize,! their rulings in some very intricate and complex 
quest, ons Chanty and kindly help have been liberally extended, and its solicitude for 
the aged the poor and parentless children of its jurisdiction has been practically demon- 
“ p!f f P h ?,, e T. , en ‘ “ H °me ” it has establish^ ; the “ Education Fund ” a.<l the 
Relief Fund which is for temporary aid to lodges needing immediate help. These 
organizations are in the hands of worthy brethren as committees of management, and the 
annual reports of their workings are sources of great satisfaction to the Lodges at large. 

T JrTr, Wit f “7? ( S an< ! !t has l,ad t0 W the loss ° f efficient hands. 

The Rev. Brother Jacob A. Hood, Grand Chaplain for six years, died in 1891 ; Brother 

Secretary P. Gillette, Grand Counsellor and Teacher, did in 1894 ; Brother William H 
Bowen, who had been Grand Secretary from 1872 to 1899,did May 6, 1899, and Brother 
Christian Hartman, Grand Treasurer from 1879 to 1899, did September 8, 1899 
Their piaces have been filled by Brother Francis E. White, as Secretary, and Brother 
John d. Dinsmore, as Treasurer. 

Tile Grad Lodge has given recognition to the following Grand Lodges on applica- 
tion: Grand Lodp of North Dakota, in 1890; Oklahoma, 1893; New Zealand and 

I ft rrr n 1,1 i 1 . 890 the “ ° !rneaukm ” w*»ch agitated the Grand Lodges, was not 
left out of the proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Nebraska ; inded it receivd great 
atten ion for having been characterizd as “ unlawful and clandestine the Grand Master 
herenb * * *” ^ ,msc ^ ^u^hily and exhaustively against certain accusations by the ad- 

In 1892 the Grand Master recommended the “ social element ” in Lodges, and a cir- 
cu ar was issued that “ at four special meetings in the Masonic year the wives, daughters, 

ChtT 1893 1 f r ited ” T ‘ ,e Grand ^ at ingress in 

T^’ ns 3 r d a f “ rep0rt g,ven of ita “ CO™'"™"*” *« regard to Freemasonry. 

• 1 ..11 , 1 86 faV ° re ,,,C ira i*»ition of Masonic penalty on its members who 

10 ate the law, and engage in the liquor traffic, and carrid this out in 1898 by “ recom- 

tnetx ing that an example lie made where a defiant disregard of law is apparent.” 

The action of the Grand Lodge of Peru, both in removing the Bible from the. altar of its 
uxige* a, id its subsequent restoration, was regardd and dealt with in the same manner as 

,,' e ° . " , L,xl K eii ,li< l i and the Masonic upheaval in Washington was the subject of 
thoughtful deliberation in 1899. J 

The Grand Lodge of Nebraska was represeutd bv its Grand Master at the Washing- 
ton Memorial Celebration, 1899, and he gave a faithful account of the proceedings. An 
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occurrence which claims a record in connection with this Grand Lodge is the presentation, 
by Fast Grand Master G. W. Leninger, of “ an oriental chair which he had brought 
firm Italy, and belonged to an old Florentine family of the sixteenth century.” This 
was much appreciated, and the brother had tendered to him the expressions of the Grand 
Lodge accordingly. 

In the proceedings of 1903 the following appears: “ I have been asked whether it 
was proper for a Lodge to carry the American flag in processions, to which I answer most 
emphatically Yes. Let us show our respect and patriotism to the country in which we 
live by raising the flag on all public occasions.” 

The rontine work of dedicating new Lodges, laying corner-stones, visiting, etc., has 
had indefatigable attention, and the extension of this Grand Lodge is seen in these figures : 
In 1870 there were 24 Lodges, 1,056 members ; 1880, 70 Lodges, 3,469 members ; 1890, 
179 Lodges, 9 ; 282 members; 1900, 230 Lodges, 12,361 members, and in 1908, 243 
Lodges and 16,200 members. 

Washington. 

The four Lodges under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of Oregon united 
to form this Grand Lodge. They were Olympia Lodge, at Olympia, formed by 
dispensation November 25, 1852, and chartered June 14, 1853 ; Steilacoom Lodge, at Ste* la- 
coo m, chartered June 14, 1854; Grand Mound Lodge, chartered July 13, 1858; and 
Washington Lodge, at Vancouver, chartered July 13, 1858. These Lodges met in Con- 
vention by their respective Masters and Wardens, in person or by proxy, on December 6, 
1858, and in deliberation completed the arrangements for forming a Grand Lodge. The 
Grand Master was installed on December 8, 1858, and there was a member hip, collec- 
tively, of only about 100. The next year three additional Lodges were formed, and the 
total (seven) showed 158 members. The history of this Grand Lodge presents many 
features of interest to the student of Masonry, and its progress has been vigorous. In its 
earliest days it established the principle of Masonic charity when i decided that the 
amount given to a brotlier in need, by a Lodge out of his particular district, should not be 
refunded by the Lodge of which he is a member. 

In 1878 the Grand Lodge gave some very decisive pronouncements on the question of 
“gambling” as a moral disqualification. The Grand Lodge of New South Wales was 
dealt with in a lengthy report from the Committee to whom its application for recognition 
was referred, and the application deferred for more information, while New Mexico was 
recognised. In 1880 this Grand Lodge, by its statutes, prohibited Masonic work on 
Sundays, and thus settled a question which had provoked discussion ; and it was in this 
year that the action of the Grand Orient of France in removing the Bible ft its a^art 
was plainly set before this Grand Lodge by its Grand Master. 

Recognition was, at this session, given to the Grand Lodge of New South Wales, and 
regret expressed that this Grand Lodge was not in a jiosition to do so at its previous 
communication. 

The Masonic experience of this Grand Lodge contains incidents of peculiar interest 
and importance, and the prominent part it took on the question of “Negro Masoury ” in 
the year 1898 caused it much trouble, as it allied itself to the formation of Lodges by 
“certain persons claiming to be Freemasons of African descent.” The result of this is too 
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circular to the Lodges in the jurisdiction, as well as the uumasonic proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of Peru, and its subsequent rectification thereof. In 1894 the matter of 
insuring Masonic property was discussed in Grand Lodge and favorably entertained, as a 
security against loss by fire, a very timely act considering that four Lodges suffered loss 
by confla* ^ioua, and one of them— 44 King Solomou ” — twice in one year. The disqualifi- 
ed' a of pvraons engaged in the liquor traffic for admission to Freemasonry has been 
up! Id by the respecti ve Grand Masters, and the year 1898 witnessed the prosecution of a 
“3. is ooir; fraud in die civil court as a deterrent against imposition by unprincipled 
pe*> -PS. In this yea also the Grand Lodge had to deal with a communication from the 
Grand Masie* t f the Graud Orient d’ Italia, respecting 44 au irregular organization of 
Grand Oriente Jtaliano, which iutroduced innovations and reforms tending to convert 
Masonry into a public political association, and recognized by the Grand Orient of France.” 
The answer was: 44 No connection with the Grand Orient of France, nor recognition of an 
organization as mentioned, by the Grand Lodge of Washington.” 

Memorable events in which Masonry took part received attention, such as: The 
Washington Memorial Celebration and the Congress at Chicago, at both of which this 
Grand Lodge was well represented, and concerning which full reports were given. The 
invitation from the Board of Administration of the Swiss Grand Lodge at Alpine to a 
Universal Congress at Geneva was not accepted, in consequence of the majority composition 
being of the Grand Orient of France. In 1894 the following Grand Lodges received 
recognition and fraternal good wishes by this Grand Lodge : Oklahoma, New Zealand, 
Tasmania and South Australia. Concern for the aged and poor of its jurisdiction has been 
shown in the establishment and maintenance of the Masonic Home and Charity Fund, 
which are intended to serve the needs of the homeless and indigent. 

The obituary record contains the names of several useful and devoted workers, 
such as: Brother Benjamin Hamed, Grand Treasurer in 1898; Rev. Brother Harrison 
W. Eagan, Grand Chaplain in 1898; Brother McMicken, who succeeded Brother Harned 
as Grand Treasurer, 1899. In October, 1905, occurred the death of Brother Thomas 
Milburne Reed, then the oldest Grand Secretary in the world. He became Grand Secre- 
tary at the organization of this Grand Lodge in 1858, and held office continuously till his 
demise, excepting fonr years, three of which he was Grand Master and one year he was 
alwent in Idaho. Brother Reed was l>orn in Kentucky, and then moved to the Pacific 
coast in 1857. He had belonged to the fraternity for 68 years, and was held in the 
highest esteem by all. 

Times of financial depression and falling off in membership have told upon this Grand 
Lodge, but it has maintained efficiency for active service and good work. The decisions 
given by the Grand Masters on intricate points have been very instructive and beneficial 
to the Fraternity. 

At the communication on June 14, 1905, the suggestion of Brother Joseph E. Mor- 
cnml)e, of Iowa, that the Craft of the world should celebrate the bicentenary of the formation 
ofthe Grand Lodge of England, in London, in 1917, wasdisenssed and a resolution adopted 
in substance as follows ; 

44 The Craft throughout the world look up to the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of 
England with filial affection and veneration, and it is fitting that her children, from every 
quarter of the globe, should meet at her home to celebrate with her the bicentenary of her 
formation. That the Grand Lodge of Washington regnrds that such a congress of brother- 
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hood would be productive of the greatest good to the Craft and give a new inspiration to 
Masonry wherever dispersed. This Grand Lodge in this, its 48th annual communication 
looks forward with confident hope to the consummation of Brother Morcotnlie’s timely sug- 
gestion, and that the Grand Master now iu office, and his successors to 1917, are author- 
ized and directed to act in concert with other jurisdictions throughout the Masonic world 
as may seem meet and proper in the premises.” ’ 

It was also resolved that the Ciajl at large is indebted to Brudier Morcombe for his 
timely suggestion. 

t U * tl,C ret " rns of tl,is Graud decades the following is its growth s 

In 1870, 13 Lodges, with 400 members; 1880, 34 Lodges aud 1,152 members; ,690, 
68 Lodges, 3,025 members; 1900, 104 Lodges, 4,949 membere; and to 1908, 161 
Lodges, with 12,194 in membership. 

Colorado. 

On August 2, 1861, the Masters and Wardens, in person or by proxy, of the follow- 
ing Lodges, met in cunventiou at Golden City, o|iened a Lodge of Master Masons, exam- 
med the charters of the Lodges then represented, elected and installed Grand Officers 
and declared the Graud Lodge of Colorado “ regularly organized Golden City Lodge 
at Golden City, chartered by the Grand Lodge of Kansas, October 17, 1860 ; Summit 
Lodge, at Parkville, and Rocky Mountain Lodge, at Gold Hill, both chartered by the 

rand Lodge of Nebraska, June 5, 1861. These Lodges were re-numbered, and appar- 
ent y continued to work under their original charters. A constitution wai adopted which 
declared that “ every Grand Lodge possesses the inherent right to form a constitution as the 
fundamental law of its Masonie action,” and that “every Grand Lodge is the true repre- 
sentative of all the fraternity in communication therewith, and is, in that behalf, an abso- 
ute aud inde|>end< it body, with supreme legislative authority. That such constitution 
could be amended only by the vote of the Grand Lodge-tlie vote of two-thirds of the 

Lodges, and its own subsequent vote, the Lodges having a veto power by negative action 
or non -action. 

The Grand Lodge of Kansas, unknown to the Grand Lodge of ColorHo, had char- 
tered Nevada Lodge in Colorado October 15, 1867, and the irregularity nealt with at a 
session of tins Grand Lodge. This improperly chartered Lodge had done no work, was 
permitted to surrender the charter, and receive one from the Grand Lodge of Colorado. 
In August, 1861 , this Grand Lcxlge stood at 50 in total membership. The Grand Master 
in us address at the communication of 1870, was careful to impress on the Grand Lodge 
t ie value of great discrimination in selection of candidates, and extensive inquiry into 
tlicir morals and am instances,” and gave a sound lesson on Masonic ethics 
. The rcview of work given in the re,iort for 1880 was of a congratulatory nature, as 
It showed increase aud prosperity, with ,.crfect harmony. The decisions given during the 

year were many and important ; at the same time reproof was administered where neces- 
sary in brotherly kindness. 

This Grand Lodge has had to contend with the grave trouble of the " Ctrneau Rih, 
and t he adherents, which included some of its chief memliere, and the Grand Master found 
it judicious to recommend a “careful consideration of the entire subject.” In 1890 the 
invitation from the Grand Orient of France to the International Congress at Paris was 
declined on the ground that “ the Grand Lodge of Colorado had severed its connection 
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with body for being false to Freemasonry in striking from its ritual, belief in the 
Eternal God. 

A Grand Lodge formed iu Ohio, by certain members of extinet Lodges, was con- 
demned as “ a spurious aud clandestine organization,” and warning given against associa- 
tion therewith ; and the Grand Lodge of Peru was treated in the same manuer as had 
been done by other Grand Lodges of the U. S. A. The Congress at Chicago and the 
Washington Memorial Celebration were duly attended by appointed representatives, who 
gave full accounts. From tlie decisions given by the Grand Masters the following are 
quoted: Only Masons should act at Masonic funerals; Masonic work on the Sabbath 
improper ; corner-stones of buildings of e private and commercial cnaractcr should not be 
laid as a Masonic ceremony ; the law on the liquor question to be mandatory. 

In 1889 the corner-stone of the Masonic Temple at Denver was laid, and the build- 
ing dedicated in 1890. 

Tliis Grand Lodge maintains a Masonie Home, general fund, librarv and benevolent 
funds, and is iu connection with the General Masonic Relief Assoeiatimi. It has given 
recognition to the Grand Lodges of Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand and 
North Dakota In 1894 it compiled and issued a “ Working Monitor and Ceremonials ” 
to be used by the Lodges, , n which is contained the ceremonial for laving corner-stones. 
Donations from its funds liave been ma.le to the sufferers by the Johnstown disaster, to 

rkd f^llrati^r ^ ^ a " d * 1,10 ° toward9 tlle publication of the Washington Memo- 

This Grand Lodge has had its share of bereavement. Brother Thomas Linton, Grand 

Ed ' vard C Parmelee, who had l»een Grand Secretary from 
1866, died May 10, 1901, after 35 years of faithful and untiring service; and Bishop 

V- T n S|>a d ! P !’ of Co,ora<, °. Gran «l Cliaplain, die<l March 9, 1902. Brother Thomas 
Nicholl succeeded a. Grain! Tyler, and Brother William D. Todd as Grand Secretary. 

he Grand Lodge of Colorado lias a good record of work, and its successive Grand 

"* ' have been active in its performance. 

i <* r f ” ,low,ng 1 9l '°' V8 tl,e Progress of this jurisdiction, commencing with 1861, when it 

? ^ and 67 membera : 1870, 15 Lodges, 854 membera ; 1880, 28 Lodges, 1,857 
members; 1890 , 75 Lodges, 5,852 members; 1900, 94 Lodges, 8,392 membera 1908, 
114 1 .lodge*, 12,226 members. ’ 

Nevada. 

In 1863 futile efforts were made to form a Grand Lodge. In 1864 five Lodges con- 
curred m this intention, and fixed January 16, 1865, as the date of a convention. There 
were then eight Lodges in the State, all chartered by the Grand Lodge of California, 
.here were— Caraon Lodge, at Carson City, chartered May 15, 1862 ; Washoe Lodge, at 
ashoe City, and Virginia City Lodge, at Virginia City, chartered May 11, 1863 ; Sil- 
ver City (afterwards Amity) Lodge, at Silver City, chartered May 15, 1863; Silver Star 
iTlj 11,11 5 Esmeralda Lodge, at Aurora, and Ereuria! Lodge, at Virginia, 

clattered October 13, 1864; nud Lander Lodge, at Austin, chartered Octolicr 14, 1864. 

“* , n .?" t,0n “**» 8ix ^ ^‘"g re]iresented. The Committee on Credentials re- 
porteU: No one but actual present Masters and Warden* of Lodges should be entitled 
vote in the Convention.” After modification to admit the proxy of an absent Warden, 
this was adopted, and the Convention voted that “the officers of the Lodges present" 
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were duly authorised and qualified to oigauize the Grand Lodge of Nevada, The next 
day another Lodge was represented, and Lander Lodge was non-participant ; a Constitu- 
tion adopted, and Grand Officers elected and installed January 17, 1865. The charters 
were endorsed temporarily, peuding issue of new, and the Lodges required to make im- 
mediate returns as of the date of the organisation of the Grand Lodge. Lander Lodge, 
under the assumption of its inclusion in the jurisdiction, also made its returns, and the 
united eight Lodges showed 410 members. 

At the session of 1870 the Grand Master’s address was lull of cheerful sentiments at 
the condition of the jurisdiction, which “has increased its number and usefulness,” not- 
withstanding the “ rejection of unworthy material.” The Grand Master was not in favor 
with “making Masons at sight,” as lie stated “my own idea is that a Mason should go 
through the legitimate process.” It was at this time that representatives were first ap- 
pointed by this Grand Lodge. In 1880 the Grand Master was distinctly emphatic in 
referring to “gambling” He said : “This vice is only second to intemperance in destroy- 
ing the moral principles which Masonry seeks to inculcate,” and expressed his regret that 
the necessity had existed to introduce the subject; but at the same time thought the 
migratory state of the Territory had much to do with the habit This has also to account 
for the apparent retrograde ; but the Grand Lodge had kept its place for good Masonic 
work. 

At its Communication for 1904 the Grand Master was absent through illness, but his 
place was ably filled by the Acting Grand Master, who reported that corner-stones had 
been laid for the Orphans’ Home at Carson City and the Carnegie Public Library at 
Reno. He recommended as a regulation of Grand Lodge that “ the Master of a Lodge 
may suspend from office any officer of his Lodge who unreasonably neglects to qualify 
liimself to perform, or, being qualified, unreasonably neglects to perform the duties of his 
office, and in case of such suspension may appoint another to fill the vacancy.” 

The Committee on Jurisprudence, to whom this was committed, reported by a ma- 
jority “ that such power was already vested in the Master under their regulations, and 
that no new regulation was necessary.” This was adopted. 

This Grand Lodge emulates its sister jurisdictions in good Masonic work and sound 
Management. The decisions which die successive Grand Masters have given have met 
with approval, and have been in keeping with the general sentiment of the Craft on points 
of Masonic jurisprudence. 

The question of “the ineligibility of candidates engaged in the liquor traffic” has 
been fully recognised by this Grand Lodge, and in this connection it is said “Nevada is 
in the heart of the wild and woolly V/est, so called, and yet it is the rare exception for a 
Lodge to possess a member who is a saloonkeeper.” “ Her Lodges hold membership as 
high as any the world over, and, to judge by the reports of the committees on grievances, 

' much higher than many.” 

Lately it lias experienced a little numerical augmentation, and its financial status is 
sohen*. Strenuous efforts are made to establish its Home and extend benevolent aids in 
other directions. 

In 1904 the applications of the Grand Orient of Argentine, and of the Grand Orient 
of Brazil for recognition had to be deferred to obtain further information respecting these 
organizations. 

The returns of this Grand Lodge disclose the fluctuating character of its composition 
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.11 account of perpetual moves. In 1870 there were 14 Lodges with 977 members; 
1 800, 21 Lodges, 1,426 members ; 1890, 24 Lodges, 998 members; 1900, 25 Lodges, 
858 members; 1908, 25 Lodges, 1,241 members. 

West Virginia. 

The Lodges of this State had suffered severely i n consequence of the Civil War. In 
many cases meetings were impossible ; in some the charters ami properties were lost or 
destroyed, and all communication with the Grand Lodge of Virginia was cut oir for 
nearly three years; consequently in the lntl r part of 1863 most of the Lodges had ceased 
working. As soon as tranquillity began in some degree to prevail, the Masons l>ecame 
anxious to resume work. Seeking advice, they learned that they had the right to form a 
Grand Lodge, and the apparent necessity for so doing. A circular was thereupon issued, 
in response to whieh a convention was held December 28, 1863; hut the tide of war again 
spreading over raneh of the State, the delegates multi not attend. The matter was 
adjourned to February 22, 1864, and then further to June 24, 1864, when the convention 
met, and eight of the thirteen Lodges then in the State being represented, Grand Officers were 
elected and a day fixed for their installation. The convention adjourned sine die, and the 
Grand Officers decided that 110 further action could he taken. The reason of this action 
seemed elouded, as it could not be understood, in the face of like cases, and led to the 
summoning of a new convention, whieh was held April 12, 1865, at which the same eight 
Lodges were represented. Grand Officers were elected and Mav 11 (1805) fixed for 
installation, and adjournment made to that date. Accordingly, on May 11th the conven- 
tion met ; the same eight Lodges, with one other, were represented. Grand Officers were 
installed, and the charters of the Isvlges ordered to be endorsed under the seal of the 
newly-formed Grand Lodge, and retained until replaced by new. The legality of this 
new Grand Lodge was denied by various Grnrd Lodges, prominently that of Virginia, 
on the ground that West Virginia tvas not a State, or if it was, the Grand Lodge of 
Virginia had jurisdiction v,.er it; that the Lodges had not returned their charters nor 
paid their dues, whieh, it was elaimed, was a condition precedent to the legality of the 
Grand Lodge. This was replied to that West Virginia was a State de facto, and being 
80 , the Masons had a right to form a Grand Lodge with exclusive jurisdiction therein ; 
that return of charters was needless, and failure to pay dues was a matter for subsequent 
adjustment The questiou was discussed by both Grand Lodges, and in 1868 the Grand 
L)dge of West Virginia sent commissioners to the Communication of the Grand Iaxlge of 
Virginia, with a view to an arrangement. These were met in a fraternal spirit ; the right 
to form the Grand Lodge of West Virginia and its legality were conceded ; charters 
formally surrendered, but at request of the Lodges returned; and all Virginia Lodges in 
West Virginia advised to surrender their charters to the Grand Lodge of that State and 
get new ones therefrom. The dues were adjusted to mutual satisfaction, and the line of 
demarcation between the States being then undefined, Lodges in disputed territory 
remained under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge by whieh chartered. The determina- 
tion of the line placed each Grand Lodge in the position to e .eise exclusive jurisdiction 
in the State where situated. The few Grand Lodges whieh held back recognition home- 
Mfolv accorded it, and this Grand Lodge made its start on a career signal iztd by 
prmperity. At the Communication of 1870 the Grand Master stated that the unfortunate 
menaces diieh existed with the Grand Lodge of Virginia had beeu finally and definitely 
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settled, and the utmost good will existed. The reports of the several district inspectors 
were favorable, and new Lodges were in formation. This Grand Lodge collected some 
leading authorities on Masonic jurisprudence for precedents in its rulings, which have 
been very serviceable in settling doubtful questions. In 1890 th’ Grand Lodge of North 
Dakota was recognized with most fraternal greetings and pleas ire at its organization. 
The decisions of the Grand Master for this year, under " physical dwqiialification” are 
liberal in their construction. The district inspectors had much work in establishing 
uniformity and strict adherence to the requirements of the Constitution in dealing with 
applications from candidates, while the moral qualifications were enforced as alisolute 
essentials. On the whole, the Lodges were reported in a satisfactory condition and 
improving. 

In reviewing the proceedings of this Grand Lodge, the sound judgment of its 
successive administrations is apparent. The question of “ Physical Qualifications/’ widen 
appears to have caused perplexity, is dealt with by the Grand Master thus: "It has been 
well settled in this jurisdiction, by a long line of decisions, that any physical defect which 
does not prevent the candidate from complying with the requirements of the Ritual, or 
does not disqualify him from earning a living, and therefore make him a probable charge 
upon the Lodges, doe3 not bar him from admission to Masonry. It is entirely within the 
power of the Master of a Lodge, by jiersonal inspection, to determine this question.” The 
Craft under its jurisdiction has increased substantially, and new Lodges are formed yearly. 
The Grand Masters who have presided have had their share of work as appertains to the 
office, and some decisions have been regarded as " too much of the letter,” notably that 
dealing with “physical qualifications,'’ which makes no allowance. 

The establishment of a "Masonic Home” has not met with general favor by this 
Grand Lodge, the financial obligations seeming diffienlt to be adjusted satisfactorily. 
Providing for the needy lias, however, l>ecii suggested in rendering support to indigent 
brethren in their own homes, and rendering such help as peculiar cases may require. 

This Grand Lodge has increased very much ; in 1870 there were 43 Lodges, with 
2, 1 '! 1 members; 1880, 81 Jxidges, 3,415 members; 1890, 87 Lodges, 4,131 members; 
1900, 117 Lodges, 6,499 members; and in 1910, 143 Lodges, with 13,185 in membership. 

Montana. — A voluntary assembly of Masons to bury a brother with Masonic, rites 
was the origin of the Order in this Territory, and this led to a dispensation being applied 
for to the Grand Master of Nebraska, which was issued April 27, 1863, for the forma- 
tion of a Lrige at Bannock, then in Dakota, but understood by the Grand Lodge to be 
in Idaho. The dispensation was renewed June 24, 1863, and a further renewal June 24, 
1864; but when it reached Bannock the ]>etitioners had dispersed, and no Lodge was 
formed. Virginia City Lodge, at Virginia City, was chartered December 26, 1864, by 
the Grand Lodge of Kansas. Montqna Lodge, at Virginia City, was formed by dispen- 
sation from Colorado, dated April 14, 1865, and Helena Lodge was organized August 
17, 1865, by the same authority. Charters were granted to these November 7, 1865, by 
the Grand Lodge of Colorado. On January 7, 1866, a convention met, composed of 
Masters and Wardens of these Lodges, which proceeded to form a Grand Lodge; a con- 
stitution was adopted, officers elected, and ii stalled January 26, 1866, when charters were 
given to the Lodges, which made returns of i05 members. 

This Grand Lodge has bad its share of progress and prosperity during the years of its 
existence. In 1903, April 24, with the assistance of the President of the United States, 
Brother Theodore Rooeevelty the corner-stone of the new gateway of the National Park 
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1868 the total membership was 225; 1870,288; 1880,386; and 1888 723 in 19 
ges, and in 1910 there are ,53 Lodges with a membership of 2741 ’ ’ 

Utah.— O n February 6, 1866, Mount Moriah Lodge at Salt Lake Citv was orean.V^ 
under a dispensation from the Grand Master of Nevada, issued the dliv before^ ^ 
ter a question arose with respect to the treatment of Mormons claiming’ to be MawTs 

Ts wellTr bmittCd * f ° 7 GnU,d M “* Cr Wh ° “ «*• forbidding .» totereT^ 
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polygamists, might be excluded from its operation, and the dis,»ensation returned’ 
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praying for a charter. The Grand Lodge declined to grant the charter. The Lodge 
worked on for another year, when die request for a charter was repeated, accompanied hy 
a statement that unless they be given a charter unrestricted by the edict, they would 
decline to ^We any. Grand Lodge promptly accepted the surrender aud refused the 
charter. On October 8, 1867, the Lodge presented a petition to the Grand Lodge of 
Montana, and recited the circumstances, who rejected the petition ; and referred the peti- 
tioners to the Grand Lodge of Nevada for a redress of their grievances, as that Grand 
Lodge was qualified, to render justice in the premises. The petitioners then applied to 
the Grand Master of Kansas for a dispensation, which he issued November 25, 1867, and 
a charter was granted by the Grand Lodge October 21, lou<5. On January 16, 1872, 
the Masters aud Wardens of Wasatch Lodge, clustered by the Grand Lodge of Montana, 
October 7, 1867; Mount Moriah Lodge, chartered by the Grand Lodge of Kansas, 
Octol>er 21, 1868, and Argenta Lodge, chartered by the Grand Lodge of Colorado, 
Se]»tember 26, 1871, all of Salt Lake City, met in convention, and on January 17, 1872, 
“regularly organized” the Graud Lodge of Utah, having examined the various creden- 
tials, oj>ened a Lodge of Master Masons, elected and installed Grand Officers. This 
newly-formed Grand Lodge immediately entered upon the work of a constitution, and 
arranged for the regular working of its Lodges. 

An important matter was dealt with in the expulsion of a member of one of the 
Lodges who had joined the Mormons, which was confirmed by the Grand Lodge. 
In connection with this Grand Lodge it is of interest to the Craft to refer to Brother 
Christopher Diehl, Grand Secretary of this Grand Lodge for the past thirty-eight 
years, by annual electiou, who may well be designated a veteran in Masonry, having s]>ent 
half his age in the Fraternity, nearly all in continuous service. His Masonic career 
began in 1868. In 1869 he was Secretary of his Lodge, continuing for five years; in 
1874 Senior Warden, aud 1875-76 Master. From 1881 to 1886, he acted as Treasurer, 
when he was elected Secretary. 

When the Grand Lodge of Utah was organized, Brother Diehl was appointed Assis- 
tant Secretary and in 1872 elected Grand Secretary. Which position H still holds, 
and is recognized as one of, if not, the oldest Grand Secretaries in the world. He has 
been rewarded for his untiring services oy the Scottish Rite and the 33°, as well as 
elected Knight Commander of the Court of Honor October 22, 1901. 

The growth of this Grand Lodge is seen from the following figures: In 1880 there 
were 6 Lodges, with 408 members; 1890, 7 Lodges, and 475 members; 1900, 10 
Lodges, 867 members, and in 1910, 14 Lodges, with 1,638 membership. 

State of Oklahoma. 

This Grand Lodge comprises the Grand Lodge of Indian Territory" founded in 1874, 
and the Graud Lodge of Oklahoma Territory founded in 1892, which were consoli- 
dated February 10th, 1909 into what is now the Grand Lodge of the State of 
Oklahoma. Its advancement during the past few decades has been something phenomenal \ 
and is now in a most flourishing condition, and continuing to make great progress in 
Freemasonry by reason of the earnest and enthusiastic work of its intelligent and 
energetic leaders, to whom also, the State of Oklahoma itself, is indebted for a great deal 
of its present advanced prosperity. 
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The first Lodge chartered in Indian Territory was by the Grand Lodge of Arkansas 
in 1853, and which is now Flint Lodge, No. 11. Muskogee Lodge (now Eufanla, No. 1) 
chartered in 1855, Doaksvillo about 1860, and from then until 1868, in consequence of 
the Civil War, these were the only Lodges in the Territory. A Lodge was organised at 
Boggy Depot in 1868, now known as Oklahoma No. 4; Alpha Lodge was chartered 
by the Grand Lodge of Kansas in 1872, then came Caddo Lodge, No. 311, in the year 
1873, at which time there were six regularly chartered Lodges within die then Indian 
Territory, five of which had been chartered by Arkansas, and, one (Alpha) by Kansas, 
with a total membership of about 60, a slight comparison with its present membership 
of over 20,000 and still increasing, until it will undoubtedly soon reach 25,000; a practi- 
cal object leston to some of the older jurisdictions. 

A previous call having been made therefore, the representatives of Muskogee Lodge 
ho. 90, Doaksville Lodge No. 279, and Caddo Lodge, No. 311, met in convention in the 
town of Caddo, Choctaw Nation, on Monday, October 6th, 1874, for the purpose of 
organising the Grand Lodge of Indian Territory. The convention organised, electing 
Granville McPherson its President and then its fir* Grand Master, who faithfully served 
the Craft for three years in that office. 

Brother Joseph Samuel Mnrrow, recognised as the Father of Freemasonry in this 
jurisdiction, delivered the Oration at the First Annual Communication, and was elected 
Grand Lecturer, he also held the firet Emergency Communication, laying the Corner 
Stone of the Union Agency Buildiug at Muskogee with Masonic ceremonies on August 
18th, 1876. At the Third Annual Communication he was elected Grand Master, Sep- 
tember 4th, 1877, and served with distinguished ability for two terms. His administra- 
tion being marked for its progress, by the onward march of Masonry, and his record as 
Grand Master places him pre-eminent as one of the best, if not the very greatest Grand 
Master his Grand Jurisdiction has ever known. On November 2d, 1880, lie was elected 
Grand Secretary, which position he hoa held continuously to the present time. 

The Grand Master for 1883 was Edmond H. Doyle, of South McAlester Lodge, and 
during his administration satisfactory progress was made. Brother Doyle was for many 
years a member of the Committee on Law and Usage; he is an authority on Masonic 
jurisprudence; and has always been a prominent figure in the promotion of the advance- 
merit and welfare of Masonry in the jurisdiction. 

At the end of the first decade 1884, there were twenty-oue Lodges with a total mem- 
bership of 677, recognised everywhere, and rapidly forging ahead, showing a net gain in 
membership since organisation of 446. In the year 1892 ten of the subordinate Lodges, 
those located 0 u the Oklahoma Territory, withdrew, by permission, and organised the 
Ormid Lodge of Oklahoma Territory. During the administration of Grand Master Leo 
’ ® ennett > fr° m 1889 to 1892, he made such a truly remarkable record that placed hint 
along side that of Brother Murrow in having done things for Masonry, and also had the 
distinction of having lieen the youngest Grand Master, being then only 32 years of nge. 
He is very influential in all the councils of the Grand Lodge and of the Order; Past 
Grand High Priest and Past Grand Commander of Knights Templar. 

In 1899 Past Grand Master Henry M. Furman, the man of the hour, headed a move- 
ment to build and endow a Masonic Widows’ and Orphans’ Home for Iudiau Territory 
into which the Grand Lodge entered sealously. At the 27th Animal Commuuica.,o„ 
held at Wagoner in 1900 the Grand Master, P. B. Arthur, dealt with the i mutant sul>- 
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jects of education, the care of children and prevalence of illiteracy in the rural districts 
of Indian Territory where “the children of some of our departed brethren are growing 
to man and womanhood without a smattering of education, or a superficial knowledge of 
the social virtues.” He made a strong appeal for a real Masonic Orphans' Home. 

Great progress was shown, there being 96 chartered, and two Lodges U. D. with a 
membership of 3,790. During the year 965 degrees were couferred. The receipts 
having risen to $5043.09, were the largest in its history. The work of increasing the 
Oq>hans* Home Fund, which had lagged for some time, was this year renewed with 
increased vigor and its nucleus of $2500, that had accumulated, began to grow steadily. 
Bro. H. M. Furman was appointed Financial Agent and commissioned to raise $50,000 
for an endowment fund. The Grand Master’s administration was made notable by the 
number of questions answered and decisions rendered, numbering 56, a somewhat 
phenomenal record. 

The 30th Annual Communication, 1903, was held at Teshomingo, Grand Master, R. J. 
Allen, presiding. Twelve new Lodges were reported, also general prosperity. The 
Orphans* Home Fund had increased to over $16,000, and the Grand Lodge enlarged its 
appropriation for this fund from 10 per cent, to 25 per cent, of the gross receipts. In 
1904 the records showed 84 Lodges with a total membership of 5,559, and progressing 
rapidly. 

The booming little City of Tulsa entertained the Annual Communication, 1905. 
Grand Master William Otlio Bruton, presiding. Within the year a Masonic Temple was 
dedicated at Claremore and eighteen new Lodges orgauized. The membership increased 
to 6,363 and the receipts amounted to $9,189. The Grand Lodge accepted an invitation 
from Eufaula Lodge, No. 1, to attend the celebration of its 50th Anniversary. The 
Grand Chapter of R. A. M., which included Oklahoma Territory, voted and gave $750, 
the total amount of their Charity Fund, to the Masonic Orphans* Home Fund. The 
fund had now grown to proportions warranting active steps towards securing buildings 
and other equipment. Financial agent Brother H. M. Furman announced that he had 
reached his goal of over $51,000 in actual cash collected, and paid to the Trustees of the 
Fund. Without coinj>ensation he had worked day and night, wrote, lectured, made 
personal appeals , denied himself and his family the fruits of his own effort in his profes- 
sion, until he had carried the work to a successful completion. The collections for the 
year to this fund were over $19,000. 

The brethren of Oklahoma are certainly due a debt of gratitude to Bro. II. M. 
Fnrinau for his earnest eff ^ts in accomplishing his wonderful achievement in behalf of 
so worthy an object, in the face of many difficulties and other olwtaeles that he had to 
contend with. These, however, did not deter him from fulfilling his promise and completion 
of his most glorious work in 1005, something that will redound to his honor and credit 
not only for the time being, but for all time to come, and which u r as to him a lalw>r of 
love from beginning to end. 

The 33d Annual Communication, 1906, was held at Ardmore. Grand Master Richard 
Willison Choate, presiding. The corner stones of Temples were laid within the year 
at Mattusville and South McAlester. In many resjwcts this was the most prosperous 
year yet experienced. With the great tide of immigration had come many Masons from 
all parts of the universe, and the world was amazed at the rapid and wonderful strides 
Masonry was making in this sturdy Commonwealth and Jurisdiction. 
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The 3 If l Annual Coraraurication, 1907, was held in the new Scottish Rite Temple , at 
McAlester. This magnificent structure ranks as one of the finest exclusively Masouic 
buildiugs in the country. Grand Master William Andrew McBride , who presided, in his 
address said : “ Ao previous twelve months showed greater accession to our ranks, more 
jealous devotion on the part of our members or such avowed respect for our Order on the 
part of those without the fold” Brother McBride is recognized as the best authority in 
the Jurisdiction on the esoteric work of Indian Territory; he was for man 1 * years Grand 
Lecturer. Within the year corner-stones for Masonic buildings were laid at North 
McAlester and Pauls Valley, 17 new Lodges were organized and the net increase in 
membership was 802. 

The 35th Annual Communication, 1908, was again held in McAlester, Grand Master 
James Boyd Morrow, presiding. The year was quite prosperous with a gain of 673 
members, iucreasing the total membership to 9,149, eleven Lodges were added increasing 
them to a total of 193 active chartered Lodges. The temporary Orphans' Home was 
ojiened at Atoka, January 1st, 1908, with 30 children and one old man. At this session 
a committee, headed by Grand Master D. D. Hoag, of Oklahoma Territory, attended, 
and a committee was appointed to confer with them, to agree upon a basis of consolida- 
tion of the two Grand Lodges. The report of this committee was adopted and a special 
commission held in Guthrie, Oklahoma, simultaneously with the Annual Communication 
of the Grand Lodge of Oklahoma Territory. The committees to whom was referred the 
merging of the Grand Lodges of Indian Territory and Oklahoma reportal favorably : 

That the Grand Lodge formed, as a result of such merger, should be called “The Grand Lodge 
of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons of the State of Oklahoma” and that it should be incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of Oklahoma , by and under that name. 

That in order to bring about this result a Communication of the Grand Lodge of Indian Ter- 
ritory should be called to meet on the second Tuesday of February, A. D. 1909, at the same time 
of the next Annual Communication of the Grand Lodge of Oklahoma Territory, to be held at such 
place as the latter may determine. That at said Communication each of the Grand Lodges shall 
transact such business as shall come before them, and pass an ordinance vesting its jurisdiction 
in the Grand Lodge of the State of Oklahoma when it is organized. That both Grand Lodges 
shall then meet in convention in Guthrie, Oklahoma, and merge into the Grand Lodge of the 
State of Oklahoma, by adopting a Constitution and By-Laws, and electing its Grand Officers, and 
that the front page of the first published proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the State of Okla- 
homa shall contain the following: 

“Official Proceedings of the Thirty-sixth Annual Communication of the Most Worshipful 
Grand Lodge A. F. & A. M. of Indian Territory, and the Eighteenth Annual Communication of 
the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge of Oklahoma Territory, and First Annual Communication of 
the Most Worshipful Grand Lodge A. F. & A. M. of the State of Oklahoma,” and that each year 
thereafter the published proceedings shall contain a like front page with the numhers of the 
Annual Communication above changed. That the history of both Grand Lodges shall be em- 
bodied in the history' of the Grand Lodge of the State of Oklahoma. That a committee of four 
he appointed by the Grand Masters of each Grand Lodge to draft a Constitution and By-Laws 
and a uniform Code and Masonic Regulation for the government of subordinate Lodger. 

On February 9th, 1909 the Grand Lodge of Oklahoma held its 17th Annual Com- 
munication at Guthrie, Grand Master D. D. Hoag, presiding, to wind up ita affairs; in 
his address Grand Master Hong said : “ We have met to-day in our Seventeenth Annual 
Communication and I congratulate you, my brethren, in the growth and prosperity of 
onr Grand Lodge. The work of the past year has been a pleasant one to me and I hopa 
all our brethreu have had a pleasant year’s work with me. I have visited a number of 
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the Lodges, and among them all I have found peace, prosperity and happiness.” The 
Grand Secretary, William M. Anderson's report showed progress and that during the 
year twelve new Lodges were constituted and general conditions were good and prosper- 
ous, also twenty dispensations for Lodges were granted, and nineteen decisions rendered. 
The Masonic Home Fund was in satisfactory condition, with $47,698 invested in good 
securities. 

1 he Grand Treasurer, U. C. Guss, submitted his annual report showing receipts to be 
$24,139.96, and disbursements $14,107.10, leaving a balance of $10,032.86 on hand, and 
his Home Turnl report showed total receipts of $44,683.36, with disbursements of 
$44,276.50. 

Brother U. C. Guss, 33°, was made a Mason at Seward, Nebraska, in 1887 was 
an active organizer and first Master of Israel Lodge No. 169 at Ulysses, Nebraska. He 
moved to Oklahoma in 1892, and became Master of Guthrie Lodge No. 2, now No. 35, 
in 1894, also helped to organize Albert Pike Lodge, No. 60, now No. 162, and became its 
first Master, and was Grand Treasurer, of the Grand Lodge of Oklahoma, until the 
Consolidation in February, 1909, and of which he was one of the committee to draft the 
new constitution and By-Laws of the new Grand Lodge of the State of Oklahoma. 
Brother Guss has been very active in advancing Freemasonry in Oklahoma, having been 
Chairman of the building committee of the A. A. Scottish Rite Bodies of Guthrie, to 
build a Temple. At the first meeting of the Bodies they had wo money, at the next 
meeting the Bodies had, was to dedicate a finished Temple worth $100,000, and it was 
the beg! .ling of the popularity of Scottish Rite Masonry in Oklahoma. Before building 
the Temple at Guthrie the membership was only 88, which in ten years lias grown to 2 
magnificent Temples, the other one already referied to, at McAlester, with a membership 
of 1200 to 1500 members at each place. Ill : Brother William Busby, 33°, is Sovereign 
Inspector General of the A. A. S. R. in the State of Oklahoma. 

The Grand Lodge of Indian Territory also held its last Annual Meeting on February 
9th, 1909, at McAlester, where it then proceeded to Guthrie to meet the Grand 
Ixidge of Oklahoma, whence Grand Master David Durand Hoag, of Oklahoma, opened 
the convention with an excellent address, and then he introduced Past Grand Master Leo 
E. Bennett as the presiding officer of the convention, who in turn introduced as Secretary 
of the convention that grand old man, the Father und Patriarch of Freemasonry, Joseph 
S. Murrow, also as Assistant Secretary Past Grand Master Wm. M. Anderson, of the 
Grand Lodge of Oklahoma 

Under the Constitution which bad lieen prepared and adopted the first officers of the 
Omsolidated Grand Lodge were elected, Henry Lowndes Mildrow, Grand Master of 
Indian Territory during the past year, to lie the first Grand Master of the new Grand 
Lodge of the State of Oklahoma, George Rnddell, of Weatherford, Deputy Grand 
Master; Alexis Eddleman, of Marietta, Senior Grand Warden ; Charles B. Cook, of 
Snyder, Junior Grand Warden; M. W. Leo E. Bennett, of Muskogee, Grand Treasurer; 
Joseph S. Marrow and Win. M. Anderson, otherwise known as Brothers Apostle Paul and 
Timothy, for the office of Grand Secretaries, as provided in the adopted Constitution; W. 
II. Brown, of El. Reno, Grand Lecturer; Wm. Henry Talmage, Grand Orator. 

As each officer was elected they were called upon to make a speech. When the elec- 
tion of Brother Morrow, and Wm. M. Anderson were reached, Brother Murrow was 
sitting on the platform and Brother Anderson standing on the floor. Brother Murrow 
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*“* my tpeteh ’" he *«*PM down on the floor and 
taking Brother Anderson in his arms in full view of the entire audience of some i/>nn 

gave him a warm and Wfy embrace, which was cordially returned. The annlauw wm 
unanimous and tremendous, and tears were in hundreds of eves when n! u T 
«... .*>« , ta ,■«!*„,, b, 

rfectai me. Agatu the applause was great. This incident illustrates the fraternal 
feeling ami liarmony existing, which characterized the whole of the proceedings of this 
very happy meeting of rating these two distinct and Sovereign Grind BoSof Bit 
Lodge Ma.'-ons. The union doubles the strength of Masonry in the new State and there 

“T (,90) "" H °r d «**• f "» -s*. or oLw^S* LtS 

20^63 members, and fast increasing. *Awges with 

Past Grand Master Edmond Henry Doyle moved to dissolve the convention and pro- 

SSSSTa wS4SEn£: T 0lMmar ™ *'« “* 

• L r h ’ 0f ? k “ ,0 “ a ”’ *’ °™«l p„.' 

Brother \V P. Freeman, of McAlester, moved that the two Gavels used in closing 
the Grand Modges of Indian Territory be suitably engraved ami linked together and 
deposited in the archives of the Grand Lodge of the «** of Oklahoma,” 
engraved silver label be placed on the Gavel used in calling this Grand Lodge to order 

Gra^d M^M V 19 ° 9 ’ r 6 Gra " d Wl?e m(>t in an, P ,e for,,, wi,h a "*s office™ 
Grand Minster Muldrow reading the names of officers and committees, and after the trans-' 

McAJreteHn t 19Io! ,S,,,eSS ad ** 0Unied for i,s UCIt A Communication to convene at 

n . I 1 ?' e j‘ l T l 19 1°, of the Grand Lodge of the “State of 

Kwr?!'" SL ?. ,,ish ; ii,e temple, at McAlester, and Grand Master. 
Henry Lowndes Muldrow presiding. He recited favorably as to present conditions 
and continued prosjierity throughout the jurisdiction. 

The principal events of this Session are the following : 

jrsiass rs sj 

lol h d - ed , a . n endowmer " fund of $50,000.00 each, a total of $100/300.00. which the Grand 
f',. ,, has ,nves ' e<i ,n *^ ,s home an<l for its betterments. When eomplcled it will be one of the 
At the < 'elee»- hC T'er’ and . 81 ™ ,hc bovs and P irl " <** industrial as well as scientific education 
new c ° f .°^ C ‘ rS thc Junior Warden, Charlas R. Cook, who is well versed in the 

dm/inl T ' T W3S ad ° p,rd a * thc last Grand Lo,I K < ‘ ' cst '°n. announced he felt it his 

S 5 Tr Ch . ' h ° re 50 fcw who had ,he and having been tendered the “pin 

nt of Assistant Grand Lecturer, to accept the same, ami thus aid in the disemination of the 
new work, and as the honors in Grand Lodge were so few. and so many “hy who *„uM 

c~encT'th e , W ! r °Tt ‘° ** CleCted Crttml SfM ° r ' V " rden and hold ,wo offices £ 

«1 CC. thc last Grand Junior Warden of ihc Grand Lodge of Oklahoma Territory. Alfred 
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G. Cray, of Cheyenne, was elected Grand Senior Worden, and the last Grand Junior Warden otf 
the Cr^nd Lodge of Indian Territory, Charles Reeder , of Tulsa, was elected Grand Junior 
Warden, so that both of these brothers who had so graciously stepped out for consolidation, are 
«um back m line for the honors of Grand Lodge. 

The esoteric work, which was prepared and submitted by Past Grand Masters David D. 
Hoag, Wm. A. McBride, and Win. M. Anderson, os a Committee on Work, was adopted unani- 
mously the report of it was submitted by the exemplfication of each of the three degrees 
tsT.-ie u.<. rand Lodge and a special session of Grand Lodge called for that purpose. 

i\ well .-served recognition and compliment was paid to that Grond Old Brother . Joseph S. 
*r t.r v he for thirty-seven yeors , was Grand Secretary of Indian Territory, and prior to that 
i r iv f err its Grand Master, by retiring him from active work on a salary of $600.00 a year 
L . a ruble and worthy action. He was also selected by the Grand Lodge to compile a 
. 'l-m nor.'.'ir for Oklahoma. 

;* t • ek ^io ' : i for the ensuing year Deputy Grand Master George Ruddell, 

o \V eethericuv w...- . Grand Master, and Alexis Eddie man, of Marietta, 2). Grand 

M ti^ t \V . I K a .derson, G, Secretary and P. G^ M. David Hoag, G , Lecturer . 

Only tv' < 1 Mie Grand Masters have been Indians, M. W. Silas Armstrong, in 1896, 
and M. W. T >V ; K»n O. Bruton, in 1901. Many Indians hold subordinate positions. 


Wyoming. — The Grand Lodge of Colorado chartered Cheyenne Lodge October 7, 
1868 ; Laramie Lodge, September 28, 1870; and Evanstou Lodge, September 30, 1874 ; 
and the Grand Lodge of Nebraska chartered Wyoming Lodge June 23, 1870. 

The Masters and Wardens of these met December 15, 1874, and regularly proceeded 
to organize themselves into a Grand Lodge on the same day. There were 250 in collec- 
tive membership. 

Tbis Grand Lodge is under some disadvantage ; the comparatively few Lodges, sparse 
population, limited railway facilities, make the question of territory allotted to Lodges 
one of importance, but by mutual arrangement much of the difficulty is obviated. The 
Grand Masters have bad their work to do of a Masonic character, and the matters which 
have come up for discussion and adjudication have been carefully dealt with. At the 
Communication of 1894 the claims of the State University at Laramie were pressed on 
the Grand Lodge by the Grand Master, who premised that in the proper education of the 
youag the well-being, not only of the State, but the progress of Freemasonry, is to be 
looked for. 

In 1880, or six years after its formation, there were 5 lodges, with 378 members; 
1890, 12 lodges, 650 members; 1900, 16 lodges, 1,098 members; and in 1910, 29 lodges, 
with 2,400 in membership. 

South Dakota. — Under authority of the Grand Lodge of Iowa, St. John’s Lodge, at 
Yankton, received a dispensation dated December 5, 1862 ; a charter was granted June 3, 
1863; Incense Lodge, at Vermillion, a dispensation January 14, 1869, chartered June 2, 
1869 ; Elk Point Lodge, at Elk Point, a dispensation March 23, 1870, chartered June 8, 
1871 ; Minnehaha Lodge, at Sioux Falls, a dispensation July 13, 1873. chartered June 3, 
1874 ; Silver Star Lodge, at Canton, a dispensation Fehniarv 6. 1875 ; chartered June 2, 
1875; and Mt. Zion Lodge, at Springfield, a dispensation February 16, 1875, chartered 
June 2, 1875. On November 22, 1872, the Grand Master of Minnesota issued a dispen- 
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Mtion for Shiloh Lodge, at Fargo, which was chartered January 14, 1874; a dispensation 
forBismarek Lodge, at Bmuarek, 1874; another in 1875, chartered January 12^1876. 

, T “ ^ °'®* koU « Elk Point, June 21, 1875, by the Lodges 

which had been chartered by the Grand Lodge of Iowa. Those holding u^r the GnS 
Lodge of Minnesota mode no response to tlie invitation to join in the movement for a 

!o e Jtl ra iw^it e snr . g . tlmt they were in that i ,artof t,,e Territor y wiich is 

7“ f ? WM 8,,pp08ed !t wo,,ld *» bl «t a short time before 

the Temto^ should bed, vnled, and the Northern Lodges were not inclined to be changing 
allegiance if they joined tl« new Grand Lodge. Thedivision of the Territory was, how! 
ever, delayed for 14 years. The whole area was settling rapidly. New Lodges formed 

ind^BismarekT^l *° ^ Gra " d ^ a,,thoriz * tion - Shiloh came in 1879, 

The Grand Lodge was launched under the most favorable auspices. Grand Secretary 

°! f e “ MOD i Libror y «“ ^ar I«wa, one of the most d il 

tingiuslied Masons of the West, Past Grand Master of Masons in Iowa, journeyed to 
Vermdlion end installed the officers, with Brother Thomas H. Brown, of Sioux Falls, 
Most Worthy Grand Master at their head, on the 21st of July, 1875 

, \r?'! ,C n i0n 'T- !! ghly P t r08 l ,erou8 t)Ut with °ut history up to the meeting in June, 

1889, at Mitchell, at which time there were 103 Lodges with a membership of 4 595 The 

divisiou of the Territory into two States was in process of being accomplished! The 

P * rt ° f !'* Terri ‘° ry Wl,ich WM tl,cn «• *ke eve of becoming the toe of 
North. Dakota were unanimously of the opinion that the time had arrived for them to 
withdraw and form a Graml I«dge of North Dakota. The perfect acquiescence of the 
Southern brethren was socordial that the representatives of the 29 Northern lodges with- 
drew to another apartment and then and there formed the Grand Iyodge of North Dakota 
Tins action was communicated to tin* Graml Lodge of Dakota, and all business was sus! 
pended until formal recognition of the Ne, r Grand Ijodgt could be officially accorded \ 
committee then submitted a plan for the pro rata division of the funds and the property 
winch was agreed to. The Office, of both Grand Lodges were then jointly Lillcd! 
The jewels ot the Graml Lodge of Dakota were presented to the Grand Lodge of North 
Dakota, and their Grand Officers were made honorary memliere of the Southern Grand 
« ,, * Ce “ nd ,wrnlo "- v ^vailed, and the word “ South" was prefixed to the word 

Dakota as soon ns the Constitution was amended. At the session of 1890 the Grand 
Charity fund was established, which in 1910 amounted to $5,665.06. 

The keen interest felt by Graml Secretary T. S. J'urvin, of Iowa, was again manifested 
in the year 1886, when be donated to this Grand Lodge, for its Library, five hundred 
Louud volumes of Masonic publications. This magnificent present stimulated the interest 
of the brethren, and r :in y volumes have since bi\** contributed from year to year. The 
present Grand Secretary, Jt Brother George A. Fettigmr, who ‘is constitutionally 
Grand Lodge Librarian, liecame imbued with the passion of building it up to the greatest 
proportions. lie took the books to Sioux Falls and settled there. To avoid the dnngrr of 
fire, he enlisted the brethren in the project of erecting a building to safely house this 
valuable rolleetion, to such an extent, that n Masonic Temple, of Sioux Falls stone, bus 
been erected at an expense exceeding $65,000.00. that contains the Library, since 1906, in 
qnarters as completely fireproof as the science of architecture can make them. There 
are now over 8,000 bound volumes, and a large number of pamphlets. When this col- 
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lection was made safe from fire, Brother Newton R. Earvin , son and successor of the 
donor, presented to the Library a life-size portrait of its beloved benefactor to grace the 
walls. Another valuable collection of books, antique and rare, is that of a great friend, 
Brother Nelson L . Finch, whose gifts are the joy ami pride of the Grand Secretary. In 
1910 there were 121 lodges, with a membership of 8,301. 

In 1906, when the Grand Lodge met in Sioux Falls, Pa9t Grand Master T. H. Brown, 
first Grand Master of Dakota, invited all the Past Grand Masters, the sitting Grand 
Master, Deputy Grand Master, and Grand Secretary, to dine with him, at his home. The 
occasion was so interesting that those present manifested their appreciation of the pleasur- 
able event by forming an association with the host of the evening at its head, to be known 
as the "Grand Master’s Family,” which should dine together on the eveuing of the 
first day of the annual Grand Com in unicat ion, and discuss informally such matters of 
interest to the Craft as should come uppermost at the time, and keep a journal of sueh 
matters as should be deemed of sufficient importance. 

The Masonic Veterans’ Association was organized in 1900, nt Aberdeen, with Past 
Grand Master Albert W. Coe as Ven. President. Its meetings are held annually with 
the Grand Lodge. Its memliership now numbers 172. Past Grand Master Harvey J. 
Rice is Ven. President, and Brother Socrates Drew, Ven. Secretary. 

Royal Arch Masonry . — On June 12, 1884, at Aberdeen, a dispensation from a Grand 
Chapter was asked of and granted by the Gen. Grand High Priest, and M. E. Companion 
T. S. Parvin, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, jierformed the duty of Constitution and Installation, 
at Sioux Falls, February 25, 1885. There we™ present, by representation, seven Char- 
tered Chapters and six U. D., to whom Charters were then granted. Companion William 
Blatt was made M. E. Grand High Priest, at whieh time there was a membership of 638. 

The Order of High Priesthood was inaugurated in 1887. At the Grand Convocation 
of 1889, the Territory being in process of division into two States, the G. G. High Priest 
suggested that the Chapters situated on the two sides of the Seventh Standard Parallel 
hold separate Conventions and institute separate Grand Chapters. The Grand Chapter of 
Dakota continued, however, to exercise its Constitutional duties until the Territory ceased 
to exist, November 2, 1889, at which time the funds and property were divided by agree- 
ment, and the Grand Chapters of North Dakota and South Dakota were l>orn on that day. 
The Grand Chapter was constituted by V. E. Companion T. S. Parvin, January 6, 1890. 
The number of Chapters in 1910 was 35, with a mcml>erjdiip of 2,765. 

KnighU Templar. — The Grand Commandery of Dakota was constituted at Sioux Falls, 
May 14, 1881, bv Sir Knight V. E. Theodore 8. Parvin, acting under the Grand Master’s 
Warrant, with five Commanderies. Sir Samuel Rov, It. E. Grand Commander. 

The Grand Commandery of North Dakota was formed in 1890. The Sir Knights of 
North Dakota met with Dakota at Sioux Falls, at the annual Conclave. There they took 
leave in a tender and affectionate manner. The funds were divided by a Committee; and 
the jewels of the officers were presented to the Grand Commandery of North Dakota. By 
order of the Grand Master, the name was changed to Grand Commandeiy of South 
Dakota. The numlier of Commanderies is 17, with a meml>erslii}) of 1,539. 

The A. A. Scottish Rite flourishes in the State, There are Ixxlges, Chapters, Councils 
and Consistories at Yankton — Oriental Consistory, No. 1, chartered 1888; Dead wood — 
Black Hills Consistory, No. 3, chartered 1803 ; Aberdeen — South Dakota Consistory, No. 
4, chartered 1896 ; Sioux Falls — Occidental Consistory, No. 2, chartered 1908 ; Webster — 
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Aberdeen. It has a membership of over 2,000 in 1911 

,T, Ea8tc , r " f tar - nkled to tile Masonic Fraternity only by family tie9 haa buddpd 
and blossomed wherever the Aneient Craft has opened a workshop. The Grand S 
was opened ... 1889, at Watertown, with fonr Chapters ThereTas been 1 JLd ? u 

at tuT” D | A \r TA :~ T r iS Gm " ,, Ix)d Se come into existence at Mitchell, South Dakota 
at the Annual Meeting of the then Grand Lodge of Dakota, when on Ju7e ,2 .««o ’ 

i !E^.5“Er ^ £2 k\? *■ r- '" J 

««i z sm z£z ? t tz 

J 'S? 'E 

une 12, 1871 (and this, oltor the ot^anizatioti of tlte Grand LraW ,,f l>.ltotal an ,1 ’ 
lodcre was chartered hv fU r i w. 1JIW, o p 01 ^^ota), another 

.h. s»» of E At ZLttoi » r“f “ “r :*• — * “1“ «f 

Grand Lodge of Dakota m. I r K 1* I ,artR, l )a, e m the organization of the 

the Grand fid r n i’ f ° r M vera yeare t0 “‘-‘knowledge the authority of 

the Grand Lodge of Dakota; until 1879, on the part of Shiloh and lxso of r: , 

theGran ; 1 ^®/p»k«to. In this theGrand Lodge of Min, sotn was clearlv at f a T 
and bmthe"ove.‘ In ' oirtLoT “f Th' ** "‘T ^ 

“f w.*-* «** z A o AlAiA:, fkcr E A”ra 

dearly prwd by the brethren of North Dakota. Since that time, although the linesTf 

,::rr ’ etW *" ^ orth and Sw "« h are not ....morons, all good fellowship 

brotherly sympathy have existed between the two Grand Lodges. P 

T J „ Dakota Masonry has prospered along with its material growth. Its Grand 

t. o n rrr r .: artered ^ nmi 2 u - n - «*'• » ^1^4, ... 1 910, ? m 

f Fra k ¥', tl,e rHH, ' t ° f e >*‘"' n •""" " f - ' he par, of the late 
of Mnnn J * l ^ Thompson. contains upwards of 5,000 volumes. The etaudurds 

of Masonry are high, and prospects for the future ara good, ami this Grand Lodge btd evea 
m doing its part in the work of the twentieth century. * 


L 
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The present (1910) Grind Master is John J. Hull, of Wahpetou, and the Grand 
Secretary is Walter L. Stock well, of Fargo. 


New Mexico. — Tlie early Lodges were chartered by the Grand Lodge of Missouri, 
viz. : Montezuma, May 8, 1851 ; Bent, June 1, 1860, but its charter was surrendered in 
1865; Chapman, June 2, 1866; Aztec, October 19, 1867 ; Kit Carson, October 12, 1869; 
Silver City, October 14, 1873; Union, October 16, 1874; and Cimmarron, October 14, 
1875. The Masters and Wardens of Montezuma, Chapman and Azteo Lodges, met in 
Convention August 6, 1877, to form a Grand Lodge. A constitution was adoptod, and 
Graud Officers were elected. These were installed on August 7, 1887, and “the Grand 
Lodge of Mexioo was declared organized in ease and opened in ample form. M 

When this Grand Lodge was formed by the four Lodges, there were 166 members* 
During the 33 years of its existence, it has done much work, and shown its activity in all 
the matters and on all the subjects which have engaged attention. Numerous corner- 
stones have been laid, new halls dedicated, official visits paid to its Lodges, attending 
Congress and ceremonials. It possesses a charity fund in good position ; the report is 
“ perfect harmony among the Lodges.” 

The growth of this Grand Lodge has been steady and progressive, as appears by the 
following figures: In 1880 there were 4 lodges, with 184 members; in 1890, 17 lodges, 
696 members; 1900, 20 lodges, 971 members; and in 1910, 38 lodges, having 2.381 in 
membership. 


Arizona. — The Grand Lodge of California chartered Aztlan Lodge, at Prescott, 
October 11, 1866; Arizona, at Phoenix, October 16, 1879; and Tucson, at Tucson, 
October 15, 1881. Solomon Lodge, at Tombstone, was formed by dispensation June 4, 
1881 ; and White Mountain Lodge, in Globe, was chartered by the Grand Ixdge of 
New Mexico, January 18, 1881. 

On March 23, 1882, representatives of Arizona, Tucson, and White Mountain Lodges, 
met in Convention and considered the propriety of forming a Grand Lodge. It was 
decided that they had the power to form a Grand Lodge, and the Convention adopted a 
constitution. A Lodge of Master Masons was then opened, and Grand Officers were 
elected. They were installed March 25, 1882, and the Convention adjourned fine die , 
and the Grand Lodge opened. The charters of the Lodges were properly endorsed and 
returned to them as their authority. A charter was granted to Solomon Lodge, then 
U. D., and the Grand Master was authorized to endorse the charter of Aztlan Lodge, 
whieli immediately gave in its adhesiou and made the required returns. The five Lodges 
had a membership of 274. This Grand Lodge has kept pace with other jurisdictions in 
the character of its general work as required from time to time, and shows good results 
yearly. The Grand Masters have performed the customary ceremonials in laying corner- 
stones, dedications, the attendance at the Chicago Congress and Washington Memorial 
celebrations. Some excellent decisions have bceu given on knotty points, which have 
been satisfactorily received. 

In 1887 there were 6 lodges, with 355 members ; 1890, 9 lodges, 429 members ,* 1900, 
14 lodges, 828 members ; 1910, 20 lodges, 1,807 in membership. 
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HISTORY OF ROYAL ARCH MASONRY IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 


CHAPTER XXXYI. 

ROYAL ARCII MASONRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

I N considering the history of Royal Arch Masonry in the United States, it mnst be re- 
membered that it was first brought into notice by the “Ancients” in Great Uritain; 
that it was soon after cultivated by the adherents of the old Grand Lodge, and prob-’ 
ably to a greater extent than by the “Ancients; ” that at first the degree was conferred 
by both parties nnder the authority of Lodge warrants, or in Chapters appurtenaut to a 
Ixidge; that the old Grand Lodgo party first conferred it in Chapters distinct from the 
Lodge; that their example was soon followed by the “Ancients;” and that it was intro- 
duced into this country, while it was iu a transition state, and before it was fully organ- 
i*ed into a separate system in Great Britain. 

The "Ancients ” and the Grand Lodge of Scotland commenced chartering Lodges in 
America at a time when the Royal Arch degreo liau begun to attract the attention of the 
craft, and both those governing bodies held that a charter for a Lodge carried with it 
the authority to confer that degree. 

It has been understood that tho « Modern ” (old) Grand Lodge did not tolerate the 
conferring of this degree by virtue of a Lodge warrant. But it is now well settled that, 
while in 1765 they established a separate body for conferring this degree, previously to 
that date it was conferred in a Lodge, or a Chapter appurtenant to a Lodge, and under 
a Lodge warrant. (See ante Vol. III., p. 210, etc.) 

As in 1758, when the "Ancients” established their first Lodge in America at Phila- 
delphia, the Royal Arch degree was cnltivated by them, there can be little donbt that 
it was understood, as a matter of course, that this degree could be conferred under that 
warrant. This conclusion is strengthened by the namo of the next Lodge chartered, 

" Royal Arch Lodge.” The records of this Lodge from 1767 have been preserved, and 
they contain references to the Royal Arch Degree in 1768. Undoubtedly the degree was 
occasionally conferred in the Pennsylvania Lodges till 1795. 
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In 8k Andrew’s Lodge in Boston, the degree wu conferred, as shown by the records 
as early as 1T69. And while daring the Revolution the conferring of it was suspendi-l, it 
was resumed afterwards and the degree was cultivated to a greater extent than ever 
before. 

On December 15, 1760, George Ilarrison, Provincial Grand Master of New York nnder 
the old Grand Lodge, granted a warrant for 14 Independent Royal Arch Lodge” in the 
City of New York, whose name certainly indioates that it conferred the Royal Arch de- 
gree; other circumstances point to the same oonclusion. Harrison had already (Decem- 
ber 7, 1757) granted a charter for a Lodge iu New York City with the power of confer- 
ring the Mark Degree. 

Mf mJ Military Lodges also conferred the Royal Arch Degree, and in all probability 
more frequently than the local Lodges. 

The rituals in use were diverse, and the parts, into which the degree was divided, 
differed under the different rituals, although presumably the essentials were uniform, or 
sufficiently so to insure mutual recognition. 

For thirty years or moro it was often conferred as a side degree, the requisite number 
of companions assembling at pleasnre and conferring the degree under tho sanction of a 
Lodge warrant borrowed for the purpose; this method was recognized as regular by the 
Chapters of a partially permanent character. 

Iu 1795, however, as has been already stated (ante pp. 374, 375), James Molan ap- 
peared in Philadelphia, organized Chapters and formed a Grand Chapter. Who he was, 
or whence he obtained the degree, or under what authority he claimed to act, docs not 
appear. In consequence of this affair, the Grand Lodge authorized the formation of a 
Grand Chapter subordinate to the Grand Lodge, but at the same time it affirmed 
the right of every regularly warranted Lodge “to make Masons of the higher degrees.” 
This organization in 1795 was the first in America, but was little more than a nominal 
organization, leaving the Lodges to coufer the degree as they had done previously. 

The Chapter attached to St. Andrew’s Lodge in Boston adopted a code of by-laws of 
the 41 Royal Arch Lodge” September 1, 1769— the first code in this country so far as 
known. But it continued to work under the Ledge warrant. There was a Chapter also 
at Newburyport, Massachusetts, in 1790, held under tho Lodge warrant. These two 
Chapters conferred together in 1794 about the work. St. Andrew’s Chapter had already 
adopted the Mark Degree but conferred it only on Past Masters. In 1797 the question 
of procuring a warraut was discussed, aud it was agreed that it must be obtained from 
England. 

In the meantime Chapters had been established iu the City of New York. Unfortu- 
nately, little is known of the origin or history of the two older ones. One of them. 
Washington Chapter, granted charters for new Chapters; to what extent is not known, 
but certainly to the five earlier Chapters in Connecticut. It did not claim to be a Grand 
Chapter, blit granted charters 44 by virtue of the power to us regularly committed,” call- 
ing itself, however, 44 The Mother Chapter.” It chartered Hiram Chapter No. 1, at Now- 
ton, April *29, 1791; Franklin, No. 2, at New Haven, May 20, 1795; Washington, No. 3. 
at Middleton, March 15,1796; Franklin, No. 4, at Norwich, March 15,1790; and Solomon, 
No. 5, at Derby, March 15, 1796,- —all in Connecticut. Hiram Chapter kept two record* 
for many years, one for the Chapter proper, anti one for the Mark Lodge, which exercised 
jurisdiction over the degrees of Mark Master, Master in the Chair and Most Excellent 
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Muter; Washington No. 3, had had a previous continuoui existence since 1783, acting 
under the warrant of St. John’* Lodge; and Solomon’s Chapter had been in exigence 
previously to the date of its charter, but how long cannot be ascertained. 

Providence Chapter waa established at Providence, R. I., in 1793, under a charter 
from Washington Chapter. 

There continued to be in the different Chapters a difference ii. the nnmber, names 
and order of the degrees conferred, and important differences in the ritual. In short, no 
of Royal Arch Masonry had been established. But the time for that so desirable 
result was approaching, and with the hour came the men to effect it. In 1793, John 
Hanmer came to Albany from England, bearing a eertificate that he was well skilled in 
the ancient work and lectnree. He soon became acquainted with Thomas Smith Webb, 
Ezra Ames and others, to whom be imparted his lectures and mode of work. They at 
once adopted his By stem, and the institution in that vicinity was substantially reorganized 
under his supervision and instruction. He remained in this country till 1800, and then 
returned to England. But his pupils and disciples remained to perfect his system and 
teach his work; the most conspicnous among these was Thomas Smith Webb, although 
tradition tells us that Ezra Ames was deemed the most reliablo for verbal accuracy. 

On November 11, 1796, a charter was granted for Temple Lodge, at Albany, with 
Ilanmer tor Master. Webb for Senior Warden, and Gideon Fairman for Junior Warden. 
But their work was not confined to the symbolic degrees. On February 4, 1797, a meet, 
mg of nine Koyai M h Masons was held, a symbolic Lodge being opened. Comp, llan- 
mer presented the subject of opening a Royal Arch Chapter and nrged the importance of 
it so strongly that those present voted unanimously to act in accordance with his views. 
Comp. Webb was elected High Priest, and “ regularly installed in antient form.” The 
Chapter was then opened. Three brethren, " after being passed the chair (by Bro. Han- 
mer) and acknowledged as past masters,” were exalted. The following week the Chapter 
met, and opened as a Masters’ I,odge and three candidates were installed as Past Mss* 
ters. A Lodge of Most Excellent Masters was then opened by Webb and the degree 
conferred on several candidates, including Hanmer. Then follows ° Royal Arch. 
The Chapter continued during the summer to confer these thr_s J* 

On September S>7, 1797, a Mark Masters’ Lodge was held vLh ' i.oi presiding and 
Hamneras S. Warden, thus reversing their positions in Temple Lodge. Candidates, a 
part of whom were Royal Arch Masons, received the degree. Mr tings were regularly 
held till January 17, 1798, when the Lodge was practically, though without any vote to 
that effect, consolidated with the Chapter. 

On the second of August, Webb had visited St. Andrew’s Chapter, in company with 
Jonathan Greenleaf and Joshua Gage, members of the Chapter at Newburyport. The 
degrees of Past Master, Mark Master, R. Super-Excellent Master, and Roval Arch Mason 
were conferred on Thaddeus Mason Harris. A union of the Chapters wes probably dis* 
enssed, as, on the eleventh of September following, the High Priest was requested to write 
Webb on that subject. 

Ou October 11, 1797, Temple Chapter appointed Webb, Ilanmer, and another as a 
committee to correspond with the different Chapters of New York, Connecticut, »*••* 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, New Jersey and Vermont ou the snbject of con- 
vening a Grand Chapter. On tne twentieth, Webb and Hanmer visited St. Andrew’s 

Chapter, and upon its invitation presided and conferred the Mark Degree "after their 

VOL. v. — 6 
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manner.” The next evening the Chapter met and chose officers. On the snooeeding 
evening a committee was appointed to meet committees from other Chapters to confer 
on thesnbject of forming a Grand Chapter; on the next day the Committees of St. 
Andrew's, Newbury port, and Temple Chapters met and issned a Circnlar to the Chapters 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachnsetts, Rhode Island, and New York requesting 
them to send delegates to a convention to be held at Hartford on the fourth Wednesday 
of January, 1798, for the purpose of forming a Grand Chapter for those States. In the 
evening, upon the invitation of the Chapter, Webb and Hanmer presided and conferred 
the Most Excellent Master’s Degree *' after their manner ” on .two companions from New- 
bnryport Chapter. The Chapter was then opened and “ a lesson on the Seventh degree ” 
communicated by Companions Webb and Hanmer. This is the first time the Most Ex- 
cellent Degree is mentioned in the record of the Chapter. Comp. Gardner, in his ad- 
dress delivered in 1870, assnmes that “ withont donbt it was the first time it was ever 
conferred outside of Temple Chapter, where it originated;” and it has been generally 
assumed that Webb was its author; bnt in the Reprint of the Proceedings of the Grand 
Chapter of Connecticut, there is a statement which seems to affirm that it was conferred 
in Hiram Mark Lodge at an earlier date and apparently before Webb became a Royal 
Arch Mason; however this may be, St. Andrew’s at once adopted an arrangement of the 
degrees which must have been agreed npon by the representatives of the three Chapters; 
and it may be safely said that in that eventfnl week, during which Webb and Han- 
mer were in Boston, the systems, both of Royal Arch work and Royal Arch government, 
were originated and put in the way of immediate adoption. 

The convention to form a Grand Chapter met in Hartford, Jannary 24, 1798. On the 
first day, seven Chapters were represented — St. Andrew’s at Boston, King Cyrus at New- 
bnryport, Providence at Providence, Solomon at Derby (Conn.), Franklin at Norwich 
(Conn.), Franklin at New Haven (Conn.), and Hudson at Hndson (N. Y.). The next 
day, two other Chapters were represented. Temple Chapter at Albany and Horeb Chapter 
at Whitestown (N. Y.). A constitution was adopted and Grand Officers were elected and 
installed. 

The Grand Chapter was formed for the New England States and New York and was 
called “ The Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the Northern Ltates of America.” 

The constitution provided for a Deputy Grand Chapter for each of those States and 
prescribed of whom it should be composed and fixed a time and place for the organization 
of each, except New Hampshire and Vermont. The Deputy Grand Chapters were in- 
vested with power to grant charters, and it was assumed that every Chapter wonld have 
a charter. The degrees were named in the order agreed upon in Boston, and as they are 
now conferred. 

The next session was fixed for the third Wednesday of September, 1798. The dele- 
gates met and adjourned to the second Wednesday of January, 1799. Three of the four 
Deputy Grand Chapters were represented. A new constitution, drafted by Webb, was 
adopted. The name was changed to u General Grand Chapter” and the Deputy Grand 
Chapters were changed to Grand Chapters. Webb’s system, as already published in his 
Monitor, was the basis of the constitution. Vermont was placed under the jurisdiction 
of New York, and New Hampshire under that of Massachusetts. Connecticut was not 
represented, even by the Grand High Priest who was from that State; nevertheless In* 
was re-elected; this is the more lingular as the meeting in September, 1798, was held ut 
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“ *• ” p ”"° w p ' <,i * b,j b,d *» 

to. from ton, “ m “ *** 0n *'» *. ' • «. —ft- 

natter* in which all the Chanter* wer« i*T TT aDd adopted oertain rules relating to 
port of the proceeding, made^v it* 0D . 6 ° f th ® fonr ’ howeTer * 0D th « re- 

vention. AnothTZ^Tiu oZ^ ■ ‘° C0Dfir^, ‘ h ® actioD ° f the ««• 

in June, 1797, and another in October 179* °bnt ti, 8 "* 1 ** **' d ‘° haV ° beeD heId 

preeerred. ’ 1,9<! butthe record « °* ‘he Ia.t two have not been 

in 1 the 0rand Chaptw •**- 

th. second Tuesday of Ch 1£?F "«S* Tl?* i0 N ® W Ywk * •» 

^cond Monday of March, % “ th ® Tueada J lowing the 

in Massachusetts on “** ° f Ma * «"» «d 

SUte. united in the formation of a „T Pt ^ °* ** Chaptera in tb °°° 
Chapters, as already stated, in Januarv 1*99 Th™ 0 ^P* 6 ™' whlch were m * d e Grand 
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visit of Webb and Hammer in 1797, the officers were High Priest, King sad Scribe. The 
Chapter at Middleton, Conn., in 1783, had for officers, a High Priest, “Captain General 
or Royal Arch Captain,” and three Grand Masters. Solomon Chapter at Derby, in De- 
cember, 1795, had “ H. P., King, Scribe, Zernbbabel, Captain, and First, Second and Third 
Grand Masters.” After receiving its charter, the positions of Zernbbabel and Captain 
were reversed, and the latter ni called Royal Arch Captain. As these Chapters vonld 
naturally follow the style of the chartering Chapter, it is reasonably certain that before 
Webb commenced his work, Washington Chapter had substantially the same officers, with 
substantially the same titles, as Webb had in his system. 

St. Andrew’s Chapter apparently did not nse the Vails till 1795. Previously to that, 
the work in the two Massachusetts Chapters was not nniform. On March 10, 1795, the 
work of both Chapters was exemplified upon actual candidates in St. Andrew’s Chapter, 
and on May 27, 1795, a vote was adopted by that Chapter indicating that vails had not 
been before used, but were to be thereafter. 

The number and arrangement of the degrees, as already stated, were finally fixed at 
Boston in October, 1797 ; but the history of the prior nsages is uncertain. St. Andrew’s 
Chapter in 1769, and for more than twenty -five years thereafter, enumerated the “ steps ” 
os “ Excellent, Snper-Excellent, Royal Arch, and Knight Templar;” these were the “de- 
grees ” mentioned in the “ form of certificate ” adopted August 25, 1791, but “ Knight 
Templar” was soon after stricken out. The Chapter voted, November 28, 1793, that the 
Degree of * Mark Master Mason be connected with the other degrees; ” this was in ad- 
dition to the other degrees, and a separate fee was required for it; and until the begin- 
ning of 1796, it was conferred after the Royal Arch. On September 5, 1783, Washington 
Chapter in Connecticut was organized by six persons, who described themselves as having 
been “ initiated into the Most Sublime degree of an Excellent, Super-Excellent, and Royal 
Arch Mason.” In the early days of Vanden Broeek Chapter, the degrees were Mark 
Master, Excellent Master, Super-Excellent Master, and Royal Arch Mason. 

The proposition that Thomas Smith Webb was the author of the Most Excellent 
Masters degree has been generally accepted, but there U reason to doubt the accuracy of 
the statement. Vanden Broeek Chapter was chartered (undoubtedly by Washington 
Chapter of New York City) April 9, 1796. It held its first meeting under its charter in 
June following. It adopted a code of By-Laws on the second of October, 179(5, in which 
are fixed the fees “ for the several degrees of Murk Master, Excellent Master, Most Ex- 
cellent Master , and Royal Arch.” It is believed that an examination of the early records 
of other Connecticut Chapters will show the mention of this degree in 1796, if not earlier. 
The almost certain inference is that Washington Chapter, from which the Connecticut 
Chapters received their charters that very year, also hud that degree as one of those con- 
ferred by it. While it is true that Temple Chapter, founded by Webb in February, 1797, 
did not take a charter from Washington Chapter, it is also exeeodingly probuble that he 
was acqnaint^d with its ritual. The fact, that the Most Excellent Degree was conferred 
in a Conneeticnt Chapter before Webb conferred it and under circumstances showing that 
the Chapter could not have received it from him, makes it quite certain that he could 
not have been the originator of that degree. 

The Mark Degree had been quite extensively oonforrod before October, 1797, in Murk 
[lodges held under a Lodge warrantor in voluntary assemblies of the requisite number 
of Mark Master Masons. 
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America. 11 The manner of forming Chapter! and Grand Chapters was prescribed, and 
various provision! were adopted in relation to the powers of the latter. This Constitu- 
tion, like the preceding ones, proceeded upon the principle that the General Grand 
Chapter was the source of all power in Royal Arch Masonry, and all officers of Chapters 
were required at their installation to take an obligation to “ support and maintain ” it. 

At this time (1806) there was no other sovereign Grand Chapter in the United States. 
The Grand Chapter of Pennsylvania, formed in 1795, was still subordinate to the Grand 
Lodge. A Grand Chapter had been formed in Maryland in 1797, but it was then dor- 
mant It was reorganized in 1807, but again became dormant, and was reorganized in 
1814. Thus, with the exception of Pennsylvania, there was no State “in which a Grand 
Chapter had been established” by any authority other than the General Grand Chapter. 

But its authority was not universally recognized; a convention was held in Virginia, 
May 3, 1806 (apparently, however, before the action of the General Grand Chapter was 
known), with the view of forming a Grand Chapter for that State. It was understood 
thf t four Chapters then existed in the State, all held under Lodge warrants. The prop- 
osition for a convention was made by the “ Grand United Chapter of Royal Arch, Excel- 
lent and Super-Excellent Masons of Norfolk to the Royal Arch Chapters of Richmond, 
Staunton and Dumfries ;” these names indicate a difference in the origin, nomenclature 
of degrees, and ritual in these Chapters. But two of them were represented, und as this 
number was not considered sufficient, no organization was made. However, a provisional 
constitution was adopted to be submitted to the Chapters, and the presiding officer was 
directed to call a new convention when the constitution Bhould have been adopted by 
three Chapters, It was approved by the Chapters at Norfolk, Staunton and Richmond, 
and u convention was called and held May 1,1808; only two Chapters (Norfolk and 
Staunton) were represented; those present proceeded to organize a “ Supreme Grand 
Royal Arch Chapter,” May 4, 1808. 

The titles of the Grand Officers indicate wide differences between the system of the 
General Grand Chapter and that of the Grand Chapter of Virginia. But this system was 
continued till 1820, when the work of the General Grand Chapter was exemplified before 
the Grand Chapter and formally adopted by it, with u corresponding change in the 
names and order of the degrees, and in the titles of the officers. This continued until 
1841, when the Grand Chapter assumed jurisdiction over the Council degrees and ordered 
that the degrees be conferred in the following order: Mark Master, Past Master, Most 
Excellent Master, Royal Master, Select Master and Royal Arch. This system still con- 
tinues. There has also been a Grand Chapter formed in West Virginia by Chapters 
chartered by the Grand Chapter of Virginia; it naturally adopted the ritual and polity 
of its ]Htrent Grand Chapter, and like that, it continues independent of the General 
Grand Chapter. 

The proceedings of the Grand Chapter of Pennsylvania during its early years were 
meagre and of little importance. It was subordinate to the Grand Lodge, whose principnl 
officers were ex officio officers of the Grand Chapter. No warrants were grunted for 
Chapters, but they were established under Lodge warmnts. In 1823, u oommittce of the 
Grand Lodge reported that Royal Arch Masonry was in “a drooping state.” Up to that 
time, the Regulations provided that a Mason, who had “passed the chair n either by elec- 
tion as Master of a I^odge or by dispensation of the Grand Master, might be “admitted 
to the sublime degree of Excellent Royal Arch Mason ; *’ there is no mention of the 
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ularl issued and obtained for that special and specific purpose.” It was also discovered 
that some compact in relation to fees had been inadvertently violated in granting the 
constitution of the Grand Chapter, and the question was submitted to the Lodges and the 
Oonstitntion of the Grand Chapter confirmed in that respect. 

The new Regulations provided for the same officers as in the Webb system. Lodges 
of Mark Masters or Most Excellent Masters conld be chartered distinct from a Chapter. 
In former regulations six Royal Arch Masons could open a Chapter, bnt in one of the 
proposed codes the number was changed to nine; this code did not fix the number, bnt 
provided that a charter might be issued to six Royal Arch Masons and of course the 
inference is that six might open a Chapter. 

In 1828, another and very full code was adopted, and no change was made in these 
respects; in this, it was provided that for non-payment of dues, a member’s name might 
be struck from the roll of his Chapter, but no one conld be suspended or expelled save 
for "an immoral or nnmaeonic offence.” After the organization of the independent 
Grand Chapter, Royal Arch Masonry became prosperous. Many charters for Chapters 
and Lodges were issued. But the growth received a check during the Anti-Masonic ex- 
citement ; in 1837, however, interest was revived and a new growth commenced, which 
has since been fairly maintained. This Grand Chapter still continnes independent of 
the General Grand Chapter, bnt, while at one time it undertook to grant charters for 
Chapters in other States, it has for many years practically recognized the exclnsive juris- 
diction of that body in Territories of the United States in which there is no Grand 
Chapter. 

The General Grand Chapter failed to meet in 1812 on account of the general derange- 
ment of affairs cansed by the war, and a special meeting was held in 1816, Webb presid- 
ing, as General Grand King; the Grand Chapters of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
York, Connecticut, Vermont and Sonth Carolina were represented. In addition repre- 
sentatives were present from the Grand Chapter of Maryland, who were admitted to seats. 
Webb was elected General Grand High Priest, bnt declined, and DeWitt Clinton was 
elected in his stead, and Webb was elected Deputy. 

The Grand Chapter of Maryland had not been formed under the authority of the 
General Grand Chapter. Tho first Chapters were held under Lodge warrants. A Grand 
Chapter was formed in 1797, but subsequently became dormant. An attempt to revive 
it was made in 1807, but was not so successful but that the Grand Chapter again became 
dormant; it was finally reorganized on a successful basis in 1814. After consideration, 
the Grand Chapter was received under the authority of the General Grand Chapter "on 
an equality with the other Grand Chapters,” its delegates requesting that it should not 
be forced 44 to alter its mode of working.” 

As already statod, after the close of this session, a strenuous attempt whs made by 
Webb and others to induce Pennsylvania to come under tho jurisdiction of the General 
Grand Chapter, but with only partial success. Bnt that jurisdiction was so far affected 
that it finally adopted the Grand Chapter system of government, as well as the same 
schedule of degrees cultivated by the Grand Chapters subordinate to the General Grand 
Chapter. 

The session of 1819 was held nnder sorrowful circumstances. Webb, and John H. 
Lynde, General Grand King had died ; much of the time was devoted to memorial services 
in honor of these distinguished Companions. The Grand Chapters of Ohio and Ken- 
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consent of the Grand Conncil in any State in which a Grand Council existed at that 
time. Grand Conncili had been formed in Connecticut, New York, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Virginia, Kentucky, North Carolina, Georgia, and probably in Vermont 
This action of the General Grand Chapter and the anti-masonic excitement threw the 
Cryptio Rite into confusion, and several of the Grand Councils went ont of existence, 
and little was done in relation to those degrees nntil the revival of Masonry commenced. 

The General Grand Chapter met regularly in 1832, 1835, 1838 and 1841. Of conrse 
the prevailing excitement was one of the snbjects of consideration, in relation to which 
temperate bnt firm resolutions were adopted. In 1838, the death of the General Grand 
High Priest, Edward Livingston, was annonnced,and a page of the record, snitably in- 
scribed, was devoted to his memory. In 1841, the issning of several new charters was 
reported, and it was evident that the effect of the anti-masonio excitement had nearly 
ceased and considerable progress had been made in the work of reorganisation. 

In 1844, the session was an important one; Masonry had so far revived that the 
Chapter degrees had begun to be cultivated more widely and with more interest than ever 
before. The General Grand Secretary, Charles Gilman, submitted a report calling atten- 
tion to varions matters reqniring attention. He said that the matter of the Royal and 
Select Master’s degrees continued to be “a snbject of anxiety and irritation in the 
Sonthern and Western States,” and that both the Grand Chapter and Grand Conncil of 
Alabama had determined in 1843, that they wonld not "recognize Royal and Select 
Masters who have received those degrees in Chapters of Royal Arch Masons.” The 
action of 1829, however, was approved, but the practice of conferring them before tbe 
Royal Arch was declared to be wrong. It was decided that a Grand Chapter formed in 
Indiana in 1829, which never met afterwards, was illegally organized; that the Grand 
Chapter of Louisiana had ceased to exist, and that the Grand Chapter formed in Texas 
could not be recognbi d. 

In Louisiana a Grand Chapter had been organized in 1813, by Chapters held under 
Lodge warrants; and was subordinate to the Grand Lodge. In 1829, however, probably 
withont full knowledge of the facts, a representative from this Grand Chapter was ad- 
mitted to a seat in the General Grand Chapter and immediately afterwards the Grand 
Chapter, at a special session, voted to give in its adhesion to the General Grand Chapter, 
and so notified its subordinates; bnt the Grand Chapter became dormant in 1831, or at 
most had a merely nominal existence; and all its subordinates, save Holland Chapter, 
ceased to exist. In 1841, under direction of the Grand Lodge, a Grand Chapter was re- 
organized, Holland Chapter taking no part in the proceedings; it refused to recognize 
the Grand Chapter, and therenpon the latter undertook to revoke its charter and expel 
its officers for contumacy. The General Grand Chapter decided that, upon the Grand 
Chapter’s becoming dormant in 1831, Holland Chapter passed at once under the jurisdic- 
tion of the General Grand Chapter, and that all the subsoqneut proceedings were illegal 
and void. The Grand Chapter refused to recognize the validity of the actiou of the 
General Grand Chapter; but the latter in 1847 reaffirmed its former action, and granted 
charters for other Chapters, and on May 1, 1848, a Grand Chapter was formed nnder its 
authority, whioh still maintains its position as the Governing Body of Royal Arch Masonry 
in that State. 

On December 10, 1841, the Grand J,odge of Texas granted dispensations for four 
Chapters ; they must have organized immediately and proceeded to form a Grand Chapter, 
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m >8„, 18.7, u* , m mJ , 8M ; „, d “J 
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routine business. Many subject! of importance were acted upon and others discussed 
without any definite action. 

There seems to hate been an inclination to confer irregular degrees, and the subject 
was eereral times before the General Grand Chapter. In the constitution, as rerised in 
11)9, the following provision was inserted: 

44 No Royal Arch Mason, within the jurisdiction of the General Grand Chapter, shall 
be permitted to oonfer any degree in Masonry not recognised as a constitutional degree, 
nor to establish any society of Masons not recognized as a constitutional body. Ana the 
first fonr officers of the General Grand Chapter, or any th c of them, shall in all cases 
hare authority to decide all constitutional questions under tnis section/’ 

Iu 1847, the General Grand Secretary called attention to this provision, saying that 
he had “ received information that Masons had so far departed from the rules and prin- 
ciples of the Order as to institute new degrees in what they miscall Masonry/’ The com- 
mittee, to which his report was referred, declared that they believed the practice u to be 
destructive of the best interests of Masonry itself” aud offered the following resolution, 
out it was 11 laid on the table ” and no action taken thereon ; 

“ Resolved, that henceforth no legally constituted body of Royal Arch Masons shall be 
authorized to oonfer on any one any degree other than those recognized or authorized by 
the General Grand Chapter; uor snail any individual Royal Arch Mason be authorized 
or allowed to confer, in the capacity of a Royal Arch Mason, any honorary or extraneous 
degree whatever.” 

At the same session, a propositiou was made to amend the constitution by striking 
out this provision aud substituting the following, but it was rejected: 

* No Royal Arch Mason, within the jurisdiction of the General Grand Chapter, shall 
be permitted to confer any degree, as a Masonic degree , other than those recognized by 
the General Grand Chapter as constitutional degrees, to wit, Entered Apprentice, Fellow 
Craft, Master Mason, Mark Master, Past Master, Most Excellent Master, Royal Arch 
Mason, and Royal and Select Master; nor to establish, or unite with, any society as a 
Masonic Society or Body , not recognized as a constitutional Masonic Body/’ 

In 1850, a proposition to repeal this provision cf the constitution was referred to a 
committee, but no reference was made to it in the report. Subsequently John L. Lewis, 
a member of the committee, submitted tho following resolution, defining the term “con- 
stitutional degrees ” as used iu the constitution, but it was “ indefinitely postponed.” 

“ Resolved, That iu the opinion of this General Grand Chapter, those are constitutional 
degrees only which are conferred in regular Blue Lodges, Royal Arch Chapters, Encamp- 
ments of Anights Templar and the Appendant Orders; Councils of Royal and 8elect 
Masters, and Supreme Councils of the ^Ancient Accepted Rite ’ and their inferior juris- 
dictions.” 

In 1853, the provision iu question was repealed. In 1856, the Grand Chapter of 
Vermont proposed an amendment restoring it, which was laid over to the next convoca- 
tion under the rule, but was then rejected. 

The Council Degrees, after the action already given, continued to be a subject of dis- 
cussion and differences, and iu 1853 the matter was referred to au able committee, which 
reported that they had examined the various reports which had been made upon the sub- 
ject in various State jurisdictions, and found, in substance, that the belief that the degrees 
were " within the pale of the jurisdictiou cf Royal Arch Masonry ” was based upon mis- 
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th !i th# °* DWml Grmnd Ch * ptor h ^ no j nr **diction orer them: . 
nutation embodying this conclusion wu adopted. 

•id«^io»*^T!r P1 ! y,,0a ? Q nallfic * tion * ” of candidate* were the enbject of ranch con- 

take. LdiZ , T" h * pr0po “ tlon > “ Th *t no Royal Arch Chapter .honld 

mar nnder him ’ ^ Ti “ ?* rfect m,n ’ h * T ‘“« no main or defect in hi* body that 
may render him incapable of learning the art,” 3 

Tho following rule wu adopted : 

eonirnponcand^uVhue 0 ^y»f(S h d^t^a”e t *ndi 1 M , t th * ^^h T ® < # egr *** ° f Ma- 
ing literally to the nqnirement/oflhwd^eel h * p eut thwn from conform- 

ni,h “ - - 
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m ,* g h ® M “ t */ of a Lod **’ we re precisely the ume, and .honld be recognized as 

T J f u TTT ° f time ’ ° raDd ^ to recognize any one u . S MaT 

tar, nnleu he had been elected and installed a. Master of a Symbolic Lodge. Even then 

Sd^ 7 w n ,D ^ r<C0 ^ ize one - wh0 had ^en elected and installed Muter of a 

a^T P^mT"* £* degrM 0f Pa8t Mwter in • mention of Put Mut/rs M 
a regular Put Muter in the Chapter. In 1853, the Grand Chapter of New YoTn’ra 

taw tMs d t ^ r rand Chapt * r for iU consideration a resolution substantially affirm- 
S kr J C °r iWee ° D Jur ' 8pn,< tence reported the resolution in a different 
draft, but in .nbrtance the ume; it wu amended so u to read “This body Zi nc 
claim jurisdiction over the degree of Put Master when about to be conferred^ .Mai 
Etaet of a Symbolic Lodge,” and adopted. This was not satisfactory, aita ta “vTral 
Grand Chapters presented resolutions in relation to the decree- an attemnt 
o drop the degree from the Chapter series, but it failed; the General Grand Chapter" 
however, ^commending that the ceremonies be abridged with.'.. .h» , P .* 

b "‘ "*■ a. —aa 

“<£3^2 ^ mh m * b "‘ di '™ ™»* i» 

uie urana Chapters. In 1859 a proposition to drop the degree wu defeated bv an n ,» 
Chanter*^ old"' # ^h *“* fc 1871 th * 83me qUC8tion WM Presented, and the General Grand 
different by ln almost" uZ,^"* 8 ’ th ° Ugh *** ^ the “ me nwn °> are conically 
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In 1856 the relation, of the General Grand Chanter to the Or« n H nv, * 

oebate ensued The early proceeding, of the General Grand Chapter had not been nub 
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the resolutions submitted were based npon assumptions precisely the reverse of the facts; 
one resolution assnmed that the General Grand Chapter was created by the Grand Chap- 
ters, and that was the fundamental idea upon which the proposition was based; had it 
been known that the General Grand Chapter was actnally created by the representatives 
of Chapters and that Grand Chapters were created by its authority with powers prescribed 
by n, the resolutions wonld scarcely have been introduced. The main resolution was 
modified to a simple declaration (directly in conflict with historical facts) and, as modi- 
fied, was adopted. But this did not satisfy the supporters of the resolutions. 

Amendments to the constitution were proposed reversing the plan of government that 
had obtained from the organization of Royal Arch Masonry and substituting for it a 
plan modeled upon that of the United States government, with a provision that this plan 
once adopted could be changed only by unanimous consent of all the Grand Chapters. 
The effect of the amendment would be to deprive the General Grand Chapter of all but 
merely nominal power, except over chapters immediately subordinate to it. The amend- 
ment was inconsistent with itself; it proceeded upon the theory that the General Grand 
Chapter had no powers except those specifically granted to it by the Grand Chapters, 
and yet it provided that "all Masonic powers not hereby granted to it are reserved to the 
Grand and Subordinate Chapters of the several States;” that is, the General Grand 
Chapter amends its Constitution, reserving to the Grand Chapters all the powers which it 
does not thereby grant to itself! In another part of the amendment, the General Grand 
Chapter denied to itself all legislative powers not specifically granted to itself by the Con- 
stitution it was then adopting, that is, powers not specifically granted by itself to itself 
The proposed amendments, under the laws then existing, conld not be acted upon at that 
time, but mnst be laid over to the next session. In 1859 they came up for action. 
Several of the Grand Chapters had acted upon the amendments, and of conrso their rep- 
resentatives regardod such action as instruction. Twenty-five Grand Chapters were 
represented; the Grand Chapters of Kentucky and North Carolina had voted to withdraw 
from the General Grand Chapter and were not represented. The qncstion was evidently 
discussed among the members, as the opponents of the amendment endeavored to post- 
pone action upon it, but without avail. It was taken up on the second day and discussed 
until the evening of the third day, when the vote was waken and the amendment rejected. 
But it had a majority and the change of only two votes would have carried it. The ex- 
citement was intense and the breaking up of the General Grand Chapter seemed immi- 
nent. A reconsideration was moved and carried, and an adjournment was taken till the 
next day. In view of the closeness of the vote and the danger of dissolving the General 
Grand Chapter, several members who voted in the negative, led by Robert P. Dunlap, 
Past General Grand High Priest, determined to change their votes, as a choice of evils, 
and so on the fourth day the principal amendment was carried by a vote of seventy-seven 
to twenty-three. This amendment stripped the General Grand Chapter of nearly all the 
powers it had possessed and exercised from its organization — more than sixty-years — and 
it really left that Body ns nearly powerless as the nature of the case would admit. But 
of course, it was seen that, as tho Constitution then stood, the General Grand Chapter, 
by repealing the amendment already adopted, could resume its former poweri; to pre- 
vent this the following amendment had been proposed and was then pending: 

“ But no fntnre Constitution, nor any amendments to this or any future Constitu- 
tion, other than those made at the present session, shall become and be in force and 
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operative nntil tiny shall have been submitted to and approved by at least two-thirds o i 
the Grand Chapters of the confederation, and nntil snch approval has been officially 
promulgated by proclamation of the General Grand High Priest; and no amendment 
shall ever be made unless by the nnanimons assent of all the Grand Chapters, to change 
the system of government, and the nature of the confederation, to derogate from the 
sovereignty ana independence of such State Grand Chapters, to make the General Grand 
Chapter supreme and sovereign, or the source of power, or to invest it with the inherent 
powers of a Grand Lodge of Master Masons.” 


On taking the vote. this amendment was defeated, a majority voting against it. This 
proposition so explicitly presented the question that the inference is irresistible, that the 
majority regarded the first amendment as an experiment and designedly left the General 
Grand Chapter in a position to resume its original powers, if it shonld ever conclude 
that the interests of Royal Arch Masonry required it. But the opinion was very preva- 
lent, if not nearly general, that the adoption of the amendment had substantially de- 
stroyed the usefulness of the General Grand Chapter. 

The Committee on Jurisprudence reported unanimously that the Grand Chapters of 
North Carolina and Kentucky had no power to dissolve their connection with the Gen- 
eral Grand Chapter without its consent, and that if the action of those Grand Chapters 
should not be reconsidered, “ it would be wholly competent for the General Grand Chap- 
ter to declare that all the membership of said State Grand Chapters was irregular, and 
not to be recognized by other State Grand Chapters acknowledging the jurisdiction of 
the General Grand Chapter.” This report was accepted by a vote of fifty-seven to twenty- 
one, the Grand Chapters of Georgia, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio and Texas, and one dele- 
gate from Alabama, voting in the negative; among those who voted in the affirmative when 
the question on the first amendment was taken, the Grand Chapters of Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, and one delegate from Maine, three from Alabama, and 
one from Maryland voted to adopt this report, as well as the Grand Chapter of New 
Hampshire, which did not vote on that amendment the first time, but voted for it the 
second time. When this report was adopted, the first amendment was a part of the con- 
stitntion, and this vote, whether so understood or not, was a practical construction of that 
instrument, as amended. 

Before the time for holding the next convocation came around, the civil war was rag- 
ing, and no session was held. The Grand Chapters of Alabama, Georgia, Iowa, Rhode 
Island, Texas and Vermont had adopted resolutions declaring their connection with the 
General Grand Chapter dissolved; Alabama, Georgia, and Texas, on account of the ap- 
parent disruption of the Nation; Iowa and Vermont, on the ground that the General 
Grand Chapter was virtually dissolved; and Rhode Island, reversing the precedent set by 
its distinguished representatives nnder precisely similar circumstances in 1812 and 1816, 
declared that the General Grand Chapter had ceased to exist by failure to meet In 1862; 
two of its representatives attended the session in 1871, but finding that they were recog- 
nized as members, they abruptly left the Hall. Kentucky and North Carolina had 
already taken the same course. 

A special session was called and held September 7, 1865; seventeen Grand Chapters 
were represented. The time for holding the regular triennial session for 1865 was fixed 
for the next day, when the same nnmber of Chapters were represented ; the businesr 
transacted was ehiofly of a routine character. 

In 1868. twenty-seven Grand Chapters were represented. None of those who hao 
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voted to dissolve their connection with the General Grand Chapter were amongthem. 

A resolution declaring that no Grand Chapter organised hy the authority of the 
Drand Chap ter or which at any time has become a constituent thereof, an lawfully 
£r™th, *.h». the ««.. rf.be <fa™J 0~d ChepU, ~ 
Unanimously adopted. The General Grand High Priest was requested to open correspondence 
with thoee Grand* Chapters, as weU as those of Pennsylvania, Virginia and Flond* with the 
view of securing their adhesion to the General Grand Chapter. The result was that when 
that body met in 1871, the Grand Chapters of Florida, Iowa, North Carolina “ d Vermont 
had given in their adhesion and were represented. Soon after, Alabama, Georgia “ d ' 
tucky took the same course, leaving only Rhode Island and Texas not acknowledging 

allegiance to the General Grand Chapter as asserted hy it. , . 

fn 1871, an amendment of the constitution of the highest importance was cdopted, ® akl “8 
Past Grand High Priests of the State Grand Chapters permanent members of the General 
Grand Chapter. This added to that body members, presumably the mort experienced wd 
wSt Royal Arch Masons in the Jurisdiction. The effect was visible at once; the 
strength wd influence of the General Grand Chapter regained the rapidly waning respect 
of the craft. The amendment added to that body the Senate element of representative 
government, making its composition a model for a governing sasomc body which 
fLessarily^possesses legislative, judicial and executive duties. The representatives of 
the Grand Chapters are naturally younger, less experienced, and more impetuous, while 
h ££££*«. am more' costive and better Rifled, especially U, e«rc«e 
judicial functions. This is shown in the proceeding, of the General Grand Chapter 

h, th. a-i Ofrf Ch. r » a . , r «* 

Chapters which refiised to acknowledge allegiance, with a view of uniting all such Mim 
under the jurisdiction of the General Grand Chapter. Committees were appointed hy the 
General Grand Chapter to visit the Grand Chapters, and vice versa, committMS were 
appointed to visit the General Grand Chapter. Texas, Rhode Island. V^gmia and Pennsyh 
vania are still, however, without the pale of the General Grand Chapter. Texas and Rhode 
IZd Although original constituents, refusing to renew their allegiance. Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, being always independent organisations, refiised to give up their independent* and 
with The General Grandbody. West Virginia, however accepted the invita- 
tion and gave her allegiance to the General Grand Chapter, being admitted Ju " e J' 18 ^ 
Royal Arch Masonry in the United States has grown, sometimes more rapidly than 
others, with the usual occasional ebbs that happen to such institutions. ran P 
been ratahlished in nearly every State, the District of Co umhia and the Temtones the 
exceptions being Wyoming and Idaho; and these, too, we believe will shortly « {“* 

The Proceedings of the Session of 1894, held at Topeka, Kansas. r. ord the labors of one 
of the most representative bodies of Royal Arch Masons ever held in this country. It as 
largely attended and every jurisdiction was represented except Texas, Rhode Isl , y 

va^a and Virginia. According to the Proceedings of that session itappni 
Ivertures m«2to the latter bodies to unite with the General Grand Chapter h^ aUo mn 
refused. The Grand Chapter of Pennsylvania, in its reply to the invitation of the Gen era 
Grand Chapter, says, “The Grand Chapter of Pennsylvania has existed as an “ d ®P« ndent ‘jj 
supreme body for so many years, doing the works of Capitular & ft * onr 7 . ttt ,mnted 

manner handed down to us hy our forefather, in Masonry, that we fear that any at^mpted 
union at this late day would be profitable to neither of the ^ntra^ng parij, andthM the 

results anticipated by our companions of the General < Grand ° h f P / 'JCtittSa^d of 
“ Such a union would necessitate not only a complete reforming of our Coiwtitution 
the entire system of Royal Arch Masonry in Pennsylvania, as hereinbefore indicated, hut 
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would compel new dnties and additional obligations, and we are satisfied that the risks of 
a possible failure are too great to justify the experiment.” 

Virginia also declined for, technically, the same reasons. Rhode Island and Texas, 
having previously been united with the Grand Body, simply voted down the measure 
proposed for bringing about a renewal of allegiance 

Many important changes were proposed and adopted, and action was taken to secure 
uniformity in the Ritualistic work of Capitulary Masonry. 

The year 1897 being the centennial year of the existence of the General Grand 
Chapter of the United States, it was commemorated in a suitable manner at the Thirtieth 
Triennial Session, held iu Baltimore on October 12 of that year. 

The Thirty-first Triennial Session took place iu Cincinnati on September 25, 1900, at 
which an appropriation was made to the Grand Chapter of Texas of $2,000 for the relief 
of its companions rendered homeless and destitute by reason of the severe storms iu that 
State. The proceedings give a comparative table placing the total membership of the 
Royal Arch in the years 1891, 1892 and 1893 as follows; In 1891, at 149,333 ; in 1892, 
at 159,129; and in 1893, at 166,622. In 1900 the membership had increased to 194,130, 
exclusive of the two Independent Grand Chapters of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

The Thirty-second Triennial Session was held at Little Rock, Arkansas, on October 
6, 1903, at which Companiou Frederick Speed, of Mississippi, pronounced fittiug and 
eloquent eulogies on the lives and characters of Companions Josiah Hayden Drummond, 
and Noble Danforth Larner, Past General Grand High Priests, and Theodore Sutton 
Parvin, Past Grand High Priest of the Grand Chapter of Iowa. The reports from the 
various Grand Chapters for the year 1902 gave a total membership of 219,965. 

There are now forty-four Grand Chapters existing in the United Spates, with some 
2,300 or more subordinate chapters working under their respective jurisdictions, while 
there are twenty-five subordinate chapters which are immediately subject to the General 
Grand Chapter. Of these nine are located in Idaho, nine in Wyoming, three in Utah, and 
one each in Porto Rico, Hawaii, Chile and the Chinese Empire. 

The following are the Grand Chapters now existing in the United States ; 

Constituents op tiie General Grand Chapter. 

Alabama, June 2 , 1827. 

Reorganized, December 8 , 1.37. 

Arizona, November 12 , 1890. 

-Arkansas, April 28, 1851. 

California, July 28, 1864. 

Colorado, May 11 , 1875. 

Connecticut, May 17, 1798. 

Delaware, June 19, 1818. 

“ Reorganized, lanuary 20 , 1869. 

District of Columbia, February 10 , 1824. 

“ “ Reorganized, May 23, 1867. 

Florida, January 21 , 1847. 

Georgia, February 4 , 1822. 

Reorganized, May 3 , 1841. 
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Illinois, 

Indiana, 

Indian Territory, 


Iowa, . . . 
Kansas, . . 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 

u 



Reorganized, 


Maine, . . 

Maryland, 

u 

a 



Reorganized, 


Massachusetts, 

Michigan, 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

Montana, ..••••••••••••••••** 

Nebraska, 

Nevada, 

New Hampshire, 

New Jersey, 

New Mexico, 

New York, 

North Carolina, • 

« Reorganized, 

North Dakota, 

Ohio, 

Oregon, 

Rhode Island, 

Sonth Carolina, 

South Dakota, 

Tennessee, 

Texas, 

Vermont, 

a Reorganized, 

Washington 

We.t \\ ^ tQ Q encra i Grand Chapter, 

Wisconsin, 


April 10, 1850. 
December 25, 1845. 
February, 1890. 

.June 8, 1854. 
.February 23, 1866. 
.December 4, 1817. 
.March 1, 1813. 

.May 1, 1848. 

. .February 7, 1821. 

. .June 24, 1797. 

. 1807. 

.Novemher 10, 1814. 
.March 13, 1798. 
.March 18, 1848. 
.December 17, 1859. 
.May 18, 1846. 
.October 16, 1846. 
.October, 1891. 
.March 19, 1867. 
.November 21,1873. 
.Juno 10, 1819. 
.February 13, 1857. 
..March 16, 1898. 

. .March 14, 1798. 
..June 22, 1822. 

, .June 29, 1847. 

. . January 9, 1890. 

. .October 24, 1816. 

. .September 18,1860. 
..March 12, 1798. 

. .May 29, 1812. 

. .January 6, 1890. 

. .April 3, 1826. 
..December 10, 1850. 
. .December 20, 1804. 
..July 18, 1849. 

. .June 5, 1884. 
..November 16 1871. 
...June 9, 1892. 

. .August 7, 1850. 


Pennsylvar : a 

a 

Virginia, . . 


Independent Grand Chapters. 

(Subordinate to Grand Lodge), 

(Independent), 


.November 23,170-'>. 
May 17, 1824. 

May B, 1808. 


TV <W Chapters of To*.. «"<1 Hk* M“'> * "«* 

,v Ctaenl flranil Chapter, .Uhoi.pl. that body *>— JJV 

earned in the reports of tbe General Grand Chapter Proceedings, but no offie 
•Torts from these Grand Chapters are made to the Oencral Grand Chap e . 
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The Order of Chivalry 


Afttr the or./^ual by Gustav* Port 

_ . . T> !" in “" u,,,,n “ •"8*'>'»iHly called “ I courtly, which Come* from Go.!,’ 1 ii much more 

f h . W '"" '°7' e " d U '' d " ,h * »"-|*»werf„I influence of region, ideas, Christian cha.i.y da.med all 

If the TcL 1°, H?' !' If ° f hi,n * ‘tefeuce of pilgrim, and the care 

and o n? T" " U ,l ' Sh "‘ ,he ° rdCT5 ” f S '- J«*«- of "" Temple, of the Teu.onic Knights. 

virtue* a. murh \h '? "T *' * h ' SaraC '" , an ' 1 * ,l,ce hllman ">'«"«*• The infidels admired their 

\irtue% as much as they dreaded their bravery. 



PART 1IL 

HISTORY OF THE CRUSADES AND KNIGHTS TEMPLARISM. 

FROM THE OLD CHRONICLES AND CONTEMPORANEOUS HISTORIANS— 
CREASY, GIBBON, FABIAN, HALLAM, MONTAIGNE, MICHAUD, 
DxJOINVILLE, ADDISON, MACKEY, MACOY, AND 
OTHER AUTHORS— TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE CRUSADES AND KNIGHTS TEMPLARISM. 

T HE antiquity of Knights Templar is generally conceded by all. The ancient 
Temple of the Knights Templar still existing on Mount Moriah, Jerusalem, the 
Moslem Mosque of Omar, in a good state of preservation, and the many ruined 
fortresses and castles of the ancient Order of the Temple , whose shattered walls can still 
be seen at intervals in Palestine and Syria, from Gaza to Antioch, from Kerek to Bel- 
fort, and transversely from the mountains of the Dead Sea to the shores of the Mcditer- 
raneac Mid the numerous remains and monuments of the Knights Templar still to be 
met i in various stages of preservation in almost every part of Europe, will suffice to 
show at, whatever be the date of its establishment, almost all are agreed in assigning to 
the Order an antiquity. M Nor is it necessary that we should be able to state its age with 
precision.” The Order does not depend on its antiquity for its value to the world. 
Were it but the creation of yesterday, this fact would not impair the force of its solemn 
obligation, or diminish the sublimity and importance of its teachings. Its inherent vitality 
and its long existence against the combined attacks of Moham.aedans, religious fanaticism, 
bigoted intolerance and blind prejudice, while other human societies have faded away and 
are forgotten, what a mournful and yet inspiring history is that of the Knights Templar ! 

What zeal for the service of Christendom 1 What heroic achievements 1 What won- 
derful success bought by what innumerable martyrdoms 1 What discipline 1 What piety 1 
What self-devoti > ! What service 1 What an earthly reward 1 May not this serve to 
convince the wor»*l that it has within it the elements of Truth and Virtue, and prove tc 
the caudid mind that the Order haa been in a special manner watched over and protected 
by Divine Providence? he memory of these holy warriors, the Knights Templar, is 
embalmed in all our recollections of the wars of the Cross. They were the bulwarks of the 
Latin kingdom of Jerusalem during the short period of its exNtenoe, and the last band 
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of Europe’s host that contended for the possession of Palestine. To the vow* of the 
monks and the austere life of the convent they added the discipline of the camp and stern 
duties of the military life, thus blending the fine vocation of the sword and lance with the 
holy zeal and body-bending toil of a poor brotnerhood. The vulgar idea that they wrre 
as wicked as they were fearless and brave lias not yet been entirely abandoned ; but it is 
hoped that the accounts of the proceedings against the Order, given in the following pages, 
will dispel many unfounded prejudices still entertained against the fraternity and excite 
emotions of admiration for their constancy and courage, aud of pity for their unmerited 
and cruel fate. This is the spirit in which American Templar Masons have been taught 
to consider the Order of Knights Templar. He regards the Order as the custodian of 
great and snblime truths, and loves it for what it is, and not simply for what it may have 
been in the past. “ Nor must we overlook in this connection the fascination that romance 
and fable have thrown around the whole subject,” and we may i/, dorse the glowing words 
of Montaigne: “The age of chivalry, indeed, is gone. We have hidden away its 
helmets and its spears; but its blazonry is invested with a more poetio charm. Still, we 
love the past ; we love the heroic in man's history. We hate to divest it even of its 
fictions, the independent spirit of chivalry, bent on the accomplishment of lofty ends, 
withou f alculation of chances or fear of failure; so generons in action, so munificent in 
courtesy, frank in friendship and so gallant in danger, must ever have rare attractions 
to the enthusiastic and the aspiring. There is something peculiarly delightful and exciting 
in those stories which represent the hero of the Middle Ages — loyal aiul brave, superbly 
mounted, cased in glitteriug steel, surrounded by men-at-arms, and issuing forth from his 
lordly castle in quest of adventures or on an errand of love. Who does not delight in read- 
ing of the fair and haughty dames encouraging their champions at the tilt, and reward- 
ing their valor with sacred banners and embroidered scarfs worked with their own 
hands? Who does not dwell with delight on the gorgeous descriptions of the tourna- 
ment, where the place enclosed for combat is surrounded with sovereigns, bishops, barons, 
and all that rank and beauty and enuobled among the fair, when the combatants, cov- 
ered with shining armor and only known by a device or emblazoned shield, issue forth, 
not without dauger, to win the prize of valor bestowed by the 4 Queen of Beauty ’ amid 
the inspiring music of minstrels and the shouts of the assembled multitude?” 

It is out from the post that comes the echoes of that great age of chivalry, when the 
breast was bared aud the fight was fared by those sturdy Knights whose willing feet went 
forth the stress and storm to meet in battle for “ The Holy Sepulchre.” How their glori- 
ous deeds of self-devotion and sacrifice stir the heart, when one reads of Dorylaeum and 
Antioch, of Damascus and Acre, where the blood of so many valiant Knights of the 
Temple bathed the plains of Pbilisti* in purple mourning. 

What memories cluster arO' , ~ u i land of Palestine, that land of pilgrimages — the 
home of the prophets, priests anu kings — the land where our blessed Saviour lived and 
died! 

"That beautiful land where the cypres* and myrtle 
Are emblem* of deeds that are done in their elima. 

Where the rage of the rulture, the love of the turtle, 

Now melt into Borrow, now madden to crime. 

Know ye the land of the cedar »nd vine, 

Where the flower* e'er hloeeom, the beams ever shine? 

*Tis the land of the East, 'tis the land of the Sun — 

Can He smile on such deeds aa His children have done? ** 
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Hospitality of Barbarians to Pilgrims. 

When the world was ravaged by the Goths, the Huns and the Vandals, the pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Land were uot at all interrupted. Pious travelers were protected by 
the hospitable virtues of the barbarians, who began to respect the cross of Christ, and 
sometimes even followed the pilgrims to Jerusalem. In these times of trouble and deso- 
lation a poor pilgrim, who bore his scrip and staff, often passed through fields or carnage, 
and traveled without fear amidst armies which threatened the empires of the East and 
West 

From the earliest ages of the Church, a custom had been practiced of making pilgrim- 
ages to the Holy Land. Judea, full of religious rememhrances, was still the promised 
land of the faithful ; the blessings of Heaven appeared to be in store for those who visited 
Calvary, the tomb of Jesns Christ, and received their baptism in the waters of the Jordan. 
Under the reign of Constantine, the ardor for pilgrimages increased among the faithful ; 
they flocked from all the provinces of the empire to worship Jesus Christ upon his own 
tomb, and to trace the steps of their God in the city of Jerusalem. 

As soon as the people of the West became converted to Christianity, they turned their 
eyes to the East From the depths of Gaul, from the forests of Germany, from all the 
countries of Europe, new Christians were to be seen hastening to visit the cradle of the 
faith they had embraced. 

The history of the Crusades is the history of the advance of Christianity, and the up- 
rooting and destruction of “the confusion and crime which spread over Europe during the 
dark ages, whem property was held by the swoi'd, cruelty and injustice reigned supreme, and 
when literature and science, confined mostly to the cloister, could receive no favor in the midst 
of turbulence, oppression and rapine ." Christianity was the state religion of Rome in the 
third century. Its opportunities were great, its civilizing influences many ; but, when 
prosperity had lulled the Church into security, errors and disseusions arose, which kept it 
in constant turmoil. In A. D. 315, Artus, Presbyter of Alexandria, began a controversy 
which lasted for over fifty years. New sects were founded by Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
A. D. 341, and hitter strife and divisions resulted which shook the Church to its centre. 
But, in spite of all dissensions, the cause of Christ extended its holy influences. Frumen- 
tius converted Ethiopia, Martin, Bishop of Turin, completed the conversion of the Gauls, 
and all this before the end of the fourth century. In the fifth century Arabia and 
Ireland acknowledged the Christian faith, and Clovis, the founder of the French 
monarchy, was baptized A. D. 49G. In the sixth century St. Augustine and others 
preached the Gospel with great power, and founded several Christian churches in Britain. 

Thus the cause of Christ was extended, and “the story of the Cross promulgated in 
every part of the civilized world. 9 ’ But it was necessary to correct the many errors that 
had arisen, and, “to set the doctrines of Christ and his apostles in forcible contrast with 
the errors that were being disseminated on every hand, eight General (Ecumenical) Coun- 
cils were held prior to the ; 'riod of the Crusades, and at a special Council held by Pope 
Urban II., A. D. 1095, at which the first Crusade was decided upon, 310 bishops were 
in attendance." The name Crusade is given to the expeditions by which “ the Christian 
nations of Europe sought to recover Palestine from the hands of the Mussulmans ." 

“ The Saracens had captured the Holy Land, and Caliph Omar had taken Jerusalem 
A. D. 637. Thns all the places most sacred in the eyes of Christianity fell under the 
control of the votaries of a new religion, and Christendom felt keenly the disgrace of 
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THE CRUSADES AND KNIGHTS TEMPLARISM. 

Palestiue, hallowed by so many memories, remaiuing in the hands of the infidel. It was, 
in the eyes of Christ’s followers, a spot made sacred by his birth aud resurrection ; the land 
to which the glorious star had directed the wise men of the East ; a land replete with 
great deeds and associations, fragrant with the subtle sense of a new hope, of a new thought, 
which taught that the Son of God had come into human life to save mankind. 

How uatural it was that this land, around which had been built so many ideals, over 
which had been thrown the romance and thought aud feeling of a risen Redeemer ; this 
hallowed spot, now in the hands of the followers of Mohammed, should rouse in the hearts 
of thoughtful men the desire that it must be rescued from the Saracen, from the believers 
in the Koran, from a religion ethical, moral, containing no divine truth, hut appealing to 
the senses. Everywhere Islam was gaining strength. Its power was spreading and its 
belief had found “ millions of adherents,” and when its followers met at Tours the nations 
of the North they were said "to be iu such multitude that no man could count them.' As 
Gibbon observes: “ Had not the Saracen conquest then been checked, perha,w the interpre- 
tation of the Koran would now be taught in the schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might 
demonstrate to a circumcised people the morality and truth of the revelations of Mohammed.” 

When Omar, iu the year 637, captured the Holy Land and held contro' of the Holy 
Sepulchre, he exacted tribute from every Christian who visited it. Tyrauny a id oppression, 
theft, insult and degradation of the Christian pilgrims were of daily occurrence, and though 
some of the Saracenic rulers treated the pilgrims humanely, others dealt 1 arslily. The 
Abbassides were of a superior race, and the most famous Caliph oi that line, 
Hrrouu-al-Raschid, sent the keys of Jerusalem to his great Occidental «mteni|>orary, 
v.iarlemagne, which assured the safety of Christian visitors. The Fatimite Caliphs, who 
became masters of Jerusalem about 972, pursued the liberal course of the Abbassides until 
the time of Hakem, who, fanatical and tyrannical, persecuted the Christians, interfered 
with the pilgrims and defaced the holy places. But it was the Seljick Turks, who, after 
conquering Palestine, treated the Christian residents and pilgrims with the greatest indig- 
nities and cruelty, caused the rage of Europe to break forth and the Byzantine Em^ror, 
Michael VII, to entreat assistance from Gregory VII. The Pope addressed the rulers 
of the European States, urging war on the Turks, and foreshadowing the Crusades. 
Then it was that a comparatively unknown man, imbued with deep religions enthusiasm, 
sprung from the people to rouse them to action. An eye-witness of many of the atrocities 
of the Turks, stirred by their infamous trudment of the Christians, Peter the Hermit, 
possessing the idea that he was the one selected by divine right to rescue the Sepulchre, 
went to the Patriarch of Jerusalem and told him that he would cause the Western nations 
to drive out the infidel. The Patriarch gave him letters entreating aid, and, armed with 
these, Peter went to Rome and presented his plans to Pope Urban II, who, recognizing 
his enthusiasm, encouraged him in his efforts. Peter immediately began preaching a 
Crusade in Italy and France which aroused and stirred men to action. All Christendom 
was aroused to enthusiasm, determination was written on strong faces, and courage was 
inspired in many hearts, as they listened to the wierd eloquence of this man, destined to 
stir the feelings of Christ’s believers. At Clermont, in November, 1095, a General Coun- 
cil was held, with representatives of France, Germany and Italy present. The ope, w 10 
was desirous of bringing the Byzantine Empire into the Utin fold, became so eloquent 
that when he declared “ the holy war was from on high,” the people, with one mighty 
shout, exclaimed, 44 Got! wills it!” 
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The Pope suggested that all who purtici pate<l iu the Crusade shouhl wear upon their 
breasts the Cross, which, from that time, has been the symbol of the Knights Templar. 
It w ss originally red in color, but subsequently other colors were adopted. The first 
clergyman who took the Cross from the hands of the Pope was the Bishop of Prey. 
The first Temporal Prince who assumed the Cross was the Connt of Toulouse. Every one 
who wore tbe Cross was known as a "Crowe,” or Cross-bearer, whence the name of the 
enterprise. 

The spirit of the movement spread like wildfire through the Northern nations. It 
was shared by all classes and all kinds, from the priest and soldier of honest zeal to tbe 
man whose sole thought was plunder and rapine. Peter gathered together a mighty 
army, and in 1096 began the march across Germany. So great was tlieir number that 
they were complied to divide, and tbe force under the Burgundian, Walter the Penni- 
less, met the enemy and was almost annihilated. Peter’s force also suffered by contact 
with the infidels, but he succeeded in bringing the greater part of it to Constantinople, 
where Walter, with his decimated army, joined bim. Here they were attacked by the 
Turks, and suffered heavy losses. 

Peter left them, and a monk named Gottschalk took command. No law, human or 
divine, did they consider sacred. They became a band of marauders, and so notions 
for infamy that no man of character would lead them. Believing, or profet 0 to 
believe, that as Crusaders they were washed of all their sins, the most heinous crimes be- 
came part of their life. Miraculous or pretended visions so inflamed tlieir hatred that 
they massacred all the Jews on the line of march, with the most unnatural tortures. 
Finding no one willing to assume the command of such an unrestraiued and vicious mob, 
they placed a goose at the bead of their lines, or a goat, bedecked with ribbons, ascribing 
to each divinity, and assured th»' disorganized rabble that either was equal to a priest or 
a bishop. With this scum of humanity, and what remained of all three divisions, rein- 
forced by Normans, Venetians, and others, Peter the Hermit formed a new array, 
nndisciplined and unprincipled, and with his aide-de-camp, Sansavior, started on a new 
campaign. Knowing no rule, governed by no military law, reckless, daring and unprin- 
cipled, they attacked the infidels, and in a single day were scattered to the four winds of 
Heaven. Sansavior was killed and Peter escaped by flight. The whole world was 
stricken with amazement when it learned that an army of nearly four hundred thousand 
men was destroyed. But even this disaster, even the disgrace that had been brought 
upon the great military Order of the Middle Ages by the acts of corrupt men and the 
venality of their leaders, could not stay the tide of heroic and religious chivalry. The 
great nobles of h ranee and England, in fact of all Europe, headed by that peerless knight, 
Godfrey de Bouillon, massed together and determined to wipe out the disgrace the former 
uncurbed horde had brought upon the name of Crusaders. Their first great encounter 
was at Dorylaeura, and ended with defeat of the Turks on July 4 , 1097. In addition to 
Dc Bouillon were Robert, Duke of Normandy; Hugh, Count of Vcrmandois ; aud Ray- 
mond, Count of Toulonse. Tbe Counts of Flanders and Chartres, Boliemond, Prince of 
Trante, Trwcred, and other illustrious captains of history led an army “as fine, perhaps, 
as the world ever saw.” Even tbeir enemies, the Turks, regarded them as the bravest 
soldiers, and said that tbeir power was not buman, but came “either from God or the 
devil.” 

On October 18, 1097, tbe Crusaders arrived at Antioch. In order to reach this city 
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they had to crosa the river Orontes by a bridge defended by two towers masked in iron. 
They carried it by storm and hurled its strong garrison back into Antioch. Then they 
marched in grand review out upon the plain under the walls, with sounding trumpets 
and fluttering standards, and so camped within a mile of the city. Antioch was a city 
four miles in circumference, containing a population of two hundred thousand peopl-, 
and surronnded by great walls of defense. Well garrisoned and well provisioned, it of- 
fered an almost insurmonn table obstacle to these brave men who must reduce it before 
they could reach Jerusalem. 

At the approach of the Christians the greater part of the 8aracens of the neighboring 
cities and provinces sought security in Antioch for themselves, their wives and treasures. 
Baghisian, or Accien, grandson of Malek-Scha, who had obtained the sovereignty of the 
city, garrisoned i* with seven thousand horse and twenty thousand foot soldiers. 

The city was thoroughly invested by the Crusaders on all Bides but the South and 
West. This left it easy for the besieged to make sorties or receive supplies or reinforce- 
ments through the mountain of Orontes and across the river. The Crusaders were well 
snpplied with stores and wasted as mncli as they devoured. For pastime they scoured 
the country, destroying all they met. Finally, while the camp was enjoying one immense 
debauch, the Turks made a sortie and butchered hundreds of stragglers who were feasting 
on the banks of the Orontes. Their heads were hurled like hsil into the camp of their 
brethren, after *.aich the Saracens retired safely into the city. 

This roused the Crusaders to a blind fury for vengeance, and they resolved upon scal- 
ing the walls of Antioch, without having either ladders or engines of war. The signal 
was given for a general assault. Vengeance and fanaticism animated both soldiers and 
leaders; but their efforts could neither shake the walls of the city nor disturb the security 
of the besieged. Their attacks, though renewed several times and at several points, were 
always unsuccessful. Experience, for whose lessons they always paid so dearly, at length 
taught them that if they wished to make themselves masters of the place, no other means 
was left them but to invest it completely and prevent the arrival of any succor from with- 
out. They established a bridge of boats upon the Orontes, and passed some troops over 
towards the western side of the city. All the means in their power were employed to 
stop the sorties of the enemy. They erected wooden fortresses near the ramparts, pre- 
pared balistas, which launched large stones upon the besieged, and closed the gate of the 
Dog, by which the chief sorties were made, with large beams and fragments of rock. At 
the same time they intrenched their camp, and redoubled their efforts to secure themselves 
against surprise on the part of the Saracens. They were now solely occupied with the 
blockade of the city as the only means of reducing it They suffered much from want 
of food, and Tamiiie became so urgent that they were reduced to eat human flesh in the 
extremity of their hunger. When wiuter set in they found themselves a prey to every 
species of calamity. Torrents of rain fell daily, and the plains were almost all buried 
l>eneath the waters. Tempests and inundations carried away the pavilions and tents, 
moisture relaxed the bows, and rust gnawned into both lances and swords. The greater 
part of the soldiers were without clothes and contagious diseases carried off both men and 
animals. The darkest future appeared to be before the Christians ; they no longer talked 
of anything but of the losses they had sustaiued, and each day the most afflicting intelli- 
gence was spread through the army. 

It was said that the son of Sweno, King of Denmark, who had assumed the cross, and 
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mense army was scattered over Palestine, leaving nearly seventy thousand of its dead 
upon the field of battle. 

Their magnificent camp fell into the hands of the Christians, with its rich stores of 
oorn and its droves of sheep aud oxen. Jewels, gold, and rich velvets in abundance, were 
distributed among the army. Tancred followed the fugitives over the hills and reaped as 
much plunder as those who had remained in the camp. The way, as they fled, was oov- 
ered with valuables, and horses of the finest breed of Arabia became so plentiful that 
every knight of the Christians was provided with a steed. The Crusaders acknowledge 
to have lost in this battle nearly ten thousand men. 

This great victory brought the Crusaders peace from their foes, and, as most of the 
soldiers were suffering from either wounds, disease, or weariness, it was resolved by God- 
frey, the tacitly acknowledged chief of the euterprise, that the army should have time to 
refresh itself ere it advanoed upon Jerusalem. It was now July, and he proposed that 
they should pass the hot months of August and September within the walls of Antioch, 
and march forward in October with renewed vigor and minders increased by fresh arri- 
vals from Europe. This advice was finally adopted, although the enthusiasts of the army 
continued to murmur at the delay. A plague broke out while the preparations were in 
progress, and added to the demoralisation of the troops. In this way it was not until 
the spring of 1099 that the march to the Holy City was begun. 

The vanguard in the advance from Antioch into Palestine was led by Raymond of 
Toulouse. He was almost immediately followed out of Antioch by Tancred and the 
Duke of Normandy, each as eager as himself to set first foot on the walls of the Holy 
City. Godfrey de Bouillon remained in Antioch to finally perfect the organisation of the 
main body, which he was to lead to their support. 

The advanci ig armies of the three leaders were everywhere reoeived with demonstra- 
tions of friend® \ ip or of joy. The Saracens prayed their mercy and the Christians blessed 
their progress. They were loaded with provisions and tribute, and hundreds of Clr/istian 
prisoners, hitherto held in servitude by the neighboring armies and now released at their 
approach, joined their ranks. 

They reached the rich city of Arch as, two leagues from the sea, at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon, almost without interruption. The sight of this pretty town, iientling under the 
chalk cliffs of the great Syrian mountains, amid groves of olive trees and fields of oorn, 
was too much for the cupidity of Raymond. He promised his soldiers the pillage of the 
city and the deliverance of two hundred Christian prisoners confined in the citadel, and 
halted them to invest the place. 

Archas held out with stubborn heroism, and the besiegers devoured the cornfields 
till naught remained but stubble, and denuded the olive groves like a plague of locusts, 
and were obliged to forage for miles around in order to get necessary supplies. 

Godfrey, Eustace and Robert, Count of Flanders, did not begin their marc., before 
the early days of spring. They first proceeded to Laodicca, where they liberated a num- 
ber of Flemish pirates who had taken the cross at Tarsus, and who, for more than a 
year, had been detained prisoners by the Greeks, the masters of that city. At this place 
the Christian army reoeived a reinforcement of new Crusaders from the ports of Holland 
and Flanders, and from the British Isles. Among these new defenders of the Cross was 
Edgar Atheling, who after the death of Harold had disputed the crown of England with 
William, and who came, under the banners of the holy war, to seek a refuge from the 
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tyranny of the Norman conqueror. When they reached Archaa they found the siege 
•till in progress and the apparently as strong as ever. ^ 

At this time the Byrautine Empire was under the rule of Alexius " -mucous whose 
seat of government was at Constantinople. Count Hugh of Vcrmandoia .,s the finit of 
this new army of Crusaders to set foot on Grecian territory. lie was oast by a tempest 
on the shores of Epirus and received with great respect by the governor of Durazxa. 
But Alexius, with the dread of the Crusaders in his mind, began to fear that this million 
and more men who were advancing to his empire on their way to the East would depose 
him, and he seized the Count as a hostage. When Godfrey arrived at Philippopoli he 
learned for the first time of the imprisonment of the Count of Vermandois. He imme- 
d lately sent messengers to the Emperor, demanding the Count’s release, and threatening, 

PlT* r r ’ ^ y , WaSte t ' ,e mMr r Wltb fire and 8Wor ‘'- After waiting a day at 
Philippopoli, he marched on to Adrianople, where he was met by lib messengers returning 

with the Emperors refusal. Godfrey was not a man to swerve from his word, aud thf 
country was given up to pillage. 

Alexius here committed another blunder. No sooner did he learn that the Crusader 
was not an utterer of idle threats, than he consented to the release of the prisoner. As 
he had been unjust in the first instance, he became cowardly in the second, and taught his 
enemies a lesson which they took care to remember to his cost, that they could l.o.m noth- 
ing from Ins sense of justice, but everything from his fears. Godfrey remained encamped 
for several weeks in the neighborhood of Constantinople, to the great annoyance of 
Alexius. Sometimes he acted as if at open war and sent his troops against them • some- 
times he refused to supply them with food and even ordered the markets to be closed to 
them while at other times lie was all for peace and good will, and sent costly presents to 
Godfrey. The honest and straightforward Crusader was at last so wearied by his false 
kindness and so pestered by Ins attacks that, allowing his indignation to get the better of 
Ins judgment, he gave up the couutry arouud Constantinople to be plundered by his 
soldiew. For six days the flames of the farmhouses around struck tenor into the heart 
of Alexius, but, as Godfrey anticipated, they couvinceit him of his error. Fearing that 
Constantinople itself would be the uext object of attaek, he sent messengers to Godfrey to 
demand an interview. Godfrey patched up a truce. The Crusaders were to recognize 
Alexius as Master of the Empire of the East, and he made lavish promises of aid. Ho 

tZ T 9 L‘ r,“ h f00,, ’. Wealth aml ,r0 °l ls > in their P' ous campaign, and for a time 

»l „ ^ '* WM 8mcere > an,) 60 the Crusaders crossed „ver into Asia. 

Wheu Godfrey arrived at Archas and halted to assist in the siege, he received an em- 
bassy from the erafty Alexius, with all sorts of hyjmcritical reproaches and false promises. 
What was more to the point, the Crusaders learned that the Caliph of Cairo, who had 
lent an em .assy to them at Antioch to propose a treaty, had taken possession of Jerusalem 
and entered into a secret treaty with Alexius to retard their progress. This severed the 
ast tie hat bound them, even in hope, to the Greek Emperor, and taught them that they 
had to depend on themselves alone Then a terrifie elamor arose among the soldiers to 
be led forward. Godfrey, nothing loth, set fire to his camp and marched. Raymond un- 
wi ingly went with them, and the whole host proceeded towards the Holy City, so long 
desired, am id sufferiug, sorrow and peril. ® 

The Crusaders commenced their march toward Palestine at the end of May. The in- 
habitants of Phoenicia had finished their harvest. The Christians found provisions every- 
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where once they were out of the belt ravaged by the besiegers of Archas. They followed 
the coasts of the sea that they might obtain supplies from the fleets. After a painful 
march over the rocky country they descended into the plain of Berytus and traversed the 
territory of Sidon and Tyre, and reached Ptolemais, or St. John of Acre, as it is now called. 
The Emir of Ptolemais made submission to them, and they spared his city and pressed 
on to Emmaus. Here they were met by a deputation from the Christians of Bethlehem, 
praying for immediate aid against the oppression of the infidels. The very name of 
Bethlehem, the birthplace of their Saviour, was music to their ears, and many of them 
wept with joy to think that they were approaching a spot so hallowed. Albert of Aix 
informs us that their hearts were so touched that sleep was banished from the camp, and 
that, instead of waiting till the morning’s dawn to recommence their march, many of them 
set out shortly after midnight, full of hope and enthusiasm. Tancred led this dark de- 
tachment, which consisted of three hundred men and, as the chronicles assure us, at the 
same hour in which Christ was born, planted the flag of the Crusaders on the walls of 
the ^ity. 

v the break of day on the tenth of June, 1099, the Crusaders ascended the heights 
o' uaus, and all at once the Holy City presented itself to their eyes. At the sight of 
ty of their faith they w*re overcome with joy. They kissed the earth and stretched 
elves at full length upon it, and the enthusiasm that swept over the host made it 
r ole in the strength of fanaticism and the fury of devoted faith. 

At the time of the Crusades, Jerusalem formed, as it does at present, a square, rather 
longer than wide, of about a league in circumference. It extends over four hills. On 
the east the Moriah, upon which the mosque of Omar was built in the place of the Temple 
of Solomon ; on the south and west the Acra, which occupied the whole width of the 
city ; on the north the Bezetha, or the new city ; and on the southwest the Golgotha, or 
Calvary. At that time Jerusalem had lost much of its strength and extent, and was 
only a ghost of the Jerusalem of the Bible. Mount Sion no longer arose within its en- 
closure and dominated over its walls between the south and west. The three valleys 
which surrounded the ramparts had been in many places filled up by Adrian, and the 
access to the place was much less difficult, particularly on the north side. Still, as Jeru- 
salem nnder the Saracens had had to sustain several sieges, and as it was at all times ex- 
posed to fresh attacks, its fortifications had not been neglected. 

The Egyptians, who had taken possessiou of it for several months, had put it in a 
state of defence while the Crusaders were dallying with the siege of Archas. The lieu- 
tenant ot the Caliph, Iftikhar-Eddaulah, had ravished the neighboring plaius, burnt the 
villages, filled up or poisoned the wells and cisterns, and surrounded himself with a 
desert in which the Christians must find themselves a prey to all manner of misery. He 
filled the city with provisions for a long siege and employed a large number of workmen 
in constructing machines of war and getting everything in readiness. The garrison of 
the city wa9 forty thousand men, and twenty thousand of the inhabitants took up arms. 
The forces of the Crusaders had melted to forty thousand men. 

The Christians lost no time in marching forward and investing the city on all sides. 
The siege of Jerusalem consumed five weeks. An assault was almost immediately made, 
but, being repulsed, that mode of attack w\as abandoned and the army proceeded with the 
preparation for a regular siege. Movable towers, battering rams and every then known 
appliance were forthwith constructed. A solemn procession was made around the city in 
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JERUSALEM TAKEN BY ASSAULT. 

which the whole army joined, prayer, being offered ,t every spot which the gospel records 
had taught them to consider a* peculiarly sacred 8°*P« 

Tl'e Ssrscens upon the wall beheld .11 these mauifestrtion. withont darn.. To incense 
tBw Christians, whom they despised, they made rode crosses and fixed them on the wall, 
rod spat upon and pelted them with dirt and tone. This insult to the ZSL of Si 

siaammadness. So soon as all the engines of war were completed the attack was recom- 
ro^d Cr f ° Ught Wkh the Vig0r ° f a Warrior wll ° had been personally 

There was little or no sleep that nighrin'thTCh'ristUn camp. The priests offered 
«lemn prayer, forthe triumph of the Cross in this last great stroggle; JKwS 
the morning dawned every one was ready for the battle. 88 

Apparition op St. Geobob on the Mount op Ouvra. 

Many of the most intrepid -riorr had met with death at the foot of the ramnarts • 
a great number of those who w. v upon the towers liad been disabled, whilst the rest^y’ 
.west and dust, fatigued by the weight of their arms rod the h£ 
courap. The Saracens, who perceived this, uttered loud cries of joy. Among their 

Z” f • at T®. the Crusaders saw a knight appear upon the Mount of Olives 

g,V, “ 8 thC C ' ,ri8tian arn, y tl,e “ff 1 "* 1 ^ entering the city. God' 
frey and Raymond, who perceived him first and at the same time, cried alo./that St 
George was come to the help of the Christians I The tumult of the fight allowed neither 
reflection nor examination ; the sight of the celestial horeeman fired the besiegers with new 

7 retUnied *° tLe Ch#rge - W °“ e ”' — — thelic^mingledb 

to r, T" g Water ’ ^°°^» an ^ arms > an( l joining their efforts to those of the soldiers 

to move the rolling towers, the terror of the enemy, nearer the ramparts 

Raymond of Toulouse at last forced his way into the city hy escalade while at the 

Stot'ivelv dlril T' r a m t ' M ’ “ nd Godfre ^ ®®* in 6 battlements corn- 

followed hv alllhi’l! • to WD r I* draWbndge ° f his n,ovabl « t®wei, and sprang forward) 

. 4 . J . the knights of his train. In an instant after, at three o’clock the hour 

of JeruaaleuTthe Cr ' 'i'* 1 * 1 upl, “ 1,fe ' the banner of the Cross floated upon the walls 
2£ iSfatLSS 7 r fr ° m 8id ®> “ d fo® <% was™ .ken. The 

faith^TnoauarSTT “veraljioury, the Christians, remembering their insulted 

• ' o quarter to young or old, male or female, sick or strong. The Saracens fled 

IS" “.£? tTr T* lhe "' T “ u “™“ d r~« « -u f> b... 

was decrS to d, “ g M 0ne '. Th * ma88 f r ® and ■“* of Jerusalem lasted a week. Death 
letter The Jem** U88u,n,an fonnd ,n the cit 7> «nd the decree was carried out to the 
the sro J„ r. W, h “° m0re merc y tha " the Saricens. The soldiera set fire to 

ThTo^Vi W A C T h tbey had taken refu 6®» and aM pefofoed >'* the flames, 
in JerosaleTto i”* I* 1 '" h,8torian8 “g"* 5 stating the number of Mussnlmros slain 
untilTS “ V ! ^ aore th#n “venty thousand. The carnage was not stonned 

which h^fl^ded e th eaPed th#t 'T*™ hea P ed u l >in the Public places and the blood 
e mosques and the streets might cause pestilential diseases. Then 
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the leaders gave orders that the bodies be removed to without the city, and that the streets 
should be eleaned. Jerusalem was delivered, and the leaders prooeeded at once to estab- 
lish a government for the city. After due deliberation, Godfrey de Bouillon was chosen 
King, and accepted the office, entering upon the performance of that duty ten days after 
the conquest of the eity. 

Godfrey was hardly invested with the insignia of his new rank before the Saracens 
menaced his capital. The few Mussulmans who had escaped from the swords of the 
Crusaders spread consternation wherever they went, and the infidels gave themselves up 
to despair. The Turks of Syria and inhabitants of Damascus placed their last hope in 
the Caliph of Cairo, who sent an immense army under the Emir Afdhal, the same that 
had taken Jerusalem from the Turks. This general had under his standard an almost 
countless multitude of Mussulmans from the banks of the Tigris and the Nile, the shores 
of the Red Sea and from Ethiopia. 

Afdhal had taken a solemn oath before the Caliph to annihilate tbrever the power of 
the Crusaders in Asia, ami to entirely destroy Calvary, the tomb of Christ, and all the 
monuments revered by the Christians. 

The mareh and intentions of Afdhal soon conveyed terror to Jerusalem, and all the 
Christians in a condition to bear urras left that eity to go and fight the Mussulmans. 
The Christians soon arrived in the plain of Ascalou. This immense plain is bounded on 
the east and south by mountains, and extends oil the west to the sea. On the coast was 
the eity of Ascalon over whieh the Mussulman standards floated. At the extremity of 
the plain the army of Egypt was drawn up with the sea and mountains behiud it. The 
Crusaders marched a short distauce in battle array, then halted and, fully armed, knelt to 
implore the protection of heaven ; then risiug, full of ardor and hoj>e, marched forward 
to the attack. If the most truthful historians are to be lielieved, the Christians had only 
fifteen thousand foot and five thousand horse. When they arrived within bow shot the 
cavalry precipitated themselves upon the enemy's rauks, and Duke Robert, followed bv 
his bravest knights, penetrated to the place where Afdhal fought, and got imssessiou of 
the great standard of the infidels. On all sides the Saracens were thrown into disorder ; 
an invincible terror seemed to paralyze the arms of the Mussulmans. The King of Jeru- 
salem pursued the Ethiopians and Moors, who fled towards the mountains iu the vicinity 
of the field of battle, and the Syrians and Arabs, who fought in the left wing, were 
broken by the Count of Toulouse, and, being hotly pressed by him, a great nnmlicr of 
them threw themselves into the sea and perished in the waves, while others sought refuge 
in the city of Ascalou, and such was their eagerness and so numerous were they that two 
thousand were crushed to death upon the drawbridge. Afdhal narrowly esca|>ed capture, 
and, leaving his sword upon the Imttlefield, had great difficulty iu gaining Ascalou. 
This was a day of terror and death for the Mussulmans. Afdhal, thinking himself not 
safe in Ascalou, went on hoard a fleet whieh had arrived from Egypt. From that mo- 
ment no ho|M* of safety remained for the scattered army of the infidels, who were, as they 
had said, to deliver tho East, and whose multitude was so great that, according to the 
expressions of the old historians, God alone knew the number of them. 

The vietory of Ascalon was the end of the first Crusade. At length, liberated from 
their vows, after four years of toils aud dangers, the princes of the Crusade quitted Jeru- 
salem, whose sole means of defence now were three humlrcd kuights, the wisdom of God- 
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Godfrey de Qouillon, Capture of Jerusalem 
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KNIGHTS OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE AND OF ST. JOHN. 113 

frey and the sword of Tancred, who had resolved to end his days in Asia. Godfrey died 
July 18 , 1100, and was suooeeded by Baldwin, his brother. 

Baldwin collected his chosen warriors, traversed the desert, carried the terror of his 
srms to the banks of the Nile, and surprised aud pillaged the city of Pharamia, situated 
three day. journey from Cairo. The success of this expedition gave him room to hope 
that he should one day render himself master of a great kingdom, and lie was returning 
triumphant, and loaded with booty, to Jerusalem, when lie fell sick at El-Arrich on the 
amfines of the desert which separates Egypt from Palestine. After having nominated 
Baldwin de Bourg as his successor, he expired 1118 , surrounded by his companions, who, 
though deeply grieved, endeavored to conceal their tears that the Saracens might not 
learn the great loss the Christiana had experienced. 

The infidels had been driven out of Jerusalem, but not out of Palestine. The moun- 
tains bordering on the sea coast were filled with bands of Mussulmans, who sallied forth 
and plundered the pilgrims that were now going to the Holy City in increased uumbers. 
To protect the Christians from the dangers that, beset them niue noble knights, Hugh 
de Payens, Godfrey de St. Aldemar and seven others who had distinguished them- 
selves at the capture of Jerusalem, formed a Brotherhood in the year 1113 , ami called 
themselves the Poor Fellow-Soldiers of Jesus Christ. Their mission was to protect the 
poor, weary pilgrims who came to visit the Saviour’s tomb, ami Baldwin II, then King 
of Jerusalem, granted them a habitation within the sacred precincts of the Temple on 
Mount Moriah, and from this they took the name of Knights of the Temple 

The steady influx of indeimndent parties of pilgrims provided the garrison of the 
Holy City with occasional reenforcements, of which they were in great need, and nu- 
merous adventurers of gentle birth allied themselves with the Knights of the Temple. 
This Order was governed by the same principle that had given birih to the Crusaders, 
j. e muon of the military spirit with the religious spirit. Retired from the world, they 
had no other country but Jerusalem, no other family but that of Christ. Wealth evils 
and dangers were held in common by them, ami one will directed all their actions. “At 
the ery of battle, says St. Bernard, “they armed themselves with faith within and steel 
without ; they feared neither the number nor the fury of the barbarians; they were proud 
to conquer, happy to die for Jesus Christ, and believes! that every victory came from God.” 

1 hanks to their example, every monastery of Palestine liereme a fortress, in which the 
dm “farms was mingled with the voice of prayer. The hermits sought glory in fight ; 

Knlrhte '? 1 t | hC H ? T T? ‘7 C “* I " e and the ruiras, > a " (l under the name of the 
King its of the Holy Sepulchre distinguished themselves among the soldiers of Christ, as 

did also another Order formed in Jerusalem under the name of Knights of St. John. 

ThU 0,7 ° f . t ,P *?, . ,tary 0rder * SOOn 8 f ,rpa ' 1 “«'«*»Kl.ont the Christian world. 

1 here was not an illustrious family in Europe which did not send at least one knight to 

e mi itary r ere of Palestine. Princes even enrol loti themselves and assumed the 
e mantle of the Knights of the Temple. In all the nations of the West castles and 
eums were bestowed upon them, which offered an asylum aud su .- to pilgrims and 
became auxiliaries to the Kingdom of Jerusalem. 

coold^ .° He u„ be 7 n ! e , P 0 " erful - even infancy, that without them the city 

Z ?n R?. 8Ve l r n 1 heldaft T^V e * th ° f Ba,,lwin d " wll ° bad succeeded his 

cousin Bahtin the brother of Godfrey de Bouillon. With him died the last great war- 
nor that ruled as king of Jerusalem. 6 
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Baldwin du Bourg was succeeded by Foulque of Anjou, a French knight who bad 
married h:s daughter Melisendc. Foulke was an old man, a good fighter enough, but 
neither over-brilliant nor over-resolute. During his reign discords disturbed the Chris- 
tian States and even threatened the ruin of Antioch. He marched to Antii ;h to quell 
the disturbance, and, his progress being opposed by the Count of Tripolis, a battle be- 
tween the two Christian forces ensued on the plains of Phoenicia. King Foulque, having 
routed his opponents, gained the banks of the Orontes, silenced the contending factions 
and re-established peace. King Foulque broke his neck by a fall from his horse while 
hunting. He left a kingdom in disorder, with euemies gathered around it on all sides, 
and no one to govern it but a young boy and a frivolous woman. When he was crowned 
Foulque had been put at the head of a prosperous state. He left it a tottering ruin. 

Baldwin III, thirteen years of age, succeeded his father, and his mother became 
Regent of the Kingdom. 

Zengui, Prince or Mossoul, appeared at the head of a large army, and besieged and 
captured the city of Edessa, which had been held by the Christians. This left the way 
open for an advance on Jerusalem, and consternation seized the hearts of its inhabitants. 
Zengui was soon after killed and was succeeded by his son Noureddin, who was anxious 
to show his zeal against the Christians. It was known that he was only waiting for a 
favorable opportunity to advance upon Jerusalem, and the armies of the Cross, weakened 
and divided, were not in a condition to make any available resistauee. The clergy were 
filled with alarm aud wrote letters to the Pope and the sovereigns of Europe, urging the 
formation of a new Crusade for the relief of Jerusalem. The solicitations they sent were 
urgent and oft repeated, aud the chivalry of France began to talk once more of arming 
in defence of the birthplace of Jesus. The Kings of Europe, whose interest it had not 
been to take any part in the first Crusade, began to bestir themselves in this, and a man 
appeared, eloquent as Peter the Hermit, to arouse the people as that preacher had done. 

The person upon whom the burden fell was Bernard of Clairvaux, otherwise known 
as St. Bernard. He came of a noble family of Fontaines, in Burgundy. While yet a 
young man he had entered a monastery and became celebrated for his religious writings 
and his eloquence, and his daring prediction of events caused many to look upon him as 
a prophet. This was the man whom Pope Eugeni us commissioned to preach a new 
Crusade. 

St. Bernard first went to France, and Louis VII convoked an assembly at Vezclai, a 
little city of Burgundy, and the reputation of St. Bernard and the letters addressed by 
the Pope to all Christendom drew to this assembly a great numb r of nobles, knights, 
prelates and men of all conditions. A large tribune was erected in which the King aud 
St. Bernard were saluted by the acclamations of an immense multitude. The Orator of 
the Crusade first read the letters of the sovereign Pontiff, and then, reciting the taking of 
Edessa by the Saracens, and the desolation of the holy places, lie represented to his audi- 
tors ti e city of Sion as imploring their succor, and the heavenly Jerusalem opening all 
its gates to receive the glorious martyrs of the faith. Thsse words of the orator excited 
the greatest enthusiasm iu the assembly, and, raising his voice, as if he had been the in- 
terpreter of the will of Heaven, he promised them, in tht name of God, sucoesa to their 
holy expedition, and thus continued his discourse : 
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Death of Baldwin I, King of Jerusalem 

,1/iVr the original iy i'.usta re / > j o' 

lie traversal the desert, and cirrie l terror to the banks ..I the Nile, surprised and pillaged the city of 
Phaiamia, d.natH three days’ journey from Cairn. !!:s sneers gave him hope that he should nnc day render 
himself master of a great kingdom ; he was returning triumphant, loaded with booty, to Jerusalem, when he fell 
sick at After having nominated Uddwin de Ilourg ns his vessor, he expired (tll$), surrounded 

hv ns conipmions, who, though deeply grieved, endeavored to c meed their tears, that the Siracens might n >t 
learn the great loss the Christians had sustained. 
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Lonia VII Receiving the Cross prom St. Bernard. 

“Hasten, then, to expiate your sins by victories over the infidels, and let the deliver- 

r t °Jl h0,y P 7* .7 a "\ 7 ward °‘‘ y° ur »l*BUnot ... If it were announced to 
you that the enemy had -nvaded your cities, your castles, and your lands; had ravished 

to a™ I? r ‘WlT’ and » ,rufan « 1 temples, which among you would not uy 

* "7? T”” ^1’ **1™ defendere of the cross, remember the example of 

Z ie £ W l° 0O ° q ?. r f Je T' era ’ aDd Wh06e Darae9 are iaacriM in heaven ; aban- 

hL no end ” 6 AllfhTL ** l ? ?!'*' eternal ^ and °° a ^ r a kingdom which 
has no end A 1 the barons and knights applauded the eloquence of St. Bernard, and 

were persuaded that he had but uttered the will of God. Louis VII, deeply moved by 
the words he had heard, cast himself, in the presence of all the people, at the feet of sf 
Bernard, and demanded the cross. F ’ 

tooi?m J ! ,rnard the " r nt *? ^7“”* where he cre#t «l a vast enthusiasm. Conrad III 

IrihlroM 08 ^ ““I 7*! fr0m Ben,ard the emblem of tbe Crusaders. A great 
ber of barons aud knights assumed the cross in imitation of Conrad, and took the 

oatn to go to the East to fight the Saracens. Warriors assembled from all parts of Ger- 

S? T« ra u ntl,S C ° Urad was at the head of an arni y of *t least one l.undred 
and fifty thousand fighting men, and wa 3 ready to march. 

.. « T Germany Be / nard raade a “> ur of I^y, and then returned to France and made 
S thC Campaign - Queeu Eleanor and court announced their 
Ln l^K f ° f 0W , ,e K r°’ a " d great nob l«womcn and cominouers almndoned their hus- 

Ss. Tn c'" , h0n,e9 ’ ''?*** them8elveS 88 men and j° !aed gathering 

to ,h 1 S y ? * gfeat n " raber ° f WoraeD followed t^ir husbands aud lovers 

Ifun l'h °"r tr °° P f t S m - r0de aWit,,de a,,d arraor °f meu, bestriding their 

steeds and heavdy armed. Their chief wore gilt spurn and buskins, and was known as 

the lady with the legs of gold ” (M. C. v. i. 372). All this was very romantic aud 
picturesque, bat it was destined to be fatal to the cause. These fair but too often frail 

: a ^r,T kenWl thC kmghtS With the ' r erabraocs - 861 ‘hem by the ears with jealousies 

rnalnl T V “,T w,th The Women’s Crusade owed its disastrous result 

mainly to that which gave it its distinctive character. 

i„ I®?' th !| 8€CO u < ' 1 Cr ! ,Sade began ander favorable auspices. The Crusaders were massed 
lS ? er, r Sh ° Wd r r€ P rudence in the oh 0 '** of leaders, and less impatience to 

“ a ZV.r g , U,S ‘° 0k T raand ° f the French army - a " d "" d er his leadership and 
Conrad s the regular forms of a monarchy were preserved. The smaller vassals gathered 
around their lords, and the latter were obedient to the orders of the King of France or 

crltJT?" ® UCl ‘ 800,1 order at 11,0 out< *‘ Promised certain victory and 

created no forethought of the disasters which awaited the Christian arms. 

When Urmg the Wint r. 0f ^ 14,5-47 the P re P aratio,ls were kept up without intermission. 

rr:r, amVe, ' thC ^T man En ' ]m W ™ ready> 90 he marcl,ed without siting for 
the French King. Conrad had sent ambassador to announce his coming to Constanti- 
nople and to demand pernns-on to cross the territories of the Greek Empire. Manuel 

“ " ,OSt friendly a,,SWer ’ and I,C arriwd More Constantinople in 
J . ’ 1147 - T1,e < f reek hm I K “ ror waa ‘ho successor of the throne and also of the policy 

J:r ndf: '! h r A , eS,UJ a,,d looI '' cd with a,arm “I*’ 11 uew levies who had come to 
«t np h, a capital and imperil its tranquillity. Too weak to refiise them a passage thromrh 
h,s dommions, too distrustful of them to make them welcome, and too uncertain as to the 
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advantages he might derive from the war, to feign a friendship he did not feel, the Greek 
Emperor gave offence at the very outset. His subjects, in the pride of superior civilisa- 
tion, called the Germans barbarians. At the same time that he sent them ambassadors, 
and furnished them with provisions, Manuel made an alliance with the Turks and forti- 
fied his capital. The German*, in the course of their march, had often to repulse the 
perfidious attacks of the Greeks, aud the latter had more than once cause to complain of 
the violence of the Crusaders. A relation of Conrad, who had remained sick in a mon- 
astery at Adrianople, was slain by the soldiers of Manuel; Frederick, Duke of Suahia, 
burned the monastery in which this crime had been committed, and torrents of hlood 
flowed to avenge the assassination. These disputes were contiuual, and Conred who had 
preserved such good order on the march, was nnahle to restrain the indignation of his 
followers when they arrived at Constantinople. 

For some offence which the Greeks had given them the Germaus broke into the mag- 
nificent pleasure-garden of the Emperor, where he had a valuable collection of tame ani- 
mals, for which the grounds had been laid out in woods, caverns, groves and streams, that 
each might follow in captivity its natural habits. The enraged Germans laid waste this 
pleasant retreat and killed or let loose the valuahle animals it contained. Manuel wit- 
nessed the devastation from the window of his palace, without the power or courage to 
prevent it, and resolved, like his predecessor Alexius, to get rid of them on the first op- 
portunity. He sent a measage to Conrad desiring an interview, but the German refused 
to trust himself within the walls of Constantinople, and the Greek Emperor did not 
think it safe to visit the German ; so several days were spent in insincere negotiations. 
At length Manuel agreed to furnish guides to conduct the Crusading array through Asia 
Minor, and Conrad passed over the Hellespont with his forces. Historians are almost 
unanimous in their belief that the wily Greek gave orders to his guides to lead the army 
of the German Emperor into dangers and difficulties. It is certain that instead ot guid- 
ing them through such districts of Asia Minor as afforded water and provisions, they led 
them iuto the wilds of Cappadocia, where neither was to be procured, and where they 
were suddenly attacked hy the Sultau of the Seljucide Turks, at the head of cn immense 
force. The guides, whose treachery is evident from this fact alone, fled at the first sight 
of the Turkish army, and the Christians were left to wage unequal warfare with their 
enemy, entangled and bewildered in desert wilds. Toiling in their heavy mail, the Ger- 
mans could make but little effective resistance to the attacks of the Turkish light horse, 
who were down upon them one instant and out of sight the next. The Germans, con- 
founded by this mode of warfare, lost all conception of the direction they were pursuing 
and went back instead of forward. Suffering at the same time from want of provisions, 
they fell an easy prey to their pursuers. Count Bernhard was surrounded with his whole 
division, not one of whom escaped the Turkish arrows. The Emperor himself had nearly 
fallen a victim, ami was twice severely wounded. So persevering was the enemy, ami so 
little able were the Germaus to make even a show of resistance, that when Conrad at last 
reached the city of Nice he found that instead of being at the head of an imposing force 
of one hundred thousand foot and seventy thousand horse lie had hut fifty or sixty thou- 
sand men, and these in the most worn and wearied condition. 

Meanwhile Louis VII Fzi out, accompanied by Queen Eleanor aud a great part of 
his court. Totally ignorant of the treachery of the Greek Emperor, though warned to 
beware of it, he proceeded at the head of his army towards Constantinople. At Katisboa 









bouls VII (Receiving the Cross from St. Qernard 
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he haT ' , W ' re r rMU ; 1 " 1 " Ul lw l,ul u, " r " 1 •'« *i» I nm, VII, deeply n,..ved |!y the wnr, 

" ,e ° r ‘" «'« r«l>'e. at the feet „f St. Bernard, an, I demanded the ero. 
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he waamet by a deputation from Manuel bearing letters, with the ohject of obtaining 
from he King a promise to pas* through the Grecian territory in a peaceable manner, and 
to ywld to the Greek Emperor any conquest lie might make in Asia Minor. The first 
part of the proposition was at once acceded to, but no notice was taken of the second and 
more unreasonable. Louis marched on and pitched his tents in the outskirts of Constan- 

Eft “ rnVal T Manue l ** nt hi “ “ «endly invitation to enter the city at the 

ead of a small train I^uis at once accepted it, and was met by the Emperor at the 
porch ofhis palace. The fairest promises were made and every argument employed to 

i’"? 7 * ,db ' 8 f “ tUre ^ to Gr <* k - Louis obstinately refused to pledge 
himstlf, and returned to his army convinced that the Greek Emperor was not a man to 

f ° r 8eVeral d “ 78,to dissatisfaction of the 

French army, and their dissatisfaction was changed into fury when the news arrived of a 

be led !**!?*“ . M “ nel and the Turkish 8ul tan. and the leaden demanded to 

--ft wmU ”* “ ,hh 

Here he heard for the first time of the mishaps of the German Emperor, whom he 

u * hc W “ I1S ° f Nice * The two “onarehs united their forces, 
heX^'T a ° ,,gthe8 f 00Mt L to Ephesus ; but Conrad, jealous of the superiority 
left of hiTarmv * “ d returned to Constantinople with what wi 

The French army continued its march between Mount Olympus and Mount Ida 
hrough ancient Phrygia, passing Pergamns, Ephesus and other celehrated cities whfcb 

l e ,2r k8 Had ‘ ^ 40 r T W,nter WM COrain g on > and *k* heavy rains and 

ttSrrS*.*™ ‘i 1 they overflowed the country, and made the roads 

jkf "r countiy fled nt the 8pprooch of the christians ’ 

taking with them their flocks and all they possessed. The inhabitants of the cities shut 
eir gates against the Crusaders, and refused provisions to all who were not able to give 
Turks* wh ’ h ^ h* Christian army reached at last the river Meander. The 

nrerar^L d^ fT** rT 7 ° f the G€rman *- Were flusb «* with triumph, and 
the P Ti e f the river Wth the French. Hie rains had swollen the 

Thevrrlil T < 1 ,ffic '' t a,,d dan 8 erou8 « but no obstacle could stop the French. 

of them ' e IT? bok * throngl ' the rank8 of the Tnrks * s i®“ghtered vast number* 

of them and pursued them to the foot of the mountains. 

cautious ^TheThTlr gK h t C °- fiden0e to Crusaders, and made their enemies more 
raS «l ft T u k , ’ W, T im P° fl * lble to r»re»c far in an unknown country, 

«M«1 after the battle, aud, . .ot daring to attack the army that hail conquered them 

lcade^wh° r * ,n ° men ! 2 w ' ,,cb the y ra 'g ht “fely surprise them. Tlie imprudence of a 
tunity’ COnitUauded th ® French vanguard, soon presented them with this oppor- 

seiiarato^hnf U ' >dicea > ^'Crusaders directed their course towards the mountains which 
separate Phrygia from P.s.dia. These mountains offered nothing hut narrow passages 

c^rr?* “ d ? re ? Pi ° e \ The Fre “ ch w« divided into fwo bodies, comZdS 

H r7d 7, b7 “ e . W leadere > who rece,ved their orders from the King. Every evening 

are vtlTh ,D 41,6 WUte “' e7 WPre *° f °" 0W the n6It da >** and -Plated thf 

pmee \>nere the array waa to encamp. 

One day when they had to cross one of the highest of these savage peaks, Mount 
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Cadmus, the order had been given to the vauguard to encamp on the heights, and to wait 
for the rest of the army, so that they might descend into the plain the next day in order 
of battle. Geoffrey de Ranyon this day commanded the first body of the French army. 
He arrived early at the spot where he was to pass the night, which offered no retreat for 
his soldiers but woods, ravines and barren rocks. At the foot of the mountain they 
beheld an extensive and commodious valley, the day was fine, and the troops were in 
excellent condition to march without fatigue several hours longer. The Count de 
Maunenne, brother of the King, Queen Eleanor, and all the ladies of her suite, who had 
accompanied the vanguard, pressed Geoffrey de Ranyon to descend into the plain. He 
had the weakness to comply with their wishes; but scarcely had he gained the valley 
when the ambushed Turks took possession of the heights he had passed, and arranged 
themselves in order of battle. During this time the rearguard of the army, in which was 
the King, advanced full of confidence and security. On seeing troops in the woods and 
on the cliffs, they supposed them to be French and saluted them with joy. They marched 
without order; the beasts of burden and the chariots were mingled with the battalions, 
and the greater part of the soldiers had left their arms with the baggage. The Turks, 
perfectly motionless, waited in silence until the Christian army should be enclosed in the 
defiles, and, when they thought themselves sure of victory, they moved forward, uttering 
frightful cries, and, sword in hand, fell upon the unarmed Christians, who had no time to 
rally. The disorder and confusion of the French army cannot be described. The 
bravest rallied around the King and advanced to the top of the mountain. Thirty of the 
principal nobles who accompanied Louis perished by his side, selling their lives dearly. 
The King remained almost aloue on the field of battle, and took refuge upon a rock, where 
he braved the attack of the infidels who pursued him. With his back against a tree, he 
singly resisted the efforts of several Saracens, who, taking him for a simple soldier, at 
length left him, to secure their share of the pillage. As night began to fall, the King 
heard the voices of some Frenchmen who had escaped the carnage, and they informed 
him the Turks had retired. He mounted a stray horse, aud, after many perils, reached 
the vanguard, where all were lamenting his death. 

Geoffrey de Ranyon was relieved of his command, aud an old warrior named Gilbert, 
whose skill and bravciy were the boast of the whole army, was appointed in his place. 
Gilbert shared the command with Evrard des Barres, Grand Master of the Templars, who 
had come with a great number of his kuights to join the Christian array. Under these 
two leaders, whom the King himself obeyed, the Crusaders continued their march, and 
avenged their defeat several times upon he Mussulmans. 

On arrival iu Pisidia the French had almost everywhere to defend themselves against 
the i>erfidy of the Greeks and the attacks of the Turks. But winter was even a more 
dangerous enemy than these to the Christian army. Torrents of rain fell every day. 
The cold and wet enervated the soldiers, and the greater part of the horses, being destitute 
of forage, jierishcd, and only served to feed the army which was without provisions. 

The feminine influence which was to eveutually terminate the Crusade in a mist of 
shame had already made itself evilly apparent. From the time the march from France 
had commenced the gayety and frivolity of the female Crusaders had been conspicuous. 
The camp was kept bnsy with that gossip which can only be told in whispers. The dis- 
solute example of their masters and the ladies of the court infected the common soldiers? 
and a great swarm of wanton camp followers marched iu their train. Everywhere by the 
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sesSt ^ "«* w * *• ^ «■. *»»d 

When it came to battle the Amazons were rather an encumbrance than an aid to 

fonred.^rca^p we^'furir^ rthe^lieTr^ 

the W W88 *‘ p C ' th . e r 6 ? 8 ° f demoralizatio “ were planted beyond all eradication and 
the Woman’s Crusade had to run its appointed course ’ ° n<1 

“ JJ5TJ5T Ws? I.-' ? * “ 

standing the wretched condition of the soldiers, Louis proimLl to undeXe^h" 0 ^'^ 

*™ir m r ar0Se ’ Tt th , e Greek8 1)egaD 10 fear thc • 0,<,icw would help themselvis 
Finally the Governor of Attain offered to embark the Crusaders in vessels and hU JK 

^ accepted. When the veawls arrived they were not tht whS 

SJitef? 4 .- T dUCt toAntioch b y ,and »" that remained of the 
h ® h0 f‘ ° f l ,ll K nms who Wfre left behind by the vessels. Although Louis 

rr w ~ gh upon the fleet for an his fig,uing — ■ he ^ pmt of 

Louis saw but few of those deserted followers again. The majority of them betrayed 
^ the Greeks, were massacred by the Saracens under thc walls of Attolia. Otliera L 
pemte^ttempted to force their way aero, the country and were butchc^Tn the 

W ,'^ C " !' K>UiS ?7 iV o Anti0ch 1,0 had ,ost three-fourths of his army, but he was 
warmly welcomed by Raymond of Poictiers, his uncle, who tried in every way to get him 

" ,h ' o5, *” , * in «■»*• 

A'ltioch was at the time the gayest of the Christian cities in the East. The city was 
full of women. Not only had Louis brought all his court and all the female Cruradere 
but Raymond had provided a court of his own. The fetes he gave to his niece Queen 
E eanor, were attended by as much beauty and splendor as if they occurred in Eurone 
She was a frivolous woman, beautiful, vain, and loose-girdled. H er whole life had b£n 

nl!»!d 88,0n 0 . feCttn<Ial '> of w,ucb her husband alone appeared to be ignorant. Raymond 
p iyed upon her vanity first, and then upon her dissoluteness. Their relations were car 

I^yroond wished to keep the King^fiom^in^to 
tC to d ttl he mad ® A " t,och 80 r'<*sant for Eleanor that she asked nothin^better 
an to remain there. She found a score of favorites among the knights, and even in a 

self k .nd PnDCe S° m | R t ymond hcld ca P tive > in addition to the Prince of Antioch him- 
aclf, and was nothing loth to remain. But her imprtunitics aroused the King’s jealousy 

^ fr "? lved to " p - diote “ - "JT5 

ner own accord, but the King earned her off to Jerusalem a virtual prisoner He some 
year, later turned the tables on her by discarding her, when her g.uZ« berameTo 
patent to pass unseen and unpunished. * 00 

him^L^X^'^fr JerUSa, t m ’| t . 1,e PC0P ' e 00,116 ° Ut 10 meet him * nd Scorned 

fa™ r , , of Germany had just arrived in the character of a simple pilgrim 
from Constantinople with a small escort of his soldiers. P ** 8 
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120 THE CRUSADES AND KNIGHTS TEMPLARISM. 

Baldwin III! the King of Jerusalem ; Conrad, the Emperor of Germany, and Louis, the 
King of France, attended a council to decide what was best to be done for the benefit of 
the Christian holdings in the East. The leaders of the Christian armies and the heads of 
the Church deliberated together u]>on the subject of the Holy War, and decided that the best 
move would be to gain ]>otfeession of Damascus, which was very rich, and surrounded by fields 
covered wit it golden harvests. All the troops assembled in Galilee early in the spring, 
and under the command of the King of France, the Emperor of Germany and the King 
of Jerusalem, preceded by the Patriarch of the Holy City, bearing the true cross, found 
themselves early in June near the town of Dary, whence they could see the city of 
Damascus. 

The Crusaders decided to attack the gardens first, so as to secure a supply of water 
and an abundance of fruit The gardens were vigorously defended, but the Christians 
at last succeeded in defeating the infidels and driving them into the city. 

The siege of Damascus was commenced with so much vigor and ability that the 
Christians gained material advantage at the very outset. For weeks the siege was 
pressed till the shattered walls and diminishing resistance of the besieged gave evidence 
that the city could not hold out much longer. At that moment the insane jealousy of 
the leaders led to dissensions that soon caused the utter failure, not only of the siege, but 
of the Crusade. They began to dispute among themselves for the possession of a city which 
was still unconqnered. There was already a Prince of Antioch and a Prince of Tripoli, and 
now twenty claimants started for the Principality of Damascus. A grand council of the 
leaders, after a stormy discussion, agreed that Count Robert of Flanders should be invested 
with the dignity. The other claimants refused to recognize him or to co-ojwrate with the 
besiegers until a more satisfactory arrangement should be made. Suspicion filled the 
camp ; sinister rumors of intrigues and treachery were set afloat ; and the discontented 
candidates withdrew to the other side of the city and commenced operations on their own 
account, without a probability of success. They were soon joined by the rest of the army, 
and in consequence the weakest side of the city, that which was already partially demol- 
ished, was left uncovered. The enemy at once took advantage of this and received an 
abundant supply of provisions and re- fortified the walls before the Crusaders came to 
their senses again. 

Saph-Eddin, the powerful Emir of Moasoul, was in the neighborhood, at the head of 
a fresh and furious host that would prove irresistible to the Crusaders, so the siege was 
raided, and with it the second Crusade came to an inglorious end. 

Conrad returned to Europe almost immediately. Louis lingered for some time in 
Jerusalem, but the importunities of Suger, whom he had left in charge of his kingdom, 
induced him to return. 

The only feat jierformed by Conrad during the whole war that has been considered 
worth preserving in history occurred at the siege of Damascus. 

Having lieen driven from the gardens, the Mussulmans united on the banks of the 
river which flows under the walla of the city. The warriors commanded by Baldwin 
tried several times to break through the lines of the Saracens, but without success. It 
was then that Conrad, followed by a small number of his people who had come with him, 
passed through the French army and took his place in the vanguard of the Crusaders. 
Nothing could resist the impetuosity of his attack, all who opposed him falling beneath 
his arm ; when a Saracen of gigantic stature, and completely clothed in armor, advanced 
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to meei him, aud defy him to the combat. The Emperor at once accepted the challenge, 
and flew to meet the Mussulman warrior. At the sight of this singular combat the two 
anmes remained motionless, waiting in fear, till one of the champions had defeated the 
other, to recommence the battle. The Saracen warrior was soon hnrled from his horse, 
and Conrad, with one blow of his sword, dealt upon the shoulder of the Mussulman, 
divided his body into two parts. ’ 

Louis returned bearing the glory of having defended his own life against a number 
of Saracens, on a rock, with his back against a tree, on the top of Mount Cadmus : and 
history has not been entirely silent as to the exploits and “conquests” of Queen Eleauor, 
u in the English works these details are usually given as a foot-note in the language of 
the original historian, either Latin or French, or they are only briefly alluded to, or 

omitted entirely. We pursne the last course aud allow the reader to give free rein to his 
imagination. 

From 1113, the year of the organisation of the Knights of the Temple, until the year 
“v , " wh “ h th « * eoond Crusade took pl**, the membership and wealth of the Order 
of Knights Templar increased very rapidly. The praise of Abbot Bernard, a man of 
teaming and of rare eloquence, who was commissioned by the Pope to preach the second 
Crusade, seated such an enthusiasm throughout Christendom that sovereigns, princes, 
nobles vied with each other in showering gifts upon the Brotherhood, and many illus- 
tnous persons on their death-beds took the vows, so that they might be buried in the 
habit of the Order. Knights and nobles without nnmber joined their ranks, and even 
mighty raters, quitting the government of their kingdoms, enrolled themselves among 

the Holy Fraternity, and bequeathed their domaius to the Master and Brethren of the 
Temple. 

In 1127 i>aldwin I, King of Jerusalem, sent by two Knights Templar a tetter to the 
Pope to procure from him his approbation of the Order, and shortly afterwards, Hueh 
de Payens, the Grand Master, with five others proceeded to Rome on the same errand 
where they were reoeived with honor. After the confirmation by a Papa' Bull of the 
Rules and Statutes of the Order, Grand Master Hugh de Payens proceeded to France, 
and thence to England and Scotland. Throughout all these countries he was well received 
by all good men, and King Louis VI gave him much treasure in gold and silver, as did 
die People in England and Scotland. Grants of land were made, as well as money, to 
Hugh de Payens and his Brethren. 1 

The Grand Master, before his departure, placed a Knight Templar at the head f the 
Order in England, who was called the Prior of the Temple. The Procurator and Vice- 
gerent of the Master, r hose duty it was to manage the estates granted to the fraternity 
and to transmit the revenues to Jerusalem, was also delegated with the power to admit 
members into the Order, subject to the control and direction of the Master, and had to 
provide means of transport for suoli novitiates to the far East, for the performance of the 
duties of their profession. ,\s the houses of the Temple increased in number in England, 
sub-pnors rame to be appointed, and the superior of the Order in that country was then 
called the Grand Prior, and afterwards Master of the Temple. 

Th * Knights Templar were the main defence of the Kingdom of Jerusalem from the 
ate of their organisation, aud a number of their members, in Europe at the time, joined 
the seoond Crusade and formed the rear-guard of the French army in the march across 
f ia Minor, and greatly distinguished themselves on every oooaslon. It was upon the 
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arrival of King Louis at Jerusalem, accompanied by the new Grand Master of the Tem- 
ple, Everard des Barres, that the Templars for the first time unfolued their Red Cross 
Banner upon the field of battle. 


When at the close of the second Crusade King Lonis returned to France, lie was ac- 
companied by Everard des Barres, the Grand Master of the Temple, and the Templars, 
deprived of their chief, were uow left alone and unaided to withstand the victorious career 


of the fanatical Mussulmans. Their miserable sitnation was portrayed in a melancholy 
letter from the treasurer of the Order, written to the Grand Master, Everard des Barres, 
during his sojourn at the court of the King of France. The Grand Master, however, 
instead of proceeding to Palestine, abdicated his authority, and entered the Monastery of 
Clairvaux, where he passed the rest of his days. He was succeeded by Bernard de 
Tremelay, a nobleman of an illustrious family in Burgundy, in France, a valuable and 
ex|>erienccd soldier. 


It appears that, after the departure of the second Crusaders, Noureddin continued his 
ravages on the Syrian Christians, and Baldwin III undertook to stop his career. The 
most important and the most fortunate of Baldwin’s expeditions was the taking of Asca- 
lon. This city with a formidable garrison for a long time resisted all the efforts of the 
Christians, both sides fighting with fury and neither giving nor receiving quarter. Dur- 
ing the siege the Knight? of the Temple particularly distinguished themselves by their 
valor; the Grand Master, De Tremelay, perished at the head of his Knights whilst at- 
tempting to carry the city by storm. Passing through a breach made in the wails, he 
penetrated to the centre of the town, but was there surrounded and overpowered. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of an eyewitness, not a single Templar escaped. Exhausted by 
fatigue and famine, the garrison and inhabitants at length opened the gates of the city. 
Baldwin granted them a capitulation and permitted them to retire into Egypt. 

After this victory the King of Jerusalem marched to encounter Noureddin, aud com- 
pelled him to raise the sieges of both Paneas and Sidou. 

De Tremelay was succeeded by Bertrand de Blanquefort, a knight of a noble family 
of Guienne. On Tuesday, June 1 9th, 1156, the Templars were drawn into an ambuscade 
while marching with Baldwin HI, King of Jerusalem, near Tiberias. Three hundred of 
the Brethren were slain on the field of l>attle, and eighty-seven, among whom was the 
Grand Master, De Blanquefort, and Odo, Marshal of the Kingdom, fell into the hands of 
the enemy. The Grand Master was liberated from captivity at the instance of Manuel 
Comnenus, Emperor of Constantinople. 

Baldwin was engaged in assisting Antioch when lie was poisoned by a Syrian physician, 
and at once set out for Jerusalem, but died on the way. He was succeeded by his brother 
Amaury, an ambitious man, haughty and tyrannical in his nature, but he was a good 
soldier. 

As soon as Amaury ascended the throne he directed all his energies to Egypt The 
Caliph of Cairo having refused to pay the tribute due to the conquerors of Ascalon, the 
new King of Jerusalem carried the terror of his arms to the banks of the Nile, and only 
returned when he had forced the Egyptians to purchase peace. Shortly after this a civil 
war broke out in Egypt, and Amaury, King of Jerusalem, received ambassadors from 
Chaver, the Caliph of Cairo, asking his help against Noureddin, who was preparing to 
conquer Egypt and annex it to his kingdom of Damascus. The Christian army set out 
from Gaza to fight with the troops of Noureddin, on the banks of the Nile, in the cause 
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*£■*-■* * heir 7" 7; After con9i<IeraWe fighting Noureddin was compelled to 
7. D V nascu *’ *'* d the Chnstian warriors returned to Jerusalem, leaving a garrison 
m Cairo, after making a treaty of alliance with Egypt. 

Soon after his return, Amanry married a niece of’ the Emperor Manuel and secured 
hw promise of aid to the project of conquering and annexing Egypt, which now constantly 
i of Amauty. It seems that Noureddin was occupied with the same 
project, and both were making preparations to that end. Amaury was the first to violate 
‘ e 7 at '’ and “I'Pe 81 ^ 1 before Belbeis, which was taken by assault, pillaged aud burned. 

t the news of this action the Egyptians drove the garrison out of Cairo. The Christians 
looked in vain for the fleets promised by Mauuel, and when they learned that Noureddin 

W “ ! * fonnidable arn V the y opened their eyes. The King of Jerusalem 
could not ran* the united armies of Egypt and Nonreddin, so lie returned to his kingdom 

g™ by Noureddin - Tl 'en the army of Noureddin entered the capital of Egypt in 
^Noureddin shortly after died aud was succeeded by Saladin, the young Vixier of 

cJSFvT* ^7 C !r De , Bla L qUf ' f0rt Wa ® 8uccceded hy Philip of Nablous, the first 
Grand Master jf the Temple who had been bom in Palestine. Philip of Nablous re- 
signed his authority after a short government of three years, and was succeeded by Odo 
ae ot. Am and, a proud and fiery warrior. 

f! e . nterta u !ned the U T ° f TOn( l ,,erin g £ gyP‘. »nd sent ambassadors to 
Europe for help but they returned unsuccessful. Manuel made gi^at promises, but 
Amaury died without seeing then, realised. He left a distressed kingdom, and u the 
governor of its states, a son, thirteen years of age, sick and covered with leprosy. Ray- 
mond was made regent, and renewed Amaury’s .nibrtunate attempt against Egypt. A 
Sicdmn Hwt having arrived at Palestine, the Christians, aided hy the Sicilians^ siege 
to Alexandria, where all sorts of miseries comhined to destroy their army. As they were 
returning from their imprudent and unfortunate expedition, the Mussulman Governor of 
Edesia then besieged by the now Sultan of Damascus, solicited their alliance and support. 
Their transient alliance with the Mussulman Prince alarmed Saladin, who was making 

a^vTriTr^^’ Wh ° r 8hut up in Ale PP°* and to keep the Christians 
away from the theatre of his conquests he made a truce with them. After making this 

nuprudent truce, the Christians violated it by making an incursion into the territories of 
Damascus. Saladin, the Sultan of Cairo and Damascus, soon assembled a formidable 
army and advanced toward Palestine. Everything appeared to presage the fall of the 
kingdom, and Saladin was already distributing its cities among his Emirs, when his 
menaces and the sight of his ravages exasperated the C^Uinn soldiers. Baldwin led his 
army from Ascalon,and surprised the Mussulmans in the very same plain where Godfrey 
pined his celebrated victory over the Egyptians. Saladin saw all his army perish in 
tos battle, and with great difficulty made bis escape upon a camel. The Christians did 
not reap much benefit from this battle. They became rash, and Saladin was rendered 
morecautious; he raised a new army and harassed the Christians at every opportunity 
The year following, in a general action with Saladin close to Jacob’s Ford on the 
River Jordan, in the month of June, 1177, the entire army of the Christians was defeated 
with ymense slaughter. The Templars, after fighting with their accustomed brave , 
were all killed or token prisoners, and the Grand Master, Odo de St. Amand, fell alive 
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into the hands of the enemy. The proud spirit of Odo de St. Amend could not submit 
to confinement, and he languished and died iu the dungeons of Damascus. He was suc- 
ceeded by Arnold de Torroge, who had filled some of the chief situations of the Order in 
Europe. 

The leprosy by which Baldwin was afflicted made such progress that he lost his sight, 
and he tnrned over the Government to Guv de Lusignan, who did not by his conduct 
justify the choice of Baldwin. 

A truce having been made with the Mussulmans, the interests of the Christian colonies 
required that it should be strictly observed ; but the Christians were divided into many 
factions, and some of the leaders made forays and incursions into the territory of Damas- 
cus in opposition to the orders of Kiug Baldwin. Gny having rejected all control from 
Baldwin, he cited Guy to ap|>ear before the Patriarch of Jerusalem and the nobles of the 
kingdom, but he did not appear on the day named. Baldwin had no means to punish 
him other than to oppose to him a regent and a new King. By his orders Baldwin V, who 
was five years of age, was crowned, and Raymond, Count of Tripoli, obtained the regency and 
assum<d the reins of government The Kingdom of Jerusalem, which had decayed rapidly 
since the reign of Baldwin III, now became a mere mockery. The Christian commanders 
of the various castles and other fortified places throughout the kingdom barely recognized 
the authority of the king. They made peace or war at their pleasure, were divided among 
themselves, and often shed their blood in quarrels fatal to the cause of the Christians. 

At a grand council held at Jerusalem it was decided to call on Europe for help, and 
Heraclius, the Patriarch of the Holy City, the Grand Masters of the Temple, De Torroge, 
and of the Hospital, Du Moulin, were sent forthwith to obtain the needed succor. At 
Verona, the Grand Master of the Temple, De Torroge, fell sick and died, but his com- 
panions proceeded on their journey to England, as their main hope was in King Henry II, 
who had received absolution for the murder of Thomas & Becket, on condition that he 
would proceed in |>erson at the head of a powerful army to the succor of Palestine. 

The Grand Master, Arnold de Torroge, was succeeded by Gerard de Riderfort. 

The King of England temporized with the Patriarch and his companions, and finally 
declined to go in obedienoe to the Church, and the Patria** u having failed in his mission, 
returned to Jerusalem, and his report filled the Latin C.^ .ans with consternation. 

The unfortunate Baldwin IV, who had entirely los i.e faculties of l)oth mind and 
body, now closed his eyes in death, and the Regent wis. A to retain the reins of govern- 
ment ; while Sybilla, daughter of King Amaury and wife of Guy, was desirous of be- 
stowing the scepter upon her husband. In the midst of these dissensions, Baldwin V, the 
frail hope of the Kingdom, died suddenly, poisoned by his mother. Scarcely was Bald- 
win dead than his mother desired to reign in his place, and in order to satisfy the ambition 
of herself and Guy, she disdained no artifice and spared no promise. She deceived the 
authorities in council assembled and persuaded them to proclaim her Queen, and »he then 
placed the crown on the head of Gny. Guy declared war on Raymond, and, stimulated 
by the G*nnd Master of Templars, prepared to besiege him in his city of Tiberias. Ray- 
mond cs I on Saladin to aid him, and received a favorable response. 

A Mussulman array sent by Saladin to the assistance of Raymond advanced into the 
country of Galilee, where five hundred Knights of the Temple and St. John hastened to 
give them battle. The Knights were speedily overwhelmed by numbers, and died fight- 
ing bravely. 





Glorious Death of De gallic, Marshal of the Temple 


v " '7 

AliOve all the rest, nothing could equal the hero, v,l„, 
* ountcl «n a white hoise. h«* remained alone in she fr- 1 1 « 
Although hemmed in on all side*, he refused to snnen , r 
and exhausted by wounds, sunk under him. and d:a KK r | 
md, covered with blood and dust, and bristling with in .,w 
^ un.shed at h.s audacity ; at length i.e fell, covered w 


f ‘ t es de Maille, a Knight of the Tem 
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he horse which he rude, worn out w ith fatij; 
slh ,um - ,k '“ ^e intrepid knight aio*e, lanct 
} 'd». .! u | urn the ranks of the Mu,sulni.i 
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Glorious Death op De Maille, Grand Marshal op the Temple. 

- al1 . **'* re8t » ,,otl, 'ng °° u,d heroic valor of Jacques de Maille, a Knight 

of the Temple. Mounted on a white horse, he reuiuined alone in the field of battle, and 
fought on, surrounded by https of slain. Although hemmed in on all sides, he refused 
to surrender. The hone which he rode, worn out with fatigue and exhausted by wouuds 
sunk under him, and dragged him with him ; but the intrepid Knight arose, lance in 
r u Wlth * >,0 °d “d dust, and bristling with arrows, and rushed upon the ranks 

of the Mussulmans, astonished at his audacity; at length he fell, covered with wounds, 
but fighting to the last The Saracens took him for St. George, whom the Christians 
beheved they saw descend from Heaven to join their battalions. After his death the 
iurkish soldiers, whom au old historian calls the children op Babylon and Sodom 
rew near with signs of respect to his body, slain by a thousand wouuds; they wiped off 
the hlood, they shared the rags of his clothes aud the fragments of his arms, autl, in their 
brutal excitement, evinced their admiration by actions which make modesty hlush when 
speaking of them. 

The Grand Master of Templars, with two of his Knights, were all that escaped from 
the carnage. This battle was fought on the first day of May, 1187, and it so terrified the 
Christians that they made up their feuds for the time and prepared for the defense of the 
Holy City. Salad in meanwhile received word of the reconciliation of Raymoud aud the 

King of Jerusalem, and he proceeded at once to lay siege to Tiberias at the head of 80,000 
horsemen. 9 

* . Th t Chriatlang brought out the true cross, which was a rallying symbol when their 
affairs became most derate, and collected a force of 60,000 fighting men on the plains 
ofSephoun, when they learned that Saladin had carried Tiberias by assault, and threat- 
ened the citadel into which the non-combatants, among whom were the Count’s - .e and 
children, had I token refuge. The Count himself was at Sephouri when this news arrived. 
The Count of Tripohs unselfishly advised that no attempt be made to rescue his city and 
is family, hut that they should hold themselves compactly ready to defend Jerusalem. 
Guy agreed to this, but the Grand Master of Templars, in his hatred of the Count of 
Tnpolis, persuaded him that the latter had an ulterior purpose in view, and the King 

Jerusalem ‘ T '' iS °" ,er ruin a,,d tl,e ful1 »" 

Saladin met the Christians near the lake of Tiberias. He captn red the true cross and 
cut its defenders to pieces. Guy de Lnsignan was made prisoner with the flower of his 
followers, among them the Grand Master of the Temple and Renaud of Chatillon. 
Saladin received in his tent the principal leaders of the Christian armv, whom victory had 
placed in h.s hands. He treat.*! the King with kindness, aud presented to him a cup of 
s erbet cooled m snow. Guy, having drunk, was about to hand the cup to Renaud of 
Charillon when the Sultan interfered. « Your person,” he said, « my royal prisoner, Is 
acred, .hut * he ®°P of 8aladin must not be profaned hy a blasphemous robber and ruffian ” 

? “f' ng : , " l * w 1 tl,e < *P tiv « knight by a blow of his scimitar, and the head of the 
bandit knight rolled at the feet of the King of Jerusalem. 

On the following day the 8u!tan ordered the Knights of the Temple and St. John, 
who were among hia prisoners, to be brought before him. A great number of Emirs and 
doctors of law surrounded the throne of Saladin, and he permitted each of them to slay a 
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Christian knight. Some of them refused, but others massacred knights bound with fetters 
without pity, while their monarch sat on his tli rone, applauding the execution. 

After a formal invocation to Mahomet, which occupied two days, Salad in stormed the 
citadel of Tiberias. He then advanced on Ptolemais, which he reduced iu two days. 
The terror which preceded his array opened the gates of Jericho, llamla, and other cities 
which were left almost without inhabitants. Oil the sea coast, Tyre, Tripoli and Ascalon 
still remaiued in the hands of the Christians. Saladin attacked Tyre without success, and 
decided to wait for a more favorable opjjortunity to renew the siege. He then attacked 
and captured Ascalon, Gaza, and several other fortresses, and advanced to Jerusalem, 
which was captured after a brief investment, the victor making generous terms \,.ih the 
defenders. 

Saladin eutered Jerusalem preceded by his victorious standards. By his orders all the 
churches, except that of the Holy Sepulchre, were converted into mosques. The Christians 
marched out, impoverished by the ransoms imposed upou them, houseless and without a 
resting-place. The city the fanatical heroism of the first Crusaders had won, had been 
lost by the crimes of their successors. 

When Ascalon was surrendered, the inhabitants stipulated that Saladin would forth- 
with set at liberty the King of Jerusalem and the Grand Master of the Temple, and to 
this Saladin agreed, but made the condition that they were to quit Palestine nevermore to 
return, and would remaiu in Nablous, under the surveillance of the Moslem garrison, 
until an opportunity could be found for their embarkation to Europe. Guy did not con- 
sidei this promise as binding on him, and he made his bishops annul it, and, with the 
Grand Master of Templars, went to Tyre, which city refused them admittance, Conrad 
saying that, as the city had been preserved solely by the swords of himself and his fol- 
lowers, it justly belonged to him, and the King of Jerusalem had no longer any authority 
in it. Guy then wandered about his kingdom, collecting together under his banners the 
warriors who fiocked from all parts of Europe to the assistance of the Holy Land. He 
finally laid siege to Ptolemais, which had surrendered to Saladin a few days after the 
battle of Tiberias. This city, also called Acre, is situate on the shore of the Mediter- 
ranean, and has a good harbor. 

In the meantime the fall of Jerusalem made a profound sensation over all Europe, 
and a third Crusade was preached by William, Archbishop of Tyre, who had come inn. 
Europe to solicit assistance, and was charged by the Pope to preach the Holy War. 
Having aroused all Italy, he went into France, and was present at an assembly convoked 
by Henry II of England and Philip Augustus of France, near Gisors, in January, 1188 . 
On the arrival of the Archbishop, the tv > kings, who had been such bitter enemies, laid 
down their arras and made friends and embraced each other, and both put themselves for- 
ward as the first to receive the cross. A host of princes, nobles and knights followed 
their example. From Gisors, William of Tyre went into Germany. The Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa ooon determined to crown his many victories with the conquest of 
the Saracens. The robber barons of the Rhiue and the Black Forest were among the first 
to enlist. 

Frederick, before his departure, sent ambassadors to the Emperor of Constantinople 
and tlio Sultan of Iooniuro to demand free passage through their territories. He left 
Ratisbon at the head of an array of a hundred thousand warriors, and arrived in the 
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DEATH OF EMPEROR FREDERICK EAREAROSSA l2 , 

SS ££rJ£B3: ^ “ — • I- »» _ ^ 

Mmdly, but .t U* „ rae 5“ *T?" ded “ ^ 

szsr* —* * - Attars, 

But terror seized him when Frederick arrived . . • 

ents, and all the vessels of the Greek navv were nLwi + * rederick magnificent pres- 

The Sultan of Iconiiira, who had been liberal ofhU.^ 118 ^ ^ Crusadere into Asia, 
his word than the Greek Emperor at ConstalTtinopfe! m^T r“ "° m ° re filithful to 
Meander River, they f 0UD d the Turks drawn up fnlin^fWd German f a ? ive d at the 
w»dy to surprise them in tt « defiles FrederjX i 06 ° f upon tk ® heights, and 

,<*■ i-w- 4 is jessst—*- * <** 

*"* their Se",TSS‘„gly"^'h.M .““ hui.S” .’S' d *” 11 ' j '*”* ° r ”' i, * er ™' 

soldiers, and to remedy these evils^redericl- wa T n |,i- , f' 8 * 88 * , d ? tP0 J red m “ n y of the 
in which be had expected to find peace and n l e ntv' g ' !° attack Iconiu,n » the very city 
promised him. At the first signal the city wasmhon'h^ *7 these supplies luid been 
The beaten Sultan then fulfilled his promises a -> ♦! ^ T 80 * 1 1 and glven “P to P'llage. 

Christian army. From this time the Germ* * '* 7° t0ry r ? tored abundance in the 
them; their discipline excited the admiratio 7® 8pread terror in every country around 
to Saladin their arrival praised their valor in fight! naUVe8 ’ ° Ud th ® Emirs wLo "“ounced 

the Riirnr S ^‘ a » and > Aching 

out insensible, and soon after died, olmd th! Arab! ? T With * chin » dra 8« ed 
drowned i„ attempting to cross the river on’ horacLk . thJfaJT’fT was 

him towards a tree, against which he struck M l a 'n f of tl,e 8 ‘wam carried 
adds Oinad, and “ his soul beiim reidr •. If. ‘7 j‘ H ® Wa8 dra ?8 ed out of the water, 
of it and carried it to hell " ^ ^ Ul H ' tko an S e * °f death took possession 

weretri^nTyro^ 1 1 fT ^ ° f a *- battle. His remains 

Others contiuued their march under the " 5 1 banners of the Crusade, while 

minded them of the virtues of his fatW u!" Fr ^ crtck * Dllk «of Swabia, who re- 
contests they still had to Z££ JSZ’t sT "T * M t,, ® m **» 

disease, reduced the army to six or seven hun^rST*' t ° ge ^ Cr . w ’ th ,,un « er > fati g ue and 
miserable wrock of a formidable army croZsl T “ nd t,,0U8a " 1 f °°‘- This 
tlR»n being besieged by Guy Here thp Tl 1 , c a" “ mvcu at Acre, which city was 

neglected their oaUrrthT^ZrfnSr tofiTht"' Fre “ Ch 8 " d E " glish had 
Richard, son of Henry II, had a disnut* « Ut 8 ° me quarrel * of their own. 

took up his cause. Philip of Franco sided with his * l °u ^ oldoU8C - Mia father 
m the ignoble pettv war. Finally the IT’ f ' nnd tke ^waade was foigotten 
crowned King of England. Henro ref U8 «f '*£*?*? den,anded U,at Ri «>bard be 

wwt over to the enemy, and, alonJwithR.lKn *" 800 * &Vor ’ and Richafd 

/, u, aiong with Philip, declared var on his father. The Pope's 
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legate excommunicated Ricbanl and threatened the kingdom of Philip, but the two hot- 
blooded warriors laughed him to scorn, and Richard even threatened to kill him with his 
cword. In order to end this war and get them off to Palestine, the pontiff then directed 
hi® attentions to Henry, and commanded him to submit to the terms proposed by Philip. 
Being influenced by the terrors of the hereafter, Henry surrendered his crown and throne, 
end died soon after. Richard, known as the Lion-Hearted, now became King of Eng* 
land, ami began preparations for the holy expedition. On the first of July, 1190, the 
English King, Richard I, and the French Kiug, Philip II, had assembled their forces, 
one hundred thousand strong, on the plain of Vezelay, in France, and towards the end of 
May, 1191, their royal fleets reached the Bay of Acre, they having decided to go by sea. 

In the meantime the siege of Aere had been constantly maintained by Guy, King of 
Jerusalem, and the Grand Master of Templars. Constant fighting took place, either with 
the Moslems in the city, or with Saladin, who made repeated efforts to drive the Christians 
away. But the Christians intrenched their camp and constructed works of defence, and 
they found it a safe place of refuge on many occasions in which Saladin had inflicted de- 
feat upon them in the open plain. In one of these battles, ou the 4th of October, 1189, 
the Christian army would have been annihilated but for Gerard de Riderfort, Grand 
Master of Templars, who, with his knights gathered around him, presented an unbroken 
aud unyielding front, and stopped the advance of the Moslems. He held them in check 
for an hour, and so gave the Christians time to rally and recover from their terror 
and confusion. But ere they had returned to the charge the Grand Master, de Riderfort, 
waa slain. He fell, pierced with arrows, at the head of his knights The Seneschal of 
me Order shared the same fate, as did more than half of Templars present. Gerard 
de Riderfort was succeeded by Walter as Grand Master. 

By the time that King Richard and King Philip arrived at Acre, the Templars had 
again lost their Grand Master, and Robert de Sabte, a valiant Knight of the Order, who 
had commanded a division of the English fleet on the voyage out, was placed at the head 
of the Fraternity. 

In all their proceedings the Templars had performed prodigies of valor, and their 
fame was spread throughout the entire world. They carried before them a bipartite ban- 
ner of black and white, which they colled Beaus&nt; that is to say (in the Gallic tongue), 
Biens4ant, because they are fair and favorable to the friends of Christ, but black and ter- 
rible to his enemies. 

Saladin passed the wiuter on the heights between Acre aud Nazareth. His vast army 
waa weakened by incessant watching, by disease and continual battles, and he himself 
was gradually sinking nuder a disease in spite of all the skill of his medical attendants. 
But the proud soul of the chieftain never quailed. As soon as he heard of the arrival of 
the English and Freneh Kings, he sent envoys throughout all the Mussulman countries 
earnestly demanding succor. 

The siege of Acre waa now pressed with great vigor. The combined fleets of England 
and I mnee completely deprived the city of all supplies by sea, aud the garrison was re- 
duced to great straits. The Sultan despaired of being able to save the city, although he 
continued to make daily attacks upon the Christian forces. At last he received letters, 
by means of pigeons, stating the garrison oould hold out no longer, and on Friday, the 
13th July, the gates were thrown open to the exulting warriors of the cross. The Tem- 
plars took possession of their ancient quarters by the side of the sea, and mounted a large 
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RICHARD LEAVES ACRE FOR JERUSALEM, 

icd^ro. banner upon the tower of the Temple. They possessed thenmelves of three 
* 0ng the ***»•<>«*. *nd the Temple at Acre thereafter became the chief 

° f ^ at JerU8a,e “ *«d been for seventy yeare 
K.ngR, chard took up his abode with the Templare, while Philip resided in the citadel 
The capture of Acre coat the Christiana not less than three hundred thousand men 
By the term, of the surrender the inhabitant. were to pay a rensom of two hundred 
thouaand piecre of gold for their liveaand liberties; two thousand noble and five hundred 

iSrSEr c »P t,v « «" to be set at liberty, and the true cross, captured at the 
Uttle of Tiberias, was to be restored to the Latin clergy. Two month, were allowed for 
toe^rformanceof these condition* SaUdin collected together one hundred thousand 

ST Ifh M 1? the ChrUti ‘ n “l* iv « an<1 restore the True 

Cross, but hw Mameluke Em ire advised him not to trust to the good fiiith of the adven- 

turere from Europe but to obtain from the Templars their guarantee for the performance 
by the Christians of their part of the treaty. Saladiu accordingly sent to ask of Grand 

hhTf ^ b ’ 6 ‘°. Iet him k “° W ,f th ° Ten, P ,are would guarantee the surrender to 

him of a 1 the Moslem prisoners, if the money, the Christian captives, and the True Croaa 
were seut to them ; but the Grand Master declined giving any guarantee of the kind. 

Richard C<eur de Lion in Reprisal Massacres Captives. 

The capitulation remained unexecuted; Saladin, under various pretexts, deferring the 
rompletion of the conditions. Richard, irritated by a delay which appeared to him a 
breach of faith, revenged himself upon the prisoners that were in his hands. Without 
pity for disarmed enemire, or for the Christians he exposed to sanguinary reprisals, he 
massacred five thousand Mussulmans before the city they had so valiantly defended, and 
within sight of Saladin, who shared the disgrace of this barbarity by thus abaudoning 
his bravest and most faithful warriors. ® 

During his voyage to Acre, this reckless King had revenged himself on Isaac Com- 

rzr rj'*: ? T 0fCyprUS ’ for an insult ° ffered Berengaria, Princess of Navarre, 
his betrothed wife, by landing his troops, storming the town of Limisso, and conquering 

Uie whole uland, which, soon after his arrival at Acre, he sold to the Templars for three 
hundred thousand Uvrea tVor . 

As soon as he had finished the conquest of the Island of Cyprus, Richard celebrated 
his marriage with Berengana of Navarre, and then set out for Palestine, taking with him 
saac loaded with chains, and also the daughter of that unfortunate prince to be an at- 
hdi'i 6 T ieen > ln whom, it is said, the new queen found a dangerous rival. 

If Philip had continued with the Crusade, it might have had a different ending, but 
after the capture of Acre his health suffered by his residence in the East, and he resolved 
to return to France. He quitted Palestine, leaving in the army ten thousand foot and 
nve hundred horse, under the command of the Duke of Burgundy. 

Wlieu Philip left, Richard remained at the head of an army of one hundred thousand 
rusai ers. After repairing the walls of Acre and allowing his soldiere a rest, lie wa« 
on the 21st of August, 1191, joined by the Templars, and left Acre for the purpose of 
marehmg upon Jerusalem by way of the scaooast On arriving at the River Belus, they 
os. i c * remaiued therc th ree days, collecting and arranging the troops. On Sunday, 

, of August, the Templare, under the conduct of their Grand Master, and the Cru- 
saders, under the command of King Richard, commenced their march southward towards 
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Caesarea. The army was in three divisions ; the first was led by the Knights Templar, 
under Grand Master Robert de Sabl6, the third by the Knights Hospitalers, under their 
Grand Master, N. Gardiner. The baggage moved on the right of the army, between the 
line of march and the sea, and the fleet, loaded with provisions, kept pace with the army 
and furnished daily the necessary supplies. Saladin, at the head of au immense force, 
made every effort to oppose their progress, and the march was one perpetual battle. 
Stragglers were cut off, and every prisoner taken was immediately put to death. Richard’s 
army marched in order of battle; the cavalry in the center, while the foot, closing tlieir 
ranks, presented an impenetrable wall to the enemy. Saladin’s army got in front of the 
Crusaders and laid waste the country, taking advantage of the ground to harass the sol- 
diers and to retard the inarch. The Moslems contested every inch of the way. Across 
the plain of Arsur Aowb a torrent, which empties into the sea near the ramparts of the 
city. On the opposite side of the stream Saladin had posted his army, ready for action. 
The Crusaders rested for the night on the north bank, and at dawn, the Templars form- 
ing the first division, crossed the stream and drove in the Moslem advance guard. They 
were followed by Guy, King of Jerusalem, at the head of the division of Poitou, and then 
by the main l>ody of the army under King Richard. The children of the desert advanced 
to meet the attack, and King Richard received the onslaught in close and compact array, 
strict orders having been given that all the soldiers should remain on the defensive until 
two trumpets should sound in the front, two in the ceuter aud two in the rear, when they 
in their turn were to become the assailants. The idea of these trumpet signals, so much 
referred to in the history of this fight, was taken from the signal system of the Israelites 
in the desert, where two trumpets were used for the calling of the assembly and for the jour- 
neying of the camps. If one trumpet only was sounded, the princes gathered together. 
When one alarm was blown, the camp on the east side moved ; a second alarm, and the 
camp on the south side began their motion, etc. (Xnhibere x.) The baggage moved on 
between the army and the sea, and the Christians continued slowly to advance, inch by 
inch cutting their way through an overpowering crowd of resisting foes. Emboldened 
by their passive endurance, the Moslems approached nearer and began to use their darts 
and lances. The Marshal of the Hospital then charged at the head of his knights with- 
out waiting for the signal, and the action at once became general. King Richard was 
everywhere in the thickest of the fight, and, after a long and obstiuate engagement, the 
infidels were defeated. But amid the disorder, Saladin remained on the plain, rallied 
his troops, retired into the forest of Sharon, and prepared to defend the mountain passes 
leading to Jerusalem. The Templars, instead of pursuing the enemy or marching straight 
on to Jerusalem, pushed on to Arsoof, and pitched their tents before the gates of the town. 
On Mouday, September 9th, the Christian forces moved in battle array to Joppa, about 
eight miles from Arsoof. King Richard found the Mussulmans had destroyed the ram- 
parts and abandoned the city. He occupied himself with repairing the fortifications, and 
sent for his queen and court. In the intoxication of pleasure lie forgot all about the con- 
quest of Jerusalem, for which he had come into Asia. 

Richard next formed the project of besieging Ascalon, and Saladin, doubtful of his 
power to defend it, decided to destroy the city. In a short time the strongest and most 
flourishing city of Syria was consumed by fire, the walls demolished, and nothing remained 
but a heap of ruins. This was foretold by the Prophet. (See Zcch ., ir, J.) The de- 
molition of Ascalon enraged Richard, who undertook to rebuild the ramparts, and led his 


RICHARD DESERTED BY THE FRENCH AND GERMANS. i 3 , 

•tiny into the plain covered by the ruins of Ascalon. There he set the whole armv to 
work but the Germans and the French, who refused to turn laboring men at his behest. 

* hltt 7 oontentlo “ ketwecu Rich ard Md the other leaders. g Meanwhile, Saladin 
ST'S J *n5 em r“ g ' y ,- Fina " y ’ 00 the 15th of November, 1191, the Templars 
R,n * R, f hard and hi ® "my through the plain towatd Jerusalem. As they 

“T" !T y retirCd bef ° re them » U X in g w aste the country, destroying all the 
townsand villages and removtug the inhabitants. The Templars halted at Randel. and 
lingered tber- amid the rums of the place, for six weeks. On New Year’s day 1192 
r i£T brw " d «nd encamped at the entrance of the gorges and defiles lading to 
%i r th ® ,edefiles w ere guarded by a powerful army under the penial 
command of Sdad.n, and the warriors of the Cross ventured not to penetrate thenT l t 
was the nuny season, and rain fell every day. The weather became frightful. Tbe’tents 
were torn to pieces by the furious whirlwinds, and all the provisions Sf the camp were 
7 * ^ b0 ~" li ' d . «*— «• « 1 ~ <« . 

The Templars faithfully adhered to the standard of King Richard, and marched with 
him from Joppa to the ruins of Ascalon, but the other warriors, who owed uo alWiance 
to the sovereign of England, abandoned him. The Duke of Burgundy and the French 
remained in Acre ; some of the Crusaders tarried at Joppa ; others went'to Tyre. During 
the winter the y took part in the reconstruction of the fortifications, and also an active part 

re^^d^l 4 ! T °° nVOy8 *r d Caravans fr0m They also recaptured and 

repaired a number of plaoes, some of great strength. 

While the Templars and King Richard were at Ascalon, the Genoese and Pisans con- 
tmuaHy^t variance, broke out iuto open war within the walls of Acre. Conrad the 
ruler ofTyre, took port with the Genoese, while Richard defended the Pisans, and he 
terminated th,s civil war by forcing Conrad and the Genoese to retreat to Tyre. Conrad 
then entered into an aftiance with Saladin, hy which Conrad was to keep all the cities he 
might take from the Christians, and Saladin promised to help him in his conquests re- 

IHireutid C°‘ 7 S' 11,6 Mu8Sulman 8 ° ,diere ; but these traitorous designs rould 

be executed Conrad was assassinated. Six days after liis death his wife Isabella voumrer 

Sarf T1 6 ? 7° Sibyl ' a ’ “ #rried Hen ^’ Count of Champagne, nepbew’of Ktog 
Richard. Tins nobleman possessed great influence with the Christian leaders, and a gen! 

8h °r f ° r Jt recognitSon 88 Kin * of Jerusalem. The Templars indeed 
y to aMicate in favor of Isabella and the Count of Champagne, offering him as a recom- 

forfivfL 1 * tT d ° f yP T* Which ' md beCn < * ded theni h y Ric,,ard * After remaining 
.1 on 8 amon 8 the ruins of Ascalon, on the second Sunday after Trinity, 1192 

SSSTV- I* ^e avowed object of laying siegeto the 

KS'JS by <**( *<*#*> “ d 0“ 11th of June reached Stnubah. 

Here they halted for a whole month, under the pretense of waiting for Henry the new 
K,n |.°f Jerusalem, and the forces marching under his command ’ 

onenlv C ^hllS C |! m R 6 ? 1 !, day i. m0re ° di ° n8 10 hi8 as80cia ‘ e9 ’ ^ Duke of Burgundy, 
to 1 * y Mv ^ th hy S ard j Uh tre T" and bein K in league with Saladin, and, some hiV 
^ ’ marcbed * 7 ith hia French soldiera, and retired discon- 

j ^ Germans, commanded by the Duke of Austria, quitted Palestine 
*nd Richard remained alone with the English. 4 9 

di8g,,9ted the °° ndition of things, and began to fear 
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being left without any army, so he struck camp the day after the Duke of Burgundy left, 
and, foliowing the Duke, he pitched his tents on the outskirts of Acre. Meanwhile a por- 
tion of the Christian army, on the retreat from Jerusalem, had gone to Jaffa, and was 
there besieged hy Salad in. The Sultan had rendered himself master of the city, and put 
to death all the infirm and wounded. Tlie garrison retired into the castle and sent a 
messenger to Ricliard. The King embarked a portion of his army, and reached Jaffa in 
three days. He forced his way iuto the city, and the news of his arrival ended the siege. 
His very name put the Saracens to flight, so great was the dread of his prowess. Salad in 
regarded him with the warmest admiration, and when Richard, after his victory, demanded 
peace, willingly acceded. 

The King of England seems to have taken hut little interest in the deliverance of the 
holy places, and only performed such acts of valor as would increase his reputation and 
fame in the Christian world. He desired to efface the glory of Philip, and hoped his 
exploits in Palestine would assist him in triumphing over his rivals and enemies nearer 
home He dreaded the enterprises of Phi lip and the plots of his hrother John against his 
European states, and he determined to make the best terms he could with Saladin and 
then to return to his kingdom. 

The result of the negotiations was the adoption of a truce for three years and eight 
months; the Christians should have the right of visiting Jerusalem, and should hold all 
the seacoast from Jaffa to Tyre. Not a word was said about the true cross ; Guy de 
Lusignan was not named in t lie treaty. Despoiled of his kingdom, lie obtained that of 
Cyprus, but for which he was obliged to pay the Templars, to whom Ricliard had sold it. 
Palestine was ceded to Henry, Count of Champagne, the new husband of Isabella, who 
seemed to be promised to ail the pretenders to the crown of Jerusalem, and who by 
a singular destiny had married three kings without being able to asceud a throne. 

All the Mussulman and Christian princes of Syria were invited to sign the treaty 
concluded Ijetween Richard and Saladin. The conclusion of peace was celebrated hy fes- 
tivities iu which Mussulmans and Christians laid aside all the hatred which had led them 
to shed so much blood. Meet of the warriors of the West, hy invitation of Saladin, 
visited the holy places they had l>een unahle to deliver, and then embarked for Europe. 
At the moment of departure the Duke of Burgundy fell sick and died in the city of Tyre. 

Thus ended the third Crusade. In it Germany lost, without glory, one of the greatest 
of her emperors and the finest of her armies. The Arabian historians state that six 
hundred thousand Crusaders appeared before Acre, and scarcely one hundred thousand of 
them saw their native country again. 

Immediately after the conclusion of peace, Richard, being anxious to take the shortest 
and speediest route to his dominions, induced Robert de Sahl6, the Grand Master of the 
Temple, to place a galley of the Order at his disposal, and it was decided that, while the 
royal fleet pursued its course with Queen Bereng&ria through the straits of Gibraltar to 
England, Richard himself, disguised in the hahit of a Templar, should secretly embark 
and make for one of the porta of the Adriatic. The plan was carried into effect on the 
night of the 25tb of October, 1192, and King Richard set sail, accompanied by some 
attendants aud four trusty Templars, his queen having started on the 29th of September. 
The hahit he wore, however, did not protect him from the vengeance of the Archduke of 
Austria, whom he had insulted during the siege in an unpardoDahle manner. After a 
violent storm which wrecked the greater number of his vessels and scattered the rest, 
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Bieferd, with a single ship, landed at Zara, on the coast of Hungary, from 
whence, with a few Knights Templar aud two priests, he traveled through Germany by 
land. At a mall town near Vienna he was recogsaaed and captured by the Germans, 
w.th a sohtsry aidant, the rest of his comply Wing dispersed. By agreement C 
tween the King of France and the Emperor of Germany, Richard was closely imprisoned 
for a year or more. Brought before the Diet of Worms and indicted for grievous offenses 
inclnd.ug the assassination «f Conrad, he defended himself with snch eloquence and 
power tlnrt be was finally put to ransom at about two millions of dollars, onr money, and 
so returned home to his people. He died April, 1199, of a wound received in battle, 
having reigned but ten years. ’ 

The name of Richard remained during a century the terror of the East, and the Saracens 
and Turks celebrated him 111 their proverbs a long time after the Crusades. Saladin died 
Ae year after the departure of the Crusaders. Twelve of his sons and relatives succeeded 
him and disputed the sovereignty. Malek-Adel, the brother of the 8nltan, profited by 
the ineipenenee of his nephews, and took possession of Egypt and Mesopotamia. The 
most powerful of the Emus followed his example and shared the cities Vml provinces 
imong themselves. To the eldest son, Afdhal, fell Damascus and it. dependencies. Be- 
ing proclaimed Sultan of Damascus and Syria and K f Jerusalem and Palestine, he 

T T. t “•T* <m P ire * A! -mother son, who commanded in 
2 D Ti,r 8ed ,; ,m9e f h P pocla,,Md Sulta " of Cairo. Afdhal neglected his duties and 
evoted "'mself to pleasure, and banished a number of Emirs who found fault with his 
conduct. The greater number of these went to Egypt and exhorted Alaziz to take 
arms against his brother, who seized the opportunity of possessing himself of Damascus. 

bLTr rT, !?.“*? f0r *. h ’ ,n ‘° Whieh the who,c w « drawn, and Malek-Adel, the 
■jj"! kn ° W ri th8t War W “ m08t favorable to hi* ambition, placed himself 

at the head of the army of Egypt. Ho at once took possession of Damascus in the name 
of Alasiz, and soon governed as sovereign the richest provinces of Syria. All the East 
was in a ferment, bat the rivalries that convulsed the Mussulman states were no obstruc- 
tions to the projects of Malek-Adel. He soon united under his sway the greater part of 
the provinces conquered by Saladin. ^ 

After the departure of the King of England, the Christian colonies advanced very 

fe i 1 ; . He,,r . v of Champague, charged with the government of Palestine, diL 
darned the tide of king, as he was impatient to return to Europe, and looked upon his king- 
dom as a placeof exile. Goy had retired to Cyprus, and took no more interest in the fate of 

fT^*"** 7 ,T 1194 - Robert de 8*b««» ^ Grand Master of the Temple, 
m succeeded by Gilbert Horal, who had previously been Grand Preceptor of France. 
The governors of each Christian principality tried to extend their domains by encroaching 
upon thei territory of another, and petty wars were the result. In another direction am- 
bition and jealousy set at variance the Orders of the Temple and St. John. The castle of 

°, f W “ Mi by • ~ I ^ Ho.pit.llen, The 

Templar, claimed that this castle belonged to them, and took pomeasion by force. The 

assal complained to the Hospitallers, who at onoeflew to arms and drove the Templars 
rom the castle- From that time the Knighta of the two Orders never met without chal- 
lenging each other to the combat 

en a** f * Ul ^“ ,ona none bought of defending themselvea against the common 

enemy, the Sarecens. The situation of the Christians in Palestine was so uncertain and 
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perilous that no one oould form any idea of coming events, or dare to adopt a resolution. 
If they appealed to Europe for help, they broke the truce made with Sahulin,and exposed 
themselves to the resentmeut of the infidels; if they respected the treaty, the truce might 
be broken at any time by the Moslems, ever ready to profit by the calamities which fell 
upon the Christians. 

The Pope, thinking the dissensions among the Mahometans presented a favorable op- 
portunity for the recovery of the Holy City, caused the fourth Crusade to be preached. 
He turned his hopes particularly towards England, and with reason. He had been in- 
strumental in freeing Richard from his Austrian prison. The Pope, Celestine III, who 
had crowned Henry VI, of Germany, had also excommunicated him for holding the 
English King captive, and the Pope had a right to expect aid from the monarch he had 
rescued. He made a direct appeal to Richard, and commanded the bishops of England 
to bring all their influence to bear ujM>n him, but in vain. The emissaries of the Pope 
received in England about as polite a negative as was possible under the circumstances. 
Richard was afraid t.-> leave his kingdom exposed to the enterprises of Philip of France, and 
the dread of the vindictive disposition of Richard exercised the same influence over 
Philip. The greater uiimber of the knights and nobles followed their example, and con- 
tented themselves with shedding tears over the fate of Jerusalem. 

In this strait the Pope turned to Germany. This country had never ceased to send 
soldiers to the defence of the Holy Land. It deplored the recent loss of its armies and 
the death of Emperor Frederick, but the remembrance of so great a disaster did not ex- 
tinguish in all hearts the seal for the cause of Jerusalem. Henry, who now occupied the 
throne, had not partaken, as the Kings of England and France had, the |*rils and reverses 
of the last expedition. Although this prince had been excommunicated only the preced- 
ing year, the Pope sent an embassy to him to remind him of the example of his father 
Frederick, and urged him to assume the cross. Henry, who sought every occasion to 
conciliate the head of the Church, and who saw in the new Crusade possible chances of 
advancing vast projects which lie entertained, received the envoy of Celestine with great 
honors. It did not matter to him what became of Palestine — lie wished to govern Europe, 
but an excuse to gather an army was neoessary, and this gave it to him. He proposed 
to open the war by the conquest of Sicily, to whose throne he had a claim through his 
wife. Thence he calculated to secure possession of Greece and Constantinople on the one 
hand, and Italy on the other. So the very compact lie entered into with the Holy See 
was but a cover for his operations against it, since every European conquest he made 
would tend to lower its authority. 

Henry announced his intention of taking the cross, and convoked the General Diet at 
Worms, in which he himwdf exhorted the faithful to take up arms. The sight was an 
imposing one,* his eloquence, celebrated by the historians of his time, but, above all, the 
spectacle of a great em|ieror himself preaching a holy Crusade against the infidels, made a 
profound impression upon the multitude of his auditors. Henry, surrounded by his court, 
assumed the symbol of the Cruwders ; a great number of German nobles followed his 
example, some to please God, others to please the Emperor. Every district of Germany 
was represented by its princes and greatest warriors. Aa Germany undertook this Crusade 
practically alone, the national pride was aroused and swept the movement forward on a 
torrent of euthusiasm. It was a purely political affair so far as the Church and the 
(State were concerned. The Pope desired to bring the German Emperor back to his 
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allegiance and so strengthen the temporal power; the Emiieror’s purpose lias been already 
hinted at, 

_ 'V hile Henry assembled the people for the Crusade, he so contrived it that some of his 
principal nobles, who were acquainted with his secret designs, should labor to further 
them. It was decided that the expedition to the Hohr Land should be committed to a 
trusty leader, and that Henry should remain in the West and direct its movements from 
within reach of his own dominions. 

The expedition destined to operations in Syria was divided into two bodies. The first 
was commanded by the Dukas of 8axony and Brabant. It embarked at ports on the 
German Ocean and the Baltic, to reach Syria by sea. The other crossed the Danube and 
marched to Constantinople, whence the fleet of the Greek Emperor was to transport it to 
Acre. This army was commanded by the Archbishop of Mayence and Valerian of Lim- 
burg. It was joined on its way by a Hungarian army under Queen Margaret of 
Hungary, the sister of Philip Augustus, who, having lost her huslwnd, made a vow to 
live only for Christ and end her days in the Holy Land. The two armies were to meet 
at Acre. Having got rid of this portion of his host, Henry marched the other half over 
the route to Italy, where everything was prepared for its conquest of Sicily. 

The Germans descended on the doomed kingdom like a pack of hungry wolves They 
carried everything before them. The rich domains of the kingdom were laid waste, and 
all who showed any adherence to the family of Tancred were slain or imprisoned. The 
army was given license to ravage its way through Naples, Cklabria and Sicily, with sword 
and brand. The son of Tancred was deprived of his sight and cast into prison, and the 
daughters of the King of Sicily were carried away into captivity. While Henry was 
marching on his Sicilian campaign the Crusaders under the Arehbishop of Mayence ar- 
rived in Palestine. Their landing was received with more consternation than joy. They 

Zl n °” 8h<>re W, ' en tl,ey ex P rC9se< l a desire to begin a war against the infidels. 
The Christians, who were at .peace with the Saracens, hesitated to break the existing truce, 
and at any rate were unwilling to commence hostilities until they were strong enough to 
lie certain of success. Henry of Champagne and the barons of Palestine implored their 
unwelcome allies to at least wait until the arrival of the other army, hut the Germans, 
puffed up with vainglory at their own prowess, ignored all counsel. They were aston- 
ished that the Christians of Palestine should thus refuse the assistance sent them by Prov- 
idence, and added, in a tone of anger and contempt, that the warriors of the West were 
not accustomed to defer the hour of battle, and that the Pope liad not induced them to 
take up arms and the cross to remain in a state of shameful inactivity. The barons and 
knights of the Holy Land could notlisten tosueh speeches without indignation, and replied 
to the German Crusaders that they had neither solicited nor wished for their arrival ; that they 
knew better than the northern warriors of Europe what was advantageous to the Kingdom 
of Jerusalem ; that they had without foreign succor braved the greatest perils, and when 
the proper moment should arrive they knew how to prove their valor otherwise than by 
words. Amid such disputes the minds of all parties became daily more exasperated, and 
discord thus prevailed before war was declared against the infidels. 

All at once the German Crusaders marched out from Acre and committed some 
frightful ravages upon the Moslem territories. The iufidels at once rushed to arms; all 
their dissensions were instantly healed; their chiefs extended to oue another the hand of 
friendship, and from the bauks of the Nile, from the deserts of Arabia, and the remote 
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confines of Syria, the f< [lowers of Mohammed rallied around the same banner to fight the 
battles of Islam. The brother of Saladin, whose full name appears to have been Al-M&Ick, 
Al-Adel, Aboubekr, Mohammed, sumamed Saif-ed-din, u Sword of the Faith,” marched 
with an army from Damascus to Jerusalem, where all the Emirs from the adjoining prov- 
inces came to join him. He concentrated a vast army, and by his rapid movements soon 
compelled the Germans to quit all the open country and throw themselves into the forti- 
fied city of Jaffa. By a well executed movement he induced them to make a rash sortie 
from the town, and falling suddenly upon the main body of their forces, he defeated them 
with terrific slaughter. He entered the city with the fugitives, and annihilated the entire 
German force. The small garrison of Templars was massacred, the fortifications razed, 
and the city was left without a single Christian inhabitant Such were the first results of 
the fourth Crusade. 

The Templars, on receipt of the information that Jaffa was threatened, immediately 
with Henry of Champagne took up arms to defend it. The troops were about to set 
forward on their march, when Henry was killed by falling from a window at which he 
had placed himself to see them pass. Queen Isabella was now for the second time a 
widow, her divorced husband, Humphrey de Thoron, being, however, still alive. The 
Templars sent to Amauri, who had succeeded his hrother, Guy de Lusignan, as King of 
Cyprus, offering him the hand of Isabella and the crown of the Larin Kingdom. He 
accepted the offer, immediately embarked, landed at Acre, and was married to Queen 
Isabella and crowned a few weeks after the death of the late King. 

The German Crusaders, who had embarked at the north ports of Germany to make 
the journey by sea, arrived at Acre at the moment the people were lamenting the loss of 
Jaffa. The arrival of this new force restored hope to the Christians, and they resolved 
to march at once against the infidels. They proceeded to Berytus and laid siege to that 
city. Malek-Adel, or Sapheddin, as be is generally called in the history of the Crusades, 
after destroying the fortifications of Jaffa, started to return to Damascus, but hearing of 
the arrival of the second German army, he at once crossed the mountains aud approached 
the coast Tus two armies met on the plain between Tyre and Sidou. The array of the 
Saracens, which ccvered an immense sj>ace, at first endeavored to surround the Franks 
and get between them and the coast; their cavalry threw itself upon the flanks, the van 
and the rear of the Christians, but the latter closed their ranks aud were impenetrable. 
Both sides fought with hravery and fury. The Christians were several times on the 
point of being defeated, hut their obstinate valor at last triumphed over all the resistance 
of the Mussulmans, and the whole plain was covered with the dead. The Saracens lost a 
great many of their Emirs. Sapheddin himself was wounded and escaped by flight. 
All his army was disjtersed ; some fled towards Jerusalem, while others hurried to 
Damascus, whither the news of this bloody defeat carried consternation and despair. 
Beyrout was then taken, and the fall of this important city was followed by the reduction 
of Gebal and Laodicca aud all the maritime towns between Tripoli and Jaffa. 

The Emperor of Germany, having completed the subjugation of Sicily, now gave 
attention to the war against the Saracens, aud undertook to maintain an army of fifty 
thousand men for one year. Conrad, bishop of Hildesheim, was placed in command of 
the third array. The arrival of this powerful reinforcement increased the enthusiasm of 
the Christians. The victory they had recently gained on the plains of Tyre, the taking 
of Bucyrus, Sidon and Giblet, had struck the Mussulmans with terror, aud it was pro- 
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poeed to march against Jerusalem. All the sea coast from Antioch to Ascalon belonged 
to the Christians, except Thoron, of which place the Mussulmans still kept possession. 
The garrison of this place was very troublesome to the Christians, making frequent in- 
cursions into the surrounding country, by continual hostilities and hy intercepting com- 
munications between the Chrutiau cities. This fortress was built on the summit of a 
mountain between the chain of Lebanon and the sea. It was only accessible across steep 
rocks and by a narrow way bordered by precipices. The Christian armies had no ma- 
rines sufficiently lofty to reach the heights of the walls, and arrows or stones hurled from 
the base of the mountain would not hurt the besieged, while beams and fragments of rock 
thrown from the ramparts created much havoc among the besiegers. But with constant 
labor the Chnst.ans made the'> way up. Some 8axons, who had worked in the mines at 
Karamesberg, burrowed into the mountain until they reached the bottom of the ramparts 
of the fortress. The walls, the foundations being demolished, began to shake in various 
parts without being struck by the ram, and their fall, which seemed delayed by a miracle, 
filled the Moslems with dread. 

The besieged now losing all hope proposed to capitulate, but such was the disorder of 
the Christian army, with its multitude of leaders, that no one dared to take the responsi- 
bility of listening to the proposals of the infidels, and so a council was called. The 
Saracens confined themselves to imploring the clemency of their conquerors. They 
promised to abandon the fort and all their wealth, and only asked life and liberty as tb“ 
price of their submission. The greater port of the leaders were disposed to grant these 
terms, hut others insisted that it was necessary that their enemies should be struck with 
terror, and if this garrison was put to the sword, the affrighted Saracens would not dare 
to wait for the Christians, either in Jerusalem or the other cities in tlieir hands. 

The capitulation was, notwithstanding, ratified by the princi]ial chiefs, and the hom- 
ages the Saracens were to send were looked for, hut despair all at once changed the resolu- 
tion of the Saracens. When tlieir deputies returned and told what they had seen and 
heard in the Christian camp they swore rather to die than to treat with the Crusaders. 
Instead of sending hostages they appeared upon the ramparts and provoked the besiegers 
to renew the contest. The Christians resumed tlieir labors, hut their courage grew weaker 
every day, while des]>air seemed to increase the hravery of the Mussulmans. While the 
siege was in progress rumor brought word that the kingdoms of Alep]u> and Damascus 
were in arras; that Egypt had assembled an army, and that Sophedditi, followed by a 
num lerless multitude of warriors, was advancing by forced marches, impatient to avenge 
is ate defeat At this new9 the leaders of the Crusade resolved to raise the siege, and 
Conrad and most of the leaders left secretly in the night, leaving the soldiers to take care 
of themselves. They, finding themselves abandoned by their leaders, were seised with 
panic and fled, each man for himself, and made the liest of their way to Tyre. The army 
wing reassembled, a new distrust set in, and mutual hatred and grave suspicions seemed 
to take possession of all. The discord was carried so far that the German and Syrian 
Christians would not remain under the same colors. The Germans retired to Jaffa and 
the^Synans to Acre. Sapheddin, ready to profit hy these divisions, marched towards 
Jaffa and offered the Germans hattle. A severe conflict took place. The Duke of Saxony 
and the Duke of Brabant both were killed. The Crusaders lost a great number of their 
bravest warriors, hut the victory was in their favor. 

Intelligence now reached Palestine of the death of the Emperor Henry VI of Ger- 
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many, whereupon all the German chieftains hnrried home, leaving the Eastern Christiana 
to fight for themselves as best they could. 

On quitting Syria the Germans left a garrison at Jaffa, but a short time after their 
departure, while celebrating the feast of St Martin with every excess of drunkenness 
and debauchery, this garrison was surprised and massacred by the Saracens. 

Winter was approaching; neither side could keen the field ; discord reigned equally 
in both armies, and both sides were desirous of peace, so the Count de Montfort concluded 
with the Saracens a truce for three years. Thus terminated the fourth Crusade, which 
lasted only a few months, and presented the strange spectacle of a Holy War directed 
by a monarch excommunicated and cursed by the Church, and which left the Christians 
in Palestine even worse off than they were before it began. 

When the German Crusaders departed, the Christians of Palestine had no protection 
except the fragile truce concluded between the Count de Montfort and Sapheddin. The 
infidels had too great a superiority over their enemies to respect, for any length of time, 
a treaty which was an obstacle to the progress of their power. The Christians, threateued 
by new perils, again turned their eyes to the W»t. The Bishop of Acre, with several 
knights, set out for Europe in order to solicit the aid they needed. The vessel in which 
they embarked had scarcely quitted the port when it was swallowed up by the waves, and 
the bishop and all who accompanied him were lost. Other ships that set sail shortly 
afterwards met the tempest and were compelled to return to Tripolis. Still there were 
some {pilgrims who, escaping the perils of the sea, reached Europe and described the 
triumphs and increasing rancor of the Saracens ; but Europe, at that time, was not in 
any disposition to listen to arguments in favor of another Crusade. The death of Henry 
VI, the Emperor of Germany, had divided the princes and prelates of that country, and 
Philip Augustus, King of France, was still at war with King Richard of England. One 
of the sons of Bela, King of Hungary, who pretended to take the cross, only assembled 
an army to capture the kingdom for ihoself. In the midst of all this turmoil and con- 
fusion the cry for help, raised in far distant Palestine, was unheeded by all except 
one man. 

That man was Pope Innocent III, who, at the age of thirty-three, had recently been 
elected to the chair of St. Peter. Like every other Pope, he adopted the policy of his 
predecessors in reference to the Crusades. No other scheme was so likely to serve in 
maintaining the Papal supremacy. So long as he could persuade the kings and nobles to 
fight and die in Palestine the sway of the Church was secured over the minds of the men 
who remained at home. With this object always in view, a Pope never inquired as to 
whether a Crusade was likely to be successful or not, whether the time was well or ill 
chosen, or whether sufficient men and money could be procured for such a purpose. Pope 
Innocent would have beeu delighted if he could have bent the refractory kings of Eng- 
land and France into submission to his will ; but John, who had just succeeded his brother 
Richard to the throne of England, and Philip Augustus of France had both deeply of- 
fended the Church, and been laid under her ban, besides which both were occupied in im- 
portant affairs at home. The emissaries of the Pope, therefore, applied to them in vain ; 
but, as in the first and second Crusades, the eloquence of a powerful preacher incited the 
nobility, and, throngh them, a certain portion of the people. 

The present successor to Peter the Hermit was a sensational and ambitious priest, 
Foulque, curt, or, as some writers state, bishop of Nenilly, who, after an early life of dis- 
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si potion, bad acqnired considerable renown as a popular exborter. Foulque was conduct- 
ing » of revival at the time, travelling from place to place, living by charity and 
harrowing the souls of sinners with fiery eloquence. This fellow appears to have been a 
typical fraud of his kind. Under the garb of sanctity he concealed a body corroded with 
vices. He was particularly successful in his liarangues to women, who cast themselves 
at his feet and kissed his sandals, and in secret he kept up his relations with the loosest 
of the sex. He was dishonest as well as hypocritical, and a good portion of the vast 
suras that poured into his hands in support of the Crusade adhered to his fingers. Bnt 
his power over his auditors overcame any scruples his private character might have 
aroused against him, and made him too useful a tool to be rejected. Innocent III, hav- 
ing failed to secure the support of the kings by his pompous ambassadors, selected this 
fervid orator to enlist the support of the people for him. 

Foulqne preached the Crusade wherever he could find an audience, and chance favored 
him beyond his expectations, for at the start he found but few proselytes, and those few 
were cold in the cause. Theobald, Count of Champagne, had instituted a grand tourna- 
ment to which he had invited all the nobles from far and near. Upwards of two thou- 
sand knights were present, with their retainers, besides a vast concourse of people, to 
witness the sports. In the midst of the festivities Foulque arrived, and, seeing the op- 
portunity to be a favorable one, addressed the multitude in eloquent language, and pas- 
sionately called upon them to enrol themselves for the new Crusade. The Count of 
Champagne, young and ardent, easily excited, fell his first victim, and received # the cross 
at his hands. The enthusiasm spread rapidly. Charles, Count of Blois, followed, and 
of the two thousand knights present scarcely one hundred and fifty refused. The popu- 
lar frenxy seemed on the point of breaking out, as in the days of yore. The Count of 
Flanders, the Count of Bar, the Duke of Burgundy, and the Marquis of Montferrat 
brought all their vassals to swell the train. Their example pr ved contagious, and in a 
very short space of time an effective army was on foot and reauy to march to Palestine. 

The dangers of an overland journey were so well known that the Crusaders, after elect- 
ing Thibault, Count of Champagne, their leader, resolved to make the journey to the East 
by sea. 8ix deputies were selected to go to Venice, the great maritime nation of Europe 
at that time, and arrange for vessels to transport the hosts to the Holy Land. The 
Venetians were in the heigh tli of their power and prosperity. The Republic had become 
formidable to the most powerful monarch, and was able, at the first alarm, to arm a 
hundred galleys, which it had employed successively against the Greeks, the Saracens and 
the Normans. The fleets of Venice constantly visited the ports of Greece and Asia; they 
trausported the pilgrims to Palestine, and returned laden with the rich merchandise of the 
East. The Venetians entered into the Crusades with less eagerness and enthusiasm than 
other Christian nations, but they knew well how to profit by them for their own interests. 
While the warriors of Christendom were fighting for glory, for kingdoms, or for the tomb of 
Christ, the merchants of Venice fought for stores and commercial privileges, and avarice often 
made them undertake what other nations could not have been able to effect but by an 
excess of religious seal, and always having an eye to business, they would be supplying 
the infidels with arms aud provisions, while Europe was arming against Asia. 

At this time, the commencement of the thirteenth century, Venice was governed bv 
the Doge Henry Dandolo, one of a family which had given four rulers to the Republic. 
Dandolo was a wise but stern man, who, at the age of ninety, preserved the couruge aud 
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canning of hit youth. He was eminent in learning, eloquence, and the knowledge of 
afikirs, and devotedly patriotic. He was nearly blind from tortures inflicted upon him 
by the Greeks, who had once held him captive, and he hated them with all his heart. He 
received the French deputies, aad promised in the name of the Republic to furnish the 
Decenary provisions and vessels to the Crusaders for tlie sum of eighty-five thousand sil- 
ver marks. As he was not willing that Venice should be unidentified with tlie expedition 
of the French Crusaders, he proposed to arm fifty galleys at the expense of the Republic, 
and demanded for his couutry half of the conquests that might be made in the East. The 
deputies accepted without hesitation the proposal* of the Doge. This agreement was rati- 
fied in council and afterwards by the people in general assemhly. 

The preference given to Venice by the Crusaders aroused the jealousy of the other 
maritime powers of Italy. The French deputies, upon going to Pisa and Genoa to solicit 
aid, met with a cold reception and perfect indifference. The account of what had taken 
place at Venice, and the presence of the barons, did not fail, however, to arouse the en* 
thusiasm of Lombardy and Piedmont ; a great number took the cross and armed, and 
promised to follow tlie Marquis of Montferrat to the Holy Land, and accessions to their 
ranks were constant. 

When the deputies arrived in Champagne they found Thibault, the leader of the 
Crusade, dangerously ill. The Prince was so delighted at learning the success of their 
embassy that, heedless of his illness, he mounted his horse to meet them, which imprudence 
caused his death. The warriors who had taken the cross assembled to choose another 
leader, and finally selected Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, who accepted it. Boniface 
belonged to a family of Christian heroes. His brother Conrad had made himself famous 
by the defence of Tyre, and he himself had fought many times against the infidels. He 
was a valorous soldier, skilled in the rarest feats of arms beyond all his contemporaries, anti 
was personally much esteemed. He received the cross from the hands of the cnr6 of 
Neuilly, and was proclaimed leader of the Cnisade in the Church of Notre Dame at 
Soissons, in the presence of the clergy and the people. 

The Marquis spent the autumn aud winter of 1201 in making preparations for the 
Iloly War. There was no disorder, and the princes and barons refused to receive under 
their Iwnncrs any but disciplined soldiers and men accustomed to the use of the lance and 
the sword. 

Fonlque died, amid much obloquy provoked hy his dishonesty, while these prepara- 
tions were in progress. Still, in spite of his notorious venality and viciousness, he was 
buried in state. The Church could not afford to discredit a prophet at that time. 

The Pope was so satisfied of the zeal and piety of the Christians that he wrote to the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem and to the King, to announce to them the coming succors from the 
West. He neglected nothing that could augment the numbers of the soldiers of Christ, 
lie addressed himself to the Emperor of Constantinople, and reproached him with being 
indifferent as to the deliverance of the holy places. The Emperor replied and endeavored 
to allow his zeal for religion, blit he added that the time of deliverance had not yet arrived, 
and that he fean^d to oppose himself to the will of God, irritated by the sins of the 
Christians. The Greek Prince reminded the Pope of the ravages committed in the terri- 
tories of the Empire by the soldiers of Frederick, and requested the Pope to save his 
reproofs and direct them against those who, feiguiug to labor for Jesus Christ, acted 
against the will of Heaven. 
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«KyS W b» l phn tl n y T 1201 ’w t ^ Gn ^. Mfcter of the Tem P' e » 0iIbert Horml, was 
wooe^b 7 Ph, | 1 p D, lp le 8 . (8 , who found hunrelf at once engaged in active hoatilitiea 

wttb Leon I, Ki^ of Armenia, who had taken possession of the castle of Gaston, which 
belonged to the Knights Te- plar. Tire Templars drove Leon I out of Antioch, rompel- 
h^lnm to give up the castle of Gaston au<l sue for |*ace. The matters in dispute be- 
tween then, were referred to the Pope, Innocent III, and were decided in favoTof the 
Templar. The Temphus appear at this period to have recovered pomeasion of most of 
their castles and strongholds 111 the principalities of Tripoli and Antioch. They gradually 
drove the infidels across the Orontss, and restored the strong monntain dhSkTto tli 
Christian arms. Some European vemels having been plundered by Egyptian pirates the 
Templars unfolded their war banner, and at midnight marched ouflf Aci, with the 
King of Jerusalem, to make repnsal. on the Moslems. They extended their ravages to 
the banks of the Jordan, and collected a vast amount of booty. Tlie Sultan of Damascus 

! ‘ °Z N ‘“ reth > ‘he hill fort Doc, which be- 

longed to the Templars. The place was only three miles from Acre, and the population 
of the town was thrown into the utmost consternation. But the military friars awwmbled 
thrnr forces from all quarters, and soon restored tranquillity by repulsing tlie invaders. 

In the spring of 1202 the Count of Flanders, the Counts of Blois and St Pol, followed 
by a great number of Flemish warriors and their vassals, and the Marshal of Champagne 
accompanied by several knights, advanced across Burgundy ami passed the Al|w to repair 

Venice. The Marqius of Montferrat soon joined them, bringing with him the Cru- 
radera of Lombardy, Piedmont, Savoy, and the countries between the Alps and the 
Bhona There also arrived at Venice warriors from the banks of the Rhine, some under 
command of the Bishop of Halberstadt, and others under that of Martin Lit*, who had 
persuaded them to take up arms. When the Crusaders reached Venice, the fleet* they 

had bargained for was ready to set sail ami in magnificent condition, but when the Venetians 

rolled upon the barons to pay the sum agreed u]>on for transporting the Christian army, 
the leaders became aware of the absence of a great number of their contributing companions 
in arms. Renaud de Dampierre, to whom Thibault, Count of Champagne, had left all 
Ins treasures to be employed in the voyage to the Holy Land, had embarked for Palestine 
on his own account, with a great number of knights, at the port of Bari The Bishop of 
Autun, Gilles, Count of Fer.z, and several other leaders, after having sworn upon the 
Gospels to j om the other Crusaders, had set out from .Marseilles, and others from Genoa, 
thus half the Crusaders did not come to Venice, and, what was more to the mint their 
money, that should have helped defray the expense of the expedition, was equally absent. 

The Venetians, on their part, held to the letter of their bond. Each Cru ller was 
required to pay the price of his passage. The rich paid for the poor. The Count of 
Flanders, the Couuts of Blow and St Pol, the Marquis of Montferrat, and several other 
leaders, despoiled themselves of their plate, their jewels, and everything they had that was 
ot value, retaining only their horses and amis. Notwithstanding this sacrifice, the Crn- 
roders were stdl indebted to the Republic in the sum of fifty thousand silver marks The 
Uoge then assembled the people, and represented to them that it was not honorable to 
employ too much rigor; and proposed to demand the assistance of the Crusaders for 
the Republic, until they could discharge their debt. 

The city of Zara had Utm for some time under the dominion of the Venetians but 
thinking the government of a king more desirable, it had given itself up to the King of 
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Hungary! and uuder his protection braved the authority and menaces of Venice. After 
having obtained the approval of the people, Daudolo proposed to the Crusaders to assist 
the Republic in subduing a revolted city, when they might have an opportunity of fulfill* 
ing their compact. This proposition was received with joy by the greater part of the 
Crusaders, who deemed it prudent to conciliate the Venetians, who were so serviceable to 
them in carrying out their enterprise, and thought they did but little to pay their debt 
by an affair in which they would expend nothing but their blood. Some murmurs arose 
in the Christian army, and the Pope protested vigorously, and threatened the ire of the 
Church against the Republic for diverting a Crusade to carnal ends. Then the astute 
Doge performed a master stroke. He called a council and assumed the cross himself, thus 
constituting himself the leader of the expedition. The wily Doge proposed to convert 
this Holy War into a campaign for the benefit of the Republio. The protests of the Pope 
were ignored, and his legate treated with polite contempt. From that time no one listened 
to any oue who spoke in the name of the Holy See, or persisted in raising scruples in the 
minds of the Crusaders. The barons and knights showed as much ardor and zeal for the 
expedition against Zara as the Venetians themselves, and only awaited the notice to ad- 
vance to battle. 

The fleet at last set sail amid the sounds of martial music and the acclamation of the 
whole population of Venice. Never had a flotilla so numerous or so magnificently 
equipped been seen in the Adriatic. The sea was covered with four hundred and eighty 
ships; the number of the warriors, horse and foot, amounted to forty thousand men. 
After having subdued Trieste, and some other maritime cities of Istria, that had shaken 
off the yoke of Venice, the Crusaders arrived before Zara on the tenth day of November, 
1202. Zara was a rich and populous city, fortified by high walls, and surrounded by a 
sea studded with rocks. The King of Hungary had sent troops to defeud it, and the 
inhabitants had sworn to bury themselves under the ruins of the place rather than sur- 
render to the Venetians. At sight of the ramparts of the city the Crusaders saw the 
difficulty of the enterprise, but the leaders gave the signal for the assault. As soon as 
the chains of the port were broken, and the machines began to make the walls shake, the 
inhabitants forgot all about the resolution they had formed of dying in defence of their 
ramparts, and, filled with dread, sent deputies to the Doge, who promised to pardon them 
ou account of their repentance. But the deputies charged with the petition for peace met 
with several Crusaders among the besiegers, who said to them : “Why did you surreuder? 
You have liothiug to fear from the French.” These imprudent words rekindled the war; 
the deputies on their return reported to the inhabitants that all of the Crusaders were not 
enemies, and that Zara would preserve its liberty if the people and soldiers were willing 
to defend it. 

The party of malcontents, whose object was to divide the army, seized this occasion to 
break out iuto revolt. Simon de Montfurt, a grim and fanatical noble who detested the 
idea of fighting his brother Christians, and the Abl)ot of Cernai, headed the movement. 
There was dissensiou in the camp while the siege went on, but the city fell on the fifth 
day and was giveu up to sack. 

Oue of the results of this conquest was a fresh quarrel in the victorious army, in which 
more hlood flowed than had been shed during the siege. The season was now too far 
advauoed to allow the fleet to put to sea, and the Doge proposed to the Crusaders to win- 
ter at Zara. The two nations occupied different quarters of the city ; but as the Venetians 
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had chosen the handsomest and most commodious houses, the French loudly proclaimed 
the* dissatisfaction. They finally had recourse to arm’s, and every SZ “be 

scene of a conflict. The partisans of the Abbot of Cemai applaude .1 in secret tbe conse- 
quences of the war they bail condemned, while the Doge and the barons made every effort 

PoTn I* COm ° at ? t9 : ***** restored, when a letter received from the 

Jj* ' ,0 ‘ l, **l , l ,r «'e.l of the capture of Zara, onlered the Crusaders to renounce the 
booty they had marie a Christian city, and to engage themselves by a solemn v™ to 
re|>air ^ injuries they bad mflicterl. Innocent reproached the Venetians bitterly with 
having seduced the soldiers of Christ into this impious and sacrilegious war. This kfer 
from the Pope wits received with respect by the Frond. , with diLin by the Crusaders 
\ eince. The latter openly refused to bow to the decrees of the Holy See • and to se- 

Tliere 'is^io'teH^ ‘ ,e '[ ^' ct0I T' tbe y ^* gan once to demolish the ramparts of Zara. 
There is no telling what would have been the ultimate result of this dispute, if chance 

had not come to the rescue of the Venetian interests in a most extraordinary manner. 

saac Angelus, Emperor of Constantinople, had been dethroned by his brother 
A exius. Abandoned by all his friends, deprived of sight and loaded with chains this 
unhappy prince lung,, idled in a dungeon. The son of Isaac, named alo Alextos who 
shared the ^ptiv.ty ol his father, having deceived the vigilance of his guards and broken 

und^k*’r d flCd ' aU> l ‘i , ’ the hope that tl,e P rinces ond ki ^ would one day 

of Swabia "rrr 1 l a , re r' Var T"? ,he U8Urper 0f the ^P*™ 1 throne - Philip 
ktodlv K . H had married Irene, the daughter of Isaac, received the young prince 

to defend T 'V lMUdn> *° d ° a ">’ thin S “ bis faTOr * being fully en^ed 

efending himself from the arms of Otlio and the menaces of the Holy See. You™ 

t V T WMt i° u e P r and im P ,ored his **»*"<»• Then he turned bif 

hopj to tbe Venetians. Ambassadors from Philip of Swabia, brother-in-law of young 

toZ^I n”’“ n Ar the ° f the lord9 and barons, assembled 

m the palace of the Doge of Venice, in the prince’s behalf. 

“If you overturn the , lower of the usurper in older that the legitimate sovereign 

MthsT 8 "’ “f’ “ thC 8< ' n ° f l8aaC P ron,isc9 . un< l er the faith of the most inviolable 
oaths, to maintain, during a year, both yonr fleet and your army, aud to pay you two 

1.00(1^ thousand silver marks towards the expenses of the war. He wilHc-company 
yon , person in the conquest of Syria or Egypt; and, if you think projier, will furnish 

~ T “*l I rr ° f th , e arn,an,ent: a,,d wil1 m aintain, during the whole 

the Ho. P " g 'T tl,e H ° ly La,,d * moreover, will swear, on 

Indfo ,T,’ n P " # " end *° the heKSy which now deC,es empire of the East, 
and to subject the Greek Church to the Church of Rome.” 

Chure h h 9 |. a sd 0 | la,,9e |l t,,e P r “P“ 8iti i °" wa9 a shrewd bait to the sealots, for the Roman 

Sdltlflt ThJv" T ^ ^e heresies that made the Greek Church inde- 
pendent of it. The Venetians were inclined to make war upon the Greeks, to destroy 

t e warehouses of their rivals, the Pisans, now established in Greece, and to see their 

S° 3lf himSfVd thC ^ PU ° rUn ^ triUmph If anCient Writere “V be- 

S„r r n anotl,er mot,ve , which he did not avow before Crusaders. 

The Snlton of Damascus, made aware of a Christian army being assemhled at Venice 
and terrified at the Crusade that was pre.iariug, had sent I re 2 
epubhc, to engage it to divert the Crusaders from coming to Palestine, and this was the 
Doges opportunity. The bulk of the Crusade,, were g.nd to have a chance to share in 
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the plunder of Constantinople, so the proposition was agreeable to the majority. After ft 
long deliberation it was decided in the council that the proposals of Alexius should be 
accepted, and that the Christian army should embark for Constantinople at the commence- 
ment of spriug. 

The Qreek usurper protested to the Pope, and the King of Jerusalem and the Chris- 
tians of Palestine pleaded piteously for aid. The Pope threatened the Crusaders with 
the maledictions of Heaven, and the disaffected warriors began to abandon their allies. 
The Abbot of Cernai, the Abbot Martin Litz, one of the preachers of the Crusade, the 
Count de Mont fort and a great number of knights employed every effort to shake the 
determination of the army, and when they found they could not succeed resolved to leave 
them, some to return to their homes and others to take the route to Palestine. Five 
hundred soldiers, having thrown themselves on board a vessel, were shipwrecked and all 
were swallowed up by the waves; many others, in crossing Illyria, were massacred by 
the savage people of that country. But the bargain with Alexius held good. The ad- 
vance of the Crusaders from Zara, where young Alexius had joined them, began at Easter, 
1203, and at the beginning of summer the Crusaders, instead of being at Acre, were at a 
port less than ten miles from Constantinople. The Greek historian, Nicetas, says that 
the navigation of the Crusaders had been so favorable and so rapid “that they arrived 
in the port of St Stephen without l>eing ]>erceivcd by anybody.” The leaders spent the 
night in consultation, and in the morning, at daybreak, all the banners were unfurled, the 
escutcheons and coats of arms of the counts and knights were ranged along the vessels to 
display the military pomp of the West. The fleet entered the canal and passed close to 
the walls of Constantinople. An immense populate u, who the day before were ignorant 
of the arrival of the Latins, crowded the ramparts and the shore. The Crusaders made 
a descent upon the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus, pillaged 4 he city of Chalcedon, and 
established themselves in the palau. and gardens in which the Emperor Alexius had so 
long forgotten lii3 own dangers and those of his empire. At the approach of the Venetian 
fleet this prince had retreated to Constantinople, where, like the last King of Babylon, 
he passed his time amid pleasures and festivities. His conrtiers celebrated his power and 
proclaimed him inviucible, and he was fool enough to believe he had conquered the Latins 
because lie had called them barbarians. 

When he saw the Crusaders in possession of his palace and gardens, he began to enter- 
tain some degree of fear, and sent an Italian, named Rossi, with orders to salute the lords 
and liarons. “The Em|>eror, my master,” said the envoy of Alexius, “ knows that you 
are the most noble princes among those who do not wear crowns ; but he is astonished 
that you should have come to bring war into a Christian empire. Rumor proclaims that 
vonr design is to deliver the Holy Land from the yoke of the Saracens; the Emperor 
applauds your xeal, and solicits the honor of being associated with your euterprise ; he is 
ready to assist yon with all his power. But if you do not quit his states, he shall feel 
obliged to direct against yon the forces he would willingly have employed in your cause 
and in that of Christ Accept, then, the generous offers that he makes to you by me; 
but do not believe that this paciflo language is dictated by fear. The Emperor Alexius 
reigus over Greeoe by the love of his people as well as by the will of God ; with one 
single word he could gather around him innumerable armies, disperse yoiur fleet and your 
battalions, and close against you forever the route to the East” 

The envoy of the Emperor thus terminated his speech without naming either Isaac or 
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young Alexius. Concu lie Bcthune, who answered for the leaders of the army, was as- 
lonisbed that the brother of Isaac should dare to speak as master of the Empire, and 
tiiat he not thought fit to attempt to justify his conduct, which had roused the indig- 

maZ l: , | C, r a :; and in "*** he comn,anded the envoy to go and tell his 

master that the Crusaders did not recognize his title to the throne; that if he desired to 

know what motives brought them there, for him to ask his own conscience and remember 

■jITmu 5 .““‘“I'. f‘ theCrU8aderS did «»'ten, plate an alliance with 

im, but Ins deposition, and had no time to waste in listening to ambassadors. This 
reply was an actual declaration of war. 

It was decided that the army should cross the canal of the Bosphorus and encamp 
under the walls of Constantinople. The war horses, saddled and covered with their 1 
military trappings, were embarked in the flat-bottomed boats, the kuights stood erect near 
Hiew horses, helm on head and lance in baud, and the remainder of the troops went on 
board the large ships The army of the Greeks, commanded by the Emperor in person, 

lTdfnT? i? r * a,Ta X 0n the ° ,,p08ite 8hore ’ and disposed to dispute the 

landing of the Crusaders. On approaching the shore the barons and knights cast thera- 

selves mto the sea fully armed, and contended for the honor of first gaining the strand 
occupied by the Greeks. The archers and foot soldiers followed the example of the 

0 /' l 683 tha " a . n bo,,r tl,e wl,ole arm y was on the other side of the Bosphorus, 

and looked about in vain for an enemy over a plain they had so recently seen covered 
w h arms and warnore The army of Alexius took to flight; and, if we may believe a 

1 fcw of ilj f T S n P ';!’ ' he r iftes ‘ a ™«* «* f Latins could scarcely overtake 

of the Cr k "T T | f ,C i Crl , ,Sil< irS ’ fo,low,n 8 U P their advantages, found the camp 
one of aW] P , ‘ rpd tl,C ten * 9 of the E'npe™-, without meeting with 

. Jj”* 1 '* *"?T\ J r 1,1 ‘" e miJst ° f their b)0od,ees Viotor . v - a "'l <»* ‘he morrow they 
decked to attack the fortress of Galata, which stood upon a hill and commanded the port 

of Constantinople. The Greeks were not able to staud against the impetuous charge of 

in ^r e ,“'- 9 i a "i d - °°i k ‘° T. grCat d!80rder; 80me ’ 1 Ting to find safety in the shi]* 
port, jienshed in the waves, while others fled bewildered to the citadel, into which the 

amqnerors entered with the conquered. While the French thus got possession of Galata, 

iwlTtr T, "" d . n,W " " P Hne ° f 1>att,e More Sc ‘* ta ^. turned its prows 

towards the port of Constantinople. The entrance of the gulf was defended by an 

enormous iron chain, and by twenty galleys, which constituted the whole navv of the 

, The "* ,8ta “® e of . t, ’ c Grooks obstinate ; but a vessel of extraordinary size, 
assmted by a favorable wind struck the chain violently in its passage, and divided ii 
with enormous shears of steel, winch opened and shut by he operation of a machine. 

le galleys of th« Greeks were soon taken, or dispersed in fragments on the face of the 
water, and thr re /enetian fleet rode in triumph into the port. The French divided 

the army into divisions. Baldwin, who had under his orders a great number of 

a " C , P a " d ® r ° 88 * bow men > ,ed the v «n. The rear was composed of Lombards, Germans 
and Franks from countries near the Alps, commanded by the Maiqnis of Monlferrat. 
The other four divisions, in which were the Crusaders from Champagne, Burgundy and 

Counts of & ‘p i 86 " 1 ! nf ‘ hC had #t ‘ heir he8d Henry ’ brother of BaMwJ'b the 
Counts of St. Pol and Blo.s, and Matthew de Montmorenci. This army advanced to- 
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wards the west of the city without meeting a single foe in its passage, and encamped. 
The Venetian fleet cast anchor, masters of the port 

The army of the Crusaders, which did not mnster twenty thousand men, attacked 
without fear a city which coutained a million inhabitants, and more than t vo hundred, 
thousand men able to bear arms. 

Before they began the assault the Crusaders invited the Greeks to make peace by re- 
ceiving the son of as Emperor. Their only reply was a shower of stones and jave- 
lins. From that time all attention was directed to the prosecution of the enterprise. 
Every day the Greeks made sorties ; the country round was covered with the soldiers of 
the enemy; the army of the besiegers appeared to be themselves besieged by troops that 
were constantly being renewed. Day and night the Crusaders were under arms, and 
had not time either to eat or sleep. They had provisions for only three weeks and must 
look for safety to nothing but a speedy victory ; nevertheless they continued to fill up the 
ditches and make their approaches to the ramparts. Every kind of machine that could 
carry death or destruction into the city was employed without cessation. After ten days 
of labor and fighting the Crusaders determined to storm the city. On the morning of 
t* 17th of July, 1203, the signal wa i given. The army was at once in motion, and 
every machine was directed against the Avails. One tower fell with a crash and ap- 
peared to offer a passage to the troops of Baldwin. Ladders were planted, and the most 
intrepid contended for the honor of first entering into the city, but numbers of Greeks, 
encouraged by the presence of the Varangians and Pisans ( mercenaries iu the Greek 
army ), hastened to the ramparts and overturned the ladders. 

At the same time the Venetians attacked the city by sea. The vessels were provided 
with engines of war, which cast upon the Greeks terror, fire and death. Amid this 
tumult a large numl>er of the Venetians landed and attacked the walls, planting ladders 
and battering with rams; and other vessels, carrying enormous towers higher than the 
walls of the city, moved close in and lowered the drawbridges of the towers down upon 
the ramparts, and immediately there ensued on the summit a fearful conflict with sword 
and lance. All at once the standard of St. Mark appeared upon one of the towers ; the 
Venetians uttered shouts of joy, and the impetuosity of the attack was increased. Twenty- 
five towers were soon in their possession. They pursued the Greeks into the city, but, 
fearing to fall into some ambush, or to be overwhelmed by the people who crowded the 
streets and public places, they set fire to the houses as they came to them on their passage. 
The conflagration spread rapidly and drove the people before it. 

While the flames, preceding the conquerors, spread devastation, and the greatest dis- 
order prevailed in Constantinople, Alexius, pressed by the cries of the people, mounted 
on horseback and ordered a sortie of the troops by three different gates, to attack the 
French, who were less fortunate in this day’s fight than the Venetians. The army con- 
ducted by the Emperor was composed of sixty battalions. Clothed in all the array of 
i* iperial dignity, Alexius rode along the ranks and promised victory to his soldiers. At 
las approach the Crusaders abandoned the ramparts and drew up in line of battle before 
the camp, Daudolo, who saw the danger in which the French were placed, abandoned 
his victory and flew to their aid. But all the Crusaders united could not have resisted 
the imperial army if the leaders of the Greeks had showu a spark of courage. The 
troops of Alexius would not approach nearer than bow-shot, and contented themselves with 
•hooting arrows from a safe distance. Lascaris, son-in-law of the Emperor, a brave sol- 
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dier, demanded that the Crusaders be attacked in their intrench ments, but he could not 
prevail upon Alexius, surrounded by base courtiers who endeavored to communicate their 
own fears to him, and who assured him he had done enough for his glory in showing himself 
to his enemies. The Emperor, without having fought, ordered a retreat to be sounded, 
and his troo]>s returned with him into the city. 

Every quarter of the capital resounded with cries and groaus; the Greeks were more 
terrified at the cowardice of their defenders tlutn b»* the bravery of their enemies ; the 
people accused the army, and the army accused Alexius, The Emperor, mistrusting the 
Greeks and dreading the Latins, now thought only of saving his life; he abandoned his 
family, his friends and his capital ; he embarked secretly in the darkness of night, and 
fled to seek a retreat in some obscure and unknown corner of his empire. 

When daylight informed the Greeks that they no longer had an Emperor, the disorder 
and excitement in the city became excessive ; the people assembled in the street and dis- 
cussed the errors and deficiencies of their leaders; and now that Alexius had abandoned 
his power, they remembered the crime of his usurpation, and a thousand voices were 
raised to invoke the anger of Heaven upon his head. Amid the confusion, some of the 
courtiers rushed to the prison in which Isaac Angelus languished, broke his chains, and 
led him in triumph to the palace of Blachernae. Although blind, lie was placed upon 
the throne, and while he still believed himself to be in the hands of Ids executioners, Ins 
ears were saluted with the unexpected accents of flattery. Rumor soon carried all that 
had taken place in the city to the camp, which was soon crowded with a multitude oi 
Greeks. Many of the courtiers flocked to young Alexius, in the ho|ie of securing his first 
fevors, and conjured him, in the name of his country, to come and share the honors and 
the powers of his father. But all this did not delude the Latins, so accustomed were they 
to mistrust the Greeks. The barons kept their army in the strictest order and always 
prepared for a battle, and sent Matthew of Montmorenci, Geoffrey de Villchardouin, 
and two Venetian nobles to Constantinople to ascertain the truth. They were con- 
ducted to the palace and the Emperor, who, with his eyeless sockets and haggard face 
mocking his surroundings, received them on a throne sparkling with gold and precious 
stones, and su..->unded by all the splendor of Eastern courts. When Isaac heard the 
conditions of the treaty made by his son, he could not forbear expressing his surprise, and 
pointing out to the deputies how difficult it must be to perform such promises; but he 
could deny nothing to his liliorators, and thanked the Crusaders fo- not requiring more. 

“ Y ° u l,ave s™od »» so well,” he added, “that if wc were even to give you the whole 
empire you would have merited it.” 

The deputies praised the frankness and good faith of Isaac, and carried back to the 
camp the imperial patents, to which was affixed the seal of gold that confirmed the treaty 
made with Alexins. The lords and barons immediately mounted on horseback and con- 
ducted Alexius into Constantinople, followed bv all the knights clad in full armor. The 
people saluted the young prince Alexins, as he entered the city mid passed along the streets, 
with extravagant acclamations. The day was one of festivities, and in all the churched 
thanks were offered up to Heaven ; hymns of rejoicing were heard cvetywliere. 

The Emperor, reunited to his son, again thanked the Crusaders for the services they 
had rendered, ami requested the leaders to establish themselves with their army on the 
other side of the Gulf of Chrysoceras, as their abode in the citv might give birth to some 
quarrel between the Greeks and the Latins, too long divided. The barous, assenting* 
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took np their quarter*, with their army, in Galata, where in r. lance and repose they 
forgot the labors, perils and fetigues of the war, and a friendly feeling existed between all 
parties. The Pisans made peaoe with the Venetians; no jealousy or rivalry divided the 
Franks ; the Greeks came constantly to the camp of the Latins bringing provisions and 
merchandise of all sorts ; aud the warriors of the West often visited the capital and never 
tired of seeing the palaces, numerous edifices, masterpieces of art, monuments, and, above 
all, the relics of the saints, and the more they saw of them the more grew upon them the 

desire to possess them themselves. # , , . 

A few days after his entrance into Constantinople, young Alexins was crowned in the 
Church of 8t 8ophia, sud admitted to a partition of the sovereign power with his father. 

Tbe Cr usade rs haa now no enemies to contend with except the Saracens, and they 
turned their minds to the fulfilment of the oath they had made on taking the Cross. 
But, ever faithful to the lavs of chivalry, the barons and knights deemed it right to de- 
clare war before beginning it. Heralds-at-arms were sent to the Sultan of Cairo and 
Damascus to announce to him, in the name of Jesus Christ, in the name of the Em|>eror 
of Constantinople, and in the names of the princes and nobles of the West, that he wou d 
soon experience the valor of the Christian nations if he persisted in holding under his 
laws the Holy Land and the places consecrated by the presence of the Saviour. 

The leaders of the Crusade announced the success of their interprise to all the princes 
and nations of Christendom, and, addressing the Emperor of Germany, conjured hiin to 
take part in the Crusade and come and place himself at the head of the Christian 
knights. The account of their exploits excited the enthusiasm of the faithful ; the news, 
when carried into Syria, spread terror among the Saracens, and revived the hopes of the 
King of Jerusalem and the defenders of the Holy Land. 

Alexius, appreciating the spirit of faction which prevailed in his capital, asked the 
Crusaders to remain at hand unti 1 his seat upon the throne should lie more secure, and 
they consented to remain until the following Easter. Alexius then endeavored to raise 
the necessary amount to pay the Crusaders the money agreed upon for their assistance to 
him, and the increased taxation and other measures taken irritated the people so that, 
urged on hy a leader of the name of Mourxonfle, they were ripe for revolt. All the 
treasure that could be collected was not sufficient to pay the Latins, who began to ravage 
the country and pillage the houses and monasteries of the Propontis. This action excited 
the hostility of the Greeks to such a degree that they repaired to the palace under the 
leadership of Monrzonfle, and persuaded young Alexins that it was necessary to break with 
the Latins to obtain the confidence of the Greeks, and to make the rupture certain Mour- 
eoufle took lip arms, and, followed by a numerous troop, rushed from the city, hoping to 
surprise the Crusaders, but they fled before the Latins, and Monrzoufle, abandoned on the 
field of battle, had a narrow escape from capture. The Crusaders then sent deputies into 
the city to demand from Alexins whether he would be their friend or their enemy. 
Alexins and his court considered this demand as insolent, and the courtiers were desirous 
of punishing the deputies on the spot, but the deputies retired from the palace aud hastened 
their return to the camp of the Crusaders. The Latins determined to attack Constantino- 
ple, and the Greeks had recourse to Greek fire to hum the vessels of the Venetians, and 
a great disaster was only averted by the Venetians succeeding in turning the course of the 
fire vessels so that they were carried away by the current A revolution soon broke out 
iu the city, and Mourzoufle, at the head of a multitude, went to the palace, seized Alexius, 
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***£? T ,th ?£ threw r J> in * into • dungeon. Mourzoufle was then carried bv 

ie mob to the church of 8t. 8ophia and crowned Emperor. His first act was to repair 
to the prison and force Alexins to swallow a dose of poison, and because the poison did 
not act quickly enough to satisfy his impatience, he strangle! Alexius with his own hand-. 
Isaac Angelus, on learning of the tragic end of his son, died in terror and desiiair. 

When the information of this horrible outrage reached the Crusaders, they were filled 
with 1nd.gnat.0n and determined to pnnish the nation that had crowned treachery and 
murder, and to share among themselves the spoils of the Empire and the capital, of which 
they had no doubt of achieving the conquest. 

The Cnisaders conveyed into the vessels all the arms, provisions and appointments of 
every kind, and the whole army embarked on the 8th day of April, 1204 . On the mor- 
row they sailed across the gulf and commenced the attack upon the city. About noon on 
the second day some French succeeded in gaining one of the towers of the city, and were 

P°" r*L by '"I™’ am ' the Greek8 Were ma88acred or to flight, pursued by the 
Franks. Three of the gates of the city fell before the blows of the rams, and the Cru- 
saders Poured into the city. At the approach of night, the Latins feared an ambuscade 
and mspended the pursuit of the flying Greeks. The Latins had no idea that the con AH 
was ended, and kept careful watch during the night under the ramparts they had won 
while a fierce conflagration was blazing in the city. ^ ’ 

While the Crusaders were thus resting during the night, the Greeks were playing at 
electing a new Emperor Mourzoufle was charged by the people with all the calamL 
of the war, and finding himself without hope, he secretly embarked on the Propontis with 

h! C r r r!L 8ee ^' ng a " array ’ or rather an in the mountains of Threre. When 

h s flight became known h.s name was loaded with maledictions, and the crowd flocked to 
St. Soph a to choose a new master. Lascaris was chosen Emperor, but did not dare to 
assume the crown, and before the dawn he also had abandoned the city. With the eom- 

riH^e The si T .Tt' TV* 16 Wh ° ,e d ‘ y ’ Wl,ich w “ Kiven up to sack and 
pillage. The scenes as described by the historians are too horrible to repeat. Nothin* 

ZiT 7. man ’ WOm T’ mai, . len ° r chiW - of art, monuments that dec 


~ I"' 8 **’ 11,6 pieces of the^t SST. 3 L 3 

fell beneath th f lie conquerors. While the warriore bore away the gold, the 

r:ch of the East > t,,e ecclesiastics seized as bo< ty the holy 

Dandol , e k tl,C faithfnI ha<1 from the countries of the East. 

Btondo'o receive, share a piece of the true cross, which the Emperor Constantine 

RepSTf V^nte Lm"'* 7° re r him J nt0 Tl "’ 9 ^ Dan<lo, ° Panted to the 

Kepuldic of Ven ce. Baldwin kept for himself the crown of thorns of Christ and severe! 

to ri, ^ T r ^ P “ ^ M< * ny ° f tl,eSe re,!cS fo " nd in Cnnstantinople were sent 
to the different cities throughout Europe. The historians unite in the statement that 

r* I'"**''® Tl " *»“ anil It 

ias -aid, Neier was so rich a l>ooty seen since the creation of the world.” The jewels 

he sure made “"f ■ ' ^ ^ “ * n ’ Ie > 80,(1 l ° “ ,e Ven< ‘‘ian.s, who we may 

army ' transaction; the proceeds were distributed among the 

Em I h * Carn ^ I’C'ug over and the spoil distributed, the Crusadere elected Baldwin to be 
Emperor, and he was duly invested with the imperial purple in the church of St. Sophia. 
It might be proper to alh.de here to the fate that befell the different emperore that 
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had all reigned within the short time occupied by the siege of the city. Lascaris fled to 
Bfrkynia, where lie collected some troops and caused himself to be proclaimed Emperor at 
Nice. Mourzonfle, who had completed all the crimes begun by Alexius, the usurper, did 
not hesitate to place himself in the power of his unfortunate rival, whose daughter he had 
married, and who hid £ed to a secure retreat upon his deposition. Alexius, after having 
loaded Monrzoufle with caresses, inveigled him into his house and caused his eyes to lie 
put out In this condition Mourzoufle, abandoned by his followers, went to conceal his 
misery in Asia, but on the road fell into the hands of the Latins. He was taken to^Con- 
stantinople and condemned to death, which sentence was executed by his l>eing precipitated 
from the top of a column raised by the Emperor Theodosius in the Place of Taurus, one 
of the few works of art the Crusaders had spared. The perfidy and cruelty of Alexius 
did not remain long unpunished. He was obliged to wander from city to city, frequently 
clad as a beggar. For some time he owed his safety to the contempt in which he was 
held by the conquerors. After having strayed alrout for a long time in a state of destitu- 
tion, he was given up to the Marquis of Montferrat, who sent him as a prisoner to Italy, 
and escaping thence, he again passed into Asia and found an asylum with the Sultan of 
Ieoninm. But Alexius could not rest in peace in his new retreat. He joined the Turks 
in an attack upon his son-in-law, Lascaris, and as the Turks were beaten, he fell into the 
hands of Lascaris, who compelled him to retire to a monastery, where he died forgotten 
bv both Greeks and Latins. 

Joannice, King of the Bulgarians, soon declared war against Baldwin, and a battle 
ensued near the city of Adrianople. Although a crowd of bishops, lords and valiant sol- 
diers lost their lives in defending their sovereign, Baldwin was borne otf to a captivity 
and end of mystery. The Crusaders fled, and Joannice chased them back to Constanti- 
nople. What became of Baldwin is a secret to this day. He is believed to have been 
butchered by Joannice, or starved in chains. Soon after he passed out of sight on the 
battlefield, Dandolo died. Boniface of Montferrat died face to face with the Bulgarians, 
and his head was carried to the feet of the cruel king. Decimated in numbers, and with • 
their great leaders dead, the Crusaders were now fighting for existence, hoping to hold 
out until aid could come to them from Europe. 

Europe had gained little by all this waste of blood and treasure, but Venice profited 
very substantially by it. In the meanwhile, the Holy War, which the conquerors of 
Byzantium had turned their backs upon for other conquests, had been taken up and wa3 
being waged by other adventurers. 

Palestine and the East generally had been undergoing great tribulations, while the 
Latins were entrenching themselves in Constantinople. Of all the army that had been 
assembled to relieve the Holy Land, and been diverted by the astute Dandolo to conquer 
provinces for the benefit of the avaricious Venetians, only a very small part had persisted 
in the original design and reaehed the East. These, joining some warriors that had em- 
barked at the ports of Bruges and Marseilles and landed at Acre, together with some 
English soldiers commanded by the Earls of Northumberland, Norwich and Salisbury, 
with a numl>er of pilgrims from Lower Brittany under the leadership of a monk named 
Helain, l>ecame impatient to attack the Saraceus. As the King of Jerusalem was averse 
to breaking the truce made with the infidels, the greater part of them left Palestine to 
fight under the banners of the Prince of Antioch, who was at war with the Prince of 
Armeuia. Having refused to take guides, they were surprised and dispersed by a .body, 
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of Saracens sent against them by the Sultan of Aleppo, and the few who escaped the car- 
nage remained in the chains of the infidels. Helain returned almost alone to Acre to 
announce the bloody defeat of the soldiers of the Cross. ' 

A black and evil time now fell upon Palestine. A famine lmd broken out In Egypt. 
The Nile did not inundate its bonks, and the harvests failed. Famine ensued and a 
plague followed. History states Egypt lost over a million of its inhabitants. When the 
famine and plague had spread over into Syria, a violent earthquake laid waste the 
cities and provinces that had been spared. A -dal wave covered the coast with stranded 
ships. Many mliabited places totally disappeared, and a vast number of human bciugs 
perished The fortresses of Hamath, Barin and Baalbec were thrown down; the only 
part of the city of Naplouse that was left standiug was the street of the Samaritans- in 
Damascus all the most superb edifices were destroyed ; in the city of Tyre only a few 
houses escaped, and the ramparts of Acre and Tripolis were nothiug but heaps of ruins 
The shocks were less violent at Jerusalem, but were sufficient to cause a panic there 
There was a truce between the Christians and the Saracens at the time. The Christ- 
ians set to work to rebnild their ruined cities. Acre was the chief object of their solici- 
tude, on account of its strategic value on the road to Jerusalem, and the Christians and 
eir Mahometan prisoners labored side by side to set up its shattered walls. The tidings 
of the capture of Constantinople came in the midst of these troubles, and Saif-ed-din fear- 
7 would now turn their attention to lum, concluded another truce with the 

a estine Christians in 1204, which was to eudure for six years. It was a truce in name 
on y, for minor hostilities were constant, due to the personal quarrels of the leaders on 
both sides. The Christians were continually under arms, and new feuds broke out every 
day In addition to the Knights of the Temple and the Hospital, there was a body of 
Teutonic Crusaders in Syria, between whom and the other two a deadly hatred existed. 
Every one, according to his humor, took up or laid down his arms, without any power 
being sufficiently strong to enforce reflect for treaties. No great battles were fonght^ but 
there were constant incursions upon the territories of the enemy; cities were surprised 
rountn« ravaged, and great booty obtained. Amid these disorders, Amaury, the nTm^l 
King of Jenmlem was taker and died at Acre. Thus the scepter of the kingdom 

ag^in remained in the hands < bell., who lmd neither the power nor the ability ,Ls- 

sary to govern the Christian states. At the same time one of the sons of Bohemund, 
Prince of Antioch, was assassinated. Bohemund, at his advanced age, was unable to 
avenge tins murder, and, in addition, before he died, he had the mortification to see war 
break out between his second son, Raymond, Count of Tripolis, and Livon, Prince of 
Th , e Teinpla, L and Q ‘he Hospitallers took an interest in this quarrel, and were 
opposed to each other. The Sultan of Aleppo and Turks from Asia Minor mixed them 

rev^h f \ °[ the Chri8tian9 . and took advantage of their divisions to 

S wTu rl 1 * Chri8tian 8tates ° f ®y ria revived no more help 

rom the West. The wamore of Europe, accustomed to face with coolness all the perils 

of war, had not sufficient conrege to brave pestilence and famine. A great number of 
T™ ° f J Pa, f ine toeniselvee bandoned the land so long laiddesolate, some 
o repair to Constantinople, and others to return home. Pope Innocent all the while 

CP i f °t b hW mandate for * new Cruf le, without response. When Peter 

preached ‘he Holy Wars, a few months sufficed to gather an army. Now it took years to 
accomplish the same end. J 
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The death of Isabella toon followed that of her last husband, and the crown of Jeru- 
salem fell to her daughter Mary. The warriors, who were too jealous to select a husband 
for her from amoug themselves, sought one in Europe* Philip Augustus, who was ap- 
pealed to by them, selected one Johu of Brienne, a defrocked priest, but \ good enough 
soldier. John’s carnal tastes had disgraced hiiu in his monastery, and he had taken arms 
under his brother, Gauthier of Brienne. He accepted the hand of the young Queen, and 
charged the ambassadors to return and announce his speedy arrival in Palestine at the 
bead of an army* Instead of an army he arrived at Acre with the train of a king, but 
ouly brought with him three hundred knights to defend his kingdom. His marriage was 
celebrated the day after his arrival ; and as the truce was about to expire, the Saracens 
resumed their arms aud disturbed the festivities of the coronation ; Saif-ed-din at the head 
of an army entered Palestiue, and the iufidels not only laid siege to Tripolis but threat- 
ened Acre itself. The Templars again took the field with the new King of Jerusalem 
and his French kuights Some iinjwrtant successes were gained over the Moslems, when 
the death of the Queen occurred. She died at Acre, 1208, iu the twentieth year of her 
age, leaving an infant daughter, named Violante. De Brienne continued, after the example 
of Guy de Lusignan, to wear the crown, and exercise all the functions of royalty, not- 
withstanding the death of the Queen. 

The frautic appeals the mens*;! Christians had sent to Europe now resulted in the 
most ridiculous and curious of alt i preposterous manias that attended the Holy Wars 
— the so-called Children’s Crusade. 

The Pope had filled the West with mouks preaching the re-deliverance of Jerusalem. 
He seems to have given any one who had the gift of speech license to use it in the cause. 
The monks were nothing loth, as the gifts of the faithful made a pretty penny in their 
]>ouches, most of which they applied to their own uses, and they wandered far and wide, 
ranting and exhorting; having visions, seeing portents in the heavens, till, in 1212, the 
fruits of their work began to evidence themselves iu the younger generation. They con- 
verted the children to a cause that their parents remained deaf to. When the monks 
noted this, they hastened to profit by it. Even an army of boys and girls was, in their 
eyes, better than none at all. The consequence was soon apparent in the formation of 
two hosts of child Crusaders— one in Germany and the other in France. The frocked 
scoundrels who promoted the movement neglected no means to further it. The most ab- 
surd promises were made to the foolish children. One was the pledge that the Mediter- 
ranean was to dry up and permit them to reach Palestine by land. Nothing more com- 
pletely demonstrates the spirit of the times than the indifference with which such disorders 
were witnessed. No authority interfered, either to stop or to prevent the madness ; and 
when it was announced to the Pope, he merely said : “These children reproach us with 
having fallen asleep, while they were flying to the assistance of the Holy Land.” 

A great part of these children crossed the Alps to en>' the Italian ports, while 
those who came from France went to Marseilles. *Ihe fatigue of a long journey, heat, 
disease, and want, swept away a great number of them. Thieves insinuated themselves 
among the German children, and disappeared after having robbed them of their baggage 
and the gifts the faithful had bestowed upon them. One of these thieves was recognized 
at Cologne, and ended his days on the rack. Of those who arrived in Italy some were 
dispersed over the country, plundered by the inhabitants and reduced to servitude. About 
seven thousand reached Genoa, and the Senate fearing trouble ordered them to depart 
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from the city. They, finding their error, turned back again to their own country, rohbed 
of everything, walking barefooted, suffering the pangs of hunger, and subject to the 
scoffs and derision of the population of the countries they passed through. 

Those who went from France had a worse frte. A very few returned. The army, to 
ctl! it such by courtesy, commenced to fall to pieces soon after it began its march, and 
the road was lined with stragglers, many of whom perished in the forest* of Burgundy 
and the wastes of Lombardy. About half of the number reached Marseilles. Here to 
tlieir dismay they found the Mediterranean flowed as usual. It had not dried up to 
give them a passage to Palestine. Two merchants of this city who carried on a trade 
with the Saracens, of which young boys formed a considerable branch, offered to trans- 
port tc the East all the pilgrims free of any charge whatever. This offer was gladly ac- 
cepted, and seven vessels laden with these pilgrims set sail for the coast of Syria. When 
out two days a violent tempest arose and two of the ships were lost with all on board. 
The other five vessels arrived at Bugia and Alexandria, and the youug Crusaders were 
all sold to the Saracens or to slave merchants. This account is furnished by Alberici 
and is confirmed by Thomas of Champrg and Roger Bacon. These two merchants at a 
later period formed a project to assassinate Frederick, were discovered and suffered an 
ignominious death. The villainous monks, hi»w< ' er, who originated the affair, seem to 
have gone scot free, although it was strongly suspected that they were in league with the 
Marseilles speculators in their horrid kidnapping plot. 

After the Children’s Crusade, Innocent, who had long been trying to tnrow rddi- 
tional lustre upon his pontificate by achieving the re-conquest of Jerusalem, followed the 
example of Pope Urban II, and convened a General Council of the Church to aid in the 
arming of Europe for the recovery of the Holy City. This council assembled in Rome 
in the summer of 1215, and decreed the immediate preaching of the Sixth Crusade. 

The Po|>e sent his aml>asaadors throughout Europe. The Emperor Frederick II of 
Germany, John, King of England, the King of Hungary, the Dukes of Austria and 
Bavaria, and many prelates, nobles and knights, besides crowds of persons of inferior 
degree, assumed the Cross. Some prepared to fulfill their vow; but tile Kiugs nd 
princes of Europe were all too busy tricking or slaughtering each other to travel 
wards, and by far the greater number of them |)aid sums of money to the clergy t' * 
exempt from the dangers and difficulties consequent upon the long jourue). Then the 
Pope himself declared his intention of leadiug the Crusaders, and in all , -obability he 
would have done it, for he was zealous enough, but death interfered to cl- k his work, 
and he was succeeded by Honorius III, who undertook tc cor tinue hia pohe y. The 
King of Hungary and the Dukes of Austria and Bavaria we:*. :Le first to sst out on the 
pious enterprise. They placed themselves at the head of an army composed of men 
from many different nations, embarked from Venice, and landed at Acre at the com- 
mencement of the year. The whole conduct of the King of Hungary was marked by 
irresolution. He defeated the first body sent to oppose him, and marched towards Mount 
Tabor with the intention of seizing upou an important fort which the Saracens I ud 
recently constructed. He arrived at the Mount without hindrance. Marching at the 
head of the Christian warriors, the Patriarch of Jerusalem led them through a shower 
of stones rolled from the heights. The valor of the soldiers of the Cross braved all the 
efforts of the Saracens ; the King of Jerusalem killed two Emirs with his owu hand. 
The Crusaders dispersed the Mussulmans aud pursued them to thr gates of the fort, and 
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could easily have entered and taken it, but a sudden panic seized upon the conquerors. 
The King of Hungary renounced the attack and the army returned to Acre. The usual 
scenes of disorder and confusion at once ensued. A large body of Arab horsemen crossed 
the Jordan and harassed the rear of the retiring Crusaders. The soldiers became panic- 
stricken and fled to the hills, and the retreat would have become disastrous but for the 
Knights Templar and the Hospitallers, who covered the rear and sustained the repeated 
charges of the Arab cavalry. The Knights sustained immense loss in men and horses 
and returned to Acre in sorrow and disgust. The King of Hungary soon after returned 
to Europe, leaving half of his army under the King of Jerusalem. The Duke of 
Austria now became the chief leader of the expedition, and had still sufficient forces at 
his command to aanoy the Saracens very cousiderably. It was resolved in council with 
the other chiefs that the whole eneigy of the Crusade should be directed upon Egypt, as 
the seat of the Saracen power, from whence came the continual levies that were brought 
against the Christians by the Sultan. 

The Grand Master of the Templars, Philip Duplessies, had been unable to go on 
the expedition to Mount Tabor, being confined to the Temple at Acre, by a dangerous ill- 
ness, of which he died a few days after the return of the Templars from Mount Tabor. 
William de Chartres was elected to succeed him, and shortly afterwards he was called 
upon to take command of the large fleet fitted out by the Templars to proceed against 
Egypt. He set sail from Acre in May, 1217, and proceeded to lay siege to Damietta, one 
of the most important cities of Egypt, which commanded the Nile and was numerously 
garrisoned and provisioned for a long siege. The Crusaders first attacked and soon cap- 
tured an outlying tower which was considered the key to the city ; and then, cutting the 
chain that closed the river, the large ships of the Crusaders ascended the Nile and 
anchored liefore the city. The siege of the city was commenced at once. The Christian 
army landed and encamped around the walls. Towards the close of autumn, when the 
inundation of the Nile was at its height, a strong north wind arose and im|>eded the de- 
scent of the waters to the Mediterranean. The Christian camp was overflowed, the 
Templars losing all their provisions, arms and baggage, and when the waters receded, the 
catastrophe was followed by an epidemio fever, which caused the death of the Grand 
Master, William de Chartres, and many of the Order. The Grand Master was succeeded, 
in 1218, by the veteran warrior, Peter de Montaigu, Grand Preceptor of Spain. At this 
period the renowned Saif-ed-din, brother aud successor of Saladin, died, having appointed 
hi * fifteen sons to separate and independent commands in his vast dominions. After his 
decease they contended for the supremacy, and the Templars crossed the Nile to take ad- 
vantage of the disputes. The infidels fiercely opposed their landing, and one of the 
Templar vessels being boarded by an overpowering force, the military friars cut with 
their hatchets a hole in the bottom of it, and all on hoard found a watery grave in the 
deep channel of the Nile. When the landing was effected, the Templars were the first 
to charge the enemy ; the Moslems fled, aud abandoned everything, tents, provisions, and 
arms, and the camp was given up to plunder. A trench was then drawn around the city 
of Daiuietta, and the army took a position which deprived the town of all succor. After 
many brilliant exploits and sanguinary fights, the city was reduced to great straits; 
terms of surrender were offered and refused ; and on the November 6th, 1217, scaling 
ladders were used and the city was taken by assault. When the Templars entered the 
town they found the plague in every house, and the streets strewn with the dead. Out 
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of seventy thousand people but three thousaud remained, so fearfal had been the ravages 
ut the plague ami famine. ° 

Immediately after the capture of Damietta, De Moutaigu, Grand Master of Templars 
returned with the King of Jerusalem to Palestine to oppose a fresh army of Moslems 
who, under the command of Couraddin, Sultan of Damascus, one of the sons of Malek- 
Adel, Saif-^-din, had iuvaded the couutry, blockaded tbe city of Acre, and laid siege to 
the Pilgrim s Castle at Athlit. In their iutreuehed camp at this castle the Templars had 
mustered a force of upwards of four thousand men, who successfully defended the im- 
portant position against the obstinate attacks of the iufidels. The Templars sent urgent 
letters to the Pope Honorius III for help. They urged him to compel the Emperor 
Frederick to perform his vow, and to no longer permit the Crusaders to compound 
with mouey for the non-fulfilment of their engagements, declaring that sueh composi- 
tions had been most injurious to the cause of the Cross. The Graud Master also wrote 
to the Pope, complaining of the misapplication by the clergy of the money collected 
towards the expenses of the Holy War, declaring that not a twentieth part of it ever 
reached the empty treasury of the Latin Kingdom. 

During the summer of the year 1221, considerable succors arrived in Palestine and 
Egypt from Europe. The troops of the Sultan of Damascus were repulsed and driven 
beyond the limits of the Latin Kingdom, and the Grand Master of Templars returned 
to Damietta to superintend the operations in Egypt. Cardinal Pelagius, the Pairnl legate 
totally ignorant of the art of war, had assumed the position of commander-in^hief of 
the Array of the Cross. Contrary to the advice of the Templars, he urged the Crusaders 
at the autumnal season, when the waters of the Nile were rising, to march out of Damietta 
to undertake an expedition against Cairo. At length, after the feast of the Holy Apostles 
the Crusaders marched along the Nile and arrived iu good order at the place where the 
Sultan was encamped at the head of an immense number of the enemies of the Cross. 
The river Tapneos, an arm of the Nile, flowed between the camp of the Sultan and the 
Christians, who, being unable to ford the river, pitched their tents on the banks and pre- 
pared bridgre to enable them to force the passage. Iu the meanwhile the inundation of 
the Nile rapidly increased, and the Sultan, passing his galleys and armed boats through 
an aneient canal, floated them in the Nile in the rear of the Christian army, thus eutting 
their communication with Damietta. Nothing now was to lie done but to retrace their 
steps. The Sultan of Aleppo, and many other chiefs of the pagans, came up with an 
immense army to the relief of their feltow-Moslems, and attempted to cut off the retreat 
of the Crusaders, who were marching at night The Moslems cut the embankments of 
the Nile, and the water surrounded the Christians on eveiy side. They lost all their 
provisions, and many of the men were swept away with the stream. The further progress 
.if the army was forthwith arrested ; the waters continued to increase upon them ; all 
their horses and saddles, carriages, baggage, furniture, in short, everything they had, were 
lost. They could neither advance nor retreat They could not attack the' Egyptians, 
who, upon rising ground, were inaccessible by reason of the intervening water. They 
were without food, and there was nothing left for them to do but to treat with the Sultan 
They agreed to surrender Damietta, with all the prisoners they held in Tyre and Acre 
on condition that the Sultan restored the wood of the true eross and the prisoners that 
he detained in Cairo and Damascus. The Sultan also accorded to them a truce of eight 
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yean, and during the negotiations for the space of fifteen days he kindly furnished the 
Christians with the bread and corn necessary for their subsistence. 

Conraddin was a mild and enlightened monarch, and the Christians of Syria enjoyed 
repose and toleration under his rule* 

At the conclusion of the eight years* truce with the infidels, John of Brienne, titular 
King of Jerusalem, prepared to bid adieu forever to Palestine. Sinoe the death of liis 
Queen he had regarded his kingdom as a place of exile, and was anxious to escape from 
toil and incessant warfare, in which his feeble dominions were continually involved. His 
daughter, Violante, had just reached her thirteenth year, and the King was desirous of 
seeking a snitable husband for her among the princes of Europe. 

Accompanied by Violante, he arrived in Italy and attended a Council of the Church 
which was assembled at Fereutino, in the Carapagna di Roma, in the summer of 1223. 
Pope Honorius III, the Emperor Frederick II, the Patriarch of the Holy City, the 
Bishop of Bethlehem, the Grand Master of the Hospital, one of the Grand Precep- 
tors of the Temple were present at this Council ; and the Pope urged the Emperor to 
fulfill the vow which he had made eight years before to lead an army to the succor of 
the Holy Land. He offered him the hand of Violante, and with her the crown of the 
L ain Kingdom. This offer was accepted, and the nuptials were shortly afterwards cele- 
brated, and the Emperor solemnly took his oath upou the Holy Gospel to lead in person 
a great expedition for the recovery of Jerusalem, and John of Brienne abdicated in his 
favor. 

Violante was accompanied from Palestine by a female cousin, possessed of powerful 
charms and many graceful accomplishments. The Emperor became captivated with her 
beauty, dishouore * her, and treated his child wife with neglect. 

Preparations for the new Crusade were immediately commenced, and in the course of 
six months the Emperor was at the head of an army of sixty thousand well -disciplined 
men. This army was encamped at Brundufiium in 1227 ; but a pestilential disease hav- 
ing appeared among them, their departure was delayed several months. In the mean- 
while the Empress Violante died in childbed. John of Brienne, who had already re- 
pented of his abdication, and was also incensed against Frederick for many acts of neglect 
and insult, no sooner saw the only tie which bound them severed by the death of his 
daughter, than he began to bestir himself and make interest with the Pope to undo 
what he had done, and regain the honorary crown he had renouuccd. Gregory IX, who 
was now Pope, a man of a proud, unconciliating and revengeful character, owed the . -r* • 
peror a grudge for many an act of disobedieuce to liis authority, and encouraged i 3 
overtures of John of Brienne more than he should have done. Frederick, however, 
despised them both, and in the middle of August set sail for Acre ; lie was at sea three 
days when he became seasick and returned to land at Otranto, the nearest port. Gre- 
gory, who by this time had decided in favor of John of Brienne, excommunicated the 
E in peror for returning from so holy an ex|>edition on any pretext whatever. 

Frederick at first treated the excommunication with contempt, but when he got well 
he gave the Pope to understand he was not to be outraged with impuuity, and sent some 
of his troops to ravage the papal territories. This made matters worse, and without 
troubling himself to obtain a reconciliation with the Holy See, he again embarked with 
Ids forces and arrived at Acre on the 8th of September. The Pope then sent letters to 
Palestiue denouncing him as publicly excommunicated, and commanded the Templars, 
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not to join hia standard. They accordingly at first refused to take the field, aud as the 
forces at that time under the command of the Emperor were not sufficient for him to 
move alone, he was obliged to remain inactive during the winter. 

During the siege of Damietta the common danger had united the children of Malek- 
Adel ; after their victory, ambition resumed the plaoe of fear, and the princes quarreled 
for the provinces which their union had wrested from the Christians or saved from their 
invasion. Conraddin, Sultan of Damascus, dreading the views of Melik-Kamel, called 
Gelaleddin, Prince of the vast empire of Carismia, to his aid. The Sultan of Cairo, iu 
great apprehension of the consequences of this alliance, turned his eyes towards the 
princes of the West. During several years the reports of the preparations made by the 
Em]>eror Frederick had been a source of terror to the Mussulman powers. The Em- 
peror of Germany was considered, in the East, as the head of all the nations of Europe. 
The Sultan of Egypt conceived the hope that, owing to the quarrel between the Emperor 
and the Pope, and the dissensions among the Christians, he might find in Frederick a 
sincere ally and a powerful auxiliary. Melik-Kamel sent ambassadors with presents to 
Frederick, and invited him to come into the East, and promised to deliver Jerusalem up 
to him. This proposition gave the Emperor as much surprise os joy ; and, in retnrn, he 
sent an ambassador into Egypt to ascertain the exact iutentions of the Snltan of Cairo, 
and to offer him his friendship. The envoy of Frederick was received at the court of 
the Sultan with the greatest honors, and returned to anuounce to his majesty that Melik- 
Kamel was ready to favor his expedition to Palestine. These details, which appear to 
be unknown to all the historians of the West, are related hy Ahulfcda and the greater 
part of the Arabian historians who treat of the events of this period. 

This negotiation was on the condition that Melik-Kamel was to be seeured hy Fred- 
erick in the possession of the more important territory of Egypt ; hut before the Crusaders 
reached Palestine, Melik-Kamel was relieved from all fears by the death of his brother. 
He nevertheless did not think it worth while to contest with the Crusaders the barren 
corner of the earth which had already been the scene of so much bloodshed, both Saracen 
and Christian, and proposed a truce of three years, only stipulating, in addition, that the 
Moslems should be allowed to worship freely in the Temple of Jerusalem 

This proposition, with which the Pope and the Christians of the West were totally 
unacquainted, made Frederick determined to follow up the project of his Crusade. The 
Christians of Palestine, in obedience to the Pope, refused to aid him in any way. The 
Templars, Hospitallers, and other Knights shared at first the general feeling, but they 
were not men to yield a blind obedience to a distant potentate, especially when it compro- 
mised their own interests. When, therefore, Frederick was ready to march upon Jerusa- 
lem without them, they joiued his bauners to a man. 


Frederick announced the conclusion of the treaty he had made with the Sultan of 
Cairo, who had jurisdiction over Syria and Palestine, by which Jerusalem and the rest of 
Palestine was to be surrendered to him, but the Christians were not satisfied that the 
Moslems should liave the privilege of free worship •’ Jerusalem. Unmerited good for- 
tune made them insolent, and they denied the right of the Eiuperor to make that or any 
other treaty as long as he remaiued under the ecclesiastical ban. Frederick was disgusted 
with his bigoted subjects, hut as the Templars and Hospitallers remained true to him, he 
marched to Jerusalem to be crowned. All the churches were dosed to him, and he 
could not even find a priest to officiate at his coronation. He had despised the pa|«l 
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authority too long to quail before it now, when it was so unjustly exercised, and, as there 
was nobody to crown him, lie wisely crowned himself. He held the crown iu his hand, 
and held it, too, at the cost of no blood. His was the only oue of the Holy Wars that 
was a battle of statecraft iustead of swords, in which the art of peace won a victory. 

Frederick was not able to remain long i? Jerusalem after being crowned in the Church 
of the Resurrection. The city resounded with imprecations against him, and, after a few 
days* stay, he returned to Acre to prepare for his departure to Europe. At Acre he 
found only revolted subjects, and Christians scandalised at his successes. The Patriarch 
and the clergy placed an iuterdict upon the city during the time the Emperor should re- 
main in it; all religious worship was suspended ; the altars were deprived of their orna- 
ments, and the crosses, relics and images of the saints were cast upon the ground. The 
dead were buried in the fields without funeral ceremonies or monumental stones ; every- 
thing, in short, denoted a season of great calamities, and a dread of the vengeance of 
Heaven ; it was thus that the liberator of Jerusalem was welcomed at Acre. Frederick 
found himself obliged to negotiate peace with the Christians, as he had done with the 
infidels, and being unable to regain their good will, he still further exasperated them by 
his violence. He caused the gates of the city to be closed, and prohibited the bringing 
in of provisions ; he planted archers in every place where they could menace the Tem- 
plars and pilgrims ; and by his orders mendicant preaching monks were dragged from 
the foot of the altars aud scourged with rods through the streets of the city. Hatred and 
vengeance were carried to the greatest excess on both sides. It was impossible for the 
Emperor to remain long at Acre, surrounded as he was by enemies, in addition to which 
motive he daily received letters from Europe urging his return. Two formidable armies, 
under the banners of the ’Toly See, had invaded his Kingdom of Naples, pillaged the 
cities, ravaged the country, mutilated the prisoners, aud committed all kiudsof enormities. 
These armies were under command of John of Brienne, impatient to avenge his own 
injuries, real or fancied. Frederick at length quitted Palestine and returned to his own 
dominions. On his return to Italy, he found a much more serious war than that he had 
carried on in Asia. The Pope had not only levied troops to ravage his states ; he had 
induced the Lombards to take up arms against him. John of Brienne, deprived of his 
title of King of Jerusalem, determined to endeavor to be acknowledged Em|>eror, and his 
pretensions were supported by all the authority of the Church aud the right of victory. 
The presence of Frederick restored courage to his subjects, whose fidelity was still un- 
shaken, and he met his enemies in several engagements, in which he always gained the 
advantage. The army of John of Brienne was dispersed, and the poKifical troops quitted 
in the greatest disorder all the cities and provinces they had conquered. 

The Pope, learning that fortune had deserted his lianners, again had recourse to the 
thunders of religion, and employed the most terrible of its denunciations against Frederick. 
He declared that all were excommunicated who should hold any kind of commerce with 
the Em|>eror, all who should sit at his table, lie present at his councils, celebrate divine 
service before him, or offer him any mark of attachment or respect. Frederick was ter- 
rified at this sentence, which was published with great solemnity in all parts of Europe, 
particularly in his own dominions ; and sent ambassadors to the Pope, who, in spite of 
the thum.ers with which he was armed, dreaded the consequences of war, and showed 
himself disposed to receive the submission of the enemy he dreaded. 

After a negotiation of several days, a treaty was made, in which a conquered Pope 
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dictated laws to bis conqueror, and appeared, while receiving peace, to accord a pardon. 
Bnt in spite of tbis treaty of peace, the effect- of discord still subsisted, and were felt even 
in the East, where debates, raised in the name of the Church, had divided men’s minds 
and depressed the general courage ; and where the Christian states, for which Europe 
bad taken up arms, remained without support and without defence. As Frederick had 
left Jerusalem without fortifying it, the Christians were in constant dread of the invasion 
of the Mussulman peasants, whom the hope of pillage attracted from the mountains of 
Naplouse. The Patriarch of Jerusalem, the prelates, bar as and people of Palestine, 
who had no longer a leader or a king, in vain implored the assistance of the warriors of 
the West. They had no faith in perils that followed so closely upon victoty, and they 
despaired of delivering a country that required to be delivered so often. 

The Pope, however, had not abandoned the project of the Crusade, and convoked an 
assembly at Spoleto, at which Frederick, with the Patriarchs of Constantinople, Antioch 
and Jerusalem, assisted. It was resolved at this assembly to renew the war in Palestine 
notwithstanding the truce concluded with the Sultan of Chiro. 

Gregory addressed pastoral letters to all bishops and prelates, directing the preaching 
of a new Crusade, and ordered a tax upon all the faithful, of both sexes, of a denier per 
week to pay the exposes. France was then at peace. Thibanlt V, Count of Champagne 
and King of Navarre, son of the Thibault who died before the fifth Crusade, undertook 
to discharge the vow his father had made, and Pierre de Dreux, Duke of Brittany, also 
assumed die Cross. Hugh IV, Duke of Burgundy, and a crowd of barons and knights 
took the Cross and engaged to follow the Duke of Brittany and the King of Navarre into 
Palestine. 

The Grand Master of the Temple, Peter de Montaigu, died at Acre at an advanced 
age ’ was 8uccee d®d in 1233 by Hermann de Pgrigord, Grand Preceptor of Calabria 
and Sicily. Shortly after his accession to power, the trace with the Sultau of Aleppo 
expired, and William de Montferrat, Preceptor of Antioch, having besieged a fortress of 
the infidels, refused to retreat before a superior force, and was surrounded and over- 
whelmed, a hundred Knights of the Temple aud three hundred cross-bow men being 
slain, together with many secular warriors and a laige number of foot soldiers. The 
Preceptor of Antioch, before he was slain, “sent sixteen infidels to hell.” As soon as the 
Templars in England heard of this disaster, they sent, in conjunction with the Hospitallers, 
instant succor to their brethren. Having made their arrangements, they started from the 
house of the Hospitallers at Olerkenwell, in Loudon, and passed through the city with 
sjiears held aloft, shields displayed and 1 winners advanced. They marched in splendid 
pomp to the hridge, and sought a blessing from all who crowded to see them pass. 

The Sixth Crusade was now preached in Europe by Pope Gregory IX, and the Tem- 
plars, expecting the arrival of speedy snoeor, and being desirous of taking advantage of 
the dissensions that had arisen among the Saracens, recommenced hostilities with the Sul- 
taus of Egypt and Damascus. 

The Crusaders under the Duke of Brittany and the King of Navarre were preparing 
tor their departure when, all at once, a fresh cry of alarm resounded through the West, 
fni re ° f lhe Lat!n< ' at Constantinople was in distress. After the reigns of Baldwin 
of Flanders and his sou Henry, Peter of Courtenay was called to the throne, and, while 
on his way to take possession, was surprised and massacred in Macedonia by the order of 
Theodore Comnenus, Prince of Epirus. Rol>ert of Courtenay, second son of Peter, only 
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ascended the throne to experien^ the rapid decline of the empire ; conquered in a great 
battle by Vataoes, the successor of Lascaris, he lost all the proviuces beyond the Bos- 
phorus and the Hellespont, as well as Thessaly and a great part of Thrace. Constanti- 
nople beheld from its towers tlie banuers of the Greeks of Nice and of the barbarians of 
Mount Hemus, who were threatening the vity. Amidst these disasters Robert died, leav- 
ing his brothel Baldwin as his successor, who was still in his childhood. John of Brienne, 
for some short time King of Jerusalem, was called to tin tottering throne of Constanti- 
nople at the moment the Greeks and barbarians were at the gates of the city ; but the 
new Emperor fought several battles with tliem, seised their shi|>s and dispersed their 
armies. After having defeated his enemies, he found himself w ? ',hout an army, and he 
was obliged to wait in his capital for succors that had been promised him, and which 
never arrived. More than eighty years of age, lie terminated his active career in contest- 
ing with the barbarians the remains of c power which had been founded by arm 9 ,and the 
miserable wreck of which could only be preserved by prodigies of valor. On his death- 
bed he laid aside the imperial purple, and desired to breathe his last in the habit of a 
Cordelier. Yonng Baldwin, who had married his daughter, and who was to have suc- 
ceeded him, was unable to obtain his inheritance, and departing as a fugitive from his 
capital wandered through Europe as a suppliant. The sovereign Pontiff was touched 
with the misery of Baldwin, and at the same time could not hear without pity the com- 
plaints of the Latin Church of Byzantium ; he published a new Crusade for the defence 
of the Empire of the East. 

The Crusaders who were about to set out for the Holy Land were invited to go to 
the assistance of Constantinople, but the prayers of the Holy See produced but little effect. 
The French princes and nobles persisted in their resolution of going to fight the Saracens 
in Asia. 

Gref ory, who had made for himself many formidable enemies in the West, appeared 
to have forgotten a war he had so warmly promoted, and was entirely engrossed by his 
own dangers. Most of the leaders were assembled at Lyons, where they received a nuncio 
from the Pope, who commanded them to return to their homes. This unexpected order 
from Gregory IX, gave great offence to the princes and barons, who told the envoy of the 
Court of Rome that the Pope might change his policy, and disapprove of that which he 
himself had set on foot, but that the defenders of the Cross, they who had devoted them- 
selves to the service of Christ, would remain steadfast in their intentions. “We have made,” 
added tb ^% “all our preparations ; we have pledged or sold our lands, our houses, and our 
goods; we have quitted our friends and our families, giving out our departure for Pales- 
tine ; religiou and honor forbid us to retrace our steps.” As the Pope’s nuncio wished 
to speak and uphold the authority of the Churcl , and e he accused the barons of betray- 
ing the cause they were going to defend, the Christian warriors could not restrain their 
indignation; they were so exasperated that they even ill-treated the ambassador of the 
Pope, and but for the interce ion and prayers of the prelates and bishops would have 
immolated him to their anger. 

Scarcely had the Crusaders dismissed the Pope’s nuncio with contempt, than deputies 
arrived from the Emj>eror of Germany, equally supplicating them to suspend their 
march, and wait until lie had collected his troojis, in order to place himself at their head. 
The knights and barons could not comprehend the meauing of these delays thus at- 
tempted. The King of Navarre, the Dukes of Brittany and Burgundy, with most of 
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the nobles that had taken the Cross, persisted in the design of accomplishing tlieb vow 
and embarked for Syria at the port of Marseilles. 

At the time of the arrival of the Crusaders, Melik-Kamel, the Sultan of Cairo, had 
recently died, and his death became the signal for wars between the princes of his family, 
who disputed by turns for the Kingdom of Egypt and the various principalities. The 
King of Navarre, the Duke of Burgundy, the Duke of Brittany and tlio Count de Bar, 
marched with a party of Templars to attack the Sultan of Egypt, while the Grand 
Master, De P 4 rigord, prepared to invade the territory of the Sultan of Damascus. In a 
bloody battle fought with the Mamelukes, near Gaza, the Count de Bar, with many 
knights and persons of quaKty, and all the foot sol diem, were slain. The Ccunt dc 
Montfort was taken prisoner, and all the baggage of the army was lost. The King of 
Navarre and the survivors then retreated to Joppa, and set sail from that port for Acre. 
On t*ioir arrival at this place they joined the Grand Master of the Temple, De PSrigord, 
who was encamped at the palm grove of Caifa. Thence they marched towards Tiberias, 
and on their arrival at Sepphoris met some messengers who were proceeding fron> Salek 
Ismael, the Sultan of Damascus, to the Grand Master of the Temple, with overtures of 
peace and offers to surrender Jerusalem upon the following terms: The Moslem and 
Christian prisoners of war were immediately to be set at liberty ; all Palestine, between 
the sea coast and the Jordan, excepting the cities of St. Abraham (Hehron?), Nablous, 
and Bethshean, was to be surrendered to the Christians. The Christians were to assist 
the Sultan of Damascus in a war which had broken out between h*^. and Nojmoddin 
Ayoub, Sultan of Egypt. They were to march with all their forces to the south to occupy 
Joppa and Ascalon, and prevent the latter potentate from marching through Palestine to 
attack the Sultan of Damascus. And, lastly, no truce was to be entered into with the 
Sultan of Egypt by the Christians, unless the Sultan of Damascus was included therein. 
The Grand Master of the Temple, De Perigord, acceded tc *hese terms, and induced the 
chiefs of the Crusaders to assent to the compact ; but the Grand Master of tho Hospital, 
Bertrand de Camps, refused to be a party to it. It is said that he entered into a separate 
and independent treaty with Nojmoddin Ayouh, who had just mounted the throne of 
Egypt, so that one of the great military orders remained at war with the Sultan of 
Damascus and the other with the Sultan of Egypt. 

Immediately after the conclusion of this treaty, the Templars assembled all their dis- 
posable forces and proceeded to Joppa wilh the Count de Ncvers and a body of newly 
arrived Crusaders, and co-operated with an army which the Sultan of Damascus had 
sent into that neigh borhood to act against the Egyptians. In the meantime, Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, the brother of Henry III, King of England, having assumed the 
Cross, arrived in Palestine and proceeded with a small force of English pilgrims, knights 
and foot soldiers to the camp of the Templars at Joppa. With this welcome reinforce- 
ment the Grand Master of the Temple, De Perigord, marched at once upon Ascalon, re- 
constructed the castle, and restored the fortifications to the state in which they were left 
liy King Richard forty-five years before, Tiie Templars then endeavored to obtain pos- 
session of their ancient fortress of Gaza, a place of very great importance. An invading 
army from the south could approach Jerusalem only by way of Gaza, or by taking a long 
and tedious route through the desert of Arabia Pctnea, to Kerak, and vrom thence to 
Hebron, by the Boutheru extremity o' ie Dead Sea. The want of w.iter and forage 
presented an insuperable obstacle to the march of a large body of forces in any other di- 
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ration. Towards the close of autumn, the Templars marched against Gaxa in conjunc- 
tion with Salek Ismael, Sultan of Damascus, drove out the Egyptians, and obtained 
possession of the dismantled fortifications. Large s**ms of money were expended in the 
reconstruction of the walls of the castle, a strong garrison was established in the ira- 
]>ortant post, and the Templars then marched upon Jerusalem. 

The fortifications of the Holy City had been dismantled by Melik-Kamcl at the 
time of the siege of Damietta, 1238, when, alarmed at the military success of the Franks 
in Egypt, he was anxious to purchase the safety of the country by the cession of Jeru- 
salem. The Templars, consequently, entered the Holy City without difficulty or resist- 
ance; the Mussulman population abandoned their dwellings on their approach, and the 
military friars once more enteral the City of David, barefooted and bareheaded, singing 
loud hymns of triumph. They rushed to the Church of the Resurrection, and fell pros- 
trate on their knees lifore the shrine of the Holy Sepulchre. They ascended Calvary, 
and visited the reputed scene of the Crucifixion ; and then hastened, in martial array and 
with the sound of the trumpet, through the forlorn and deserted streets of the City of 
Zion, to take possession of their ancient quarters on Mount Moriah, vacant for more than 
one hundred years. The Temple of the Knights Templar was again purified and recon- 
secrated. The greater part of the old convent, adjoining the Temple, had l>eeu destroyed 
in 1187, by Saladin, and the military friars were compelled to pitch numerous tents in 
the area for the accommodation of their brethren. 

Nothing could exceed the joy with which the intelligence of the reoccupatior. of Jeru- 
salem was received throughout Palestine and through all Christendom. Now that the 
policy of the Templars had been crowned with success, and Jerusalem regained, the Hos- 
pitallers no longer opposed the treaty with the Sultan of Damascus, but hastened to co- 
operate for the preservation of the Holy City. The Patriarch returned to Jerusalem, 
with all his clergy; the churches were reconsecrated,* and the Templars and Hospitallers 
emptied their treasuries in rebuilding the walls. 

To all appearance the Holy Wars were at an end ; the Christians had entire possession 
of Jerusalem, Tripolis, Antioch, Edessa, Acre, Jaffa, and, in fact, of nearly all Judea; 
and could they have been at peace among themselves they might have overcome, without 
great difficulty, the jealousy and hostility of their neighbors. 

When the Sultan of Egypt learned of the march of the Templars to Jerusalem and 
of their reoccupation of all the holy places, he sent an army across the desert to drive 
them out of the Holy City before they would have time to reconstruct the walls and 
repair the fortifications. The Templars collected their forces and advanced to meet the 
Egyptians. They occupied the passes leading to Jerusalem and there gave battle, gaining 
a glorious victory over the Moslems and driving them into the desert. Ayoub, Sultan of 
Egypt, feeling himself unable to resist the formidable alliance of the Templars with 
Saleh Ismael, which prevented him from coiiqnering Syria as he desired, with Damascus 
and all the surrounding country to annex to his own dominions, determined to apply for 
succor to the hordes of Carismia, and sent deputies to the leaders of those fierce bar- 
barians, promising to abandon Palestine to them if they sulxiued it. This proposition 
was accepted with joy ; their cupidity being awakened by an exaggerated account of the 
fertility and wealth of the land. The Carismians assembled together in a body and 
crossed the Euphrates (1244), ravaged the territories of the Sultan of Aleppo, and marched 
np the plain of the Orontes, wasting all the country around them with fire and sword, and 
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the flames which aooompanied their steps announced their arri.^ to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem. 

Fortifications scarcely commenced, and the small number of warriors- iu the Holy 
City, left not the least hope of being able to repel the unexpected attack of such a formid- 
able er my. The Grand Master of the Temple, De Ptagord, called a council of war, 
and it ras determined that Jerusalem was untenable, aud that the Holy City must once 
again be abandoned to the infidels. The population resolved to fly, and most of them 
did so, but about seveu thousand lingered behind, and were every one massacred by the 
Carismians, who soon arrived. Those who fled were hunted through the mountaius and 
descended into the plaiu of Ramleli, where they were attacked by the Carismians, and 
only three hundred out of the whole number succeeded in reaching Joppa in safety. All 
the woraeu and children were taken captive in the mountains, among them several nuns, 
who were sent to Egypt and sold in the common slave market. The Carismians then 
marched upon Gaza, stormed the city, and put the garrison to the sword. 

In the meautime the Grand Masters of the Templars and the Hospitallers, assembled 
with the Patriarch of Jerusalem and the nobles of the kingdom of Acre, endeavored to 
devise means by which the Carismians might be repulsed and Palestiue saved. All the 
iu habitants of Tyre, Sidon, Acre and other Christian cities able to bear arms repaired to 
their standards. The Moslem Princes of Damascus, Carac and Emessa, whose assistance 
the Christians implored, united their forces, and assembled an army to join with the 
Christians in the effort to stop the progress of the general devastation. The Mussulman 
army soon arrived in Palestine. Its appearance before the walls»of Acre raised the cour- 
age of the Franks, who in so pressing a danger had no repugnance to fight in company 
with the infidels. 


The Christian and Mussulman armies, united uuder the same banners, set out from 
Acre and encamped on the plains of Ascalon. The forces of the Carismians were near 
Gaza, where they were to receive provisions and reinforcements sent by the Sultan of 
Egypt. The armies met in the country of the ancient Philistines, on the sandy plains 
of Gaza, where some years before the King of Navarre and the Duke of Burgundy were 
defeated and lost the best of their knights and soldiers. 

The army was divided into three bodies ; the left wing was commanded by Gauthier 
de Brienne ; the Mussulman troops, under the orders of the Prince of Emessa, formed the 
right wing ; and the Graud Master of the Templars, with his knights and the barons of 
Palestine with their vassals, formed the centre. 

The intrepid Bishop of Rama, in complete armor, impatient to signalize his bravery 
against the enemies of the Christians, rushed amid the hostile ranks, ami the two armies 
were at once generally engaged. Both sides knew their only hope laid in victoiy, and 
that defeat meant ruin ; on this account the annals of war present no example of a more 
murderous and obstinate contest. The battle began with the dawn and was suspended at 
sunset to be renewed with the same fury on the following morning. The Prince of 
Emessa, after having lost two thousand of his horsemen, abandoned the field of battle, 
and fled towards Damascus, leaving the Christians to coutinue the fight. The soldiers 
of the Cross sustained the repeated shocks of the enemy alone, until, exhausted by fatigue 
and overwhelmed by a multitude, almost all were killed or taken prisoners. The armyj 
was practically annihilated. The Grand Master of the temple, De P6rigord, aud the 
flower of his chivalry, perished in that bloody encounter, and the Grand Master of the 
n.. v. — 11. 
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Hospitallers, De Chateanneuf, was led away into captivity. The Prince of Tyre, the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, and some of the prelates, with great difficulty escaped the 
slaughter and retired to Acre. Among the warriors who regained the Christian cities 
there were only thirty-three Knights Templar, twenty-six Hospitallers, and three Teutonic 
Knights. 

The government of the Order of the Temple, in consequence of the death of the 
Grand Master, temporarily devolved upon the Knight Templar 'William de Rochefort, 
who immediately despatched a melancholy letter addressed to the Pope and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, detailing the horrors aud atrocities of the Carismian invasion, and 
stating, in conclusion, “ But know assuredly that unless, through the interposition of the 
Most High or by the aid of the faithful, the Holy Land is succored in the next spring 
passage from Europe, its doom is sealed ami utter ruin is inevitable. Given at Acre this 
5th day of November in the year of our Lord, 1 244. w 

The abov3 letter was read before a general council of the Church, which had been 
assembled by the Pope, Innocent IV, and it was resolved that the Seventh Crusade 
should be preached. All sorts of blessings and indulgences were promised to those who 
would assume the Cross, but the ancient enthusiasm in favor of distant expeditions to the 
East had died away ; the addresses and exhortations of the clergy now fell on unwilling 
ears, and the Templars and Hospitallers for several years received, from outside of these 
orders, only some small assistance in men and money. The Emperor Frederick, who 
still bore the empty title of King of Jerusalem, jestowed no thought upon his Eastern 
subjects and the Holy Land, except to abuse those by whom that land had been so gal- 
lantly defended. In the midst of all these troubles a General Chapter of Knights 
Templar was assembled in the Pilgrim’s Castle at Athlit, and the veteran warrior, Wil- 
liam de Sonnac, was chosen Grand Master of the Order. Circular letters were at once 
issued to all Western Preceptories, summoning all the Brethren to Palestine, and direct- 
ing the immediate transmission of all the money in the different treasuries to the head- 
quarters of the Order at Acre. These orders were promptly attended to. 

The victory of the Carismians delivered up the greater part of Palestine to the 
enemies of the Christian colonies. The Egyptians took possession of Jerusalem, Tiberias, 
and the cities ceded to the Frank* by the Sultan of Damascus. Jaffa did not fall into 
the hands of the infidels, although it was besieged for some time. The Sultan of Cairo, 
Egypt, sent presents to the leaders of the victorious hordes of the Carismians, and pro- 
posed that they crown their exploits by directing their arms against Damascus. The 
Carismians immediately laid siege to the capital of Syria. The city had been hastily 
fortified and was unable to make more than a slight resistance to their impetuous attacks. 
Having no hope of succor, it opened its gates, and acknowledged the domination of the 
Sultan of Egypt, who immediately took posst^ion with a garrison of his own troops, as 
he had done in the case of every other city and fortress that had been captured by the 
Carismians st his reqnest, and all these places were now under his domination. As soon 
as the Carismians had taken Damascus, inflated by their victory, and seeing the Egyptian 
troojw enter aud take possession of the city, they demanded, in a menacing tone, that the 
lauds that had been promised to them in Palestine should be given up to them imme- 
diately. The Sultan of Egypt, dreading such neighbors, attempted to temporize with 
them aud defer the fulfilment of his promise. In the fury which his refusal created, 
the barbarians offered their services to the prinoe whom they had just despoiled of the 
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city «jd province, .ml laid freeh siege to Damascus, u, order to deprive toe Egyptian, of 

'** T f be f^'* n *f r T >n * nd * he iDb * biUnto defe «l«l themselves with obSLv, the 

S^uof ^nt *f* h * ndS ° * P ' tile8 ? enemjr “PP^ in * *»>e place of courage. * The 
Siritau of Egyptaeut.n army to assist the city, and the Carismiaus were conquered in 

two battles. After this double defeat Oriental histoiy scarcely mentions theiAame, or 
gives any means of following their track. ' 

The Christian*. of Palestine were not materially benefited by the destruction of the 
Oarismians. They had lost their allies, and could reckon 

Z°lVn Zi" 18 " 8 ' i'° SU ! U " ° f was extending his dominions in Syria, 

onlhJJZT Jr m ° m0re fo 7 Klable . ev «7 day. The cities still held by the ChristL* 
on the coasts of the sea were almost without defenders. The oidcre of St John and the 

Temple had offered the Sultan of Egypt a considerable sum for the ransom of his 
p n80uere, ut the Sultan refused to listen to their ambassadors, and threatened them 
with all the terrors of his wrath These two bodies, formerly so dreaded by the MumuI- 

ofth TTT *° ?“ kenedand dec *- ved ^at they were no longer able to serve the cause 

till th ,T 9 K-'i “ n r ^ Van,8ge ' and were to wait, in a state of inaction, 

i ,h fif. ke ^ 17 ° f EUr0pe 9h ° U,<I °° me to re l ,l » ce ‘he knights held in captivity 
by the infidels, or swept away from the field of battle P 7 

to * eve, “ h CrU8ade W “ 8l0W, y the Pope wrote a letter 

to the Sultan of Egypt, proposing a peace or a truce, and received in reply a grandilo- 

quent epistle, couched in the usual flowery style of the Orientals, in which the Sultan 
told the Pope that he, himself, also desired peace; but informed the Pope that between 
him and the Emperor Frederick there had been mutual love, alliance and perfect con- 

EmJr.b 16 me ( / 1,e my < hia ) father ! *" d between you (the Po£) and the 

treate r n r and Wa , rfare ; “ WhenCe 11 “ DOt fit £hat we ®hon!d enter into an / 
treaty with the Christians until we have previously had his advice and assent We have 

therefore written to onr envoy at the imperial court upon the propositions made to us 
the Pope s messenger,” etc. 7 

The Carismians having been defeated and practically annihilated, for histoiy states 
that every strapler that was subsequently seen was immediately killed by Christian or 
Mussulman, whoever found him first, it might be aupposed a little rest would be granted 
to the inhabitants of Judea; but it was not to be so, for the Comans, a fierce tribe of 
Tart™, made the.r way through the Christian province of Armenia into the principality 
of Antioch, and ravaged both banks of the Orontes, carrying the inhabitants away into 
captivity. The King of Armenia and the Prince of Antioch sent messengers to the 
Templars and Hospitallers for help, and the Grand Master of Templars, who had drawn 
on a the Preoeptones of the Order in Europe for every available knight, collected his 
disposable force, and taking with him the Hospitallers, under their Grand Master hur- 
ned to the relief of the distressed province. A long mid bloody battle was fought in the 
vicinity of the iron bridge over the Orontes, the Comans were overthrown and slanglitered 
and the City of Antioch was saved from pillage. The Hospitallers suffered severely in 
this engagement, and their Grand Master, Bertrand de Camps, died of his wounds four 
days after the battle. 

The only European sovereign to whom the distresses of the Christians in Palestine 
now appealed was Louis IX, King of France. lie was an intensely religions man • and 
the year that news was received of the latest misfortunes of Palestine, Louis IX fell 
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dangerously ill, and sank into sucli a lethargy that it was reported he was dead. He re- 
covered when apparently at the portal of the tomb, and the first use he made of speech, 
after again beholding the light, was to ask lor the Cross and express his determination to 
go to the Holy Laud. His family and friends tried to dissuade him, but when he began 
to recover he repeated his vow. To give more solemnity to the publication of the Cru- 
sade, and to excite the ardor of the warriors, he convoked a parliament in his capital 
After the Cardinal had repeated the exhortations addressed by the Pope to the faithful, 
Louis spoke, enu .raced the picture of the disasters of Palestine. He had scarely ceased 
speaking, when his three brothers, Robert, Couut d’ Artois, Alphonse, Duke of Poicticrs, 
and Charles, Duke cf Anjou, took the oath to go. Queen Marguerite, the Conn teas 
d’ Artois, and the Duchess of Poictiers, likewise took the Cross and resolved to accompany 
their h nsbe"d« Most of the hishops and prelates present also enrolled themselves. 
There was not an illustrious family .n the kingdom that did not supply one hero for the 
Crusade. 

The Crusade was preached at this time in all the states of Europe, but as roost of the 
countries were filled w*th discord, the voice of the sacred orator was lost amid the din of 
factions and the tumult o * arms. When the Bishop of Berytus went into England, to 
^t eat the English monarch to help the Christians of the East, Henry III was fully oc- 
cupied in repelling the aggressions of the King of Scotland, and with the troubles iii 
Wales. The barons menaced his authority, and did not permit him to engage in any 
foreign war, and he not only refused to take the Cross, but forbade the preaching of the 
Crusade in his kingdom. Germany was embroiled with the Pope, and Italy in civil 
feuds, so France was led to conduct the Crusade alone. 

Louis took two years to prepare for the campaign. He collected provisions for his 
army, ano prepared magazines in the Island of Cyprus, where he meant to land. He 
committed the government of his kingdom to his mother, and, clad in plain steel mail, 
he set out, with a fleet of twenty-eight vessels, exclusive of those carrying horses and 
provisions, leaving port on 25th day of August, 1248. 

Henry, the grandson of Guy of Lusignan, reigned in Cyprus. He received the King 
at Limasso, and conducted him with much honor to Nicosia. A short time after his ar- 
rival a council was held, ill which it was decided that their arms should be in the 
first place directed against Egypt. The reverses previously sustained by the Christian 
arms on the bauks of the Nile did not at all alarm the King of France and his barony 
and it is more than probable he had, before he left his kingdom, formed the design of 
carrying the war into the country from which the Mussulmans drew their wealth and 
their strength. It was also decided that the Christian army should not depart from 
Cyprus until the following spriug, in order that additional preparations might be com- 
pleted. 

Malek Saleh Negmeddiu now reigned as the Sultau of Cairo and all Egypt. At the 
moment Louis IX landed in Cyprus the Sultan was in Syria, making war against the 
Prince of Aleppo, and held the city of Emessa in siege. He knew all the projects of 
the Christians, and gave orders for the defence of all the avenues of Egypt. When he 
learned the Christian army was al>out to embark, he immediately abandoned the siege of 
Emessa, and concluded a truce with his enemies, to return to his states that were threat- 
ened with invasion. He neglected nothing in fortifiying the coasts or provisioning Danii- 
etta, which was most likely to be the object of the first hostilities. A powerful fleet was 
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equipped, descended the Nile, ar was placed at tbe mouth of the river ; an arm/, com- 
manded b / Fakreddin, the mot skillful of tbe Emirs, encamped on the coast to the west 
of the mouth of th. river, at the spot where, thirty-three /ears before, the army of John 
of Brienne had landed, and the Saracens held themselves in readiness for developments, 
in the spring Louis embarked for Egypt with his whole host; but a violent tempest 
separated his fleet, and be arrived before Damietta with only a few thousand men. 
They were, however, impetuous and full of hope ; and although the Sultan was drawn 
up on tbe shore with a force infinitely snperior, it was resolved to attempt a landing with- 
out waiting for tbe arrival of the rest of the array. As soon as they were within bow- 
shot the shower of stones, arrows and javelins commenced, bnt the line pr es s e d on, and 
the King set an example by plunging into the waves, in full armor, his buckler over his 
breast, and his sword in bis band, the water being up to Lis shoulders; and his army, in- 
spired by bis bravery, followed, shouting the old war cry of the first Crusaders, Dim le 
veui! Dim It veut ! A panic seized tbe Turks. A body of their cavalry tried to ride 
down tbe Crusaders, ut the knights fixed their large shields deep in the sands, covered 
themselves with them, and, presenting the points of their lancer, checked the dash of the 
enemy. All the Christians, as they reached the shore, formed in rear of this battalion ; 
the oriflamme was planted on the shore, and Louis fell upon his knees to offer up his 
thanks to Heaven. At length, all the army being landed, a sangninary contest began on 
every part of the coast Tho two fleets quickly became engaged at tbe mouth of the 
Nile, and shore and sea resounded with the shock of arms. The fleet of the Saracens 
was soon dispersed ; many of the vessels were sunk, and the remainder escaped up the 
river.. In the meantime tbe troops of Fakreddin, broken in all directions, retired in the 
greatest confusion, the French pursuing them up to their intrenchments ; and, after a last 
desperate struggle, the Mussulmans abandoned their camp and the western bank of the 
Nile, leaving several of their Emirs on the field of battle. The Crusaders pitched their 
tents on the battleground and passed the night in rejoicings, while in Damietta the 
greatest confusion reigned. The fugitives from the army of Fakreddin passed throngh 
the city, spreading terror. Fakreddin gave no orders for the security of the city, and ss 
the darkness of night came on, fear made them barbarous ; they massacred all the Chris- 
tian inhabitants they could find ; the troops, on retiring from tbe city, pillaged m houses 
and set fire to the public edifices. The garrison abandoned the towers and ramparts in- 
trusted to their guardianship, and fled away with the army of Fakreddin. The columns 
of flame that rose from the city were soon observed in the Christian camp — the whole 
horizon was on fire. On the morrow, at daybreak, the soldiers advanced to the city ; all 
the gates were found open ; they met nothing in the streets but carcasses of the victims 
and the few living Christians, who had in their turn rrassacred all Lie Mussulmans whom 
age and infirmities prevented from flying. The army took possession and employed 
themselves in stopping the progress of the flame.? and in pillagiug the city. 

Te Deum after Victory. 

In the meantime, the King of France, the Pope’s legate, and the patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, followed by a crowd of prelates and ecclesiastics, entered Damietta in procession, 
and repaired to the great mosque, which was once more converted into a church, and con- 
secrated to the Holy Virgin, the mother of Jesus Christ. 

Tbe French monarch, the clergy, and all the leaders of tbe army marched with heads 
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uncovered and barefooted, singing songs of thanksgiving, and attributing to God ail the 
glory of this miraculous conquest. 

The news of the victory was soon spread throughout Egypt. Negtueddin was ill and 
unable to mount his horse when the defeat of his army aud the victory of the Christians 
were announced to him by the soldiers who had fled from Damietta. His rage against 
the garrisou was violent, and he pronounced a senteuce of instant death upon fifty-four 
of the most guilty. While he was wreaking his wrath on his subjects, the Crusaders es- 
tablished themselves in Damietta, where they were joined by the Grand Master of Temp- 
lars, who left Acre, bringing with him all his available force, who breathed nothing but 
war. They were acquainted with the country and the best manner of combating the 
infidels ; and with this useful reinforcement the King was able to undertake an expedi- 
tion against Alexandria, or, by obtaining possessiou of Mausourak, render himself master 
of the route to Cairo. After the taking of Damietta, several of the leaders proposed to 
pursue the Mussulmans, but the period was approaching for the rise of the Nile, and the re- 
membrance of the overthrow of John of Brienue dispelled the idea of raarchiug against 
the capital of Egypt for the time being ; besides which it was the desire of Louis to 
await the arrival of his brother, the Count of Poictiers, who was to embark with the last 
levy of the kingdom of France. 

While the Christian army was lying idle in Damietta, the Mussulmans were not 
wasting any time. The Bedouin Arab horsemen made repeated dashes and harassed the 
Christians day and night ; stragglers were cut off, and many a Christian's head was taken 
to Cairo for the golden byzant that was promised by the Sultan. To raise the confidence 
of the infidel army, great care was taken to exhibit these heads ; all captives were paraded 
about in triumph, and the least advantage obtained over the Franks was magnified and 
celebrated throughout all Egypt. The activity of Negmeddiu appeared to inerease as 
his end approached. He made the greatest exertions to assemble his troops; was inde- 
fatigable in watching every movement of the Crusaders; pushed the work day and night 
in repairing and strengthening the fortifications of Mansonrah; the Mussulman fleet, 
which had retired up the river, cast anchor directly in front of that city. While these 
preparations were progressing, word arrived that the garrison of Damascus had taken 
possession of he City of Sidon, belonging to the Franks, and that the imjiortant City of 
Carac had thrown off allegiance to the Christian powers and declared iu favor of Neg- 
raeddin. This unexpected intelligence, the sight of the prisoners, but, above all, the in- 
activity of the Christians, wliieh was attributed to fear, completely dissipated the terror 
w ? **w*h had at first prevailed among the Mussulmans. New reinforcements arrived daily 
in the camp of the Sultan ; the people flocked in crowds to the Mosques in Cairo and the 
other cities of Egypt, to invoke the protection of Heaven and return thanks to the God 
of Mahomet for having prevented the Christiana from taking advantage of their victories. 
But Louis was experiencing such an excess of piety that he gave little heed to anything 
but his orisons. So complete was his fanaticism that he considered his work in the hands 
of God, and waited for a summons from on High before attempting any further progress. 
One night he heard the voice of the Redeemer calling to him out of a flame of fire : w Rise, 
Son of the Cross 1 The hour has come 1 ” Next day he ordered the advance upon 
Cairo. 

While the Christian army was forgetting in its sojourn at Damietta both the laws of 
discipliue and the object of the Holy War, Alphonse, Count of Poictiers, with an expedition 
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of new Crusaders, landed at Damietta just before the King bad his fateful dream. With 
this accession the King had sixty thousand fighting mer., more than twenty thousand of 
whom were horsemen. A numerous fleet ascended the Nile, carrying provisions, baggage 
and machines of war. Queen Marguerite, with the Countesses of Artois, Anjon and 
Poictiers, remained at Damietta, where the King left a garrison under command of Olivier 
de Thermes. 

The Crusaders encamped at Pharesoour the 7th of December, 1249; terror again pre- 
wded their march and everything seemed in their favor. One circumstance would ! ave 
increased their sense of security if they had known of it ; Kegmeddin was at length dead. 
This death might have produced serious trouble in the Egyptian army and nation if it 
had not been carefully concealed for several days, during which time all orders were is- 
sued in his name. Nothing interrupted the work of preparation for defence. All the 
precautions were the work of a woman, who hud beeu purchased as a slave and had be- 
come the favorite wife of Negmeddin. Her uame was Chegger-Eddour, and she is 
described as a woman of courage aud talents, aud that no woman surpassed her in beauty, 
and no man excelled her in genius ; but this statement is taken from the Arabian his- 
torians. After the death of Negmeddin, the Sultana assembled the principal Einirs; in 
this council the command of Egypt was given to Fakreddin, and they acknowledged as 
Snltan, Almoadam Touranschah, whom his father had banished to Mesopotamia ; and 
Cl’- ;.: or- Edd our soon became the wife of Almoadam. 

Daring the march to Cairo the Templars led the van of the Christian army, and en- 
tered the town of Scharmesah, meeting only five hundred Mussulman horsemen, who at 
first evinced nothing but pacific intentions, aud, from the «mallness of their numl>er, in- 
spired no dread. Louis, whose protection they seemed to implore, forbade the Crusaders 
to attack them ; but the Mussulmans abused his forbearance, and one of the Mamelukes 
gave a Knight Templar in the first rank so heavy a blow with his battle-axe that it felled 
him dead under the feet of the Lord Reginald de Vichicr’s horse, who was Marshal of 
the Temple. The Marshal, seeing his man fall, cried out to his brother knights, “At 
them, in the name of God, for I cannot longer stand this.” He instantly put spurs to 
his horse, followed by all the Templars, and, as their lir.ses were fresh, not a single Sar- 
acen escaped. The Crusaders, pushing on, arrived at t.ie Tanitic hraneh of the Nile (the 
ancient Pelusiac mouth of the river), and found the Turks encamped on the opposite 
side to dispute their passage. Louis attempted to construct a bridge, but the en- 
emy opposed with energy every effort, and used the dreaded Greek f to destroy, not 
only the bridge as fast as constructed, hut also the machines of war o protect and 

cover the workmen. After spending much valuable time in frnitlc »rts to effect a 

crossing by means of a bridge, a Redouin Arab offered far five hundred golden hyzants 
($37,500.00 U. S.) to show the Crusaders a safe ford at a distance of half a league from 
their camp. The ford was found as stated by the Arab, and he was pair! the money. 
The King, with all the army except a rear guard under the Duke of Burgundy, began 
the inarch in the middle of the night, and with the early dawn the ford was crossed, the 
Templars in the van, and the second division next after the Templars under the command 
of the Count d Artois, brother of the King. Before crossing, the King gave orders that 
the Count must wait, aud the Count swore upon the Gosjiei that when he arrived on the 
other side he would wait till the Christian army had all passed over; but the moment 
the Count passed the ford he aud his division fell upon a body of tbree hundred Sar- 
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acen horsemen, pnt them to flight and galloped after them. The Templars sent to call 
the Connt back, and to tell him that it was his duty to march behind and not before 
them, but he would not listen to anything except his ardor for conquest When the 
Templars perceived this, they thought they would be dishonored if they allowed the 
Count d’Artois thus to take the lead ; so they spurred their horses, more and more, and 
faster and faster, and chased the Turks, who fled before them, through the town of 
Mansourah. 

The Arahiau writers state that two thousand horsemen galloped into MansonrrK 
sword in hand, and surprised Fakreddin, called also Ihn Saif, the Moslem General, w 00 
was at that moment in the bath, and, after the custom of the Orientals, was coloring his 
beard before a glass. He sprang on horseback, almost naked as he was, rallied his troops, 
and resisted for some time, but, left almost aloue on the field of battle, he was surrou^led, 
and died covered with wounds. The whole Mussulman army then fled, and the inclina- 
tion to pursue them was too strong to be resisted, and while some stopped to pillage the 
city of Mansourah, the others pursued the Saracens ’beyond the city, along the road to 
Cairo. The impetuous courage of the Count d’Artois and the Templars had led them far 
away from the sup|>ort of the main body of the army, and the Turks, seeing the small 
number of their enemies, rallied and, under the leadership of the Mameluke general 
Bendocdar, the lieutenant of the Sultan of Egypt, a considerable body of them passed l>e- 
tween the canal and the city, got possession of the gates, which had been left unguarded, 
and poured down on the Crusaders who were pillaging the palace of the Sultan. The 
Christians scattered in all parts of the city had no time to rally ; their horsemen, crowded 
in the narrow streets, became embarrassed for want of room to charge or maneuvre with 
effect ; the people, from the roofs of their houses, threw down stones and other missiles, 
and poured heated sand and boiling water upon them ; and the Templars were defeated 
and driven out of the city with dreadful carnage. The Chief of the Templars reported 
his loss as full fourteen score men of arms and all their horsemen. At the close of the 
long and bloody day, the Grand Master, De Sonnac, who that day lost au eye, cut his 
way through the infidels to the main body of the army, accompanied by only two Knights 
Templar. The King and Joinville had both heen fighting, side by side, a great part of 
the afternoon, for the difficulties of the ford made the crossing a slow movement, and hy 
the time all were over and in position, the vanguard, which had so recklessly rushed 
ahead in disobedience to orders, were at a distance of over two leagnes from the main 
army, which came up as soon as possible to their assistance. Joinville was severely 
wounded in this battle, but retired with the army to their camp. 

The Christians intrenched themselves in their camp, and for a time the fighting was 
without order or concert of action. Each man, or body of men, seemed to act upon their 
own rleasure or notion. From the canal to Mansourah the country presented hut one 
field of battle, where fury and despair by turns animated the combatants, who fought 
singly or in squads. The Crusaders had the advantage in almost all of these combats, or, 
more properly, duels, as the fights were generally man to man, but their army was in a 
great measure dispersed. The struggle was continued in this manner uutil the first Fri- 
day in Lent, when Bendocdar, the great Mameluke general and lieutenant of the Sultan 
of Egypt, advanced at the head of a vast army of horse and foot to attack the Crusaders 
in their intrench meets and bring on a general engagement. King Louis formed his army 
in battle array, and posted them in eight divisions in front of the camp. The Templars, 
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under th«ir venerable Grand Master, De Sonnac, formed the fourth division. In this 
division was the small remnant of the Brethren of the Order who survived the preceding 
battle. The Grand Master made of the engines be had »*ken from the Saracens a sort of 
rempart in his front ; but when the Saracens inarched up to the assault they threw Greek 
fire upon it, and, as the Templars had piled up many planks of firewood amongst these 
engines, they caught fire immediately ; and the Saracens, seeing that the Templars were 
few in number, dashed through the burning timbers and vigorously attacked them. Iu 
the preceding battle, as before stated, the Grand Master of the Temple lost one of his 
eyes, and in this battle he lost the other eye and was slain. 

Amid the confusion of battle, a report was spread that the Mussulmans were eveiy- 

r i!| V,Ct0riOU8 ’ and that the Kin 8 •“** g' ven orders for retreat. Several squadrons dis- 
. an< ™ * n< ^ roehed towards the canal. Iu an instant the waters were covered with drown* 
mg men and horses. Louis in vain tried to rally his troops. He precipitated himself 
into the thickest of the fight, and so impetuously was he carried forward by his ardor, 
t at his squires had great difficulty in keeping up with him, until at last he was alone, 
surrounded by Saracens. Thus situated, he had to defend himself against six Mussul- 
man horsemen, who were determined to take him prisoner. Louis defeated all their ef- 
forts aud succeeded in putting them to flight. This brilliant act of braveiy reanimated 
the flying Crusaders who saw it ; they crowded after their gallant king, renewed the fight, 
and once more dispersed the infidel battalions. 

While the whole Christian army was thus fighting to repair the faults and save the 
ife of the Count d’ Artois, this uufortunate prince was defeuding himself with heroic 
bravery ; but all his efforts without the walls and within the walls of Mansourah could 
not free him from the host of Saracens his imprudence had drawn upon him. Robert, 
with his knights, the Templars, aud the English, forgetting all their quarrels, resolved 
to die together as knights and Christian soldiers. The combat had lasted from ten o’clock 
in the morning until three o’clock in the afternoon ; the Crusaders were covered with 
wounds and stained with blood and dust, but fought on bravely, though only sustained 
by the flickering strength of exhausted life. They fell almost all at the same time; 
Salisbury was killed at the head of his men; Robert de Vair, who bore the English 
banner, folded it around him before hedied; Raoul de Coucy expired on a heap of dead; 
the Count d Artois, intrenched within a house, defended himself for a long time, but at 
length sank amid carnage and ruin. The Christian warriors had entered into Mansourah 
to the number of fifteen hundred, and almost all met with death there. The Grand Mas- 
ter 0 Hospitallers, left alone on the field of battle, was taken prisoner. 

The Grand Master of the Temple having been killed, the command over the surviv- 
ing members of the Order devolved upon the Marshal, Reginald de Vichier, who, col- 
ecting together the small remnant of the Templars, retreated to the camp, to participate in 
the subsequent horrors and misfortunes of the campaign. 

Bibars Bendocdur, commander of the Mamelukes, hastened to take advantage of his 
first successes. On Friday, at daybreak, the Christians were all uuder arms, and at the 
same time the Mussulmans appeared in the plain in order of battle. The Saracens com- 
menced the attack, using Greek fire, which set fire to the clothing of the soldiers and 
burned their horses, causing terrible ngouv by its unquenchable flames, and creating much 
confusion in the ranks ; seeing this, the Saracen cavalry charged and ojiened for them- 
selves a passage, dispersed such as were still able to fight, and penetrated withiu the in- 
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trench menta. It was only after a whole day of desperate fighting that the infidel. were 
driven back. A contagious disease now broke out, in consequence of the failure to bury 
the A “ A , and poor food brought on the scurvy to re-eu force the plague. Dysentery and 

fevers followed, and Death sat enthroned over the army. 

Only a dissension which occurred between Almoadam and his generals saved the 
Crusaders from attack and complete annihilation. Almoadam, in order to add famine 
to the other evils of the Christian army, sent his vessels down the Nile and cut off com- 
munication by water, thus preventiug the arrival of supply boots loaded with provisions. 
Louis, having sued for peace iu vain, resolved to save the remains of bis army by re- 
passing to the other side of the Aschmoun. Then the Mussulman advance began. Lotus 
went with the rear-guard, and it was beset with foes. Night looked down on * *<*>“ 
of indescribable horror. In spite of perils, the rear-guard arrived safely in Minieh. 
Here the Saracens overtook and butchered them. More than thirty thousand Christians 
lost their lives, killed on the field of battle, drowned in the Nile, or massacred after the 
g„ht During the turmoil of battle iu which her husband wandered astray. Queen 
Marguerite, at Damietta, was ught to bed of a son, whom she named Tristan, to 
commemorate the sad hour of 1 rth. 

On this last retreat the sol« became scattered, thousands died by the wayside, and 
thousands were taken captive. e Kiug and Joiuville were both attacked by the dis- 
ease, and King Louis laid bin down to die in an Arab’s hut, where he was found by 

the Saracens and kindly trea Reginald de Vichier, the Marshal of the Temp are, 
and a few of his Brethren, reached Damietta iu safety, and took measures for the safety 

of the place. .... . ... 

The Christian captives were taken to Mansourah, and al. those who were unable to re- 
deem their lives by service as slaves to the conquerors, or by ransom, were inhumanly 
massacred and their bodies thrown into the Nile, and a grim circle of Christian heads 
decorated the walls and battlements of Cairo. The Egyptians demanded, besides money, 
the cession of Acre, Tripoli, and the other cities of Palestine, including all the fortresses 
of the Order of the Temple ; but the King unhesitatingly refused, and told them that 
the Templars were not subject to his commaud, nor had he any means of compelling 
them to give effect to such an agreement. At last the Sultan waived these conditions, 
and a treaty was concluded. The city of Damietta was restored to the Egyptians, a 
truce of ten years agreed npon, and two hundred thousand pieces of gold paid for the 
release of King Lonis and the liberation of all the captives still living. The King im- 
mediately went on board of the French fleet, which was at anchor liefore Damietta, and 
collected together all the money he could to complete the |>ayroent of the rausom agreed 
upon, but not succeeding in securing enough, he obtained help from the treasury of the 
Templars to make up the deficiency, they to be repaid from funds at Acre. King Louis 
returned with the Templars to Palestine, and was received with great distinction by the 
Order at Acre, where he remained four years. 

The liberation of the Christians was made notable by a characteristic tragedy among 
their enemies. After the battle of Minieh a large palace, built of fir-wood, ot which the 
Arabian historians give a pom|>ous description, had been erected in that city. It was in 
this palace that Almoadam received the felicitations of the Mussnlmans upon the happy 
issue of a war against the enemies of Islamism. AH the cities and the principalities of 
Syria sent ainliassador? to salute the conqueror of the Christians. The young Sultan, in- 
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CHEGGER-EDDOUR, QUEEN OF THE MUSSU LM ANS. 


L Pr T’, hi * tirae in Ulc fertivities .ml plewmrm. AlmomJ.m 

7^7 de,,r ' V 1 ed °. f their »’ l “ ec8 ra «y «*» minister* of hi. lather, and „,«* 

of the Emir, were apprehensive of « similar fall. Among the*, malcontent, the Mame- 
luke. and their leader were conspicuous. These protested against the treaty with tlie 

^rTvdt * e0C0Mr,g * d maa& * ** 11 * Su, «* u » * ’I'egger-Eddour, advanil to 

The Christians were embarked upon galleys at Miniel, to be tmnsported to Cairo .nd 
Almoadam entertained the King here in farewell. The conspimtom Took JdvaTZTf 
Uiw op^rtnn'ty, and, towards the end of the repast, rushed upon him, sword in hind 
ftbarsBewloodar struck tint first blow. Almoadam, beiug only wounded in the band* 
escaped through his passive guards and took refuge in a tower, whence he was soon driven 
by a conflagration caused by Greek fire which was hurled from every direction. 


Death of Almoadam. 

Almoadam, nearly surrounded by the flames, precipitate. ' mself from the window • 
c * tchw 11,8 ni«u tie, and he remains for a moment suspei \ it t length he falls to 
the earth ; sabres and naked swords wave over him on all sTde.; he ^ hi^lf “ 
guard, who repulses him with contempt. The unhappy prince arises, holding forth his 

I7lW and w‘° H ,' WSCmb,y ’» y,,,g tlM,t 1,6 W8S wi,lil 'K *> *h*ndon the tLne 
of Egypt, and would return into Meso,mtamia. These supplications, unworthy of a 

prince, inspire mow contempt than pity ; nevertheless, the croW of 004 ,^ 1^1 
but the leaders knowtoo well there can be no safety for them but in completing the crime 
they have begun Bendoclar, who had inflicted the first blow, strike* hL a Lond time 
with his sabre ; Almoadam, streaming with blood, throws himself into the Nile and en- 
deavors to gain some vessels that ap,.ear to be drawing near the shore to receive him • 

,;7t M f7 Uk n 7 , T ,nt0 “ ,e Water and po,,r "P° n hi “ » thousand blows, within 
sight of the galley winch Jou.v.lle was on board of. His crown was given to Chegger- 

Eddour, who , had had so great a share, first in his elevation, and then in his fall^As 
governor with her in the quality of Atal*c, they chose Ezz-Sddin Avbek, who had been 

5 °tL2 X M “ T’, t and ^ bar,mr ° US ° rigi ” P™-* 1 *- t»*e surname 
JitTT T | "7, SU a WaS f ,roc,a,med unJ er the name of Mostassemieh 

The l!Id’ Q JT 7 Mu89,, ! ma,W * aud the of the Ayoulntes was at an end 

The body of Almoadam was abandoned on the banks of the Nile, where it remained two 

days without sepulture. The amlmssador from the Oalipl. of Bagdad at length obtained 
ofTa'laZ t0 bUly '** “ nd dC,,0sited a " obscurc I ,,ace ‘he remains of the h«t successor 

The elevation of Chegger-Eddunr astonished the Mussulmans; tlie name of a woman 
or of a slave, had never till that time l>een seen engraved on tlxeir coins, or pronounced 
in public prayers. The Caliph of Bagdad protested against the scandal of this innova- 
tion, and wrote to the Emirs, asking if they could not find in all Egvpt a single man to 

EZ t ' h ^ E,l,l> " ” “ ■ t ' i" I*- of di«*i . 

In the year 1251 a General Chapter of Knights Templar was assembled in the Pil- 
gnms Castle and the Marshal, Reginald de Vichier, who had commanded with great 

Ihln’f Prn !T| m gV , Pt tbe . dea “' ° f * l,e Grand 'Villi am de Sonnae was 

chosen to succeed him. Louis, on his arrival at Acre, made extensive preparations for 
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the defence of the city. The Euiperor Frederick dying just then, left one hundred thou- 
sand ounces of gold for the succor of the Holy Land, and this was a considerable help. 
The King expended large sums in placing several of the Christian cities in a state of de- 
fence, and the *owers and walls of Caesarea and Joppa were enlarged and improved. 
Next* Louis determined to restore the fortifications of Sidon, which had been demolished 
by the Saracens of Damascus at the time the Crusaders landed in Egypt. He sent a 
number of workmen to the city, and the works were rapidly advancing wheu they were 
surprised and every Christian put to the sword by the Turcomans. Louis was at Tyre 
when he heard this news, aud was about to go to Sidon. Some of the few Christian in- 
habitants who had escaped the carnage reported to him the barbarities of the Moslems ; 
their fury had spared neither age nor sex, and in their retreat they had slaughtered two 
thousand prisoners. Louis at once decided to attack the Turcomans at Belinas, to 
which place they had retired, but the barons insisted upon going without him. Belinas, 
or Csesarea Philippi, was huilt upon a declivity of Mount Lebanon ; the place was only 
to be approached by narrow roads and steep ascents ; but nothing could stop the Cru- 
saders, impatient to avenge their murdered brethren. Upon their arrival the enemy fled 
iu every direction, the city was taken, and the victory would have been complete if the 
Christie v ^rriors had obeyed the orders of their leaders. While the Freneh were taking 
possess jn of Belinas, the Teutonic Knights went to attack a Mussnlman castle built 
upon the neighboring heights. The Saracens had rallied at this place, and repulsed their 
assailants and pursued them. The hasty retreat of the Teutonic Knights threw the 
other Christian warriors into confusion. The Sieur de Joinville, who led the Kings 
guards, was more than once on the point of losing his life, or of falling into the hands 
of the Turcomans. At length the Freneh by hard fighting repaired the errors of the 
Germans, and the Mussulmans were repulsed. The Christiaus then, having pillaged 

Belinas, abandoned it and returned to Sidon. 

The death .1 Blanche now called King Louis back to his kingdom. He left 

a few knight- Geoffrey de Sergines, wl.o became Viceroy of Jerusalem, for his 

wars against ... aeens, and sailed from Acre in April, 1254. He arrived safely at 
his realm, and his people flocked to greet him. 

Soon after the departure of the Freneh from Syria, Chegger-Eddour was deposed and 
for.ed to yield the supreme authority to the Turcoman, Ezz-Eddin-Aybek, whose wite 
she had become; but it was not long before his reign was disturbed by the rivalries of 
the Emirs, for the jealousy of a woman did that which neither faction nor license had 
lieen able so far to effect. Chegger-Eddonr could not pardon Ezz-Eddin-Aybek for hav- 
ing asked for the daughter of the Prince of Mossoul as an additional wife, and the faith- 
lew husband was assassinated in his l>ath by slaves. The Sultana, after having gratified her 
vengeance, sent for the Emir Saif-Eddin to ask his ad rice and to offer him her hand ami 
empire. Upon being introduced into the palace, he found the Sultana seated with the 
bleeding body of her husliand at her feet. At this spectacle the Emir was seised with 
horror, and the calmness with which she offered him the bloody throne aud her ham , 
added to his fright, and he declined the honor. She then summoned the other Emirs, 
who could not endure her presence and fled away. All this hap|*?ncd during the mg it. 
At daybreak the news spread throughout Cairo, and the indignation of the people and 
army was general and aetive. The mother of Lzz-Lddin-Aybek amply avenginl t 
death of her son. Chegger-Eddour, in her turn, perished by the hands of slaves, aud her 
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body was cast into the castle ditch. The son of Aybek was raised to the ttirone at the 
age of fifteen years, but the approach of a war caused a fresh revolution to break out, and 
precipitated the youth from his throne. The fierce Mauielukc, Bibars Beudocdar, con- 
tinued as the general in command of the armies of Egypt He made constaut war u]xin 
the Franks; lie ravaged Syria, and liis campaign was characterized by massacre and 
ferocity. 

The treaty and truce entered iuto in 12^, Lct%* ten King Louis and the infidels, having 
beeu violated by the murder of the sick C ieiistians at Daraieit i, and by the detention, in 
a state of slavery, of many knights am s*d'Hers, as well is a large body of Christian 
children, as also by the warlike acts of th Moslems, the K tights Templar recommenced 
hostilities, and marched with Joinville and the 1'icudj knights against Banias, and, after 
an obstinate resistance, carried the place sword in hand. The Sultan of Damascus at 
once took the field; he stormed the Temple fort Dok, slaughtered the garrison, and razed 
the fortifications to the ground ; and the castle of Ricordane shared the same fate. 

In the year 1257, Reginald de Vichier, the Grand Master of the Temple, fell sick 
and died at an advanced age. He was succeeded by the English Knights Templar, 
Thomas Berard. Shortly after his election, the terrible Moguls and Tartars, whose vic- 
torious arms had spread terror and desolation over, the greater part of Europe and Asia, 
invaded Palestine, under the command of the famous Holagoi) (also written Ou logon). 
The Templars, under the command of Etienne de Sisi, Grand Preceptor of Apulia, has- 
tened to meet them, and were cut to pieces in a sanguinary fight. The Moguls besieged 
Bagdad and captured the city by storm, and gave it up to all the horrors of war. The 
Caliph of Bagdad was taken captive, and lost his life amid such confusion that history 
cannot state whether he died of despair or fell beneath the sword. This violence threw 
the Mamelukes into great consternation. They deemed it necessary to displace the son 
of Aybek from the throne, and elect a leader able to guide them in the perils now threat- 
ening the country, and their choice fell upon Koutouz, or Kotliuz, the bravest and most 
able of the Emirs. 

The Tartars made war on everybody. They took the cities of Aleppo, Ilamah, 
Hums, Damascus, Tiberias, and Xablous, and entered in triumph iuto Jerusalem. The 
Mamelukes advanced from the hanks of the Nile to contend with the Tartars for the do- 
minion of Palestine. Under the command of Bendocdar, they gained a complete victory 
over them near Tiberias, and drove them Iwek to the eastward of the Euphrates. Ben- 
docdar returned to Egypt the idol of his soldiers, and clothed with a popularity which 
rendered him too powerful for a subject. He aspired to the throne he had so ably de- 
fended, and slew with his own hand his sovereign and master, Kotliuz, the third 
Mameluke Sultan of Egypt. By a conspiracy with his army, the Mamelukes hailed him 
as their sovereign, and on the 24th day of October, 1260, he was proclaimed Sultan of 
Bibars Bendocdar was one of the greatest men of his age, and proved the most 
formidable enemy the Templars had encountered in the field since the days of Sal ad in. 
The first two years after his accession to power were employed in the extension and con- 
solidation of his sway over the adjoining Mussulman countries. The holy cities of Mecca 
and Medina acknowledged him for their sovereign, as did Damascus, Aleppo, Hums and 
Jerusalem. Hissway extended over Egypt, Nubia, Arabia and Syria; and his throne 
was defended by twenty-five thousand Mameluke cavalry. His power was further in- 
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creased by an army of one hundred and seven thousand foot, and a reserve force of sixty- 
six thousand Arabians. 

After receiving the submission of the rulers and people of Alepj>o, Bendoodar made a 
hostile demonstration against the vast and wealthy city of Antioch ; but, finding the city 
so well defended, lie retired with his army to Egypt. Tlie next year he crossed the 
desert at the head of thirty thousand cavalry, and overran all Palestine up to the gates of 
Acre. He burned the great churches of Nazareth and Mount Tabor, anti then retired 
with Ilia troops to Cairo, and the Templars aud Hospitallers became the assailants. They 
surprised and stormed the Castle of Li lion, razed the walls and fortifications to the ground, 
and brought away three hundred prisoners of both sexes, together with a rich prize of 
sheep ami oxen. On June 15th they marched as far as Ascalon, surprised and slew 
two Mameluke Emirs, and put twenty-eight of their followers to the sword. They then 
turned towards the Jordan, and on Xovemlier 5th they destroyed Bethshean, and laid 
waste with fire and sword all the valley of the Jordan as far as the Lake of Tiberias. 

In the depth of winter Bendoodar collected his forces and advanced by rapid marches 
from Egypt. lie concealed his real intentions, made a long march during the night, and 
at dawn was at Ciesarea. His troops descended into the ditch by means of ropes and 
ladders, and climbed the walls with the aid of iron hooks and spikes. They burst open 
the gates, massacred the sentinels, and planted the standard of the Prophet on the ramparts, 
before the inhabitants had time to rouse themselves from their morning slumbers. The 
citadel, however, remained to be taken, and the garrison, being forewarned, made an ob- 
stinate defence. During the darkness of a winter’s night the garrison succeeded in mak- 
ing their escape, and the next morning the Moslems poured into the citadel and abandoned 
themselves to pillage. They levehnl the fortifications with the ground, and Bendocdar 
then detached some Mameluke Emirs with a l>ody of cavalry against Caifa, and proceeded 
himself to watcli the movements of the Templars, and examine into the defences of the 
Pilgrims Castle at Athlit. Finding the place almost impregnable, and defended by a 
numerous garrison, lie suddenly retraced his steps to the south, and stormed the city of 
Arsoof, near Joppa, which belonged to the Knights Hospitallers of St. John. The 
greater part of the garrison was massacred, but one thousand captives were reserved to 
grace the triumph of the conqueror. They were compelled to march at the head of his 
triumphal procession, with their banners reversed, and with their crosses, broken in 
pieces, hung around their necks. Bendocdar had already sent his bravest Mameluke 
generals, at the head of a considerable body of forces, to attack Beaufort and Safed, two 
strong fortresses of the Order of the Temple, and he now advanced at the head of a vast 
army to conduct the siege in person. As soon as the separate timbers of his war machines 
arrived from Damascus at Jacob’s Bridge oil the Jordan, the Sultan sent down his Emirs 
and part of Ins army to drag them ip the mountains to Safed, and went with his principal 
officers to help in the work. The 1 'rand Master of the Temple, Thomas Berard, ordered 
out twelve hundred cavalry from A te to create a diversion in favor of the besieged, but 
a spy conveyed the information to I ndoedar, which enabled him to surprise and massacre 
the whole force, and return to Safe, with their heads stuck on the lances of his soldiers. 
At hist, after an obstinate defence, vinring which many Moslems, say the Arabian writers, 
‘‘obtained the crown of martyrdom,” the huge walls were thrown down, and a breach 
was presented to the infidels; but that breach was so stoutly defended that none oould be 
found to mount to the assault. Bendocdar offered three hundred pieces of gold to the 
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II is impossible to descril>e the despair and c.n.iernalioii of the Christians ot Palestine, wnen tney .earned 
the tragical end of the six hundred defenders of Sefcd who were massacred. Western chronictera have not dis- 
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firet man who should enter the city, and, at last, the outer line of fortifications was 
taken. 

The Templars retired into the citadel, but their efforts were embarrassed by the presence 
of a crowd of two thousand fugitives, who liad fled to Safed for shelter, aud they agreed 
t cap,tulate on condition that the lives and liberties of'Christians shou'J be respited 
and that they should be transported in safety to Acre. Bendocdar agreed to these terms’ 
and solemnly promised to fulfil them ; but as soon as he had got the citadel iu his power 
he offered the Templars the severe alternative of the Koran or death, and gave them 
until the following morning to make their election. At sunrise the next day the Tem- 
plars were led to the brow of the hill, in front of th Castle of Safed, and when the first 
rays of the rising sun gilded thesummits of Mount Herraon, and the voice of the mnezzin 
was heard calling the Moslems to morning prayer, they were required to join in the Moslem 
chant, La-i-la i-la Allah, Mohammed rou soul, Allah (there is no God but God, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet); the executioner drew near with their naked scimitars, but not a 
man of the noble company of Knights Templar would renounce his faith, and one thousand 
five hundred heads speedily rolled at the feet of Bendocdar. “The blood,-’ says Sanntus 
floweddown the declivities like a rivulet of water.” The Preceptor of Safed, the prieste 
of the Urder, and Brother Jeremiah were beaten with clubs, flaved alive, and then be- 
headed Immediately after the fall of Safed, the infidels stormed the castles of Hounin 
and i i bn in, and took possession of the city of Ramleh, near Joppa. 

The Grand Master of the Hospital, Hugh de Revel, now sued for peace, and entered 
into a separate treaty with the infidels, by which a truce was accorded him for ten years 
ten months and ten days. ’ 

it Be u d ,'? dS l r t . heU marclled “g*'"* 1 tlle Christian province of Armenia. The Prince of 
Hamah blockaded Darbesak, which was garrisoned by the Knights Templar, and forced 
the mountain passes leading into ancient Cilicia. The Moslems then marched with great 
rapidity to Sis, the capital of the country, and captured it after a short siege. Leon 
King of Armenia, was led away into captivity, together with his uncle, his sou, and his 
nephew ; many others of the royal family were killed, but some made their escape. All 
the castlw of the Templars, iu Armenia, were assaulted, taken, and the garrisons mas- 
Mcred. The most famous of these, the Castle of Amoud, was stormed and every soul 
found in it was put to the sword. The City of Sis was pillaged and then delivered up to . 
h names ; the inhabitants of all the cities and towns were either slain or reduced to 
slaveiyr ; their goods were divided among the Moslems, who returned to Aleppo laden 
with booty, and surrounded by captives fastened together with ropes. 

On the first of May, 1267, Bendocdar caused two bodies of cavalry to mount the 
banners and emblems of the Templars and Hospitallers, and by this ruse he attempted to 
penetrate the east gate of Acre, but the cheat was fortunately discovered, and the gates 
were closed before the Arab cavalry reached them. The infidels then slaughtered five 
hundred people outside the walls, cut off their heads and put them into sacks. Among 
them were some poor old womeu who gained a livelihood by gathering herbs. The fero- 
cious Mamelukes then pulled down all the houses and windmills, tore up the vines, cut 
down all the fruit trees, and filled up the wells. Some deputies sent to sue for peace were 
introduced to Bendocdar through an avenue of Christian heads planted on the points of 
lances, and their petition was rejected with scorn and contempt. “The neighing of our 
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horses,” said the brutal Sultau, 44 shall strike you with deafness, and the dost raised by 
their feet shall penetrate to the inmost chambers of your dwellings ” 

Ou the seventh of March, 1268, the Sultan stormed Joppa, put the garrison to the 
sword, set fire to the churches, and burned all the sacred relics. He then marched against 
the strongly-fortified city of Beaufort, near Bethsheau, which belonged to the Templars. 
The town was defended by two citadels, the aucieut and the new one. The former was 
garrisoned by the Templars, aud the latter by the native militia. These last, after sus- 
taining a short siege, set fire to their post and fled during the night. 44 As for the other 
citadel,” says the Cadi Mohieddin, 44 it made a long and vigorous defence,” and Bendocdar, 
after losing the flower of his army oefore the place, was reluctantly compelled to permit 
the garrison to march out, sword in hand, with all the honors of war. The fortress was 
then razed to the ground so effectually that not a trace of it was left. 

The Sultan now separated his army into several divisions, which were sent in different 
directions through the Principality of Tripoli to waste and destroy. All the churches and 
houses were set on fire, trees cut dowu, and the inhabitants led away into captivity. A 
tower of the Templars, in the environs of Tripoli, was taken by assault, and every one in 
it was put to death. The different divisions then concentrated at Hums to collect together 
and divide the spoils. They were then again separated into three corps, which were sent 
by different routes against the wealthy city of Antioch. On the first Ramadan, all these 
divisions surrounded the city, aud cut off all communication with the surrounding coun- 
try, and exposed the population of one hundred and sixty thousand souls to the horror of 
famine. The famous stone bridge of nine arches, which spanned the Orontes, was imme- 
diately attacked ; the iron doors guarding the passage were forced with battering rams, 
and the standard of the Prophet was planted beneath the great western gate. The Tem- 
plars of the Principality, under the command of their Grand Preceptor, made a vain effort 
to drive back the infidels and relieve the city. They sallied out of the town, but were 
defeated by the Mameluke cavalry, after a sharp encounter in the plain, and were com- 
pelled to take refuge behind the walls. 

For three successive days did the Sultan vainl tr summon the city to surrender, and for 
three days did he continue his furious assaults. Jn the fourth day the Moslems scaled 
the walls where they touch the side of the mountain, rushed across the ramparts, sword in 
hand, into the city, and a hundred thousand Christians were put to death. Alxmt eight 
thousaud soldiers, accompanied by a dense throng of women and children, ned to the 
citadel, aud there defended themselves with the energy of despair. Bendocdar grauted 
them their lives, and they surrendered. They were bound with cords, and the long string 
of mournful captives passed in review before the Sultan, and were sold in a market gotten 
up on the plain. Antioch was then set on fire in different places and entirely destroyed. 
Not a house or an inhabitant was left iu the place. 

Thus fell Antioch, one hundred and seventy years after its recovery, A. D. 1098, from 
the dominion of the infidels by the Crusaders, nnder the command of the valiant God- 
frey, Bohemond, Tancred, and ether/ Over six centuries of Moslem domination have 
since rolled over the Queen of the Ea»t r but the genius of destruction which accompanied 
the footsteps of the ferocious Bendocdar has ever since presided over the spot. The once 
fair and flourishing capital of Syria, the ancient throne of the successors of the rulers of 
Alexandria, the seat of Roman government in the East, is to-day nothing more thap a 
miserable mud village. 
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Ou the fall of Antioch the Templars ahandoned Bagras, a rich and flourishing town 
on the rood to Armenia, which had belonged to the Order for more than a century, and 
which had been a source of great anxiety and anuoyance to the Moslems. The towns of 
Darbesak, Sabah, A 1 Hadid, and the seaport of Gebar, successively fell into the hands of 
Bendocdar, and the whole country from Tripoli to Mount Taurus was made desolate. The 
wealthy and populous maritime cities of Laodicea, Tripoli, Tortosa, Beyrout, Tyre, aud 
Sidoi , however, still remained to the Christians; aud as these cities were strongly fortified, 
and the Christian fleets kept ttie command of the sea, Bendocdar postponed their destruc- 
tion for a hrief period, and granted separate truces to them in consideration of the pay- 
ment of large suras of money. 

The Christians of Palestine, being totally without means of resisting the Mameluke 
forces, sent deputies 10 the West to solicit prompt and efficient succor. The Pontiff seemed 
affected hy the account of the jierils 01 the Holy Land, and exhorted the faithful to take 
the Cross; hut he was really more anxious that Europe should take up arms against 
enemies other than the Saracens. His interest in the contest he was carrying on in the 
Kingdom of Naples could not be diverted hy the undertaking of a Holy War. Clement 
IV, who now succeeded to that office, made some few demonstration of zeal to engage 
the European nations to take arms against the Mussulmans, hut the policy of his prede- 
cessors had left too many geirns of discord aud trouble iu Italy to allow him to give much 
attention to the East. Germany was still without an Emperor, though with three pre- 
tenders to the throne ; England was a prey to the Civil War of “ the Roses ; ” France was 
the only place from which the prayers of the Christians of Palestine were not repulsed, 
and some fifty French knights took the Cross, chose Elides, Count of Nevers, son of the 
Duke of Burgundy, as leader, and this was all the succor Europe could afford to send to 
the East. 

In the meantime Baldwin had remained at Constantinople, without the necessary means 
for supporting the imperial dignity, or paying his scanty troops of soldiers. All his pro- 
vinces had been taken from him by the enemy, and he held the city only by virtue of a 
truce, which was soon broken hy the Greeks. Some peasants told the Greek general of an 
opening that had been made under a part of the walls of the city, through which more 
troops could be introduced into the city than were necessary to capture it. Of course, the 
Greek general took advantage of this opportunity, and upon entering Constantinople was 
surprised to find no one to contend with it children, old men, women, and traders, who 
came to meet the Greeks shouting cries of welcome. Baldwin, awakened hy the cries and 
ascertaining the cause, hastened to escape from a city no longer his. The fugitive Em- 
peror was successful in being received upon one of the vessels of a Venetian fleet, and 
thus ended his reign of thirty-seven years. He went to Europe, and spent his time 
wandering about from court to con it begging for the assistance of Christians; but he 
appears to have been received with a mixture of compassion and contempt. 

As if the horrors of war were not enough to be sustained by the Christians, a terriblo 
famine followed, consequent upon the ravages of the infidels, and many died of hunger. 
Louis IX of France was deeply affected by their afflictions and sent a quantity of corn 
to Palestine. He also determined to embark in the Eighth Crusade, and induced Edward, 
Prince of England, to assume the Cross and prepare to join his standard. Louis called 
a council, and at the meeting, in a sjieech delivered with great animation, described the 

misfortunes of the Holy Land, and proclaimed that he was resolved to go aud succor it. 
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When he ceased to speak, a sail but profound silence expressed the surprise and grief of 
the barons and prelates. They were deeply affected, and many took the Cross, stating 
they would go, but tried to dissuade the King, whose health was very much weakened, 
and there was good reason to fear he could not support the fatigues of a Crusade. 

Lonis at once gave every attention to the necessary preparations, and many noble knights 
and princes enrolled t T mselves under his standard. While Louis was thus occupied, 
Bendocdar returned from Egypt to Palestine, with his army recruited by fresh warriors. 
He surprised and cut to pieces several bands of Christians, and proceeded to attack a 
number of towns and castles, bnt receiving intelligence of the sailing of the expedition 
of King Louis IX, who had left the ports of France with an array of sixty thousan4 
men and a fleet of eighteen hundred vessels, he hurried back with all his forces to Egypt 
to protect that country against the French. Instead of proceeding direct to the Holy 
Land, King Louis was induced to steer to Tuuis, a9 the result of a council held on the 
King's vessel. It was advanced by speakers that, by the conquest of Tuuis, the passages 
of the Mediterraneau would.be opened and the power of the Mamelukes be weakened, 
and that, after the conquest, the army would go triumphantly into either Egypt or Pales- 
tine. Many of the barons were not of this opinion, but sa*d, if the Holy Laud stood in 
need of prompt assistance, it should be afforded without delay ; while they were engaged 
on the coast of Africa the Christian cities of Syria might all fall into the hands of the 
Saracens | the most powerful enemy of the Christians was Bibars Bendocdar, the Sultan 
of Cairo, and it was he they ought to attack first ; it was into his capital the war should 
be carried, and not to a place two hundred leagues from Egypt. But Louis incliued 
towards Tunis, and it was so decided, and the fleet arrived in sight of Tunis and Carthage 
two days later. 

At the sight of the Christian fleet 'he ^habitants, seized with terror, fled towards the 
mountains. An examination was made, but nobody was found in the port or on the 
shore, and it was decided to land the next day. The arrival of the dawn showed the 
coast covered with Saracens, many on horseback, but the Christians commenced their 
preparations for lauding, and, at their approach, the Saracens disappeared. W hen the 
army was landed, it was drawn up in order of battle, and a proclamation was read, by 
which the conquerors took possession of the territory. 

Louis had a cherished hope for the conversion of the King of Tunis, but this pious 
illusion was quickly dispelled. The Mussulman Prince sent messengers to the King to 
inform him that he would come at the head of a hundred thousand men, and would 
require baptism of him on the field of battle; the Moorish King added that he had 
caused all the Christians in his dominions to be seized, ami that every oue would be mas- 
sacred if the Christian army presumed to insult his capital. The menaces and vain 
bravados of the Tunisian ruler effected no change in the plans of the Crusaders. At 
first the infidels were inspired by fear of the Christian soldiers, and did net dare to face 
them, but at length they liccarae emboldened by the inaction of the Christians, for Louis 
had determined to act only on the defensive, and await the arrival of the King of Sicily 
before beginning the war — a fatal resolution, which ruined everything. 

The Mussulmans flocked from all parts of Africa to defend the cause of Islamism, 
and in August, Bendocdar announced by messengers that he was about to march to the 
assistance of Tunis. The troops of the Sultan of Cairo, stationed at Barka, received 
orders to set forward, and thus the Moorish army was about to become formidable > but 
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The Night of August 25, 1270 

After the itrigtn.il by iiuit.*: e Pj*C 

We have sjinken of the profound grief winch pi evaded aiming the Crusadeis when Louis fell sick. There 
was not a leader or a soldier that did nut forget hi- ow n iIU in his anxiety for the king. At every hour of the 
day and night these faithful wairiors crowded round the monarch's lent, and when they beheld the sad and appre- 
hensive air of all who came out of it, they turned away, with their eyes cast to the earth, and their souls filled with the 
most gloomy thoughts. In the camp, the soldiers scarcely durst ask each other a question, for they heard none 
but sorrowful tidings. At length, when the event that all had dieaded was announced to the army, the French 
warriors abandoned themselves to despair; they saw in the death of Louis a signal for all sorts of calamities, and 
anxiously inquired of each other what leader w as to conduct them back to their homes. 







TREATY CONCLUDED WITH TUNIS. lgl 

other dangers and misfortunes threatened the Christians; they wanted water; they bad 
aonn bnt salted provisions; the soldiers could not endure the climate of Africa, and the 
winds which constantly prevailed, coming from the torrid zone, appeared to be the breath 
of fire. At last dysentery, that fatal malady of warm climates, began to commit fright* 
ful ravages among the troops ; and the plague, which appears to be born of itself npon tbe 
burning, arid sand, spread its dire contagion through the Christian army. A vast num- 
ber sank under fatigue, famine and disease. It became impossible to bury the dead ; the 
ditches of the camp were filled with carcasses, thrown in in heaps, which added to the cor- 
ruption of the air. Among other nobles, tbe King's son Tristan died, as did the Pope’s 
legate soon after. The King himself was very ill, and the whole army was in a state of 
monming ; the soldiers walked about in tears, demanding of Heaven the preservation of 
so good a prince. He died at three o’clock in the afternoon of the twentv-fiftb dav of 
August, 1270. 7 

The Night of August 26, 1270. 

We have spoken of the profound grief which prevailed among the Crusaders wbeir 
Louis fell sick. There was not a leader or a soldier that did not forget his own ills in 
bis anxiety for the king. At every hour of the day and night these faithful warriors 
crowded round tbe monarch’s tent, and, when they beheld the sad and apprehensive air 
of all who came out of it, they turned away, with their eyes cast to the earth, and their 
souls filled with the most gloomy thoughts. In the camp, the soldiers scarcely durst ask 
each other a question, for they heard uone but sorrowful tidings. At length, when the 
event that all had dreaded was announced to the army, the French warriors abandoned 
themselves to despair ; they saw in the death of Louis a signal for all sorts of calamities, 

and anxiously inquired of each other what leader was to conduct them back to their 
homes. 

On the same day that Louis died arrived the King of Sicily and his army. 

The death of Louis greatly raised the confidence of the Saracens. They mistook the 
mourning and grief which they observed, to be evidences of discouragement ; but they 
were soon undeceived, for the King of Sicily took command during the sickness of 
Philip, son of Louis, and resumed the war. The troops he had brought with him were 
eapr to fight, and all the French seemed anxious to seek in battle a distraction from their 
grief. Several conflicts took place, and the Moors, who had threatened to exterminate or 
make slaves of the Christians, were not able to sustain the shock ot their enemies led by 
a new and active leader. In two encounters they were overthrown, and left a great many 
of their host stretched npon the plain. Another time their camp was captured and pil- 
1*^1. * overe '8 n Tunis could not rely upon his army for defence of his state, 
and he resolved to purchase peace even at the cost of all his treasures. He sent repeatedly 
ambsMadors to the Christians with proposals, and at last a treaty of ten years was con- 
duded. All the prisoners on both sides were to be released, and the Christians, who had 
been previously captives, were to be set at liberty; and, among other thiugs, the Moore 
were to pay the sum of two hundred and ten thousand ounces of gold, which exceeded 
the ransom that King Louis had paid for the release of his army in the preceding Crusade. 
Thus terminated the two Crusades of King Louis. 

A few days after the signing of the treaty of truce. Priuce Edward appeared off the 
coast of Carthage, with the English and Sootcli Crusaders. The Christian army became 
impatient to leave this arid and murderous land, and set sail on the eighteenth of Novero- 
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ber for Sicily, hut just as it was about to enter the port of Trapani, eighteen large ships and 
four thousand Crusaders were lost in a frightful tempest. Philip felt compelled to return 
to France, where his presence was much needed, aud he took with him the bodies of his 
father, King Louis, his brother and his wife, who had died from a fell from her horse 
while traversing Calabria. 

Prince Edward, however, determined not to relinquish the Crusade. He set sail for 
Acre, where he arrived in safety, hut his entire force consisted of less than fifteen hun- 
dred men. The Templars and Hospitallers were fighting each other, as usual, hut his 
appearance called a truce to their disseusions, aud they united their forces with his in one 
last effort for the deliverance of the country. A force of six thousand effective warriors 
was formed to join those of the English Prince, and preparations were made fora renewal 
of hostilities. As soon as the Christian army had left Tunis, Bendocdar immediately re- 
turned to Palestine. He halted at Ascalon and completed the destruction of that place. 
He stormed Castle Blanc, the ancient Gath, a fortress of the Templars, and appeared 
with the Mamelukes before the gates of Tripoli. His victorious career was checked by 
the array of Prince Edward of Eugland, who was joined hy Thomas Berard, Grand 
Master of Templars. The united forces of the Christians marched boldly towards 
Phoenicia. At Nazareth they defeated the Turks and took possession of the city, putting 
all the inhabitants to the sword. This was about the whole amount of his successes. 
The hot weather engendered disease among his troops, and he, himself, fell sick among 
the first. He had been ill for some time, and when recovering he was stahbed hy an as- 
sassin, who pretended to be a messenger with despatches to him. Though badly wounded 
hy a poisoned dagger, he struck the assassin to the ground, aud puc him to death. Means 
were at once taken to obviate the effects of the poison. Edward suspected that the 
assassin was sent hy the Sultan of Egypt, but the suspicion could not be verified ; hy the 
immediate death of the assassin the principal clue to the discovety of the truth was lost 
Edward, on his recovery, prepared to resume the offensive, hut the Sultan, embarrassed 
hy the defence of interests which for the time oeing he considered of more importance, 
made offers of ]>eace. This evidence of weakness on the part of the Sultan made Edward 
more desirous than ever to prosecute the war, hut he also had another interest to defend. 
He was recalled to England by Henry III, his father, who died while Edward was pur- 
suing his journey home, and he was actually proclaimed King of England before his ar- 
rival. After Edward, no prince from the West ever crossed the seas to combat with the 
infidels in Asia, and the Crusade in which he took part was the last of those that had for 
its object the deliverance or recovery of the Holy Land. 

Two years later Gregory X was elected Pope, and he sent a small body of warriors to 
Acre, hut could not awaken the enthusiasm necessary for another Crusade. 

The Grand Master of the Temple, Thomas Berard, died at Acre ou the 8th of April, 
1273, and on the 13th of May the General Chapter assembled in Pilgrim’s Castle at 
Athlit, and chose for his successor William de Beaujeu, Grand Preceptor of Apulia. The 
following year the Grand Master, accompanied by the Grand Master of the Hospital, 
Hugh de Revel, proceeded to Lyons to attend a General Council which had been sum- 
moned hy the Pope to provide sucoor for the Holy Land. It was determined that a new 
Crusade should be preached, hut Gregory X died in the midst of his exertions, and uie 
enthusiasm which had heen partially awakened subsided. Those who had assumed the 
Cross forgot their engagement, and the Grand Master of the Temple at last returned in 
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Borrow and disappointment to the fiur East. He reached Acre on St. Michael's day, 1275, 
attended by a band of Templars drawn from the Preoeptories of England and France. 

Eibars £endoodar, in the meantime, had been carrying his arms iu every direction, and 
every day came reports of some fresh triumph. One time he re-entered Cairo, dragging 
the King of Nuhia iu his train ; another, he returned from Armenia with a plunder of 
thirty thousand horses and teu thousand children of both sexes. These accounts spread 
terror everywhere ; the Sultan paid little or no respect to treaties he had made, and < ^1. 
city feared it would be the next object of his ambition or bis fury. He was about to set 
out for Damascus to fight the Tartars in the neighborhood of the Euphrates, and for that 
purpose levied au extraordinary tax on the province. The Imaun addressed a remon- 
strance to him on the subject, when he replied : “ I will abolish this tax when I shall have 
conquered our enemies.” When the Sultan had triumphed over the Tartars, he wrote to 
the chief of the Divan at Damascus, “ We will not dismount from our horses until thou 
hast levied an impost of two hundred thousand dirhems upon Damascus, one of three 
hundred thousand upon its territories, one of three hundred thousand upon its towns, and 
one of ten hundred tbonsand upon the southern provinces.” The joy created hy his vic- 
tory was changed to sadness, and the people prayed for the death of the Sultan. Scarcely 
was the levy of the tribute begun when Bibars Beudocdar died, poisoned in punishment 
of his violent conduct. He was succeeded by his son, Malek Said, who only mounted the 
throne to descend from it. He was deposed by the rebellious Mamelukes, and the sove- 
reign power was usurped by Kelaoun, a brave and distinguished Emir. 

As there was now no hope of recovering the towns, castles, and territories taken by 
Bendocdar, the Grand Master devoted all his energies to the preservation of the few re- 
maining possessions of the Christians in the Holy Land. At the expiration of the ten 
years' truce, he entered into various treaties with the infidels, by which the Christians were 
to be undisturbed for ten years, ten months and ten days, and he swore to keep the treaties . 
but they proved mere delusions, for as Beudocdar had commenced the ruin of the Chris- 
tians, Kelaoun now proceeded to complete it He first broke with the Hospitallers, and 
stormed their fortress of Merkah, which commanded the coast road from Laodicea to 
Tripoli. He then claimed that the construction of a watch tower erected on the coast, for 
the benefit of shipping, was a violation of the agreement that no new fortifications should 
be erected, and he at once proceeded against Laodicea. A terrible earthquake had thrown 
down part of its walls and facilitated its capture. The beautiful city was pillaged and 
set on fire, and those of its inhabitants who did not escape by sea were slaughtered or 
reduced to slavery. Shortly after the fitll of Laodicea the Castle of Krak, belonging to 
the Hospitallers, was besieged and stormed, and the garrison put to the sword; and some 
•mall places on the coast suffered the same fate. On the 9th of February, the Sultan 
marched against Tripoli, and after a siege of thirty-four days, captured it and, after it was 
pillaged, the city was set on fire and destroyed. Then the infidels captured Gebal, Bey- 
rout, and all the maritime towns between Sidon and Laodicea ; and the Sultan was pre- 
paring to attack the populous city of Acre when death terminated his career. He was 
anoceeded in 1291 by his eldest son, Aschraf Khalil, who hastened to execute the warlike 
projects of his father. He marched to Damascus and there completed the manufacture of 
enormous war engines, which he had transported across the country by the use of oxen, 
and when all was prepared, in the spring of the year, he marched against Acre at the 
fieid of sixty thousand horse and a hundred and forty thousand foot The city of Acre 
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was the metropolis, aud wm adorned with vast cathedral ; with nomerous .Utely church- 
“ d elegant building.; with aqueducts, and an artificial port. The houses of the rich 
merchants were decorated with pictures aud choice pieces of sculpture; with silken 
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William de Beaujeu, Grand Master of the Temple, took command of the em-rison 
which cons. sted of about twelve thousand men, exclusive of the fences of the Te.HL and 

° f ® Ve huDdred foot “ d two huud «d horse, under the com- 
mantl of the King of Cyprus. The siege lasted six weeks, during thi whole of which 

l . tI ' e . * 168 and attac hs were incessant. Neither by night or by day did the shouts 
of the assailants or the noise of the war engines cease. The most formidable engines 
were employed against the walls near the east gate. This post was guarded by theLl- 
ers of the King of Cyprus. The Mussulmans attempted to scale the walls and the 
^utest wagrf all £ until night forced the Moslem, ^retire. Tfter this ^le t e 

SilSrlZZ ITT "7. de3irous of th “ * «W, «nd he deserted md g£t 

citv^t wlT- Jl* 7 d ' e ” tnat ai * ht - Next d V ‘he Mussulmans stormed She 
city, hut were driven back ; but they returned to the assault day after dav The Kn.'.ht. 

ought bravely, but as each one fell there was none to tako his place; the Grind Master 
of the Templars, de Beaujeu, fell at the head of his Knights, covered with wounds in 

raraa^ Tl S t7 n , Tem|dare a,,d 88 man 7 Hospitallers . lone escaped from the drrad- 
tu 1 carnage. The Mourns then set fire to the city, and thousands of the people who fled 
to the churches were slam before the altars and consumed in the hnrni.igrfifices. The 
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children to be sold into slaveiy, survived. ’ 

° f *5* Teraplan, ’ t l,0WeVer > not I* token. Three hundred Knigh. 

ChStn f ■** andc ° m i ,act co,ura " had f 0 "^ «•«> way to it, accompanied by sLo 
Cnstian fugitives,, and gaining the convent shut the gates. Thev thenassembled in 
so emn tapter, and appointed the Knight Templar, Gaudini, Grand Master. The Tem- 
pk at Acre was surrounded hy walls and towers, mid was a place of great Strength am 
of immense extent. It was divided into three quarters, the first of which contafned tlm 
pa ace of the Grand Master, the church, and the habitation of the Knights ; the second 
eontamed the cells of the serving brethren ; and the third, called the cattle market 

fo^ T h nr**-" Cl ‘ areed W!lh ‘ l,P d “ ,,y ° f 1>r00urin 8 8U PP ,ie8 for the Order and its 
forces. The following morning very favorable terms were offered by the Sultan and thev 

agreed to evacuate the Temple on condition that a galley should L plaSi .J’thefr dt 
rwsal, anil they should be allowed to retire iu safety with the Christian fugitives under 
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sett with The Mussulman conqueror pledged himself to the fulfilment of these condi- 

.ons, „„d scut a standard to the Templara, which was mounted on one of the towL 0 f 
the Temple. A guard of th ree hundred Moslems, diaigcd to see these stipulations carried 
out, was afterwards admitted within the walls of the cTvent. Sonra JfiZSEZj 

. . C " 7'7, We 7.*n°" g U,e fu 8 ltive9 » and tl,e Moslem soldiers, attracted hy their 

beauty, broke through all restraint, and violated the terra, of the surrender. The euraeed 

lemplura closed and barricaded the gates of the Temple. They then set upon the treJdiS 
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ous infidel, and put every one of them to death. Immediately efter this massacre the 

Id I T *°Zt ^ e r u,t ' but the Tem P lare succe8 » fully defended tl.emae’lve. 
Tq^M f , ^ T f e . Ma ” hftl 0f the “ d «ve»l of the brethren were ^nZ 
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a ?L * measure of the Order and the ornaments of the church, and, sallying out of 
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a small vessel and escaped .u safety to Cyprus. The residue of the Template retired into 
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aered any aid to Acre, and believed themselves protected by the truce beheld their 
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and the products of their industry destroyed by fire. P 

And so the rule of the Christians in Palestine was brought to an end forever. 
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oiitted the enjo,re,ot and publioeaeroiae of the Chri*i,o w.rehip The Tartar E™™ 

SA'r r — Chned^ JJwSd?3E 

th; X J££»I &£ zsz St - r," .loS: i; 

Matter, and to. o»b™d tore. „rerf to. oJZZS SZZ 
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^ y.“ " * p--—" ■* %m 

.11 the principal cities mJSZSTSl of ^ M 7*°’ ?*"*’»***«'»> *°* 

•gain entered Jerusalem in triumph, visited the Holv h *“ d 1 T ® m P ,a « onc ® 
on Mount Zion. Cason sent .rZ«do« to £7 P ? ?’ “ d ° e ) ebrated 

announcing the victorious program of hi* * aDd ^ tb * soverei 'g ns of Europe, 

in return the possession of Palestine But^e^V^ ^ ° ffenng them 

De Molay, Grand Master of the T*m u 'a Ch 1 n * t “ n nat,ons heeded not the call, 
cens into the sandy deserts of Etrvnt .^7’ “^ anced “?. far 88 Gaza . and drove the Sara- 
the Tartars Governor of Darned ’• »• *^*7 n ° h ' el ’ who ha<1 been appointed by 

revolt, and the Grand MLterw!7 hV77S ,8a ^ “* M " a9n,man Population ol Syria to 
by the Tartar Gen7rai StT-fW , "*"* *° JerU8alero - He was theT * * 
Casan toTpLrtlT ’ i J, 7*" 8entacro88 *• Euphrates by the Emperor 

when the sudden illuess of r arnlles . were about raove “gain upon Damascus, 

their arramrpmp #• . , na V kf w ^° Was B 1 ^ 11 U P his physicians, disconcerted all 

were then (LnnTlIedT 1 de P r,ve<l * l,e Grand Master of his Tartar forces. The Templars 
Grand T ‘° ‘ he 864 00881 8nd emb »rk on board their galleys ThI 

S n J’t rT’ Ti° a [ aB “ ‘ tr0ng det8C,lmpnt * his -Siera on the 

byTfleet of^’v ^ ? f ° rtified - Bu ‘ these speedily attacked 

£ ” f ,h ^ »“■ -* — -Ei 

r th “ ,he «» -• 

t L tt . T , tom and the Crescent. The few remaining Christians in 

F^ta " f “t? ?" ,nd «•-«<«* “E^rtn. of the 

pi- £*£[» r “”’ ~ "-"t *“* — - 

Of i l T W °? ,y *TT ,7 l ? l4te the cruel Ate of the surviving members of the Order 
low rh T -!7 P e ' w 0f th * ingratitude they experienced at the hands of their fel- 
ow-Chnstesns of the West After the loss of .11 the Christian territory in Pa Lw 

.WnTZ^r 0 ST Kqu ; red>and 7*" «"■“ to «"* £ n!T3 

Sho^rT T' the ' r trUe and onl ^ crime — their riches. 

FnM h d 7 *5 r 7 f “ ° f Acre ’ “ ,,d the total 1089 of Palestine, Edward I, King of 
hv f/V “T 4 and < .*° qUe8 . tercd to 1,18 own U8e the moneys which had been accumulated 
by the Templars to forward to their Brethren at the bland of Cyprus alleging that th 

rw f '!“ r h * d «»— ■» i> bp a. B, J hLTrfZZ 

and their subjects, for the defence of the Holy Land, and since the loss thereof it could 
be put to no better use than the relief of the poor. At the request of Pope Nicholas IV 
die King afterward, permitted their revenues to be transmitted to them ,£ the Islan/of 

unsTto ^h r ro ° King ^ ^ hi# - i0 Wries, finding if 
unsWe to pay h« troops, he went with some armed followera to the Temple, deliberately 

and carried awa 7 with him 160,000 to Windsor cLtle. His so/ 
Hei w!tS" h^f aC T°p* 1* ^ roneiD committed a similar act of knavery! 

thousand 5 T ’ T 0aVe8tOn ’ to the Temple, and took away with him fifty 

to the Bilp omi "LVmirwitfw^^ 

u “ - d -u* 
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^ eDt |TT iD * V ° r ° f th ® Hol - V War had died oat, large Dumber* of the Fra- 

iT 1“ their Prece P torie9 > and *«®k an active^art in the politicf of 
Emope. Thus we find them eng^l in the war between the Smses of E and 

A^on, and in the war between the Kiug of England and the King of Scotland All 

ttESTJ* T , rP° f ,. the H °, ,y L “ ,,d ' ten ‘ ,ed * Se popularity 

tionVf J The r ro U ? f ParIlaraent >*gan to be filled With complaints ami veil 

in^"r " "" Hn8 ' m ' u ‘ of I'rivii^b 

/» . _ , f w ' ne was a needy and avaricious monarch, and at A\f 

Bordeaux a creator rfT . V* 04 ’ * 8Ucceeded » rising the Archbishop of 
Holv^’f n f H t ° WD ’ ‘° the P° ntifical chair * T * ,e new Pope removed the 

*:r «• •T' •WT2- 

necessary to be taken for the recovery of the Holy Land. The Grand M *t mea f U !!® 8 

To"K tLZZl^Jinu? £m«i» S''Jt 0lien 7 i “' n) ’ *” old* 

■H- - *» ^ T rrv ,h • 

7i its i"t , “ l h “ 

Knights, at the commencement of the year 1307"and dencWfaT’th' “? m,Cd ^ S ' Xty ° f h ' S 
„fd brought oith U. f„„ U°^ ? ri ', r ' 

he walked into his death trap. He was received with j-?-.- 5‘ Unhesitatingly 

- **?- p r i - “ J * k » 

X“i°„g a*- K , "d_ by; Wl «* dark rumors and 

d«th, or perpetual 2ri„n J,Tr ‘ r l ^ h ‘ d »«■ coodeutned to 

received a tap ««■ King Philip end 

.he «««! •' of mocking 

szssggsB sii“=ss 

— ■ • - — - - «■» S5s.n's:;“i; 
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*88 THE CRUSADES AND KNIGHTS TEAfPLAR/SM. 

«eding with the inquiry” mj, Philip, “you are to inform them (the Tempi*™) th*t the 
Pope *nd oowelye. have been eonvineed, by irreproachable testimony, of the errors and 
•bomnmtmne wh.ch aooompmiy their vow. and profession ; you are to promise them par - 

s *• •™ ti *- if *- <** £ 

A. soon a. Philip had issued these order., he wrote to the principal sovereigns of Eu- 
rtqie, uiging them to follow h» example, and sent a confidential agent, nauJd Bernard 

throt,“of F \ T Kmg - U ’ Wh ° ha ‘ l ju8 ‘ then » Ju, T 8, 1307, ascended the 

O n rL E “f S re P«* e “ t '“g frightful color, the pretended sins of the Templars. 
On the 22d of September of the same year, King Edward replied that he had considered 
the matters therein contained; had listened to the statements of his messenger; that he 
had cauwd the latter to unfold the charges before himself and many prelates, earls and 
^ r °“f °f h “ a,,d oth f" of h “ i bnt that they appeared so astonishing 

hL^f hTtf F-' ef; that ® uch “bominable and execrable deeds had never before beef 

8Dd ** aforesald P re,ate9 » earl *. *»d barons, and it was therefore 
hardly to be expected that an easy credence could be given to them 

On the night of the 13th of October, 1307, all the Knight. Tempi.™ in the French 
dominion, were simultaneously arrested. During twelve days of imprisonment, the Tern- 

Srjirir 1 M ° f the horrib,e crimes im P Hted the Fraternity, and 

they were therefore handed over to the brethren of St Dominic, who were the mret re- 

torturer, of the day. On the 19th of October the Grand Inquisitor 
proceeded with h.s myrmidons to the Temple at Paris, and a hundred and forty Tempi.™ 

and tSSV 1 1° thC ?? *" d WCek * Were consuraed the examination, 

and th rty-s,x Templars perished in the hands of their tormento™, maintaining to the last 

the entire innocence of their Order. Many of them lost the use of their fret from the 
torture of fire, and it ,s stated that a hundred and thirteen were burned at the stake in 
Pans alone Many othen were burnt in Lorraine ; in Normandy ; at Carcassonne • aud 
twenty-nine were burnt by the Archbishop of Bheims at Senlis. In the midst of ’these 
sanguinary atrocities, the examinations continued before the ecclesiastical tribunal. Simi- 
tar measures had, in the meantime, been prosecuted against the Tempi.™ in all parts of 
Em**. Op to. ,»to of Much, , 3 „, to. P.p, to to. Ki„p of dk* W 
Aragon, and Portugal, complaining of the omission to torture the Templara in their do- 

r/nTthe K •' t/K P r tm \ WC t , ,,Cref0re *- •» em ploy torture 

again t the Knights, that the truth may be more readily and completely obtained. The 

order for torturing the Tempi.™ was sent to the Patriarch oi Constantinople, the Bishop 

the^T P ° V*? the D “ ke ° f “ nd cr09sed the ** to the Ki,, g of Cvprus, and 

he Bishops of Famagousta and Nicosia. The councils of Tarragona and Aralon, after 

thfrZ^ ' , P 7!T !d the 0fder ^ fr ° m liere *3- In Portugal and Germa^ 
LfliJ^ of Tl 1 T' fc!d r? ,nD0Cent; and in no P ,ace s!t,,ate beyond the sphere of the 
<l«.iTto toh 6 ‘" d ^ P«l* Templar me- 

On the 16th of October, 1311, the General Council of the Church was convened to 
iraaaaan the mfaolrtmi oF the Onfar, and nine fugitive Tempi.™ had the courage to 
ppear liefore it and demand to be heard in defence of their Order, declaring thaUhev 
were the representative, of .bout 2000 Tempi.™, who were wandering about i fugitive 
and outlaws m the neighborhood of Lyons. When Clement V heard that there defender. 
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had presented themselves before the Council, he caused them to be thrown into prison, 
where the/ languished and died. The Council expressed their disapproval of this act of 
injustice, and with the exception of an Italian prelate, nephew of the Pope, and the three 
t rench Bishops o.' Rheims, Sens, and Rouen, all creatures of Philip, were unanimously 
of opinion that, before the suppression of so celebrated and illustrious an Order, the mem- 
bers should be heard in their own defence. Such views not suiting the Pope, the assem- 
bly was abruptly dismissed and the Pope said he, himself, out of the plenitude of Papal 
authority would supply every defect Accordingly, the next year he summoned a private 
consistory, in which he abolished the Order by an apostolic ordinance, perpetually prohib- 
iting every one from entering it under penalty of excommunication. 

James De Molay, the Grand Master, Guy, the Grand Preceptor, and Hugh de Peralt, 
the Visitor-General of the Order, with the Grand Preceptor of Aquitaine, had now lan- 
guished 111 prison five years and a half. The secrets of their dark dungeous have never 
been brought to light; but on the 18 th of March, 1313 , a public scaffold was erected 
beforethe Cathedral Church of Notre Dame, at Paris, and the citizens were called to hear 
the Order convicted by the mouths of its chief officers, of the sins and iniquities charged 
against it. The four Knights, loaded with chains and surrounded by guards, were thcu 
brought upon the scaffold, and the Bishop of Alb. read their confessions aloud. Then 
. "P* 1 Le g* te “ ,led u P° n the Grand Master and his companions to renew in the hear- 

lng of the people tile avowals they had previously made of the guilt of their Order. 
Hugh de Peralt, the Visitor-General, and the Preceptor of Aquitaine, signified their 
assent to whatever was demanded of them ; but the Grand Master, raising his arms, bound 
with chains, towards heaven, and advancing to the edge of the platform, declared in a 
loud voice, that to say that which was untrue was a crime, both in the sight of God and 
man. I do said he, “ confess my guilt, which consists in having, to my sha^ie and dis- 
honor, suffered myself, through the pain of torture and the fear of death, to give utter- 
ance to falsehoods, imputing scandalous sins and iniquities to au illustrious Order, which 
hath nobly served the cause of Christianity. I disdain to seek a wretched and disgrace- 
ful existence by engraftiug another lie upon the original falsehood.” He was here inter- 
rupted by the Provost, and Guy, the Grand Preceptor, having commenced with strong 
asseverations of his innocence, they were both hurried back to prison. King Philip was 
no sooner informed of the result tlian, upon the first impulse of his indignation, without 
consulting either Pope, or Bishop, or Ecclesiastical Council, he commanded the instant 
execution of both these gallant noblemen. The same day at dusk they were led out of 
their dungeons and were burned to death, in a slow and lingering manner, upon small 
hres ot charcoal which were kindled upon the little island in the Seine. Thus perished 
the last Grand Master of the Temple of the antique series. A historian states, W, it 
appears to be generally accepted without question, that the Grand Master, when led to the 
place of execution, addressed the citizens thus: "France remcmliers our last moments. 
We die innocent. The decree which condemns us is an unjust decree, but in heaven there 
is an august tribunal to which the weak never appeal in vain. To that tribunal within 
forty days I summon the Roman Pontiff.” A violent shudder ran through the crowd, 
but the Grand Master continued : “ Oh, Philip, my master, my King I I pardon thee in 
vain, for thy life is condemned. At the tribunal of God, within a year, I await thee.” 

The fate of the persecutors of tiie Order is not unworthy of notice. A year and one 
month after the execution. Pope Clement V was attacked by dysenteiy and speedily bur- 
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U*!i HlS |^ b0 ‘ 1 ^ 7“ Uken to Car P eDtn “> wh * re the Court of Borne 

tte Hrd^onSr Ph ? d D ' ght “ ‘ cbnrch * which « n ght fire end the remains of 
p 7,. !r , P . U T. WCre •"brely consumed. Before the dose of the same year 

the'^Temnlam w * 'T™ 8 and the “"^nined criminal, upon whose information 

toe Templars were originally arrested, was hanged for fresh crimes. Hist/ • attests save 

ynouard, that all those who were foremost in the persecution of tlie Templars came to 
an untimely and miserable death. p w 

,, the Knights Templar were arrested by order ol King Edward II, upon 

e demand of the Pope, notwithstanding his position firm taken, that the charges agabst 
hem were not to be believed ; and the Pope, finding no disposition in England^ T D »h 
the innocent, sent h» own creatures there in the name of the Churcb to Lduct tbe in- 

JfficS”’ “h’ 10 th * nU ‘“ aate ° f Po P*» the Kin g gave orders to his 

sfntativeTof'th^ 6 Rn 1 ^ 7 ^ *° deHver the im P ri "> oed Te.npl.ra to the repre- 

ramT 1 th *. Rom,8l, .^' urcl '- tbat t b «y might be subjected to the torture; but at the 
same time the King required and stipulated “that the examination by torture must be 

lent effusi in' “ utilation or di8abl ' D g of any limb, and withont a vio- 

*1 Tn Z ' aDd . tbe lDqui,it °" aUd tbe Bi8l ‘°P* «f London and Chichester 
of miik k A ! T U t t0 ^ >e Archb,sbo P of Canterbury. Not getting such evidence 
guilt, by the torture, or in any other way, as they desired, they deemed the Templars 

^dJoTyrrewh^T^ them t0 the ‘ r dungeons, where they remained between three 
and tour years, when by a compromise kind of an alleged confession, they admitted that 

Setof f * 10 tha ‘ tHe Ma8t€r of the Tem P le b “d the power to ab- 

sohe them from sms committed by violations of the rules of the Order, and in that were 

Sito' X °1 r* y ’l M rJ' e ^ “ deC ' ared U ’ a " d “ 0W humh] y aDd reverently sub- 
32U TfSn .*1 the J 1 !® oonfession being pub-cly read, they were then 

absolved by the Bishops and reconciled to the Church. In this manner nearly all were 
eased except William de la More, the Master of the Temple in England, who refused 
point blank to confess any sins he had not committed, and who was sent back to his 
prison, where he remained until he died of a broken heart in his solitary dungeon in tbe 
Tower, pera, stmg with bis last breath in the maintenance of the innorenL of hk Order 

It. To < i rde ., <iTemple tbrou g hout Europe was now without a home or a shelter 
It. Temples its poe«*s,ons of all kinds, whether real estate or personal property w« 

* «™t to «L . f 

*7 "T ;, Tbe Pope insisted upon having his authority in the matter recoenixed and 
ordered all the property of the Templars to be turned over to the Hospitallers and’ the 

rfS2a t dV“ d betWee " ^ different claimant8 veaed tbe Courts and the Parliament 
.. . . 8 " ?°* ma " y *"». and a "radar condition existed in other countries The in- 

££? in Z ° f - he ° f the Te “ p,e * ever y direetkm, and many 

R ? ra ' gra 7 dfo |' a t,me ,nto °° uut rie8 where they were more secure. Sir 
"Jj Book °f 0rda ™ <> f Knighthood,” London, 1858, 8vo„ p. 
^9, ^ tout die Order u«s rm red m Portugal, where it flourished under the name of 
e Kmgbth^ of OurLord Jesus Christ” T1 change of name was devised as a means 
giving au asylum to the Knights Templar and ir Order, in Portugal, without openly 
violating the decision of the Pope. It will be remembered that the original tide ofVe 
Order, assumed at the time of its organisation, was “Poor Fellow-Soldifrs of Christ,” so 
hey resumed almost the original designation in the name adopted. The King transferred 
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to the new Order, A. D. 13** the castles and vassal*, as also the Statute* of the Order 
of the TerapJar*; and the Order grew in power and wealth, and materially assisted tho 
King in his campaigns of Africa and Iudia, aod, iu 1522, King John III of Portugal 
was made Grand Master of the Order, and by a change in their law this office was there- 
after vested in the Portuguese Crown. Mr. Woof, iu his “ 8 ketch of the Knights Tem- 
plar, eta, London, I 860 , 8 va, 75 pp., speaks of this branch of the Order. In tue 
Almanach de Gotha, 1873, au authority of emineuoe, we find this : “Order of Christ— 
f' ng Pl n T “ T of Portage i« 1317, now under the Holy Sea It was confirmed by Pope 

f h *k ^ XI V“ n 5 * * * The ° rigin of tbe 0ri,er w “ in of tlie ancient Order 
ot tue Temple. Our very exact American historiau, Dr. Albert G. Mackey says: 

“The Order of Christ— After the overthrow of the Order of Knights Templar 
throughout Europe, Denis I, King of Portugal, in 1317, solicited of Pope John XXII 
penrnssion to reestablish the Order of the Temple in hi* dominions, under the name of 
the Order of Chmt,and to restore to it the possessions which had been wrested from 
the Templars. The Pope consented, etc.” 

r T*” ^.in the dark days that followed the martyrdom of De Molay, the 

assembled***^! ®^. the Ten, Pl e * tl f Kni « hta wI '° found refuge in any particular country 
and *** C0Un9el for tbe ‘ r protection, and by adjusting themselves to existing 
surronndingcirtumstances raamta.ned the existence of their beloved Order of the Tern pie 

bv alX^’ " n ““ * aaUm u T e ’ “ b Portuga1 ' or h 7 ^ding **ret meetings, and 

by '! hlch their organization might be suspected by their 
enemies, ami while they preserved the Ancient Order as an organization they annear to 

h..- i. U* „d v . ry to 0 I 10000 To^l MilrLS 

separate country, as they did in Portugal. 

That the Order of the Temple was not annihilated, either by the Bull of Clement V 
or the despotism of Philip IV, or by the treachery and meanness of Edward II was 

:r r: °, J* M °! ay hi ? SeIf ’ wbo > in ant ‘cipation of his fate, A. D. 1313, ap- 
pomted John Mark Larmemus as his successor in office. From that time to the preset 

lD^r ^rl U ? l |‘. P f 0 ““ ° f Gran<1 MaSten bM **•» maintained, as will 
appear from the following list, which will be found in Mackey's Lexicon of Freemasonry : 

John Mark Larraenitia 1313 

Thorns* Theobald Alei»ndrinu», olherwue Fr*nci« Thom** Thiobatd . ‘ .'1314 
Arnold de Braqu4 

John de Claremont 

Bertrand do Gueaclin 

John Anniniacus 

Bernard Arminiacus iooo 

John Arminiacus 

John de Croy 

Bernard Imbault 

Robert Leuoncourt 

Galealius de Salasar ... 

Philip Chabot : 

Gaspard de Galliaco TavanenaU v = u 

Henry de Montmorency 

Charles de Valois ^ * 

Jamee Buxellius de Grancelo *,.[[[[ 1361 

James Henry, Due de Duras ]M1 

Philipp Duke of Orleans !!!!!!!!*** *170$ 
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Look AnfoattM Bourfcoo 

Look Heavy Boarboa Goad* 

Look Franck Boerboo Oboty 

tank Hercules TimoUoo, Doe <U Goaf Brketc 
Claude I L R. CbevUloa 


Bernard Baymund Febrd Palapnu . ,JT 

Sir William Sidney Snath *183$ 


lt>! decPW of °7 nd Master Do Molaj, appoil tvj Sr r ,.hn Mark Larmenius aa bis 
to . l “ v ® been «>ufirm«l by the l > nn.m < -uncil of the Brethren and 
tbejr inverted him with the Supreme and Grand Mv<- -.shi- over the Universal Order of 

l’ '• “ “ Bta ** d thC OI>enin * P ’ >’ r «o oCcial letter of transfer 

52?" "ST ° ^ MoU ^‘ U 1 r > -‘" • Thomas Tl.eob.ld, dated 

13th day of February, 1324. 

In France the Order was obliged to be prudent m ,-trect r .,blie -mention for 

iV\ P tL Ck Tf Y aU<1 P1,ni P IV " »*■'• " ' ■ •«" to meet the 

martyred DeMolay before the judgment seat of 0 A, tb. se n t ,.kut persecutors were 

removed, and the Templars not having any gn^t - v jil. .. n ,,,, the avarice of other 
rulers^ they do not appear to have lieen molested, alt ough tt e Old r still remained under 
the ban of the Chnrch. Mills, Sutherland, de M*< s ny, Duma? Mt-rnes, Grggoire— and 
other authorities could be named to corroborate them— all show that die Order of 
the Templars, although suppressed, has never been dissolved in that country. The chain 
of transmission is perfect in all its links. The Charter by which the supreme authority 
has lieen transmitted is judicial and conclusive evidence of the Order’s continued existence. 
This Charter of transmission, with the signatures of the various Chiefs of the Temple is 
preserved at Paris, with the ancient statutes of the Order, the rituals, the records, the 
seals, the standards, and other memorials of the early Templars. The names that appear 
m the foregoing list of Grand Masters were those of the bravest cavaliers in France. 
Bertrand du Guesclin, who served from 1357 till his death iu 1380, was the only French 
commander who prevailed over the chivalry of Edwarel III ; Lenoncourt was a cavalier 
of one of the most ancient and valiant families of Lorraine; Chabot was a renowned 
taptain in the reign of Francis I ; Henry de Montmorency was the first Duke of that 
illustrious frtnily of Knights Templar; De Duras was a Marshal of France, the nephew 
of Turenne, and one of the most skillful soldiers of Louis XIV ; the Grand Masters 
from 1724 to 1776 were three princes of the royal Bourbon family ; Timolfiou, Due de 
Coss4 Bnssac, was the descendant of an anoient family, loug celebrated in French history 
for its loyalty and gallant bearing, and he held the office till he died in the cause of royalty 
at the beginning of the French Revolution. Thus the very ancient sovereign Order of 
the Temple is now in full and chivalric existence. Ita continuance by representatives as 
well as by title is as indisputable a fact as the existence of any other chivalric fraternity. 
The Templars of these days claim no titular rank, yet their station is so far identified 
with that of the other Orders of Knighthood, that they assert equal purity of descent 
from the same bright source of chivalry ; nor is it possible to impugn the legitimate claims 
to honorable estimation which the modern Brethren of the Temple derive from the anti- 
quity and pristine lustre of their Order, without at the same time shaking to its center the 
whole venerable fabric of knightly honor. 

Admiral Sir William Sidney Smith, who succeeded to the office of Grand M— in 
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KNIGHTS TEMPLAR IN SCOTLAND. ,oj 

‘°‘ il «od at that dmtr the Order numbmd, .™Jg 

t,. ■)**** eof °H e d M office-bearers, the named of the Duke of Sussex Grand 

Gr a °L°P^ ,, ^fti»? W i )ulM ° f Le ' n * ter ’ Grand ?«<»•• of Ireland ; the Earl 0 f Durham 
££££££“ ? ^ Ch % Va,iW ^ «— P^Ptor of South « iJJS 

PriTlf lLT ^ . -^r 00 ^’ r i0r ° f Itoly; Qmenl G* 0 ** Wright, Grend 
l j iJJr 1 *’ 7°" * wbde *“o“g lte functionaries in France we find the Prinn* tu, 

Ue'r'D’AunaW^’ - ^ Ch ° i9enl *° d Montmorency, and the Counts Le PelJ 

d ' w - ****** »•* * ^ - *£ 

Lnjit^T^T ,° f Larn, * n,Ua ’ ,D which he »<*»<* ‘he Scottish Templars are excom- 
lr^T^ t tl TemP ' de9ert ” re8 ' “ d be y°" d tbe P** e of the Temple; and it is also sup- 

SSLdA ? MZToZ l °H 2TT 7/ M ^ "«*> ^ that Robert Br^re 
r^rJ'S ° rde . rof Heredom de Kilwinning .Aer the battle of Bannockburn, 

Grand M^er ThL^h T7ZV" *" ^ of8cvd *° d ' th ° offlc. and title of 

r,i * the ,ast °f the Stuarts exercised that right of Grand Master hv 

TemXrv T P ' ?f ' 1 o W me 8tron S« t ««on to conclude that the whole system of 
plary advanced h y Ramsay and other partisans of the exiled House was based on the 

7ZT SrL'TSTS' * ' •• 1 ^ ~ ■ “* 

Tt i“i that 0pder was ,brmed from the relics of tlie Scottish Templars This 

^ Order o Scotland wss established in Tnm. by Charles Edward Stlrt himself 

of thesZf ”h 1?“^ Til? tha ‘ unfortunate Prin« himself, as the representative 

the Provine" I c'"^ I \r “ ° f Constanc y Arras, is preserved with great care, 

the Prev, no, al Gram! Master be.ng the Prince Cambaceres, Arch-Chancellor of the Ern- 

Zl f T v“r a ", ,T SUOOeeded b - v the head of ‘he illustrious family of Choi- 

wi h p Phe . G . ra . ndLo< ^ of 1 tl,e Royal Order is to-day located at Edinhuigh^tland, 

issu d by it" 0 " 1 GnU ‘ d L " ,B " ‘ D the d,fferem countries of the world, holding barters 

of 5 a th l K "!! h » Templar in Sc ° tl4nd who we " °<* merged in the Royal Ord,r 
f/ T f^ ! and ’ ^hrec*! Protestantism and united with the Freemasons, and riablished 

SeZTehreT - “T? ^ the> ' the d «*«* of Kni~ i of the 

“rl Kn!ght Tetn » ), * r - R is to this division that we are to 
trace the Masonic Templar? of Scotland. 

The Roman Catholic Knights remaining in the Order placed themsel es under David 
«Y«yn af r vard Lecame th,Mr Graud Master. Chari -s f dward, the 

24ih f ctf? tf er ’-,T ,nt ° the 0rdcr at Holyrood Hons.-, Ed .dmrgh, on the 

24th of September, i?45. and was made Grand Master. He carrier ,„e d^r e with him 

T 06 ’ aft u tHe d ° WnfaM ° f his enterprise, and there s but little doubt 
” ‘J* hran f h ; 8 ^ -‘‘ributed .he Templar system of the Arseni and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, as developed in its degree of Kadosh. P 

There is no douht that the Knights Templar in England, in otder to oid the per- 
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aecutiona of the fourteenth oentury, sought refuge and held their Conclaves in the Society 
of Freemasons, and that the meetings of the latter section are to this day represented iu 
our Encampments or Commanderies. These Templars, as members of a Masonic Lodge, 
received from their Lodge permission or authority to coufer the " Templar degrees/’ and, 
under such auspices, their Conclaves were considered as Masonic meetings, and becoming 
separated from the main body of tfe Order of the Temple, which still kept up iu exist- 
enoe with Grand Masters in France, they assumed the title of Masonic Knights Templar, 
and as their members increased aud their Conclaves became large enough, they formed 
separate aud distinct Masonic bodies, and when a sufficient number of such organizations 
had been formed, they organized a Grand Encampment, with a Grand Master, for the 
government of the Older within the jurisdiction of England. It is from these English 
Knights Templar, who repudiated all connections with Larmenius in France, or any other 
Grand Masters in other countries, and who fled for security and for perpetuity into the 
body of Masoury, we are justly entitled to derive the Knights Templar of the United 
States. The last general Grand Master of the Order of the Temple was Sir William 
Sidney Smith, who was elected in 1838 and held the office until his death iu 1840. At 
that time the Grand Prior of Eugland was the Duke of Sussex. 

We find a record of a meeting of the Grand Encampment of England, at Carisbrook, 
in 1780, aud of a subsequent meeting at Winchester, Sir Thomas Dunckerly being Grand 
Master. Sir Thomas was succeeded by General Walter Rodwell Wright, who resigned in 
1812, and was followed by the Duke of Sussex, who was installed as Grand Master on 
the sixth of August in that year. Thus, in the Duke of Sussex, we fiud merged the 
Graud Mastership of the Masonic Knights Templars of England and the office of Grand 
Prior of England under the last Grand Master of the Order of the Temple; for since 
the death of Grand Master Smith, in 1840, the position has remained vacaut, there being 
sinoe that date a Graud Master for each country, in which the ancient Order has I>een 
maintained as a Masouic organ izatiou, or under some other name. 

II. R. H. the Duke of Sussex was succeeded in 1846 by Colonel Charles Kemeys 
Kcineys Tynte, F. S. A., who died November 22, 1860, and was followed by Graud 
Master Sir William Stuart, of Aldenham Abbey, Herts, who was installed May 10th, 
1861, and resigned December 13, 1872. The Deputy, Rev. Sir John Huyshe, became 
acting Grand Master and was Deputy Graud Master until April 7, * 873, when the 
Prince of Wales was installed Grand Master, Great Prioiy of England anu ales ; elected 
December 13, 1872, by England; January 15, 1873, by Scotland; and April 7, 
1873, by Ireland. The Earl of Limerick was appointed Grand Prior of Eugland aud 
Wales March 17, 1873, aud installed April 7, 1873; he resigned in September, 1876; 
Colonel Sir Shadwell H. Clarke, acting from September, 1876, to December 8, 1876 ; 
the Earl of Talbott, appointed December 7, 1876, was installed the following day and 
served until his death on May 11, 1877, when Colonel Clarke again became Actiug, 
and served until the Earl of Latham, who was appoiuted on October 26, 1877, and in- 
stalled on December 14, 1877. 
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TRUE KNIGHTHOOD. 

In days of old, when men were bold, 
And knighthood was in flower, 

To watch and pray, to fight and slay, 
Gave rank, and fame, and power. 

They strove to kill the infidel 
And gather in the spoil; 

With treasure trove, and lady’s love. 
Reward for all their toil 

With feathered crest and lance at rest, 
With >hield and armor bright, 

On gallant steed, with headlong speed 
They dashed into the fight. 

In these late days, in peaceful ways, 
The Templars win their fame; 

Aid to the weak, kind words to speak, 
Their knighted rank proclaim. 

The maiden fair, their vows declare, 
Must shielded be from wrong; 

For widow’s aid, each trusty blade, 

Be bright, and true, and strong. 

To help to cheer the orphan dear, 

When sorrow’s dark clouds lower; 

These are the ways in modem days, 
True knighthood is in flower. 
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PART in. 

HISTORY OF KNIGHTS TEMPLAR MASONRY IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

MODERN TEMPLARY IN AMERICA. 

T HE history of Templary in America naturally divides itself into three distinct periods 
of time; let, between the yean 1769-1816, covering the period before the organiza- 
tion of the General Grand Encampment; 2nd, 1816-1856, the period of the General 
Grand Encampment; and 3rd, 1856 to the present, that of the Grand Encampment and 
Grand Commanderies, since the adoption of the present constitution. The complete data of 
this latter period is of easy access and may be found in the pnblished proceedings of the 
Grand Encampment of the United States and in those of the Grand Commanderiea of the 
seyerml States and Territories, as well as in nnmerons American Masonic periodicals. We 
do not think it neoessary therefore to derote mnch space to the consideration of this third 
period, contenting ourselres mainly with a chronological aocount thereof, supplemented 
with such facts as do not appear on the face of the records, devoting ourselves principally 
to an eluoidation of the first and second periods of the histoiy of Masonic Templary in the 
United States. 

At the outset we are met with a grave qnestion which we mnst first briefly consider— 
that is, as to the origin of the Institution or Order itself, and about which suoh a diversity 
of opinion exists among the best-informed Templars, in the present as well as the past of 
our histoiy. Until within the past few years it was generally conoeded that Modern Tern- 
plary was a lineal descendant or continuation of the Templaiy of ancient crusading times, 
and it is only reoently that sufficient light hes been thrown upon this subject to create 
even a doubt as to the correctness of this popular belief. Sir Knight Robert Maooy, the 
veteran Grand Recorder of the Grand Commandery of Now York, in his report to the 
Grand Commandery of that State for 1885,' rather fa-ors the idea of the ancient origin of 
our Order; but from our own investigations, which have been most extensive and thorough, 
w© have come to quite & different conclusion* 1 

“ ter * tl ^ , f u ria f lhe ***** kept pace with the growth of the Order. 

uSnUmml f om *P° od6O0 » h * T « embodied valuable historical hinu in 

?? "° w thu * far ha ™ «ttaf«eU>rU 7 supplied the link 

tTom ** °* Thome* Smith Webb, a d. 1800. It U not to the credit 
U h “J 1 ^ 00nunAnderl6- thousand fraters, that such absence of faotsahould 

in oKirt sn/i i ^ ^ effort* of a Htifhan in England may be supplemented with those of a Canon 

P***? 1 * *** t » t>hU f l ° ur *™*>°*T thromh IV pur* tour-qmrtwokl dMO«nt from th. TrmpuZrt 
T ** r ‘ h * •** U™» chaUeng* u» for proof ."-«r tnlgU fiotert 

k " Kniyhthood been connected with Freeinaaonry, the historian* of the dar would hare 

he rWH^£^* h WK h * ?**’ IIad or **nl*aUon of the Tempter* continued down to the present day the fact could 
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The popular theory nnder which many writers viewed the origin and history of Templar 
Masonry wonld trace it back by some mysterious line of connection to the Order of Malta, 
which was dissolved in 1798, or back to the Order of the Temple, which ceased to exist in 
1313, and the Utter theory even at this day has many advocates. As an instance we sub- 
join an extract from an address by a Grand Orator in one of our leading Grand Com- 
manderies.* A better and truer thoory is to credit the whole system of Masonic Templary 
to the inventive genius of tho Ritual makers of the eighteenth centmy. 

The first appearance of Modern Templar Masonry on this continent, or indeed else- 
where so far as we have any written evidence at present, was in Boston, Mass., when St 
Andrews Lodge, working nnder a warrant from the Grand Lodge of Scotland as a chapter, 
conferred the Order of Knight Templar Angust 28th, 1769. On the 25th of August, I860,’ 
a fnll centnry after this. Grand Master Gardner of the Grand Encampment of the United 
States, commissioned Sir Jas. II. Hopkins, Grand Commander of the Knights Templar of 
cnnsylvania, and in 1874 Grand Master, as his representative, to visit Europe. He was 
especially instructed to visit the various Templar bodies, priories and encampments in 
England, Scotland, Wales, IreUnd and upon the continent, to inspect and report npon the 
different modes of conferring the Order, to the end that the Order of Masonic Knights 
Templar might be better understood. At the triennial conclavo of the Grand Encamp- 
ment held at Baltimore, in 1871, this eminent Sir Knight reported in full. 

His comprehensive and instructive report contains many interesting facts relating to 
tho history and usages of onr Order, and it is evident that the distinguished Sir Knight 
does not hold to the views then generally promulgated by writers who had given bnt lit- 
tle if any research to the subject, that Masonic Templary was part and ; ircel or a lineal 
descendant of the Templary of crusading times. * 

Templary, as well as Masonry, religion and history, has its myths, and it is only within 
a few years that some of those connected with Masonry have been exploded, and now we 
have to deal with the Templar myth.’ 

*. ray rera „ k tb ^ ^ two 

■h, Frccmaeona enrw «?» •J^n.-on^hU.woto.rthu 

Frcrmaeuory aa we now hare It in Z^ Ther# w “ 

not tlU aome cental** after the extinction of the Ancient w “ wholl T operative, and it wa a 

and later wholly speculative. when operative and speculative 

■Pocuiaure, when it resumed the name of rreemaaonry.’’-tf irfory of JWemocmry, Dr. J. W.aliiUkeU, 

U“*. U, umhr Grand Comnutnder. and .ren alZ ra * 7b * ,0<U>d 

•rerchr. by ° 0Ur ** V - “ d “ ded '» ■»» «• 

ami tha Order of Chrlaku, ZT** 0 ” be * w “ B 7> ~ m “'» r 7 

a .ih whom I had the opportuSty of coonnh^^Sidto^ 1 °? uM procure - “>• »“•» 

i~t. It la claimed ““ J**** <* that enwlop thla «b- 

n itutlon upon the old one. Thle claim cannot be — t— S"* 1 • n S r aft«d the knightly in. 
that of Praemaeouy In 1717 . ^ aTlMWt^ of founded Ills and 

etxteenth century, much leee that of any then of 1 oLTtiSft k lU<>0 J k8 “l* 0 ^ of G 1 * ‘htbtaenth or ctm of thn 

their origin, to tho rlrhtee.JlT.e J!^ TempUre of Urn Cru^n. had 

fraternal sympathy U would result from a common rwriwin JOHOH 7 *** Kni * 1,thood IiTln * **** working together in such 
KIWI. MopCaa wouw » common origin, a common purpone, and a long-cemcntod union. "-Rrport |r O. 

tify degree*, aome writers have not hesitated to Idea* 

are altogether In this they 

••Ire, but la a branch of the system *££££ ^wT^i^L*- 4 r * UUo ? lhlp to T * m P'*i** of the Cni. 

wo to their intercouree with bretSen ?* *»°ocUn<mt «m. WOysare ago. It 

Scotch Lodges owe their acquaintance with^i*ht ’IVm^i^7 1 ^5i w ^ lh * *»»tury that 

Black Masonry, wo prepa«2tedi toatanre f uri ?* , !f ct ^ *»• order, then known o 

Lodge, a body of rreemanona in Dublin who were couatitu tld h^Sh^h! ^ T?f * h * oi * hu Tcmpiar Kilwinning 

* u T * Ufl " ot century and euw. h... no connection wbatcer with to. aarli« 
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Zm "Tj* ’? theadT0Cate8 ° fthe fi-ttheoTy, and we oarnertly 

d.^SSr^r~““--=S2; 

has been claimed, then it is a military institution; on the contrary, if it had its origin in 

it KS' in M *“ ni0 bodi "' *. JU 

todtolLto t?a?” ^ a”*””- «“”*•*» «■ -.UtoU, 

~r *■ «■-■ *■*. *sw M sssicsr^ 

” ntot ing Angn* 28th, 1789, in W H.ll, Itoto.tod ,b» Ltd „( ft., “7 

h« jot been found i» thi, ctote, „ Otto Briton. “t STfanltTt ,77 *‘ 

"“ "Ik'" *. Ch * pto ’ «“* - ™ 0-1 qnite «« uod» . J^T 

v- »* 

the nresent Hm» u * . ' “ ’ d W,Uch Contlnue8 » “ flourishing condition at 

Kn&fZT<£L'° “ ” ,h » 0 '“<■<*’ *** ~tert th. 

to Bn'S S** 1 ""' “ lW, '““" di "« h “ diligent totochw hits twn utobk, t» fad 
fa English rdbtoto «f «. »rt, . thd., dtto it ,pp«r thbt th. d«to „ 7 

thto until top.™ tar, i„ 1779; „d .hik, KnighVT.tnpto, ,77pZ 77 

in Z b deg, T m COnnect,on with Freemasonry, for it had no existence as a derae 
mconnecrion therewith, until 1769, and then it was conferred only npon Royal £Th 

( MMOnt - * Great Britain, as in America, the degree was conferred in MgeVor^ Chit 

TemZ of g id ^ ^ " ° Ct0ber 8th ' 1779p tbe S KnighU 

emplar of Ireland Kilwinning Lodge, was warranted to assemble in Dublin and wm 

dnl, totottoto. Th. totod. at thk Udg, pto, that th. oltoto ttotoT.,7 7 

thnnt, to .ontoring th. topd Arifa Knight, T „ d Cn> „ 

tod toto. thnngh ,h. dnon„„, ito« .,1, pmritta, to th. right, „d p ^“ ™ 

to TOnn « rt1 "" wtth th, entf. C»™ ot. th* .c*. ^ a* tatrodn „, . 
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Mtteotu, which being b ^ f,n 5i?i h * V# *“* rW5e,T * to the Royal Arch 
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regular Lodge. We quote an intonating document found in the history of Mothor 
L ^ g8 . Ki . , T ning ’ Scotl * nd ' by Robert Wl,o r. Glugow, 1878. It isa letter written on the 
l° b |f °i_ H !* h Knigbta Tom P 1 * r ot Irel *«d Kilwinning Lodge No. 75, eddrened by 
Brother Dr. Geo. Angnatu* Cunningham of Dublin, under date of April 26, 1770. to 
Thomas Arthur of Irvine, Sco tland . 

wort^f^'7 1 Ti *° r* ““ .“** Wo eDctoaed lett ' ra ’ xdicited by. very 

^,7i e n ,’ Wh °’ * eVeraI ye " * ago ’ formed UiemwlrM into a Lodge, by the name of 
the High Knights Templars, as every Lodge to this city is known by some particular denomination. 
Upon 8nd. ng I am. a memberof our Ancient Mother Lodge, Kilwinning, they told me they had long 
been desirous of holding their Origin and Charter from Kilwinning as they had always beard and 
lookt upon it to be the reali and only ancient lodge, at least in Britain. 

. . V** Ujerefo « that through my application they may obtain there encloeen request, for 
c ley promise me, upon the word of Breetherin, to put into my hands five guineas over and 

^ST'rr!lr Jr ** d ***' “ d wh,ch *• up ° n ° f * Brother, wm 

ut r KU 7 nni “ g L0dg *’ 11 ^request is granted may I desire of you 
as a brother that you will take care to hare it done in as elegant and hansom, manner as possible, 
and properly signed by our Grand Master and Wardens, Ac. * 

m„ n I n thlnk ,“ <>Ur BPOth * r Haddow to Edinburgh, was applied to, he would get it doune in the best 

PPOP * r *^ e “ ppended theret0 - You wfll see that I am anxious to have every honour 
done to the lodge, as well as to our 8cotch Breetherin. * 

Kil on,y that *■> ca« that any lodge knowing that this one holds of 

thlsl^T' “1^“"“ C ° mlng fr ° m PUC *’ ° r from ifninnd — as many of the member. of 
hi. may fix m different parts of this kingdom-thi. lodge may have the honour of applying to you 

WiUat *“ Um “ b# “» w « r * bl « tor P^ent to Kiteinntog 
centohi 1 Mybe,t W ‘ ahe * * tteDd yOU “ d * U the Breetherin. Make my compliments ac- 

ceptable to your mother and sister. I am, respectfully, dear sir. your sincere friend and afeconat 

GlO. AUOT. CUNIf INGHAM. 

“ “ ™ dent frora thi * «>»t the degree of High Knight Templar wasat that date, 
17.9, and tor ‘' several years previous, ’’conferred in the Kilwinning Lodge, No. 75, Dublin,’ 
Ireland. The Irish Lodges haring and conferring tbo degree, probably carried it with 
them to America, and so communicated it to their American brothers prior to the revolu- 

tIOIL 

The Scottish Kilwinning brethren never at any time worked other than “St John’s 
Masonry. Until some new evidence is brought to light wo must conclude that the 
degree of Knights Templar was first conferred in America in 1769, and in Ireland in 1779, 

£ ILiT'S 'T* previ0Ui, y’” and in '“stances the Lodge derived its charter 
from Scotland, the Earl of Eglinton, as Master of the Mother Lodge of Kilwinning, Scot- 
land, having warranted the Lodge of the same name in Dublin, Ireland 

But a moredifflcult problem presents itself for solution: Wheredid the membersof St 
Andrews Lodge, Boston, or Kilwinning Lodge, Dublin, obtain the dogroe? Follow the 
• ndh,8tory “ «'«>*. We know that it was the custom of that period in the mother 
country to have lodge, warranted only as Military Lodges to accompany their regiment. 

b l n , 8t ' nt abr0Hd ’ and we know furthor that 'fish regiments were during thisTnd the 
?. , .' ng ^**5 1 URr t'-' r cd in Boston, that their officers mingled freely with the Masons of 
that city; we therefore incline to the belief that they brought the degree with them from the 
o country, and that our American brethren obtained it from them. We may readily 
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■nrmiae that the Knight Templary referred to in “A Word to the Wiae,” as exiiting 
in London in the early part of the last century, was taken np by the Ritual makers of that 
penod, and connected with Freemasonry as an offset to the cosmopolitan character that 
Freemasonry was assuming; and what more likely place for this Trinitarian degree to take 
root Md grow than in the Catholic city of Dublin, where, the majority of Masons being 
Catholio, the growing Unitarian novelty of cosmopolitan Masonry of that date, would 
naturally create a desire for degrees embodying their religious belief in the Trinity. 

The old Mother Grand Lodge of England of 1717 never recognized, nntil 1813, any 
other degrees than those of entered apprentice, fellow craft, and master mason, and then 
only that of the Royal Arch,' The rival Grand Lodge, however, that cf the Athol Masons, 
recognized both the Royal Arch and Knights Templar, while the Knights Templar only 
was recognized by the York Grand Lodge. In the “ Word to the Wise " we have refer- 
once pointedly to the degrees having been grafted on the old York Lodge,* but it is en- 
tirely silent as to its actual origin. It conld not, however, judging from the history pre- 
sented by this author, have dated bock prior to the time given by Brother Hnghan. 

Numerous Military Lodges were warranted by both the Ancient and Modem Grand 
Lodges of England, and by the Grand Lodges of Scotland and Ireland. One dis- 
tinguished regiment hod a Lodge connected with it chartered in tnm by both of the 
English Grand Lodges, and snbseqnently by those of Scotland and Ireland. It also had 
connected with it nnder the same warrant two chapters holding under the anthority of the 
Grand Lodges of England and Ireland. In 1766 there were two military Lodges stationed 
at Boston, No. 58 on the register of England, connected with the 14th Regiment, and No 
322 Register of Ireland, attached to the 29th Regiment As early as 1762 St. Andrews 

SS5C- ZZZ X 

aui. «d to k* ta the origin or our rl,*..„dcerem<> 

distinction of honorary membership was frequently conferred on KnigbU Templar as aif expression of the brethren*. 

degreca. The Fncnmpments on their part reciprocated the compliment by Initiating the offlrn hnarwr* 
a n decrees worked by thuT ThCSSJ? 

* *** for Arcb •«* Templar degree*. To sucb an «i*nu£l the w^rkofL^d^ £ 
this period become associated with that of the Royal Arch and Temnlar decree*. that in fWnh.r i<m 
Lodge of Scotland issued acircular prohibit! ngand discharging its daughters to hold any meeting above the degree of Mas. 

™r' run0t * helr «*“•»■ Oxlse Rh John, Aymhlre! EZZSZ 
Lr?,A r ! l “ d . 1 778tttrou ‘ f . h th « “■*>“» «» ‘'‘oHIbernlnn element, which at tbl. time permitted the Lodge. *£££ du£ 
krmwtedSTlSd fcO’ Q .«*«» dubbed Meeoulo Knlgbu. cannot now be ascertained, butlu pretenelone toe 

pr * rtic< . < :- . 0 th " «■<* of dor of Masonry were .upported by lu amu^n of tIUe 

ttatrfbteM C^aL 1W.-“1^ n0t 0nI ' > ‘ ,nllniWd ‘° WOrk U “ Roy * 1 <»'*”*• but «■**"<« *0 

_! * " A thf * a vindication of the Science as patronised by the Grand Lodge of England, and the dew 

TemDlars ,75W ln work the writer discusses the subject of KnlgbU 

VttESSZZ'tt nr ^ we have named, and from the historical review of the Knighu Templar of old it 
.1 n f 01 thAt the 0nler was abolished entirely in 1318, and that tbe Knighta Temnlar of the nmentimhuM 

admittance 3 thermit hM f ° r * !f w J**” ,n tbc metropolis under this appellation, and to gain 

admittance there! nit was nnt a necessary qualification for a person to be a Free and a Royal ArchMason but thmtthl 

^° r baTe ^ nlgbt Templar aaa Masonic degree ; that it is one of their impositions that disgraces them a s Mason* 

of tlie Knlgbts Templar were printed for the first time in 1791, at which time there were Chanters working 
th.TcmpUu.deg^^Yorl Uxmdju and Bath. TW.d^w^g^cdonS^^^^^&T^ 

* knowledge of «,ren degree. In addition to the three degree, or ancient craft Mwonry. an.l dlim« 

for their member* superior kuowledgeas communicated in the higher degree., hr which many were induced to heeon.e 
connected with that Omnd Lodge or Cbom eeUbUshed under IU JurMIctl^ t^^ 

^*ed^l^ t uiutaU^ft?l^ , ' < * ° f Bng ' ,l “' 1 “ P' rmltt * J **» •“«*> “nmniery U> be pmctkmd ln tty of th. Lodgm thri 
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Lodge of Horton applied to the Grand Lodge of Scotland, from which it had received ita 

te °° nfer th ® R0yml ArCh d< * r *«' and “gently nnder thie warrant 
degre ®* ° f Bo » bI ^ “ d Templar. Even prior to thie, ae early 

3 * Phikdelphia ' workin « under w * n *nt ae Lodge No. 359, granted 
, EngUnd ’ al *° worked ** * Chapter and conferred the Royal 

" d,> “ ““ * hU *• 

W. Alexander Lanrie, in hie Hietory of Freemaaonry, and the Grand Lodge of Scotland, 
referring to the Rn^hta Templar, Knight. of St John, eta, state* without any confirms 

1 ° f **** TempI " W “‘ * Freenmeon^. to prove 

hich would be a uaeleee labor. From the circnmatance of resemblance between the two 

th t rjl 0t me “ * infGr th-t ChiT * lr y w “ Freemaeomy nndor mother name, only 

Z r,“^ DneCted ' aDd that th9t °™ r **> k ^ origin from the latter 
? the ° 1 en * r * 1 Convention of all Knight. Templar in Scotland, held in 1808, ho 

21?t27!lSS t °. 1SCWd the lrUh Cbnrf r nnder which the degree had been con- 
S'oTl l ° “ 10 right ° f “ Cient Kni * hU on «** goooral belief and tm- 

t lV S tr * diU ° n “ ld nothing niore that has been addneed 

£"2°J ° f 1 th ^ cl *‘ m ’ W J hlch * no w nnivereally discarded by intelligent writers of the 
present day. In thoee days much faith and credence was given to the charter of 

. » •>'■«-. which «** ai,., r<prf j “ 

fh h. !? , he abflence of better oridenoe than is disclosed it would appear that 

m th°° M “ hm . lted 10 th ® 8ame amonnt of P°P ular ***>pfnce as is JSedited 

to ® ther . M “^l C fn ‘ te ™t.es of Knights Templar, and which rest their claim on Masonic 
ntes “^ precedence. There does not appear to be any authentic information as to the 

owevi °f • ^ 1Ia80ni0 Knighte Temp,ar ’ in America.* It would appear, 

otaZt’nl J V D 0t itS LaVing bcenderived f rom the early Encmnpm^t. 
of Great Britain, and as heretofore stated it travelled through the medium of the Irish 

regiments. Sir Patrick Colquhonn, in his elaborate work, gives us several matters of in- 

h„,o™ tim , forattdo( 

Wtui th. Haaonlc ft««nit T . The fonJ? a CUiX£ '“SlU.TVmptarc.wwcW.l 
here In th® United Statan no doubt In greater partWia of Tempiary a® worked 

Order of the Tempt® to concerned, I her® nerertaen able^ffma Fromwhcncc 11 came originally, m faru tin* 

•eceders of England, 1TM, for we know that the Lodcee there working 4t cwne from Andenta or 

•Uowln* the UM of tlMlr wsrruu to open nodt f the ^stem. they were In the habit of 

dv doe. not bear the lights ^hgS”^ g£^ *^»"Wss »m The Knight Templar, of to- 
to the Knight Templar of the da^ of the Cruaadee. We havTta^L ^?^?’,? ISHV *“ Te B ® wr find an,, 

Man, of our writer, and oratom, like children piling wlthtoT charactertKka of the old Crusader., 

given to light, in .ymbota of ^ech, the CruJCTh^, Zt “ d « * « »«* 

rw of the HocpitdT thewoceedi «*» ***& Teraptor. end their breth- 

were nec««rily of . dewriptiT^ ^ of TwnpUr. In Engtond. u they 

•ertlom u to the cUime of the Scotch Order ofMeaonic^Tenidenr^n ^ *^®enU and J. 

there some of thoee deeoended from the reritebte knJwhU of^ t ®J Ddw » • there to eitotin* 

fetting to procure information which be could offer u from an W **J“ UCh lnflueDwl theae atatementa. but 


dewmdant hy adoption of the original KnighU <rf the^^ft^^ cWm * tobctb « ‘egitimate 

eeouUoo of the Order, the Scotch KnlghU amalgamated with^ ^the OrSlrai? ^ " c J MUie< » uenc « of the general per- 
^ accuracy through the tnmbioue yrmnotto^ ^Th^to ^ ^ di«eult to tntce the Order 

natitntkma of ltaeonic TemplaraheW meeting- in Sotiwm? " ®*H«ce that in the latter part of the last century the 
femplara connected with the early of °°“t»tution from a body oflUaonic 

•giUmacy, to eay the toast, waa quite ae questionable aa their owi!’^ cannot flDd “T »ccount, and whoa# 

»’*°r London, 1886 . q«m*ooai»aa their own. Ttmpian and KnigkU f/wpOoltora Alfnd 
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hlt^.n th* Te> ^ , righ ^ dl *P®* 0 * of the ■totement that then existed anj ancient connection 
between the original Order of the Temple and the Guild of Freemason*. 

° r ' peCul “ tiTe Masonry was evolved from the original Maaon. Gnilda in the 

. “. CentntT ’ ftb ° nt thre * hnndred »^ter the deetrnction of the Temple Order. 

Among the numerous degree. atarted np in the latter part of the lari century, that of 

g emp ar found the greateri favor and moat adherent*, because of the desire to 
preserve a society eminently Christian and Trinitarian. 

“^ i0n that the "I* 11 * 1 Tr ,lars served under Robert Bruce and had . pr- 

ZSon T ™ a “ t,,0rit7 ' “ d the Cbim 0t S' 0 *** Templars to dinct 

zrUriw rrt °, rderis ^ iupomid ot ^ ** 

uuter attributed to John Mark Larmenius, but fell into another fallacy in alleging the 

anccemion while admitting the disestablishment of the order. Sir Patrick CohjLnn 

f urther disposes of the claim of succession by the statement that the Scottish, like all other 

emp ar* of the ancient order, were disestablished and disendowed in 1314. He is further 

<W TTn the Tempkr degree in the Kilwinning Lodge, Dublin. 

we^term!l Rl b T^ en V* ^ *'** * **»**»«*• Wgb grades, which 
were termed Btack Masonry and its members High Knights Templar. He concludes by 

remarking that hawing reviewed the historical facts connected with the old Order of the 

Temple, and shown the beginning and the progress of the modem imitative institution, he 

perhaps has disappointed those who would fain believe in the ancient origin and a nidi, 
gree of ages. 1 ° r 

The modem Order of Masonic Knighthood is an imitation of the Order of the Tern- 
pie, and is a society eminently Christian, purged of all the leaven of heathen rites and 
traditions, and to which none arc admitted but members of a Masonic body, and such only 
as profess themselves to be Trinitarian Christians. From this latter position, however, the 

Temp ars in some jurisdictions have materially diverged, a* in several of them Unitarian 
Christians are admitted. 

To show somewhat the changes that have been made in the order of the Temple i-i 
onr Lodges, Chapters and Encampments, we mention the fact that nnder the system i f 
the ancients the members of a Grand Ixxlge and of all warranted Lodges had a right to 
exercise the degrees of the ancient Craft, and consequently the Royal Arch, to which many 
of them added what was called the higher degrees, including that of high Knights Tem- 
plar, but no Mason of any denomination could hold any Lodgo withont a warrant for the 
same. The Royal Arch was introduced as early as 1758 in Lodgo Mo. 3 at Philadelphia, 
working also as a Chapter in commuuion with a Military Lodge working under warrant No. 
357, granted by the Grand Lodge of all Englanl 

In 1767 the degrees of Perfection of the Scottish Rite were conferred at Albany, New 
York, among which was the Royal Arch of that Rite, and it is possible that before the 
close of that century the degree of Knight Templar was conferred in the same body, though 
we havo no record to this effect 

Lodges working the Royal Arch degTee were first called Chapter* in 1794, which year 
marks a wonderful degree of activity in the Royal Arch Lodges. The Mark degree, as we 
now have it in our Chapters, and which, with other degrees, including the Royal Arch, are 

— IZH “ 1 •“««*. the Guild, h.rln. bm employ* In the erection end repair of their nm. 

repair of their 

<*L’ , -/Md. " *** 7 to find that the Inatltutlon in 1U promt Independent form la but about aerenty yean 
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^*^£*72* Ab "S*“ ’ JtUm tn ******* *• Templar order* n. first intro- 
duced into the Lodge, working u Chapter, in 17M, but u a «ide degree. Some year. 

°! ““ " gntor degree * of ^ «"t mention 

of Um Moot Excellent Muter, degree, end without doubt the Ant time it wu erer con- 

Sd^^ 7 „,^ P fr‘^ e «i TOm i >,eCh ‘ Pter ’ WW ® il ^ w in the 

old Chapter of St Andiwwa, Boston, during the visit made to it by Thomas Smith Webb 

“ , U *?; ! 795, . Th “ degree wu no donbt conferred and Ant practiced by Webb, who 

trodnced it into hit system, which he perfected early in tin pretent centnry. 

The two most prominent acton in the Masonio drama of the latter part of the hut and 
the early put of the present century were undoubtedly Thomas Smith Webb and Henry 

Fowle; to the former we are indebted for what is known as the American system of Freema- 
tonry. 

Webb wu born in Boston. October 10th, lttl. He wu initiated into Craft Muonrv 
in Rising Sun Lodge at Keene, New Hampshire, in November or December, 1702. In 1707 
he removed to Albany, during which yeu he pnbliahed the Ant edition if hia “ Monitor,** 
the preface to which ia dated September. That Webb modiSed, but did not manufacture 
the Chapter degree, i. conceded, u in thia country they differ euentially from the degree, 
of the same name elsewhere; and while attempts hare been made to connect others with 
torn in the work the eridenoe is wanting to show that he had any uriatance in the under- 

a , \ a finrt ed,tlon of the “ Monitor,** hia history of Grand Lodges, Grand and 
ubordinate Chapters, is quite full and complete, but Tery defective in its Templar history. 
He names only the Arc Encampmentoof the Grand Encampment of Pennsylvania, throe 
of which were in Philadelphia, one in the city of New York and another at Stillwater, 

V ° m ' t ‘ ,ng 0,1 referonce to tho8e in Carolina, Maryland, Massachusetts, Rhode 
island and Connecticut, where we have evidence that Buch existed. 

The degrees of Templary are not and never wen* intended to represent a military 
organization, but to perpetuate the religions principles upon which tiio Ancient Order of 
Knight Tempers wu founded, u wo do not pretend to believe tltat the degrees of the 
Temple and Malta are in direct descent or a perpetuation of the Ancient Chivalric Orders, 
u are merely an adaptation to Freemasonry, retaining the military name and phraseology 
to commemorate their supposed origin and preserve their Christian teachings, exemplified 
in the ancient ceremonial, but in no sense can they be looked upon u a military body.' 
Such attempts quite destroy the sacred character of the degree,' and turn the fraternity 
into a dramatic spectacle for public recreation and amusement, under the pretense of foi- 
ls blit one ot^ihe febuloue took *•*>** 10 the Mesonie Body, 
•lights historical f^ the mipmeM mnelgmMtlon, for whk-h there ta not the 

the Tempter Order PKm> “ d h "« h, r •»«*• of that ace. from which clem 

E»mpe were open T' 1 ' Wb “ ““ *““«* Orter. of 

Under any circom.m»c«Vrc«dd hZ.lZ » ‘""“'T Body a. the Templere. 

tiin«e that grew out of the dispute* arising between the two rivll ilh ****** of very modern 

known « Ancientand Mod^wItoonl-mJchl CnUu 7 * schism 
lonlnh Pa**, » fabrication with oth^rtde denZl ^ Cr ?* ln Gre * t BrltAln the Bsby- 

which may be looked * PWS, “ co^uenUy Pa*£ 

tion to the Stnvreign Great Priory. Moore. ^ ^ but 40110 Christian degree* "-^flocu- 

worTb^'c'CS 2 SSS «" “« century .words were 

costume. We also weJ^^ tMn ' •**•** "Ul worn In official civil 
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lowing and representing the nregee «f Chivalry. We do not now tight again* infidels, 
but contend against infidelity, anti endeavor to incnloale high Moral and Christian prin- 
ciples. Among the thooaands of addremes of Grand Masters, Grand Commanders and 
Grand Orators, we fail to find a single one which does not speak of Templary as a branch 
of Masonry.’ The Encampments in Pennsylvania, from the organisation of the first 
Grand Encampment in 1797, to that of the present Grand body for that State in 1854, 
declared themselves as being subordinate to and under the control of the Grand Lodge of 
Mr t«r Masons. Thomas Smith Webb and Henry Fowle, both members of the Grand En- 
campment of Massachusetts of 1805, were the leading spirits in the organisation of the 
General Grand Encampment of the United Stales in 1816, and copied after the constitu- 
tion and organisation of the General Grand Chapter, in which thoy were the leading officers 
and which they had organized in 1798,* 

Throughout tho constitution of 1856, when the Grand Encampment was in a measure 
reorganised upon it* present basis, Templary and Masonry are everywhere associated 
together. The power vested in the Grand Encampment by the two Grand Encampments 
of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and of New York which created it, authorized it 
tn do all things pertaining to the good, well-being and perpetuation of the principles of 
Templar Masonry. There was no other Templary then or now known rave Masonic 
Knighthood. It declared that its discipline, which should everywhere be nnif.-.n, was that 
of Templar Masonry. The historical record required to be copied by tin- Grand Recorder 
was styled a “ Book of Templar Masonry,” and that ofBcer was enjo.; d * to collect, all his- 
torical data tending to lighten up the history of Templar Masonry in the United States.” 
1 he officers were ad required in the exercise of their official functions “ to adhere to the 
ancient landmarks ” of Masonry, which is an ancient institution, while Templary is only 
jts last-born child. 

The Grand Encampment especially M enjoins upon its constituent Grand Commanderies 
the duty of perpetuating Templar Masonry among its subordinates ” One of the most 
important committees was styled 41 A Committee on Bfosonie Jurisprudence. 

In 1877 the word Masouic was dropped and Templar substituted. The words Templar 


Kii irha^Vrn the Masonic Templars now existing as the rightful representatives of the 
. T Tnjjiarof the Kiddle Ages, are altogether mistaken. Masonic TempUriarn doea not in any respect hear relation- 
ahip to the Templars of the Crusades, but la a branch of the system of Masonic Knighthood/*— Lyon. 

— J y*thJan Knight T<?mpUr bodit5g in th ® Untted States of America as elsewhere are Masonic, not Military organisations." 

of Knight* Templar of the olden days and the present Order of Knights 
C rr * erait7 * ^ tormcT OOntaj, while the latter la Sy^am/'-Wer^Ek 

«. •* *“ ^ “• <*• «». 
1 w^wn^ycooceded that this Grand Encampment, Massachusetts and Rhode Island, is the oldest Grand 
Up0n «*«**■"*■ The history of this Grand Encampment teaches the important lereon 
XT 9 U ^ D Mmoaic IarfitutI''® as the only hope of our prosperity and perpetuity. Let us 
of . hU *°' T ‘ that ** KnighU Templar of the Middle Ages were unable to perpetuate their society. 
Xsssepsrate and independent organisation, it became ob»iterated, and known only as an Order which had existed The 
jusonic Institution is one of great antiquity and tea universal brotherhood Z am coorinced that unlrm the Grand 
^ b !* n tounde<i u P° n thc institution of Masonry, they could not hare sunrired the tri- 
Z h M h T* exp0,ed <durln * ^ ^ riod of **• *<***» «citeinent>. It Is upon this firm 

1 %2 DT7 **?! u ® llAre ® pect * d our Temple of Knighthood. The teachings, the preparations which 
** »fford. are aim hitely necessary to a proper appreciation of theee Orders. In England the Masonic 

Knighu Templar make an open and avowed confession of the dependence of the Order npon the Masonic Institution. IU 
that it was compiled upon Masonry, and that the form and manner ot! our work ise ninmtj w Masonic. 
In Ha teachings and ceremonies It U Masonry christianised,— the complete acknowledgement of and a full belief in the 
***”*** U P°" «" forms «d preoepU andrituS. A^oreeS 

nri<2SS!^u2/^ ^ lnrtitut J®“ ofMssoory-wmtld lead to their total destruction and annihilation. Let an enthusiastic 
^ WthfuI to U*® traditions of the Fathers of this Grand Encampment (which tradition traced 
tti conaeciion directly to the Lodges from which the Templar degree had iU origin).'*— Gardner. 
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TEMPLAR MASONRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 
S ZZZZ Z ZZZ Um *’ g>Km ‘ -■» I"*—* At tbs triennial eon. 

•»bj~t.f J^TniT T?7?“ *» “»*"• « U» 

interfere with th«T j ° d Encampment dieclwmed any anthority on it* part to 

the higher onee of Kni^htT*** °i WhUe '* ex * rc “ ed an Mclmive control over 

Sir P ’ ****"** ** *W a- KnighU In 1841 

hi* jurMiction **“ Wtabli,hment ot « Encampment new 

<*»+.. h£E 

peritr ofthelirmtn* ?? S* T“ h “ addr ~> “ «*>icee in the manifestation, of the pro* 

£i5 as ; 

as*-? w ;;:t£rxr 

«vC£!^rk£z!rz > ° v °-^ in **• si, “ u vamm <• * 

^ - ■» •< «. b ' iu 

jr™TrTLn'^ri“" t l7 r i2t'!r!i"',ri ”“" 1 ' ith *• «* » »»«,• 

Prove that the onw7 the0rand Encampment in 1883, wherein be tries to 

tion thal7 ‘owlg^mnitarv instil t* ""n ***? 0ne ‘* «•— „ repeated the declan. 

The constitution of 1856 as wei Us’lSsS stoZ^ t° ‘"""i* °" “‘“‘"^nciplw. 
the l&wti nt n j ™ 1 ftS 1880 8tftbe8 that commandcries offending against 

failu 7 t0 moko "*•* £ 

diet in regard to tOo«wTf H , C ° m T^ denM ° fl ° ndi,1B ’ in vio,atin » *0 inter- 

subjoct to such ,r ■ r B leonlers of Knighthood, shall for such offense also be 
> SaiopSa^eofL tbe °™ d Encampment through its Grand 

mw. of 'z!szzr g eM and di8cipHne ° f ° ffenders ^ the 

Lod^^fln.wT T }T *° 7 T the pr ° Ceedings of 0nlud Commanderies and Grand 
SfE; J ^ ; "“TT 0 °™ d 0"— *» — Grand Master, ever referring to 
cases of Mason, c and Templar discipline, and the word in Masonry and Templar^ 

fXlfca? or^Tlf'T^ 1 ^!?" “ eIclu * lT « Masonic character, and mita 

r W«l»ri7 coutltutcd Lodges o f M C ~S “a" h 

des^ InpromoUng «u 0d mor ^ „ d „„ th „ Ur 

j?* 1 ®*' and says that the work and discipline of TemnUr mmantler |^*' botil Oramf and subordinate, In the l/nited 

He thrD u^fonn tbroiijfhout the juristlletlons of 


saa 
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“°‘” 1 “ d p “ ni,,, ”“ ■ '» “» 

.[ “ d Bttfk., ud the order ot T.mplm 

Gbmlry lon « ««e ceared to have an existence; and while that body was 

TndeMnd^f C *™ tmD “ d militar y in character, modern Templary, being wholly 
mdependent and , having no connection with the ancient, ha. embodied in it. cogitation 
nothing of a military character. 

Tho founder, of the Order of Knighthood and of the Grand Encampment, and the 

m ^ disciphne incorporated in that instrument conld possibly eyer 

have been construed to mean other than that a uniform penalty should bTpreLw 
throughout the jurisdiction for the punishment of offenders guilty of the same offense. 

Red Cross. 

Of tZ° * re . q “i te “ m “ ch ata 1088 in tracin ? the Origin and history of this degree a. that 

Carohn^Dirdom TT h /*,*“ g ° nera,,y nntil the ***>^7 of tho South 

Th! J2 r ! » ktCr ’ t,Ult U "uinufactnred hy Webb and his associates. 

t»nth ntt /' 8 ° 0r,gmatod iu 110810,1 Encampment at Boston.' It is quite cer- 

tian that the degree of Kmght of the Red Cross was not worked in England. 

* . fl ° 1 , ? an,Zat ' 0r ' °/ tl,e 0raild Eneampment of Knights Templar of the United 

Kn^ht T ll W<> Ti , degre ° Knigh ‘ ° f th ° Red Cr0M a880ciated with those of 
! f 7 ° f JIalta ’ 118 11,0 thrC ° degrce8 or erde™ authorized to be 

conferred under this jurisdiction. The second Grand Encampment of Pennsylvania ante- 

dates ,n its existence that of the Grand Eneampment of tho United States, and in the Char- 

ft k ld!n!r^ f° n i.r i, !7 b7 theGra,,d Encampment to Maryland Encampment No. 1, 
Ba t more, the full text of which is given in Dr. Creigh's valuable work, we find that the 

nrd ,« rT m 7 en y" tl,0rUed ' tS Bnbordi,,atc8 M ear, y M May 17th, 1814, to confer the 
orders of Knight. Templar, Knights of Malta and Knight, of tho Red Cross, with con- 

t nuance to then -successors in office and mem1>ers forever. Tho fair presumption f.-om 
the Charter is that the Knights of tho lted Cross degree had been conferred in Pennsyl- 
ama, many years prior to this date, and that it was not regarded then as “an interpola- 

n0r d,d anyone ,u that 0rand Encampment, in tho name of Christian or otherwise, 
protcst agamstite being acknowledged as a degree iu tho order of Christian Knighthood, 
r mg it K T. Carson of Ohio, who has devoted more time and labor to tho elucidation 

as late"™ ,«« U ," ited Stat ° 8 thun pr ° bably aUy 0ther Sir Kwi 8 ,lt > writes that 

as late as 1883 it had been tho received tradition that Webb was the founder of our Red 

ross grade.* In tho year 1883 Grand Master Dean of the Grand Encampment brought 

more prominently to tho notice of Templars and Masons tho existence of the Tern- 

«hs R^ C ^ t,,, ’ l V l * hu T ® tn P lar of rvomijrlT.nl. **. the qumtloe, •• From wbme. |« tho derm. 
jT,J P ;"U 1 "UrUer,ll,e KnljhUof lUIUorBt. John', «h 1 I. unworthy of the high ch»«ct*r ofthe 5 
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pl " Dip1 ^?? by 8onth CaroHn * Encampment No 1, in 1783, just one hnndred years 

mr * Mr \ ^ hu dl Pl°®». the mort intereating Templar document that has yet been re- 
Mrered from the nun. of Templar Watery, waa pnbliahed by Dr. Mackey in hia history of 
Freemuonry in South Carolina in the year 1861, and we hare presented it elaewhere, it 
bemg an eaaential document in the chain of Templar hiatory in thia country, 1 ita 
authenticity hawing been eatabliahed beyond a donbt; and not only ia the received tradi- 
tion that Webb waa the fonnder of the degree made to vaush, bnt the further fact ia made 
to appear that in this Diploma we find the earliest mention of the Rod Cross in conneo- 

2! ** £"£** Temp ! U ' ^ yCt bee “ W,tb ’ and the ^ “ now eatabl idled not 
only that Webb waa not the manufacturer of the degree, bnt that it existed and was worked 

nearly two decade, before Webb became a Knight Templar, and, instead of haring been 
manufactured for New England, it existed and waa first worked in 8onth Carolina, the 
names of the two States being brought here, as in many other instances, in peculiar jnxta- 
position. Dr. Mackey was clearly of the opinion that this degree as well as the Templar 
degrees was introdneed into this country by the possessors of the high degrees of the 
Aocepted Rite, whose predecessors received them in Europe from the fonnder. 

It is more an inference, however, of his and of others, than a proved fact, that the 
degree was conferred m Charleston by members of the Supreme Council, who alone conld 
“ fJT^ n&0tu f ed 016 de 8 ree » and “I if >* preparatory to that of the Temple. 

***?•? “ 0t “ d ne . Ter ^ been ******* “ P»t of the Templar system in 
England, Ireland or in onr neighboring province of Canada. The governing bodies of those 
degrees in Canada, however, authorize its communication to its members, to the end that 
they may nsit and hold Templar interconrse with American Templars. 

A further and more conclusive proof of the fact that Webb had nothing to do as was 

ttT" fiLECr ,d i V h T‘ n , r f Ctnre of the ^ 0ro “ d «gree, may be formed from 
W Alf^ P^K a °i AndreW ' 8 *** Aroh Ch ^ter of 'Jos ton," edited 

*£* P - Ch *P““» °* °- H “ 1883' The records of February 8, 1797, read as 

are helbf^t!^ by Bn>ther Ben > min Hnrd » ** and they 

are hereby permitted to moke their records in the book of the Chapter. *’ While this privilege 

was not availed of, this is the last (not the first) mention made of Knights of any grade in 

cCterwoA the H W ° rk rif he ***** " °° nclu8ive tha ‘ in Mrt old 

rt* n “ der , ® ^8® wamnt > not on iy thedegree of Knights Templar but also 

°"T Kn u lg i W “ WOrked ' and that * 4001 at • p« ri0d least fire years before 
Webb became a Knight Templar. 

This Brother Benjamin Hurd. Jr., who became actively interested in Templaiy, was 

subsequently one of the Charter members of Boston Encampment, being elected and made 

a Knight Templar in the Chapter at its meeting on the 20th day of March, 1789, which 

period inaugurated an era of prosperity in the material interest of the old Lodge St 

, " d 1 T 8 N °; }: work *ng also as a Chapter and as an Encampment He was secretary of 

? T* 8eVera ' Were * dmitted *• the degree, of Master Mason, 
Royal Arch Mason and Knight Templar Maaon. 

Such documm. w mart raiiabia ' "-Xtiraet /Tom LtUtr! CoJ»„, lSBa“^ ** ** hunU *« ™V* of tltt mb at Iritt. 
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It is worthy of note that we usually find the word Muon associated end connected with 
that of Knight Templar. There wu no Templary in thou day* separate from Masonry. 
Whilo an examination of these evidences proves that Webb wu not the author srf the 
degm of the Red Cross Knight, and that it wuoonferred in connection with the Templar 
degru both in South Carolina and Maauchnaetts some years before Webb became a Knight 
Templar (about 1797), they do not inform ns who wu the author of the degree, nor when 
or where it wu originated. We shall hare to wait further investigation to learn thou 
facts, but the assertion of the Historiographer of Pennsylvania must be relegated tathedo- 
main of obsolete ideas. 1 

‘T fcwrii to not a da— or order of men fa c<Tflljed oomatri— on tmrth frtrt - 

S3»3r2£&»sK aBMasSSSssSfiSa 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

EARLY AMERICAN RECORDS. 

Tex plary in Massachusetts, 1769, 

i , p Zd ft?* , h * o, ” d «< 

This work was executed under the st^iZ SSTTST “ ^ 10 1868 inc,Mi ™- 
Templars in the jurisdiction of the twoTitates A ^ “/ th ® m .°* t lntelli B ent and active 

in which they submit their work “ in the hie thTt it w H ^ ° f th ®‘ r introdnction . 

something to the history of the rwi , £® . W * m6Ct Wltb approval and contribute 

to expecumpt da^7on ££££ ^ ^ ^ **** - — W 

erar, nothing to th, msngre.nd bJd tat * rBm " ka 
vention of Knights Templars was held in p.*^ - * record, which reads, “A Grand Con- 
It was declared to be the renseTf 7 Pr °^ eace ’ R Ip « «ie 6th day of May, 1805. 

Templar be formed and established andTl™ ““ that * 0rand Encampment of Knights 

stitntion to the adjonrned convent^ to be tSSSSXa * * C ° D * 

Tention having taken into consideration the report of 1 t*™* ThatCon - 

the constitution nnder the title of the Grand th ® committee » nnanimously adopted 
tio. thereunto btlonging* teutd Z .tTIT? ^ “ d 

sauce of and preside over all eZZLI v T* Encampment should take cogni- 

KnighU of the Red CroL V^ZTjLSS*", IT'™’ **** ° f Ma,ta “ d 
Zy?™"" 8mith "•» « Providence £ 

i’owleof Boston Generalissimo. We do not find ^ , n< * ^ Mter » and Henry 

from any Commandeiy or Encampment Wo kn ^ ** prMent a " n 8 le representative 
formation, that St jJL EnZpInt No] Si*7Z 7 """ * in * 

“• I., had been in existence since August 23rt 71 “ * 1>r ™ de »<*> 

Smith Webb was its E.O. Boston Enoamn / 4 v ' ^ ***** ® lr Thomas 

>u re hm,. 8 <«,s, r K. 4 ;h t ^%trr“ 1 ui^t u s ^ r s- ,onTOa 

thi. Encampment^ „ h. ra P ^ 

r~«rzs zr:z *:-** 
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SxrrS wr^rjincs 

!?“' '*rr+ ■*-**; h u. — Th. „. ., „» I Tf pl: 

^SLEf 0r “" ' A * “ — * • ™,SrU: 

T T nit«H qTT f n m t !“J leoo,dert headi “g *o hii minntes for 1807 that an A-embly of the 
L ted States Grand Encampment was held in Boston, May 28tl», and the following En 
campmenta were represented: Boston Encampment bv W Sir K„: k* ir w* E 

^p^ssz 

^SS^SSSa^s^a 

f »r ,, . . r _ 71 >ort waa for the first time represented bv W Sir 

Knight Nathaniel Knapp, Jr„ Grand blaster and „. !7 7 

tote v -A ur were ail present hrough their representatives at the assemblv 

" ''" w r , “ c “ pm '" 1 Wrt, s tb ” — . oi wihfapM. i„ ,e,o T.TZ 

8 ™ t T, - *™ n— 8mith V.bb, Iter M. „nd Joh„ 

for the^nitd Sta^ of A E ^ ra P ment Knights Templar and appendant Order, 
ne Lmted States of America. The report of the delegates having been taken i„tn 
consideration, it was resolved “that fi,i„ n„„,i v 8 ~ waving Deen taken into 

“ d ° f Ule Pr0Ceeding8 ° f the wnventtoTSZi ta thToity of^NewTrk^ 

£ *£ a TS'r*^ f0r their future «—— * — theGrend M^; 
he Deputy Grand Master and Grand Recorder are authorized and empowered 2 rev^The 

local constitution of this Grand Encampment and render it conformable to the 2d Gen 

eral Grand Constitution.” Thomas Smith Webb, who had been at the head of the Grend 

andT w‘ Tl T ° rgan '“ tion in 1®05 to the present session, 1818, declined region 
an M. W. Henry Fowle was unanimously elected his successor, and it was voted “ tliat this 
Grand Encampment, duly appreciating the most eminent services of onr pJrtGmnd Sfl 
ter, and « a feeble testimony of the high respect and veneretiou they obtain L w. 
■nwsand exertions m the cause of our institution, do now vote their tinks to M. W. Sir 
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Thomas Smith Webb for the greet benefit* they here derived from him dnring his ad- 
ministration of the government of this Grand Encampment,” and we doubt not had this 
reeolntion been submitted in all jurisdictions where Templar-ism had obtained a foot- 
hold then or at the present day throughout the United States, Pennsylvania alone ex- 
oepted, it would have received unanimous indorsement. It was not until 1820 that the 
Council of Bed Cross Knights of Portland, who were also Knights Templar, submitted their 
petition for a charter of recognition agreeably to the constitution of the Grand Encamp- 
*3ent, and they were then constituted a Templar Fn«mp mtn t 


South Cakoliha, 1780. 

The principal sources of our information are a lecture delivered in Charleston, 8.C., March 
23, 1855, by Theodore S. Gourdin, then Commander of South Carolina No. 1, and a subee- 
quent report made by him upon the history of Templarism to the Grand Encampment of the 
United States; third, the History of Freemasonry in South Carolina by Albert G. Mackey, 
M.D., 1861, Chapter LVI. of which is devoted to Templarism in South Carolina; and fourth! 
the address of Grand Master Benjamin Dean to the Grand Encampment at its triennial, Au- 
gust, 1883, to whom Templarism is greatly indebted for his researches in bringing to light 
some most important facts in connection with its early history. The exact date of the in- 
troduction of the Templar Order of Knighthood into Sonth Carolina is involved in much 
obsourity, as it is in every other of the old colonies. Brother Gourdin, deducing his infor- 
mation from the old seal in the archives, says that South Carolina Encampment No. 1 of 
Knight Templars and the pendant Orders was established in 1780. Brother Mackey was 
nnable to find any reference in the contemporary journals of that day to the existence of 
South Carolina Encampment No. 1 at that early period. It is possible that the early 
journals of that State had not been as carefully preserved as were those of Philadelphia, to 
which we are indebted for much of our knowledge of the early history of Freemasonrv in 
the province of Pennsylvania. Brother Mackey, however, was successful in obtainingthe 
original diploma issued on the first day of August, 1783, the earliest Templar diploma or 
document of which we have any accurate knowledge. This interesting document bears an 
impression of the seal referred to by Sir Knight Gourdin. It has upon it a star of seven 
(mints, with the ineffable name in the centre and the motto “ Memento Mori,” the arch ou 
two pillars and the “All Seeing Kye” on the keystone, the sun beneath the arch and 
Holiness to the Lord “for the motto, the cross and brazen serpent erected on the bridge 
“ Je8U8 S#lvator Domini* ” for the motto; on the fourth circle is the skull and crossbones 
surmounted with the cross, “ In hoc signo vinoes.” The reference of the last three de- 
vices is evidently to the Royal Arch, the red cross to the Templar degrees, while the first 
is the symbol of the Lodge of Perfection, and hence they show the connection of the 
Order of Templary in the State at that time with the ancient and accepted rite. This 
diploma was issued to Brother Sir Henry Beaumont, and isof such an interesting and valu- 
able character that we have reproduced it for thia work. 

It was, we learn, issued by the Invincible Order of Knights Templar of St Andrews 
Lodge No. 1, ancient Masons, held in Charleston, S. C., under charter from the Grand 
Lodge of the Southern district of North America. A careful examination of the diploma 
shows that on the seal are the words Lodge No. 40. Brother Mackey in his “ History of 
Freemasonry in South Carolina ” does not show any connection between this Lodge No. 40 
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«nd St. Andrew* Lodge No. 1. The Sonth Carolina Gazette, published in Charleston at 

Pe 1° d " 0t C,Car,ydefined «• • ^dg« established in 
West Flonda caUed St Andrew. Lodge No. 40, and that it was moved to Charleston about 

C , h * rtered “ » York L^ge in the City of Charleston in July, 1783, by the 
iirand Lodge of Penn«ylT»uU. 

December 10th, 1878, WOmot G. DeSanasnn, P. G. M., in an addrem delivered by him 
on the history of Freemasonry in Sonth Carolina before the Grand Lodge of that State 
remarks that the warrant for No. 40 was granted to brethren formerly of St. Andrews 
Lodge No. 1, West Florida, and then of Charleston on the 12th of July, 1783. It is quite 
probable that had Brother Mackey’s attention been called to the words Lodge No. 40 on 
the seal of that diploma, when in his custody, that he wonld h .ve given to the snbject a 
more exhaustive research, because in his “ History of Freemasonry in South Carolina” he 
frequently refers to Lodge No. 40 as a very active Lodge. 

Another subject quite as perplexing in this diploma is that it states that this Lodge St 
Andrews No. 1 held its charter from the Southern district of North America: on this the 
early records of Masonry seem quite silent. Sir Knight Dean, however, persevered in his 
investigations nntil he also unraveled this mystery. We have before us the original 
documents and publications, but prefer to follow the line of argument presented by Grand 
Master Dean, who examined all the minutes and proceedings of the Grand Lodge of Penn- 
sylvama Free and Accepted Masons, compiled and published by the library committee of 
Pennsylvania, which show that at a Lodge of emergency July 8, 1783, a memorial of St. 
Andrews Lodge No. 1, late of West Florida, and now of Charleston, S. C., was presented, 
and that sundry papers rolativo thereto addressed to the right worshipful Grand Master 
were laid before this Lodge and received a full hearing, it being recommended that a letter 
be written to the Master and brethren of St. Andrews Lodge, referring and recommending 
them to our worthy Brother Edward Weyman, of Lodgo No. 38, to whom a letter was also 
reqnested to be written, granting full power and authority to act agreeably to directions 
to bo given him by this Grand Lodge. A committee, together with Brothers Hamilton 
and Van Lost, were appointed to tliat business, and were desired to lay their proceedings 
before the Grand Lodge at their next meeting, which was held July 12, 1783, R. W. Wm. 
Adcock, as before, Grand Master. The committee appointed at the last meeting having 
laid before the Grand Lodgo their several letters to Brother Weyman, Master of Lodge 
No. 38, and to the Mastor of St. Andrews Lodgo No. 1, they were unanimously adopted, 
and on motion ordered that the secretary preparo and draw a warrant for the brethren of 
St. Andrews Lodgo No. 1 to bo No. 40, which warrant should be transmitted to Brother 
Weyman, Master of Lodgo No. 38, to bo by him delivered to the Master and members of 
St. Andrews Lodge No. 1, provided that the Master and memborsof said Lodge bo found to 
be of the ancient and honorablo fraternity and accopt to be undor this jurisdiction. The 
records show that this Lodgo No. 40 was represented at a subsequent meeting of the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania during the yoare 1783 and 1788, and in the list of Lodges as pub- 
lished in tho reprint is found No. 40 St. Andrews Lodge, Charleston, S. C.. granted July 
12th, 1783, surrendered und rcuowed May 2Sth, 1787, surrendered September 24th, 1787, 
and joined the Grand Lodgo of South Carolina. At tho meeting of September 29th, 1783, 
a lottor from George Carter, Mastor of Lodgo No. 40, addressed to the R W. Grand 
Mastor, was presented, informing him that he had receivod the warrant sent him from 

this Grand Lodge by the hands of Brother Weyman. There is also one other letter 
vor.. v. — 14 
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to Brother Joseph Howell, with the power appointing him end Brother Michael Jen- 
ninge pro*, in behalf of Lodgo No. 40, which wu admitted. A reference to the diploma 
will show that the fint signature appended to it ia that of George Garter, the brother 
named in this minnte. Prom a communication addreeeed by Sidney Hayden, anthor of 
“ Washington and hi. Masonic Compeers,” dated Sayre, Penn., May let, 1883, and ad- 
dreeeed to C. 8. Jennieon of Charleston, S. C., we are enabled to trace the history of the 
Grand Lodge of the Sonthern jurisdiction of North America under the charter of St 
Andrews Lodge No. 1 was held. 

Brother Hayden writes: “ We know nothing of Masons in Florida, if any existed there, 
nntil after Florida became a Masonic prorince in 1763 at the close of the old French war. 
h then became known as the southern district of the British possessions in America, and 
was divided by the English government into the two provinces called and 
Florida, over each of which an English colonial governor was appointed, with their re- 
spective capitals at St. Angustine and Pensaccla. James Grant was made governor of 
East Florida, and in 1768 he received a charter from the Grand Lodge of Scotland to 
establish a Lodge in St Augustine. Its registry number in Scotland was 143. The same 
year, 1768, he was also appointed at the Grand Lodge of Scotland as provincial Grand 
Master of the sonthern district of North America, which embraced East and West Florida, 
and soon after his appointment in 1770 I think, he established a Lodge in West Florida at 
Pensacola. This Lodge was called St Andrews Lodge No. 1 of West Florida. St 
Andrews appears to have worked at Pensacola nntil abont the close of the Revolution, 
when, as Florida again became a Spanish province, Pensacola was deserted by many of its 
inhabitants who were British subjects, they removing to Charleston, a C. This removal 
had been in 1783, and with them it seems St Andrews Lodge was also removed.” 

The seal of the Lodge, after it became No. 40 of Pennsylvania, was not the same as 
while St Andrews No. 1. The first seal with Lodge No. 40 at the bottom was of the same 
description as the fourth design at the head of the diploma, as shown by Dr. Mackey, whose 
description we have heretofore qnoted. The print of the seal with South Carolina Encamp- 
ment No. 1, 1780, at the bottom, with same design as formerly, was probably adopted after 
the Lodge became connected with the ancient York O.L. of South Carolina, instead of 
Pennsylvania, or perhaps it may have assnmed to be an Encampment distinct from its 
former Lodge when its seal was adopted. If Brother Hayden is correct, it would clearly 
prove that South Carolina Encampment No. 1, at Charleston, became an independent and 
distinct Encampment several years prior to that of Maryland Encampment No. 1 at Balti- 
more. The date 1780 upon the seal may have been traditionally true, or tho Lodge may 
have begnn to confer the higher degrees in that year, or even before, in Pensacola, 
these higher degrees in those times were governed by no statute in Masonry, bnt by a 
custom by which Master’s Lodges conferred any higher degrees of which they had knowl- 
edge on worthy Master Masons. One of the most curious and interesting instances in 
connection with this diploma, and the history of the old St. Andrews Lodge No. 1, is 
the discovery of the original seal, which was recovered through the instrumentality of 
rrand Master Dean. From his researches in the Grand Secretary’s office in Massachu- 
wtU he learned that Sir Knight A.O. Haley, of Salmon Falls. New Hampshire, had a seal 
' ° . a .,° f „ thC ' n8Cr, P t,on "P 011 the diploma in bis possession, which Sir Knight Haley 
gave to the Grand Master, with this history as to how it came in his possession- He had 
bought it of Hie cook of a schooner in Dover, New Hampshire, who had bought it in Mas- 
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Mchnaetta in the centennial year for one dollar. The cook obtained it from the original 
Under, who had thrown it np ont of the ground while banking np the earth around hi* 
honae in Bath, Maine. Thie seal is of silrer. South Carolina Encampment No. 1 stiD 
exist*, After a varied history. 

We hare before us a copy of the original circular issued by this Encampment September 
3rd, 1823, to the sereral Grand Encampments of the United States. It informs them 
that the Encampment of Knights Templar and the pendant Orders established in 1780 has 
been this day regularly acknowledged and come under the jurisdiction of the General Grand 
Encampment of the United States, and in behalf of the Encampment craves an inter- 
change of fraternal and social intercourse between the respective members, and with this 
circular is given an impression of the old seal, being signed by Joseph McKosh, recorder; 
M. Holdbrook, M.D., G.C., T. H. j W. Cnrtis, G.E.N.; David Ross, C.A.P., G.E.N. This 
diploma, long believed to be spnrions, is now thoroughly proved and accepted as genuine. 
The discrepancies betweon the numbers one and forty, for a long time irreconcilable, are 
satisfactorily accounted for, and the existence of the body, Grand Lodge of the Southern 
district of North America, proven, and there can no longer be a doubt that there wan 
an Encampment in Charleston, a C., as early as 1783, if not 1780, as claimed for it from 
the eeal long lost, now found. 


New York, 1785. 

Sir Knight Robert Macoy, who has been Grand Recorder of the Grand Encampment of 
New York since 1851, has bestowed much time and labor in his efforts to rescue from ob- 
livion the early history of Templary in his State. Appended to the proceedings of the 
Grand Commandery for 1882 a hundred pages or more are devoted to the early history 
of the Knights Templars, with a concise history of the Order in the State of New York 
by the Grand Recorder, who selects as his motto “ History is the light of truth, the life of 
memory and the guide of actions.” In a later report he says that, “ Several of the Grand 
Recorders, committees and reporters have embodied valuable historical hints in their sev- 
eral papers, which throw light upon the origin of Templary * * * * but none thus 
far have satisfactorily supplied the link that separates the Templars of the Crusades from 
the modern Templars or Templarism as it exists in the United States, England and Canada.” 
lie quotes from the address of Sir Knight Theodore Gourdin, E. Commander of South 
Carolina Encampment No. I in Charleston, who said, in 1855, “ I have been unablo to 
ascertain at what period, by what authority and under what particular circumstances the 
first Encampment was established in our country,” and after the lapse of more than 
thirty years, in which many diligent explorers have been engaged, they neither fnmish the 
facts nor aid ns in the genoral search for the local habitations of our Templar Fathers. 
The questions — Whence did they come? and Where were the first Encampments organ 
ized ?— are still unsolved, prior to 1797 there were no Knight Templar associations author- 
ized to grant warrants for Encampments.” Sir Knight Robert Macoy remarks that ** Sir 
Knights anywhere in the United States could and probably did meet and increase their 
numbers or dignify their worthy companies by the authority of inherent rights, keeping 
few and probably no records. We are certain that those who lived and labored in the days 
referred to liavo passed to their final restand have left few traces behind.' * And yet the 
few traces they have left did not confirm the position assumed by Sir Knight Macoy, but 
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'HHZS1 ^ fc Knighta -* *■*■•«*» — in Lod*. or Chap- 
t * , er **** W ™ U ’ «"* pn-iblj In a few instance* where the degree 

accept SootT «LT" 00n&rrrt * ° m °’" ° f ° f b ° di - ° f ^ “ d 

int^*T a ° h !* * re „ r< * iKm * bl * d<mbt “ “ to "“ob State ia entitled to priority in tbo 

!££*? °- ^ Knight ^ in • cWn * ,or New York for the honor of 

priority end ongnul eorereignty, with jnrieiiction belonging thereto, ae being as legitimate 

SZrtfV ^ ° f •**■» to «" contrary TotwT 

CaroU^f'ni S i n0,th *J mbl ! < ? tl0n * f th “ * t * tement b J Sir K night Robert Maeov, the Sooth 
na Diploma and teal have been discovered and hare ecttlod the question of priority 

up to thu date. In his effort to establish priority for New York, he brings together 
thTcStf?* T? mpUr and ro PP° rU ^ •tatement that Templary cxhM in 
n t^t r t 1 'r" 0 ' 1 * 40 1785 by « notatioM *">“* old newspapers published 

JS- 7 7 , °* i 1 d * y '’ Terified b * refereno# *• reprint of the Grand Lodge 
^teflwr 8 * * nd ! h \®*!L 7 Ll,t0ry and tra ' l8action * of tho Grand Lodge of Free and Ac- 
G^d r^°“ ^ ? NeW Y ° rk * 1781 40 1813 ’ l ,ubli * hed by authority of the 

Lodge United the md *“ ?" ° f P r00eedin 8 8 Dumber 21st, 1785, the Grand 

o/^Tr w ^ ° r ° 6lerCl8e * “ * resolution declaring that the order of proces- 

Jemn^h 5* T* !° UoW - tw ° *»« " it! > d ™n swords, music, 

JanS f 8 ’ * end th6n «°o* on to include officers and members of Lodges, 

SL™ Cle o rg3 ^ eD ,nTited ' and closed with Knights Templar, properly clothed 

3" Kn 'ght Macoy found a copy of the •• Independent Jourr^l, - pu l>! 
hshed in hew York December 28th, 1785, which records quite lengthily the proceeding of 
the anniversary of St. John the Evangelist, which was celebrated with most LpectfuUef- 

~ “ d ,plend ° rby th ° bn5thren ° f ^ ** of the ancient and t "yTonorabb 
society of Free and Accepted Masons in this State, and by great numbers of “ very respect- 
ful gentlemen from several European governments.” The procession moved tkToughthe 
prmmpul streets, and was sketched in the paper which gave the same programme or form of 
procession as was provided by the Grand Lodge; and then goes on to state, that whilst the 
members of the fraternity celebrated the natal days of their patron saints, Sir f^glT " a 
body se dom .ppeured in public In 1789, being the anniversary of the festival of St 

. n t? w kP 0rand llad another Procession and sermon. In this proces- 

sion the Knights Templar led, and Brother Macoy finds iu the New York “ DaHv 

* ^ Procession, includes Knights Templars; then in commenting upon the spwtaele 
tinguished^h ark *te " T f 18 °- rd0r ’ con8ecratod to benevolence, has on its rolls the most dis- 

oS ofh hT^- 8 ° C,etV ' and ° n tbU ° CCa8i0n "““y members of Congress and 
others of highest distraction were seen in this philanthropic band. The day was spent 

Kniuht M T ^ WhieU "» dirti ^ iab *. Masonic frat^Tl 
mont a j 3 07 t* 7 * \r ***** to Wh “ k WM known •* 0,d Encampment, Grand Encamp- 
"tm m “ “Orton’s Encampment, of which Oen. Jacob Morton was for many 

las JLhi ' Th ° dat ° “ nd c'rcnmstanoes under which this Grand Encampment 

of Knthu T *7 n °i definite,y kn0Wn - The « enoral Miet » ‘bat this was the body 
!!! J T . emp,a ” tb ft Participated in the celebrations of St. John’s Day, Decembe! 

ilnde^ anti 1 " 0 ! ’ ' and a * ain in 1795 - The flr8t published list of this Cora- 

ery appeared in 1796, when Jacob Morton was Oraud Master. The body contra- 
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«d toh°W rUted meeting* until 1810, when it dirappeared. Gen. Jacob Morton wra 
•dimtted an honorary member of the Grand Encampment of the State in 1818 

^ m " g * tbe T ^rf 0DM ot *" °™ d And that in 1789 it held 

ritee in ooml™ 30th, for the pnrpoae -f obeerring the aolemn fnneral 

ntee in commemoration of onr fllnitrhma brother George Waahington, with a prooee- 

TempUnm the form aa directed by their presiding officer, then the 

won^rff ° 2 ' S ‘ r KD / Rht MaC ° 7 10 h * Te •"■*"** this, as no doubt he 
wonld hare found nnmerou. reference, to this prooemion in connection with w> memo- 
rable an oocaaionmthe City paper, of that date. The only other order of mooemion 
pten in the proceeding, wu that at an emergent *ssion held September lat, lSHbeing 
the day ; waigned by the committee of defen* for receding the .emcee of the craft oJ 
the fortification., at Brooklyn, pnrroant to a resolution pamed on the 22 nd nit It will 
be remembered that the United State, was at that time engaged in war with Great Britain 
and the citizen, of New York were anticipating an invasion by the enemy. The Grand 

2"™* Z b w ^ -° f the ° ity Mge8 ' in Procemion to the 

? T* at Br00klyn b * *» ^ther. of the Lodge, 
of that City, they labored diligently throngh the day npon the fortification, and returned 
in like order to the City Hall m the evening. In thi. order of proceeaion we find no refer- 
eno. whatever to Knight. Templar. Prior to the organization of the Grand Encampment 
of New York, there were existing within the State numerous Encampment, of Knight. 
Templar., .elf -created bodies, as we learn from the address delivered before the Grand 
Encampment npon its organization. We shall *e when we come to the subject of the 
organization of this Grand Body that there were no Encampments represented in it. crea- 
tion. The proceedings of the Grand Encampment are entirely silent as to the existence 
of anysuch Encampments. Sir Knight Macoy, in hi. history of the Order in the State of 
New York, rays but little on this subject. The little light that has been obtained in re- 
gard to the establishment of the* bodies has been gleaned from the City Directories of 
New York. 

• , BreTion,to 1 ' W “ Body of Knights Templar., known as St. Peter’s Encampment, flour- 
ished in the City of New York; the source of its anthority Sir Knight Macoy was nnable to 
ascertain, except that it was an offshoot from several of the self-constitnted bodies that 
then existed in the City. Several self-constitnted Masonio bodies are in exirtence there 
now, as they have boen more or less for nearly a centnry part. The officers of 8 t Peters 
Encampment in 1799 are named in the directory of that year, when John West was 
Grand Master, and in the succeeding yean the same Sir Knights were continned in office. 
When this Commandery ceased to exirt cannot now be ascertained. Webb, in his “ Moni- 
tor” of 1802, speaks of Jerusalem Encampment in New York City. This Eucamp- 
ment is not mentioned in any of the directories of that year, whioh leads Sir Knight 
Macoy to infer that Jerusalem and St Peters Encampment were one and the same body. 
The history of Rising Sun Encampment is much more full and oomplete. It will be 
noted that this was one of the Encampment, which nnited with thow in Philadelphia, 
Wilmington and Baltimore, in organizing the second Grand Encampment of Pennsylvania] 
February 16, 1814, fonr months prior to the organization of the Grand Encampment of 
New York. In Creigh’s history of the Knights Templar, of Pennsylvania we find a very 
full report of this Encampment, to and including the year 1817, when, aooording to this 
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writer, it became merged or transformed into Columbia Commander*. “ Very ranch of 
* contradictory character has been written of the origin, progress and death of this 
ommandery, which seems, however, to be living nnder the name of Columbian En- 
campment of to-day.” The correctness, however, of this statement is denied by Sir 
mgbt Macoy, who states that Colnmbian Encampment No. 1 on the New York roster 
was oiganized in 1810, and which probably a nnmber of the Knights of Rising Sun 
ncampment constituted, and that for several yean the two Encampments had a co- 
existence, when, in 1817, Rising Snn Encampment passed away, never having been 
recognized by the Grand Encampment of New York. It was, however, as™ 
stated, represented in the convention which formed the Grand Encampment of Pennsyl- 
vania, and received from it a charter of recognition May 18th, 1814. Its fint officers un- 
der this charter were James McDonald, M.E.H.P., Wm. B. Hatfield, E.G. Master, Win. 
Cowen, Capt. Gen. At the session of May, 1817, of the Grand Encampment of Penn- 

E G “fasteT En0ampment WM f0r the timo w P rc8en ted by Samnel Maberick, its 

„, n Co,U "' bian Encan ' pment » No. 1, also lost its early records by fire; its origin, therefore, 

5mm -t r, a ? i y . trHCed - Th ° ** ***** we of it « dated in 1810, as appear, 
from its old seal. February 4th, 1816, it received a warrant from the Grand Encamp- 
ment, in winch Thomas Lowndes was named as the first Grand Master. In 1824, tliU 
ncampment united with Morton Encampment No. 4, and created the Marquis De La- 
fayette, who was the Nation's guest, a Knight Templar in full form. This Encampment 
continues still in existence. r 

Temple Encampment No. 2 was stationed at Albany. Like most other Encampments 
its early reeords are lost. It is known, however, that it existed as early as 1796, the year 

not known, indeed it is not presumed that he did, as it is a question whether he was even 

KnLhtT Ugh f e "w T', , All . thSt We kD0W ° f him in thia r °g ard that he was made a 

1W . S h,a P ;T. to the year 1S02 * In U,e City of Alba “?> in the year 

., issued the first edition of his famons ‘‘Freemasons’ Monitor, or Illustrations of 

ear" 17 ’* pv'nT aU8t0f Encwn P mon ts of Knights Templar, naming Grand En- 
campment, Phikdelphia; Encampment No. 1, Encampment No. 2, both of the sameOitv; 

*l\ U T h r’ 6nn ‘ : N °'. 4 Carlyle ’ ditt0 ' “ d * 0r “‘d Encampment at Stillwater, 
New York; also one in the City of New York; which brief statement is all tliat he pre- 

wl °M ?? '5 bje °j of Encam P nents at that period. By wliat anthority Temple No. 2 
established, and who wore its first officers, we have no knowledge. It is the opinion 

York •/" gh M “°y 1,k « other Templar bodies existing at an early date in New 
rk, it was organized by the self-creating process then in vogue, and to which reference 
was made by the Grand Orator at the organization of the Grand Encampment of New York 

mmTn mdep0ndent tai 1823 ' w h°n it petitioned for and received a warrant 

from the Grand Encampment of New York, under the title of Temple Encampment No. 

J T ?f m the P roceedin K* of the Grand Lodge of New York, at an emergent 

o^h'^rt:" 1 , 799 ’ n° r the Pnrp0Be ° f Uniting in the funor '* 1 servicea had in memory 
took 1 n 8 Pre8 ‘ dont ’ 0en - 0eor 8 e Washington, it appeared that the Knight. Templars 

I ml« fh JT ° n ref0renC ° to the “ Advertiser " of New York, 

under the date of December 30th, 1799, we find this order, Knights Templar are 

requested to attend to-morrow morning at teu o’clock iu the French Churoh, Pine St, 
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in fall d ■ss, with crepe around the arm, aword in hand, to join in the fnneral services in 
honor of .he memory of our late worthy Grand Master Lient Gen. George Washington, 
by order of Sir J.M., and, underneath G.M., ‘attested by Wm. Richardson, Scribe, 
December 30th, 1<99.’ ” The J.M. here evidently stands for James McDonald, who was a 
prominent and probably the chief officer for that year. Brother Creigh asks the question 
Was Gen. Washington a K.T.? If so, where did he receive his degrees? The notice 
gives him the position of having been a Grand Master of the Commandery.” Gen. 
Washington was not a Knight Templar, nor was he a Grand Master of Masons, inas- 
mnch as there was not then and never had been a General Grand Lodge of Masons. An 
effort had been made to organize such a national body, and Gen. Washington’s name had 
been proposed in connection with it as its chief officer; and the celebrated ode on Ma- 
sonry was quoted by Sir Knight Creigh in his history to prove, from its being dedicated 
to Col. Proctor as K.T., that he was a Knight Templar. In the body of the poem the 
following oocnra: “ Washington onr Father and our friend, whose fame had resounded 
over the land as onr Master Grand.” Knowing that he was not a Grand Master, it only 
shows the liberty which poets take with historical facts. 

The Grand Encampment of Knight Templars and appendant Orders for the State 
of New York was “ regularly constituted by the Sov. Grand Consistory of the chiefs of 
exalted Masonry for the United States of America, its territories and dependencies, sitting 
in New York.” This sovereign Grand Consistory of the ancient Scottish Rite of Herodom 
was established at New York for the United States of America, its territories and depen- 
dencies, in the month of October, 1807, by Joseph Cemeau, and is known in history as the 
Ceraeau body. The recognition, however, of the constitution of an Encampment of Knights 
Templar by a body of the Scotch Rite has never been conceded by other Templars or 
claimed by Scotch Rite Masons, and its constitution can only be justified by the lapse of 
years, the law of prescription, or the common consent of all Templar Bodies. There 
was existing in the City of New York at that date, as we also learn from Folger’s history, 
another association of Scotch Rite Masons organized by Emanuel De La Motta. He denied 
the legality of the establishment of the Grand Encampment, under the sanction of what he 
styled ‘‘Mr. Cemean's Grand Association." “ It is another proof," De La Motta says, “ of 
their title, one of reflection and information, being in the most pointed and positive op- 
position with the sacred engagements of Kadosch and incompatible with that degree." 
According to the common law of Masonry then existing and now prevailing, the Grand 
Encampment of Knights Templar could only have been organized by sovereign Encamp- 
ments of such, and there were then existing at least three in that jurisdiction, neither of 
which, nor any other, had any part or lot in its organization, nor did any of them for 
some time after come under its jurisdiction. To resume the history from the pnblished 
proceedings, wo learn that on the 18th of the fourth month, A.L. 5814, answering 
to Jnno, A.D. 1814, and the foundation of the Order of Knights Templar the 695th 
year, a number of Sir Knights being, agreeably to notioe, assembled at the place as- 
signed for their deliberations, this Grand Ei: ampment was opened with all due form 
and becoming solemnity, Brother Jonathan Schieffelin officiating as T.D. Grand 
Master, James B. Durand as S.W., and Toussaint Midy as J.W. The Sir Knights 
referred to here as having assembled pursuant to that notice were, inasmuch as they 
were all members of the Sovereign Grand Consistory, only Knights of Kadosch and not 
Knights Templar, althongh the Rituals of the two degrees were no doubt similar, yet con* 
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TTfr 1 - 

Er.fe, Bi. HM.,. LMt^.AMhat r.“!r.7~- j" ” °” J 

. totonoJ .k.tch ol th. foundation of th. order of Knight, Tmplo, to . ohW oilST 

ys the r ! C ° rd * t0 ,nclte tte u «««t interest, which was manifested by reiterated anl 

ment ’f^- Bt th ® 8811,6 time 10 P er P etn * te the motives that led to the estahlisT 

ment „, this Grand Encampment „ the groundwork of futnre "J* « ® 8t " 

J™? < *" CI " acconnt ot the Proceedings of the ceremonial that took place at this for 

«r BB 

8re conse qnently governed by their own private and individual lals ac- 
v 6 !^f ng “ponw anthority, because in fact none heretofore existed.’* It would 

sen iodwis treated Ind to” 1 ' 1 th*^ “*7“®* the P nblic how ‘be ^7 he himself repre- 

Masons at StSwlt hTsto^ It ! C ° Mtitntion8 of the Wf of Scottish Rite 
tnat period or its history. It seems to ns passing strange at this dav that . 1 : 1 . 

numerous Encampments of Knight Templars existed* New York none ofilm shi 
Plare e -^to° r ^t 611 ^ 1D - the ° rganization of<kGrwid Encampment of Knights Tern- 

.tThTiL T"” 7 . “ ■* • h “ M h *” w ” * * — » boa, C». ”i 

,1“" ® . Tl *“ "®“» ™» actordinglj in.tolM into Hoi, o0 . 

=^ffiS“£S£2£ 

to siv that “ To n^Li^ M ° tt8 ’ whom . we bo,ore quoted, in his replication procoeds 
n \ f 0 ^ >erceive names mentioned in their celehrated tahleau (officer* nf th* 

«ra^T pm “ ,) “ °» *■* - 

rand Encampment, is a thing so incompatible with the degree of Kadoech that everv 

nLZ^Ti hTOther 8rriviDg 8t th8t d6gree mn8t 8hnddw ^their improper ^ducj 
seems that the same set of officers presided over the two bodies, the parent 8ov Grand 

i 8 K d ‘J gh r. th \ G 7 ,d EnC8mpm6nt In tb ° ^TLjbere^ 

T ; ?* to of ^o^’ m the l*tter the same officers are called Knights Templars. 

T)ie committee appointed at a previous meeting of the Sovert»i<m fimnd r 
opon (h.Ormd fiooofder'o dooh L, p**. 

after which the whole was debated upon section hy section and agrJto iTtSe flS 

ssxt rs fy ’!* » “”*■>»- - - ^ 5£ is 

nosed of th n a r ° D ^ * m,t ’ Tbere appearing no further hnsiness to be dia- 

^t^Tof ^ vl0n8l T ^ or Grand Encampments of Knights Templar. An exami. 

its first T I e G«nd M* hi ° f thl8 0rand Encwn pment shows that DeWitt Clinton, 
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elected, as he ni the euoce* .a, ; ar on Jnne 27th. At a special conclare held the 20th 
w i? the D-.pnty Grand Master announced his death, when he. Sir Knight 

. 1 . Piatt, was elected his snccessor in Jnne of the same year, and he delivered a very 

interesting address commemorative of the death of their late illuatrions brother DeWitt 
Clinton, who for many years had presided over the deliberations of this Grand Encamp- 
ment. road the records, althongh they do not show him as ever having presided save 
at the one conclave of 26. The records nowhere prior to December .41. show the pres- 
ence of any subordinate Encampment. At this annual conclave, Cci imbian Encamp- 

™ nt *V' y t,Ca N °' 3 ’ Mort ®* No - 4 ’ U Fa y® tte No - 7, are reported as present or rep- 
resented by their proxies. The minntes of the said conclave, called in June, 1816, for the 
pnrpwe of conadenng the propriety of sending a delegate to the convention to be held in 
e phia, show that Sir Knight Thomas Lowndes was appointed such delegate. The 
minute of the annual conclare on the 29th of the same month shows that a warranc was 
issned for an Encampment of Knights Templars and appendant Orders sitting at New 
Or cans, whereof Sir Denis Richard Deschanet Dissesart was illnstrious Grand Master, and 
the Grand Recorder was instructed to correspond with Sir Knight Thos. Smith Webb, 
Deputy General Grand Master, resident at Boston, reqnesting that this Grand Encamp- 

72 7 y -^7°. red W ' th ° 0pieS ° f the COnBtitntion of the ^neral Grand Encampment 
the United States, for the pnrpose of so modifying the constitution of this Grand En- 
campment that it may conform thereto. A new constitntion was accord’- dy framed 
when the Grand Encampment of New York became a constituent body of the General 
Grand Encampment of the United States. The Grand Recorder, at a special conclave held 
1,1 “7 fV 7““ directed to transmit copies of the constitution to Columbian Encamp- 
ment No. 5 Indivurible Encampment No. 6 at New Orleans, and to each of the Encamp, 
ments at Albany and Stillwater in the State of New York, which would imply at least that 
these Encampments had come under its jurisdiction. In the minutes of 1823 Morton 
Encampment No. 4 was created, and this record dnly made, -‘It being stated that at the 
formation of this Grand Encampment Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 of snbordinate Encampments were 
left unemployed and held in reserve, for certain connections previously established under 
the old system, provided they should canse petitions to be duly presented therefor. No. 

2 has been the only one applied for and granted to Temple Encampment at Albany. The 
rest, Nos. 1, 3 and 4, remain unemployed; and in order that there mav uo t exist any irreg- 
ularity in the classification of snbordinate Encmpments hereafter, it was resolved that 
Nos. 1, 8 and 4 may not, as a matter of right, be claimed by any sovereign Encampment 
atter the regular sitting of this Grand Encampment in December next, and that t ose 
Encampments for which they were held in reserve shall after tlut day forfeit all right 
thereto, unless sooner applied for in a constitutional manner. 


Maryland, 1790. 

.• v?" i J n ”* tigation in the earl y hl8tor y of Templarism in this jurisdiction is materially 
lightened by the labors and researches of Sir Knight Edward T. Sohults, whose valuable His- 

tory of Freemasonry in Maryland oontains a very interesting sketoh of Maryland Com- 
mandery No. 1* 

At the very outset, however, we are met with a very discouraging remark. After quoting 
from Mackey s Encyclopedia that the English Masonic Templars are most probably derived 
from the body called the Baldwin Enoampment, he adds, » Brother Maokey does not in- 
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form us in what manner the Templar, of the United State, were derived from the Baldwin 
Encampment, and much less doe. he trace the connection between the Templar, of Eng- 
nd to that Encampment, nor does he or any of the many writer, npon the .nbject of 
American Templarum inform us at what period, by what authority or under what peon- 
liar circumstances the Encampment* were first established in this country." During his 
investigation into the origin of Maryland Encampment No. 1, he was fortunate in obtain- 
ing ocuments which clearly established the date of its organization, and many interesting 
fact* in reference to its early history, but he did not succeed in retaining any authentic 
information in regard to the source whence it emanated, and conseqnently he had nothing 
bnt theories to offer in regard to that important subject. Upon the organization of the 
aeoond Grand Encampment in Pennsylvania in 1814, Maryland Encampment No. 1, on the 
of that month, at St. John's Lodge Room, passed a resolution asking of the Grand 
Encampment of Pennsylvania a charter of recognition. We present the full text of the 
corresponding officer’s letter on the subject: 

OaOBOS A. Bim Esq, 

”* ol “ tlonent * r * d Into at a meeting of our Encampment held this 
evening April SOth, 1814, at St. John s Lodge Room, I have the honor to enclose to you ten dollars 

. “ *° clftim of ^ Urand Encampment for a Charter of Recognition, and the 

balanceto go intou fund to provide for the needful expenses of said Grand Encampment hereafter 

to the d ♦ ***** th “ Encampment ln receiving its number and rank according 

Y™ trill ? * COmpl * to or S“*“ tion <* took Place in the year 1790. 

* Zt J “ follow * : PWUp P- Eckel, Grand Master, Peter Galt, GeneraL 

members. Deamt * d ' Captain GeneraL I also enclose you a copy of our certificate, with list of 

I hare the honor to be. 

With respect, 

Your obedient servant, 

Archibald Dobbin. 

Agreeably to the foregoing request a charter of recognition was issued by the 
Grand Encampment of K-nsylvania to Maryland Commandery No. 1, which original 
charter is care .ully preserved in the archives of that old Encampment, bearing date May 
n ,1814, signed Wm. McCorkle, General Grand Master, attest. Geo. A. Baker, Grand 
Recorder. The officers named in this warrant or charter of recognition are the same as 
those named in the foregoing letter. 

As the Grand Encampment of Pennsylvania recognized the right of Maryland Encamp- 
ment to its old nnmber, 1, it was equivalent to an acknowledgment that it was entitled to 

To ail whom it may concern : 

the eppeodnnt 

the arid Grand Encampment should be tarnished with m ..IT-.- # s’"* ^ Grand Oon TentloD at the eetebllshlnf 

being thereunto h«l -STtally spj«r * C *'"* n of B ~°« n,Uon ' «*• A» by the -Id Conrii.utloo referent 

•ented In the -old Oonrentloolnnd hr taelr^^^ntw^ > n^n!n!tra 0f B * ),lmor ® ta the 8ut * ot •farrlsnd, waa re pro. 
•bly to the sold OonaUtutto” “owC^C Z ,™ ^ ^ Recognition conform* 

afore— Id. In rirtue of the Poww, -d AutlmriZ tol«mt 8U WUham KcCorkl* Oeoerel Orend Maeter 

Eokri Orend W-ter, Peter Galt. Gon.rriJ^Tnd A ^n^e^ f h "‘ P R 

Members of the sold Enrwrnpment- . Ie*n En-rnpnrent urriw 
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it oecanse of 1 to complete organization as an Eucampment in 1790. That Encampment, 
located in Baltimore City, lias had a continued existence w the present date. In the history 
referred to we find a fac-simile of a Templar diploma issued by this Encampment to brother 
and companion Sir Edward Brynan, stating that he had been dubbed and admitted as a 
Knight Templar and a Knight of Malta. No referenco is therein made to the Order of the 
Red Cron. This diploma is dated at Baltimore, January 16, 1782, and shows upon its face 
that the Encampment was attached to Washington Lodge No. 3, a confirmation of the 
fact every when patent at that time that the Royal Arch Chapters and Encampments of 
Knights Templars were held under warrants of Master Masons Lodges. It is to be re- 
gretted that the early records of this Lodge were destroyed at the time the British troojw 
burned the town of Havre De Grace in the war of 1812, which renders it impossible to 
obtain any information regarding this and other Encampments existing at that period in 
Maryland. The seal attached to this diploma is enclosed within a triangle, the passion 
cross in the npper angle, with the skull and cross bones underneath, the outer circle 
Knight Templars, Maryland, Baltimore, and is signed Philip P. Eckel, H.P., Johu Nelson, 
G. M. ; David Gedds, C.G. ; John Ogston, Recorder. A similar diploma was issued to Philip 
P. Eckel May 18th, 1812, having the impression of the same seal attached. In 1814 a new 
seal was made, differing from the former one in tbe lettering, having upon it Encampment 
of Knights Templar No. 1, Baltimore. 

Sir Knight Schnltz remarks that, “ A number of Diplomas, seals, etc., have of 
late years been brought to light, showing that the Orders of Masonic Knighthood were 
come.*red at very early periods in this country, but the source from whence they 
emanated, or under what authority the early Encampments were established, is in- 
volved in the greatest obscurity, inasmuch as the most valuable testimony thus far 
brought to light in regard to the origin of one, if not the earliest, Encampment estab- 
lished in this country, is presented in one of these diplomas.” We propose to make 
reference to some others as possibly tending to show, if not the origiu, at least the 
fact that the authority for this Encampment came from the old country. Sir Knight 
Macoy, in his interesting sketch of the history of Knights Templar in New York, presents 
this theory on this snbject : “that a few Sir Knights having received the Order in England, 
Scotland or Ireland, and having emigrated to this country, met together as they became 
known to each other by appointment iu a secluded place in New York and other parts of 
the country, and after testing each other by the best evidence iu their possession, organized 
themselves into Encampments or Conclaves, and assumed control of territorial jurisdictions. 



held In tbe City of Baltimore in the State of Maryland, and to he called and known hy the name of “ Encampment of Knight 
Templars No, I, Maryland ” heid at Baltimore, with full and adequate powers to confer the Orders of Knights of Malta and 
Knights of the Red Cross, with continuance to their Successors in Office, and Members for Erer. PROVIDED, NEVER- 
THELESS, that the said Sir Knights Philip P. Eckel, Grand Master, Peter Galt, Generalissimo, and Adam Denmead, Uap- 
tain-G^neral, and the other Officers and their Successors and Members, pay due respect to Our said Grand Encampment 
eud the Regulations thereof, otherwise this Charter of Recognition to be of no Focus or Effect. 

Given under Our Hand and the Seal of our Grand Encampment at the City of Philadelphia, In the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, this Second Day uf May, In the Year of Our LORD, One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fourteen and of Our 
ORDER, Six and Ninety-Six. 


Wi. McCokelx, 

General Grand I 


Attest: 

George A. Baker, 

Grand Recorder. 

Recorded in Book of Records of Charters Folio 90, Ac. 

licoaos A. Baxca. 
Grand Reccrd'jr 
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SSSH 

Brother Z^Tr^rr^' We are lnclined 40 think that 016 aeor 7 ot 

.^connection with the Marter Mason's Lodge, or a Chapter working nnder a Lodg^ 

Sfk niltT "““I*’" lM ‘ §tatCment ' which “ ““donhtedly tru£ complete^ 
"J Sir Knight M*»y'. theory, to which Sir Knight Schulte giro, in hi. adhesion Z 
«atemente referred to hySir Knight Macoyand the old diploma., sel« c “i Jt 

Ulght Templar degre6 w “ “"fr""* in and nnder the motion of a^ar- 
rant of a Lodge even many years later than the oeriod aniitmod • • a , 

eiirtence by Sir Knight Macoy, Schulte and others,-* wit X “dependent 

tion of ft °i rand J°? “ the P 0886 *"’ th ~“gh the purchase of the Bower collec- 

“ la T ““ m ^ r 0f 0 d ~1». etc., some of which bear directly umthL 

subject, and to which we will make a proper reference. 

we , T ^,rrn7 f r Ce t0 T the TT** ° f dip,0m “ by the 0n “ d of Scotland, as 
_J“? fr0m D , r ‘ Mu f™ J Lyon 8 ni *tory, was in 1768, at which time the Grand Lodge 

lC of bXhe oLlf 086Ph . GaTin ; MMter ° f Mar7 ’ 8 Ch *M ^ich was a Lodged 

S? ^ZlGT‘ y T e r Tw rV , ! ment ' * do * tod the P^^ 6 i-ning diplo- 

^ ^ ran ^ Lodge of England, however, as early as 1755 ordamd • 

d^tes grant* to brother, be sealed with the seal of Ma^n^d ^Gmi‘ 

rotary. e have before us one of these documents signed James Haseltine Grand 
Secretary, issned at London, April 11th, 1780. No reference is made in this doenmeni t 

H P 6r S A S d7m M T ni7 ; °“ iMned the 7th 0t Si*"**. 1W, hy the 
n.r., K.A.L., G.M., D.G.M., under the sanction of Lod^e No 82ft at tw.™ . 

county of Tyrone, on the registry of Ireland, certifies that Brother Edward Ktochelte bJ 

been duly initiated into the Sublime Socrets and Mysten^XyaT^W S 

3K! a^jjhe^r the 


which it appears that there was an F. * j, connection with* 

mg unde its wamnt The seal is that we are unable to decifheHt. W. 

sr:::rn * 

'tw 1 *! Th w “ igna '■ " the di P loma «e JohnO.' 

John Ralston, S.W., James Wiley, J.W., Biyan Kelley, Secretary To the Endmn! 

TIJJ? there “ ftn • ddition * 1 uame - Nilston Barton, who h*T the letters DOE 
tteched * name, while the initial letters following the other three aX S. ££ 
It. A.C,, G.M. These two diplomas show that the old Lodge on the registry of w 
and in 1797, while officered hy the same individuals, worked in differenf !wrees and 
issued diplomas certifying the degree which the can didate had received *a!Lh, 

^hVriest’ C lQ r ^ lge ’, N0 - 28 ’ Gb8gow ' on tho «gi*tiy of Scotland, reads that thl 
High Priest, Captain General and Grand Master of the Grand Koval a«> 1 i q „ 

»«»■-«• t: r 1 - Bwh " w »- 

an apprentice, passed fellow craft and raised Master Mason in said T^dfT l 4 
good character and behavior has had conferred upon him the honor of pawin^theThair 
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and consequently the Royal Arch, Excellent and Snper-excellent Mason, and as such is 
commended to the Illustrious Orders ronnd the Globe. A bine and a scarlet ribbon are 
attached to this diploma, on which is an impression in wax of the seal of a Chapter. We 
hare another issued in 1800 from the same City, Glasgow, under the sanction of a warrant 
of Lodge No. 611, which, however, recites that it is issued as a Grand Chapter; the words 
Encampment and Orders do not appear in this diploma. Another issued March 4th, 1800, 
under the seal of Unity Lodge, No. 137, at Plymonth, England, which certifies only to the 
bearer having received the sublime degree of M. M. in our Lodge. In addition to theee there 
is in the collection a large number issued d uring the years ranging from 1800 to 1816, the date 
of the organization of the Grand Encampment of Knights Templars of the U nited States. It 
is quite curious to note the differences in the phraseology of these instruments. Some com- 
mence with — “The nndersigned Master, etc., of the Lodge others with — “The High 
Priest, etc., of the Chapter, holding under the sanction of the Lodge No. — ”; others 
with— “ The High Priest, Captain General and Grand Master of the Grand Royal Arch, 
Excellent, Super excellent Encampment, held nnder the sanction of Lodge No. — on the 
registry of — some are given “Under our hands and the seal of the Lodge;” others, 
“ In testimony whereof we have hereunto our hands with the triangular seal of our En- 
campment;” some have a single seal, that of the Lodge; others have two, either the seal 
of the Lodge and the Chapter, or of the Chapter and the Encampment, and yet all be- 
longing to one and the same body and signed by the same set of officers, with different 
official rank attached thereto, showing plainly that the Chapters and Encampments, as late 
at least as 1814, worked under the sanction of Lodge warrants, conferred the Royal Arch, 
the Knight Templar and Knight of Malta degrees. In none of them do we find any rec- 
ognition of the degree of the Red Cross Knight, and in some the degree or reference 
thereto of Malta is omitted. There are two others, one issued as early probably — though we 
cannot determine— as 1805, another in 1811, by bodies working under the authority of the 
Grand Lodge of Ireland. We have heretofore expressed our opinion that the Knight 
Templars degree was introduced into this country at Boston by a military Lodge holding 
a warrant under the sanction of the Grand Lodge of Ireland; therefore these two diplo- 
mas possess no little interest One is ongraved and upon parchment, having at the top 
two flying angels, one on the right blowing a trumpet, the one on the * ft holding in her 
hand a scroll inscribed “ Glory to God in the highest; ” in the centre if \ seven-pointed 
star with a circle, in the outer rim of which is inscribed “ In hoc signo \ ces,” with the 
passion cross within the inner circle; at the base a serpent, skull and cr .a bones; sus- 
pended to this ia a triangle with inscriptions upon it “ Mors aut victoria; ” the caption 
reads “ In the name of the Holy Undivided Trinity, the three Persons and one God, 
Amen,” commencing with — “The Grand Master, D.G. Master, Captain General, G.M., 
D.G.M., S.B., etc., of the Magnanimous and Invincible Order of High Knights Templars 
dedicated to Moses and King Solomon in the Ancient and Sacred Law, and to the Faithful 
Soldiers of St John of Jerusalem in the Gospel Dispensation.” Its attestation reads — “ In 
testimony whereof we have lierennto set our hands with the triangular seal of our Encamp- 
ment,” the official titles attached to which are G.M. and Grand Sc Mary. Numerous 
engravings surround this diploma on either side and at the bottom. The seal is a well- 
executed impression in black wax attached to a black ribbon, and inscribed on the one 
side “High Knights” and on the other “Templars Encampments;” at the bottom, 
Dublin; within the triangle No. 1, a triangle with lights; skull and cross bones at the 
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hl^tZ SJLS * nd t? 1 “ d “• * erpent “ the *+ ^ diplonu, issued 

oShliT T S T"^ 011 “ ,0n,e ,orm or other «X50gni.mg the Trinity of the 

“ hU rep0rt to the 0nmd of Ohio for *86. re- 

■“*" M#C0 “ d ,ection of «» o* By low. adopted by the Grand Encamp- 

ment of Knight. Templar of Pemuylrania in 1814, for the gorernment of the Grand and 
•nbordintto bodiea, had m it the following:_‘A, the inrtitntion of the Mo*t Illurtriou. 
Order of Knight. Templar, acknowledge, revealed religion and positively inculcate, the 
devout worship of Almighty God, being the Mort Holy and Undivided Trinity, three in 
one and one m three. Father, 8on and Holy Spirit/ whieh words, he eaye, need no note, 
to explain their language, and thi. wa. two year, before the orgai xation of the Grand En- 
campment of the United States.* 1 

"£5*? ° f ? Ure Mromed ’ th#t a11 bodie. trace their origin 

reefly to Lodge, and Grand Lodge., we have an original Charter issued by the Grand Lodge 
or probably provincial Grand Lodge of Lancashire, England, dated May 18th; 1769, author- 

to W ° rk “ * Chapter ThU dement is rigned B'aney, 
It uZ S ST,"’ 4 “"* ** y®*™ ‘““lediately preceding the date of thi. document. 
U i. alro signed by John Allen, who was Provincial Grand Master for the Province of Lan- 
«^re, «d to it is also -appended the name of Jame. Heroltine, who was later, in 1780, 
Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge of England. H Grand and Provincial Grand Lodge, 
lwaed warrant, to the members of the Lodge, to open and work a. a Chapter, there can 

their" Lod 4 6 1 ‘ bout the 83016 ti “ 6 ‘bey i«med similar warrant, authorizing 

their Lodge, to confer the degrees of Knight Templar and Knight of Malta. g 

™iitL? > Z“ d r dal V n la . ter yearS beCOme fowled of great valne in construing the 
political history of countries in earlier year., so do we regard them old diplomas and seals 

d8terminin?nu ‘ ny0f the intricate proble ™ *>»ebing the 
a 7 P C ° nntryand iu En K land i yet after mueh study and 

whTn veblgal our8eIve8 m m:in y respects almost as ignorant of the facts we sought as 

We have in our library a small pamphlet of twenty-five pages containing the rules 
etc. of Grand Encampment No. 3 of the City of Dublin, to whieh is prefixed a short ae! 

of charges su * * U ' Ptafc,h W the role8 ™ a .cries 

of eharges su. i are given to officer, of our Or ud Subordinate Commanderie. at the 

preront date upon their installation, and also to tne newly created Templar. Throughout 
the rules no reference is made to Knights of Malta or the Bed Cross Knights; everywhere 
we find Sir Knight Companion and High Knight. Templar. In the introduction^ how- 
ever, allusion ,. not only made to, but a historical sketch i. given of, the Knights of Malta 
HospitoHers of St. John of Jerusalem, whieh degree wa« undoubtedly 
Templar * Encwnpment nnder the rulc s prescribed for its action as High Knight 

honomldtr T pre8uribiug P nn »bment for member, who .hall act dishonestly, dis- 

,, ” b y ’ properly or ‘"consistent with the rnlee of this Encampment, is added a fur- 
ther clause,-- or not agreeable to the general principle, of Freemasonry,” showing the 

«mhl Bm P an ° hW ° d P ate “ W ‘ ng th6 0,de8t with the unmistakable TemplaTy 

^ZZV ’J 0 ^ 1 *" ^ ^ iD Ameri - T* 1 - p b“e w designed by 2 
rother Hurd, heretofore referred to in 1791, and i. still in possession of St Andrew. 
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Chapter. Boston, an impression of which may be fonnd in Brother Chapman's work before 
quoted. He describes the plate as 16x(ty inches; on either side is a column, the one on 
the right being surmounted by a king, the one on the left by a scribe (this is like some 
of the old Irish plates), while others hare upon these two columns, instead of the king and 
•cribe, a oock and a lamb. Springing from around these two columns is a flight of seven 
steps leading to a vault, illuminated by the sun on the top; above are the scythe, pick, 
s»w>de and coffin; over or beyond these is a triangle surrounded by twelve burning tapers; 
resting on the apex of the triangle is a cross with a serpent entwined; above is the All 
Seeing Eye and the Paschal Lamb (these same emblems are also found on some of 
the old Irish plates); resting npon the abutments beside the steps, on the right, is an 
altar of incense; on the left a bee-hive; and from the same base rises an arch with 
the keystone, standing on which is the High Priest; within the triangle are the skull and 
cross bones, beside other emblems familiar to Knights Templar, Royal Arch Masons and 
Master Masons; at the bottom, flanked by the bases of the * a columns, is a notice or 
summons to attend a meeting of the Chapter. In that same year, 1791, August 25th, a 
committee was appointed to prepare the form of certificate to be given to any brother who 
might apply, and the following form was accepted at the meeting in September:— 

“Now, brethren, behold what glory, 

And see the people that come from the East ! ” 

“ We, the High Priest, First and Second Kings and Scribe of the Royal Arch Chapter held at 
Boston, and under the sanction of St. Andrew’s Lodge No. 82, of the Registry of Scotland— Do hereby 
certify and attest to all Men enlightened that the bearer hereof, our true, faithful, and well beloved 
Brother A. B. was by us received as a Master Mason, and as a Mark due to his diligence and Zeal, 
did on the — day of — in the year of our Lord 1791, exalt him to the degrees of Excellent, Super- 
excellent and Royal Arch Mason and Knight Templar, worthy to be received os such at all Royal 
Arch Chapters : And as such we recommend him to all Royal Arch Lodges on the face of the Globe. 
Given under our hands anti the seal of our Royal Arch Lodge in Boston, thi 9 — day of 1791, And 
of Royal Arch Masonry 329i, *;nd in the year of Masonry, 5791. 

Subsequently, however, and not likely till after the Chapter ceased to confer the Order, 
the words “And Knight Templar ’* and “And” in the attesting clause were erased by 
drawing a pen through them. Compare these with the following one issued i the same 
year by an Irish Lodge, th other by an Encamp-nent in Philadelphia three years later, 
when it had become pm tically independent r iho Lodge and assumed the name of 
Encampment: 

“We, the Captain General, etc., etc., of the Gonenii* Assembly of Knights Templar and Knights 
of Malta, do hereby certify that A. B. was by us dohb t. Knight of the Most Holy, Invincible and 
Magnanimous Order of Knights Templar, the trut- aithful So lier of Jesus Christ, as also of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, now Knip tits Mo., held at Newry, under the sano- 


Magnanimous Order of Knights Templar, the trut- aithful Sc lier of Jesus Christ, as also of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, now Knip tits etc., held at Newry, under the sanc- 

tion of Lodge 706, on the registry of Ireland, May 

“ We, the Chiefs of the Encampment No. 1. P & A the Most Sublime and Ancient Or- 
der of Knights Templar, Free and Accepted Master* mry, do hereby certify that our well be 

loved Brother A. B., is with us a regular registered Km, Templar and Knight of Malta, and that 
he has valiantly supported and maintained the great pne fdes of our Order, during his stay amongst 
us, to our great satisfaction. Therefore, we do most hear ecommend him to all the sublime and 
respectable Encampments In the Uaiverse ; hoping they dwer a pilgrim on his way ; and that 

this certificate may not be of service to any ether perscs ^ caus'd our said Brother to set his 

name adjacent to the seal Ne Varietur. 
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our 2 ^2,1^ Z'ZZ?'™* unto h ‘“ «***•*•. — 

™vw~, PhiUd *^ *- H «H at the E-t End Of tho 

J^TT’ U '™ npo “ th# ^ drtw “ ““»* ‘ho old member! of the Commander, that 
0 Bdtimow *- * »■*•* To the «szrif Sf 

indicted that it th*t e tim? U tL*? nbtfr0,n U “ di * !OT * ryof ^ di P lon “ «f 1808 , which 
IWLodH £? i Encampment n. hold onder the charter of tho Muter 

TW^nwn Jt i n0 Wn T • W “ repre8ented in «“ °«“ d Convention of Knight. 

tSSi l V GlMd I — ‘ ° f *%*• Templar Xn^i£ 
•gwe to come andlr^h *”*?’ “1 a,8O 0Ter »11 «uch EncampmenU in other State* a* may 
I^SbHen™ 7 K 7 Jn "f C “ ° f the Pame * ^ delegate from this Encampment 

M, ol M.^ ta KK '.ho i"n^' l! “ Ah '"*!l PU ““'" d W <■» “»*• 

&— »-« th.. a “"fT ”" 1 " “» G~H 

frt 44 rm. , * . Zj 1 w bne j 6 ** 18 ~o. In the following year. 1824 . it ©eiued 

earlier date than theearPiwt k' ght ” Brother Schult* states, “ was conferred at an 

thaUhe p^Tff^n T? ? '"** “ MM * Und ’ ^ hnt » » not conceded 

of the Encampments referred* 0 o, .’re 

ment oSig^m^wh!^ ^ ^ dip,0 "“ * 1802 ** E *»“ “ 

and worked ^nder^TL *hows npon ,ts face that it was connected with the Lodge 

* not J *80, which date is inscribed upon its seal Thu pari i oof ^ 

hearing an impresmon of that seal, is dated in raTL/tv w dooumen t. however, 
Maryland Encammnent 1 * ^ n } iS3 > aad thl8 Encampment, like that of 

SksSs^sssks 

dence a. to which of the early Encampments of 

Pennsylvania, 1794. 

in the'sZ! 2 I!" hi ? riCal daU tendin * to np the history of Temple - asonrr 

Stato of Pennsylvania^from^Fobriuny Hth^^H'D^ ^ttC November, ^See^by^Vlfr^'creigh 0 
Historiographer of Knights Templar of Pennsylvania T„ hi. V !/ bre,gh > 
Grand Commander? in 1858 R. F q,* _ n • * annual address to the 

KJ£5^-^ST“ s r : ‘““ 

auu Ior a wh,Ie ,n thls State was considered t> be under its 
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protection and care, it ie moet likely that its early history in this State may be clearly 
traced in the well and carefully lc »t records of our Grand Lodge, and he asks that appli- 
cation be made to the R. W. Grand Lodg* jf Pennsylvania lor permission to examine her 
records for that j* lrpoee, and to ';r nr therefrom any items of Templar history which may 
be found therein. Since that 'jfc, to wit in 1877, the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania has 
published Volnme 1 of its * / history, <' institution, minntes and proceedings from 1780 
to 1808 inclusive, in a large octave w .ame prepared nnder the direction and oersonal 
supervision of Sir Knight Chas. R Myers, who is himself a Masonic and Templar student, 

, tccem to the large and valuable library of his Grand Lodge. He presents a 

very interesting and valuable sketch of the early history of Freemasonry in Pennsylvania, 
fully substantiating the claim previously made in behalf of that old jurisdiction of hav- 
ing had established within its borders the first Lodge of Freemasons at Philadelphia in 
1730, b* T e do not find in this in trod notion any reference to Masonic Knighthood, 
and ' ter > ..ireful reading of the entire volnme, we find bnt two or three references 
then *\ 

In 1705 the Grand Lodge resolved that it is the acknowledged right of all wan an ted 
Lodges, so far as they have ability, to make Masons in the higher degrees; and we learn 
from the history of that jurisdiction that the Royal Arch degree was first conferred in a 
Chapter nnder a Lodge warrant in Philadelphia in 1758, and the degree of Knight Tem- 
plar as early as 1794. Pnor to the year 1786 the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania had been 
a provincial Grand Lodge, nnder the jurisdiction of the Atholl Grand Lodge of England. 
In this year it became a sovereign and independent Grand Lodge nnder its original char- 
ter, granted in 1764. It had vested in it full power and authority to grant warrants and 
dispensations for holding Lodges, to regulate all matters pertaining to Masonry, and to 
do and perform all and eveiy other act and thing which could be usually done and per- 
formed by other Grand Lodges. Under this and similar warrants the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania and other jurisdictions and their subordinates exercised the prerogative of 
conferring the higher degrees, r ~ that of Royal Arch Masonry and subsequently Kniffhta 
Templar. 

We learn from the minutes of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania of 1803 that Encamp- 
ments as well as Chapters met in the Grand Lodge Hall, paying the annual rent of $20 
for the privilege. The same year a communication was received by the Grand Lodge 
from the 8ublime Lodge at Charleston, S. C., upon which the committee reported that, 
As far as respects the establishment of Lodges for sublimo or high degrees your com- 
mittee are of opinion that the R.W. Grand Lodge has no jurisdiction above Royal 
Arches.” No action was bad upon this report, nor could the Grand Lodge have concurred 
in th* views of the committee, as we learn from another communication addressed to it in 
1807 by George Green, who applied to the G rand Lodge r the return to him of a certificate 
which he had received from the Grand Lodge of London, and intrusted to the ca; l the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. In this communication he adds, “Although you Disavow 
taking any cognizance of the proceedings of the society of people called Knights Templar, 
who meet in one of your rooms, I beg leave to inform you that they imposed upon Masoni 
and drew them into their society under pretense of its being a high degree of Masonry, 
and that they are sanctioned by a warrant given by you to Lodge No. 9.” We do not 
f nd that the Grand Lodge to* any action upon this communication, and the conclusion 

soems to be irresistible that ' a Grand Lodge did by its warrant sanction its Lodges at that 
vol. v. — 15. 
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irr confer the deene ot Knighta Tem ^ ^ «* 

d^lL, 1857 h t ^ 0mnd K ' nounoed its authority orer the Knight Templar 

dJ^r 01 * “f 116 minUteS ft ” d pr0Ceedillg8 of the 0n * nd ^ «. *o full and complete 
of T™^Tm * year8 ' Weare J arpri8ed that the d» to tending to tighten np the hiirv 
of Templar Masonry in the jurisdiction is so very meagre. Sir Knight Creigh, in the pre- 

face to hisflrst volume, says that “ The lapse of time, the decease of the Sir Knight, who 
flTSriSf °"l Knighthood in this State, the destruction of the minutes by 
, 6 ptr ! e "' ntlng ® pint of anti-masonry, were the originating causes which led to 

the detraction of many valuable paper./' From MacCalla's •• Philadelphia, the Mother 

1 v We ,earn tbat a dire calami ‘y occurred to the craft on 

?Xe mte w W ° 118,1 W8S ieatr0 ^’ together with many valuable 

Lodge minute books, papers, etc. This is much to be deplored, and yet we have no ex- 
planation as to how or why the Grand Lodge minutes should have been preserved while 
tliOB© relating to Templarism were destroyed. 

Sir Knight Creigh has been very indefatigable in his efforts to rescue from oblirion 

^ Templar ^ ln Pen “ a >'vania, and it is much to bl! 
regretted that he has detracted very much from its interest and value by his gross adula- 

tion of hi. State and the stilted stylo which so nniversally abounds throughout his work. 

EncalZentTb* I” y a al ° De "* We ind ebtod," he says, “ for the first Grand 

Encampment which was ever constituted in the United States. She therefore has no 

Te3 Tt tbe „ h T r ' th6 gWy ' &nd th6 imm ° rta,i ^ “ emblazoned upon her 

Id otSrJ a v ^ ° f ^ 1797 ’ WhC “ the invention met in Philadelphia 
and organ,, „ d the 0 ™"d Encampment, should be held as sacred as the 4th of July, 1776 " 
The history received the unqualified endorsement of the Grand Comraandery and its 

£’2 - V °^ “T K, ‘ ight Crci g h for his untiring zeal and the great 

a Iity manifested by him in the discharge of his duties as historiographer. This his- 

^ “hi^y ‘ 8 *T Pri ° r intr0ducti0n 01 macb evidence touching the 

early history of Templarism in America, falls into the common error of his predecesLrs 

Pta™ oTthe ^ , Ma8 °w ^ ighth00d ° f was *• lineal descendant of the Ten,! 

show 1 rt , n " t8 tLat ’ " We ^ no ®>d or authentic documents to 

•how when the present Templary was first formed in England, and look in vain for 

° f MMOniC Pr ° C , eCdingB Whi0h 8h0W the P r oo>« time when the Order 
rl!l T ?t r “ “° W T° gn,Zed in our land Placed itself under the authority of the 
P ® nn * ylvania iB d“« all the honor Brother Creigh claims foT her in 
the establishment of the first Grand Encampment of Knights Temnlar in v~o>? l * *u 
historiographer is greatly mistaken when had aims that" Inch o^on into 

American M aomo Knighthood the breath of life. It had existed manv ‘n 1 

waned to ito member, certificates printed from a copper-plate engraving 16x20 inches in 
which are two columns surmounted by an arch, and on the arch the motio « I„ l • 

Be g Eye, the top of the left-hand oolumn is surrounded with the sun, trowel, and gage; 
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on the right colnmn the moon and stars with the square, compass and man); under tlio 
arch are tents and a triangular table with lights thereupon, while seven steps aro placed be- 
tween the two columns. These emblems show conclusively, wo think, that the Encamp- 
ment in connection with the Chapter was working under and by a ..chority of a Lodge war- 
rant, and that it was not until a later period that it stood up as an independent body for 
itself. 

Historiographer Creigh claims that this certificate is another link in the chain of 
argument to elucidate the fact that the present degree of Knights of the Red Cross never 
had any connection with the Templar Order and Knights of Malta, but that it is an inter- 
polation unworthy of the high character of the Christian Orders of Knighthood. Sir 
Knight Creigh died before tho diploma or certificate from South Carolina was brought 
to light, else he wonld have been surprised to learn from this document that the 
Red Cross was conferred in an Encampment of Knights Templar as regular as any in 
Pennsylvania, and more than a decade earlier. There is also a form of certificate in ex- 
istence issued by the assembly of Knights Templars in Ireland abont 1791. We find from 
this that inasmuch as both certificates from Pennsylvania and Ireland include the degrees 
only of Knights Templar and Knights of Malta, that either Pennsylvania derived her 
Knighthood from Ireland or else both from the same source, while the Encampment of 
South Carolina, having the degree of Red Cross in addition, mnst have derived its au- 
thority from some other source, or else added the degree to the Ritual previously received. 

l\e learn nothing from Brother Creigh’s history in regard to the four Encamp- 
ments ^constituting tho first Grand Encampment of Pennsylvania or of the United States 
in 1 < 9«. ^ Ilis history also is equally silent as to the subsequent proceedings of that Grand 
body. Not an oflhcer is named, or the prococdirgs of the convention constituting it 
given, nor anything whatever of its subseqnent history, and we must conclude therefore 
that its duration was only for a short period. 

Encampment No. 1, constituted in 1794, presents tho oldest record in the posses- 
sion of the Grand Commaudery of Pennsylvania. Its light has never been extinguished, 
not even in the persecuting days of anti-masonry although it is truo the light shown dimly 
and its rays were occasionally obscured. 

Near the close of his volumo Brother Creigh puts in a claim for the earlier introduc- 
tion of Templarism into the State, that as early as the sevonth day of February, 1779, 
Thomas Proctor received all his Masonic degrees from entered apprentice to Knight Tem- 
plar in and continued a momber of Lodge No. 2 until May 18th, 1779. This Lodgo was 
warranted by the Grand Lodge of Atholl Masons, England, in 1758, bearing upon its reg- 
ister No. 69. Brother Creigh introduced in support of this olaim of the earlier introduc- 
tion of Templarism a poem whioli was published in the "Ahiman Rezon ” in 1782, written 
by Lieut Col. John Parke and addressed to Brother, Col. Proctor K.T., who was at the 
dato Master of the Lodge in which he received his degrees, and in which Sir Knight 
Creigh says he was mado a Knight Templar, although he does not refer to any rec jrd or 
produce any anthority beyond this poem, the dedication of whioh to him proves, he says, 
that he was a Knight Templar. The last line of the fourth verse states that Proctor was 
Master, while tho last line of the third verse declares that Washington was Grand Mas- 
ter. Now the proof of Proctor being a Knight Templar from this poem is of no higher 
character than is the proof that Washington was Grand Master, as the poet makes him to 
be. All Masonic history proves the falsity of this plea, and we can deduce from it no 
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discussed In th* i , , recall* a great many other matter* thoroughly 
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campmenta in other State* a* may be agreed to coma n y * no ^ ® n * 

b^^p^VrolCsnnE 

*— mss 
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mention in on, mfc~„„ t T “ T? , °. 1 ’ B *“ l ”“ , > of whioh m, Lore nmd. 

nsssriSairjrErr “t l 

~ axr. stir**- 

- t“r wr - ^ ■* — 

the protecting *gi* 0 f it* mother Lodge, in^which * **!!!. 
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Lodge of Pennsylvania, however « we w! a. T ^“"'P^ent existed. The Grand 
diction over it* original Encamnm nf *-i 8Fe ***^» continued to exercise juri.-t- 

:rnZ^irX""£“Ss 1 

constituent. in '54 of one of the rival Grand F " ^ 11 r ® T1Ved and bec,me one of tho 
Creigh, however, claims to Ito ieml^ m ^ ^ Sir Kni * ld 

campment, and would render it immnriJi i • orgttmzatlon ot the first Grand En- 
Orand Encampment the written words "j! 0 P o"* Up °“ *” documonto isroe d by the 

the word, “anno ordinis ’’ wllH^ “ a °* urt,UD ordlnia Pennsylvania^ instead of 

should be written ®op 69 for the year 1867™ Oth" *q£ * p P I,M to no 0rd or, lienee it 
.hoi, orir. tan tho Lmituti^ oTL"2, <££ “• 7 h ' d *‘« 

sanctioned by usage, nay, Winde d a J *? f ^ ndere of our Order, 
apon tliis im^Zt'qi.esir-' Tl Zrd P '""?**• «**» of this Gmnd Body 
to hi. adviceVbut did the hJ? U ° f *«■»»>* !«• no heed 

when the third or hist Grand EL^^ZST * ^ 1864 ' 

n stating that other Grand Oommanderie. dated their origin from the oonrtituting of 
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their first Grand Body, Sir Knight Creigh overlook* the fact that no other State had two 
distinct Grand Conunanderies, while Pennsylvania had not less than four. Grand Master 
Gardner, of the Grand Comtnandery of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, in his address 
to that Grand body in May, 1865, after remarking that he was awaro that in Pennsyl- 
vania there was a Grand Encampment in the earlier part of this centnry, and that it pro- 
fessed to confer the Order of The Temple, " that Commandery,” he says, “faded away." 
He further remarks, “ We have then for our gratification not only the fact, which is now 
nniversally conceded, that this Grand Encampment is the oldest Body of Masonic Knight- 
hood upon this continent" This claim of Sir Knight Gardner seems to have roused the ire 
of the Pennsylvania champion, and he devotee many pages to the refutation of this statement, 
overlooking his own in reference to the history of the first Grand Encampment He had 
stated “ How long it continued in existence we have no means of ascertaining," and again 
— “ But when this Grand Body ceased we do not know, but certainly it did cease to exist, 
and a few years after its organisation; ” bnt Grand Master Gardner did not claim that 
the Grand Encampment of Massachusetts had a prior origin to that of Pennsylvania. 
His remark that there was a Grand Encampment iu the early part of the century is a suf- 
ficient proof of the fact, independent of another that the Pennsylvania Grand Encamp- 
ment was organized in 1757, while that of Massachusetts was not until 1805. When re 
read the controversy between those two State*, so long and bitter in regard to the or- 
ganization of the first Lodge in America, we are reminded of the dispute between Brutus 
and Caseins, in which Rrutns had understood his friend Cassius to say that he was a better 
man, when iu fact Cassius had only remarked, “ I am an older not a better man than yon. ” 
In 1865, when Grand Master Gardner delivered his address, it was, as he says, a nni- 
versally conceded fact that the Grand Encampment of Massachusetts, which has had an 
uninterrupted existence since 1805, has required at no time any revival to stimulate it into 
life. Its assemblies have been regularly held, notwithstanding the bitter persecutions of 
the auti-masons in their day. The Grand Encampment or the Grand Commandery of 
Pennsylvania was really only eleven years old in 1865, while the Grand Commandery of 
Massachusetts had reached its sixtieth year. From 1803 or '4 to 1814, and again from 
1825 to 1854, two interregnums of thirty years, there was no Grand Encampmeut in 
1 enusylvania. On the 13thand 14th days of June, 1816, a convention was held in Phila- 
delphia for the purpose of organizing the Grand Encampment of Knights Templar for the 
United States of America. At this date there were existing three Grand Encampments, 
that of Massachusetts, the oldest organized, May 6th, 1805, the Grand Encampment of 
Pennsylvania, organized February 15th, 1814, and of the State of New York, organized 
June 18th, 1814. 8 

oir Knight Thomas Smith Webb, had been knighted in one of the Encampments in 
Philadelphia, the date of which cannot now be ascertained, bnt it was, as all writers 
agree, some time immediately preceding the year 1802. In this convention there was a 
great diversity of views between the representatives of the Pennsylvania Grand Encamp- 
ment and thoso of Massachusetts and New York, styled by Sir Knight Creigh “ the New 
England Delegation,” implying that they worked together at least We will give the 
causes of difference in behalf of each in their own language: M. W. Sir Thomas Smith 
Webb communicated to the Grand Encampment over which he presided at Boston 
the following report -“June 11th, 1816, the Pennsylvania Grand Encampment ap- 
pointed a committee to report upon the establishment of a General Grand Encamp- 
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therefore regarded the Webb work as a NeT England h ° m6 mtel ? < ! Uted or ameuded > and 
and F.E. Master m prereqnisite for all KriSto TemS "J. u,n, « the . d * r8 » of 
Pennsylvania refused to acknowledge the Wk of WWbLn? PnnClPa ' rea8 °“ why 
Snow), vas that they had in tho Mm-t i ^ a * 80Cia ^ ;e8 (Fowle and 

distance of 1085 years from each other on 8 *!! 0 C0I “! ect< ! d tW0 PTents w ** ich transpired at a 
erection of the Temple and tho oth rl' • 6 ,, P P enin *> ln tbe timo °* ® n K Solomon at the 

ib. ... lh ’r ,k “ .u... .b. «b, 

able objection was the degree of K • h! ^ ? hr “ tlan d “P bn8ation - But another insuper- 

t.rrf L fcifKS *.*• “r 1 “*»* ~»5> 

well said that the Grand Encamnme t * ° Ur ;illnstrioi18 Brotl, er Gardner has 

U» Kt. 1 , .bid, u™. ZTSK °L : — H»a. I.I.nd W f„„id,«d 

b...». re ,.„,. ( rcr^^r' “* ^ 8 “~ w "“ 

CONNECTICUT, 1796. 

Templary wm introduced into Connecticut in July i 7 q« n.i , . 

from a quotation in the sketch of tho history of the nJ’ 1? ?V? Colchester, m we learn 
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High Priest And Sir Knights Templars, and afterwards receired th j degrees of Knights 
of Malts and Mediterranean Pbss.” Here again we find the Red Cross Knight con- 
ferred at abont the time, if not before Webb received the degree of Knight Templar. 
This Body held meetings in *98, '99 and 1801. In 1819 it received a charter from the 
General Grand Encampment. No written records of the first three meetings of this old 
Encampment are in existence, the only evidence we have of them is fonnd in this . ’d 
pamphlet We learn also from another small pamphlet, published in Newfield, 1799, 
entitled “A hint to Freemasons as to the organization of tho Institntion at this time.” 
This pamphlet contains this paragraph,— “ In the year 17)6 at Colchester were intro- 
duced three degrees, namely,— Knights Templar, Knights Malta, etc., of which the author 
knows nothing, only that he has been informed by one of the Order that they exerciso 
the power without co^utntion or warrant” There seems to be a oonfiict between the 
first pamphlet mentioned and the Charter, the pamphlet stating that a Charter was re- 
ceived from London in June, 1801, while the Charter makes the date September 5th, 1803. 

The “Connecticut Gazette,” of Jnly 2d, 1800, recites the order of procession for 
the dedication of Freemason’s Hall, at New London, which took place June 24th, 1800, 
in which Knights Templars were assigned a place in the line. April 6th, 1810, the En- 
campment again elected officers with the same titles, who held their offices till April 28tli, 
1819, v Ven the Encampment came under the jurisdiction of the General Grand Encamp- 
ment of the United States. 

It would seem from the records of that Body that their authority to confer the degrees 
had been called in qnestion, for at an Assembly held April 6, 1810, the following was 
P a88e d> ** Voted, that this Encampment do establish the Charter both receive! . from 
London, to be the authority by which they hold and exercise their right of making Knight 
Templars.” 

In 1819, this Encampment was presided over by Thomas Smith Webb, with Henry 
Fowle as Generalissimo. And in Connecticut, as in every other State where an Encamp- 
ment had existed, they have put in a claim as having the oldest regular chartered Encamp- 
ment in the United States, claiming that those having a prior existence, received their 
authority, if they had any, from the Supreme Council of the 33d, or some other un- 
authorized source. 

Sir Knight Lncins E. Hunt, the writer of the sketch, does not inform us from what 
body in London the Charter he refers to was obtained, much less does he satisfy us as to 
its authority for issuing such a Charter. 

We have an old copy of the by-laws of Washington Encampment No. 1, being that of 
Colchester, in which the names of the members from July, 1796, are published. At that 
date there were six members. Prior to 1800, six additional ones were added, and there 
we;e thir '‘■x additional Knights created and admitted to membership previous to its 
passing u ,he jurisdiction of the Grand Eucampmenl of the United States. 
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We have presented the data elsewhere showing that the Grand Encampment of Hun- 
chneetta and Rhode Island, and of New York, two of the three then existing State Grand 
Encampments, appointed delegates to meet in convention and constitute a General Grand 
Encampment. The delegates so chosen by these bodies were present, took a part therein 
and were elected to office; and although the record is defective in not showing it, yet it is 
a tact that they appeared in said convention as the delegates from their respective Grand 
Encampments, and not from the subordinate Encampments of which they were also 
members, as the published proceedings would lead us to believe. 

Sir Knight Gardner made an examination of the records of Boston Encampment, 
the first on the list, and found that it did not send any delegate or delegates to the con- 
vention of 1816. Sir Knight Thomas Salisbury, of St. John's Encampment, Providence, 
R. I., afterwards Grand Co mm a n der of that old Grand Encampment, examined its reoords 
and reported that hefonnd no mention of the appointment of any delegates to any conven- 
tion in 1816, nor the report of any delegates. The reoords of Newbnryport Encampment 
previons to 1820 are lost, therefore the facts cannot be verified as to that body, though 
there can scarcely be a donbt that :t sent no delegates to the convention. Past Grand 
Master Gardner also examin. 1 ail the records of Darius Council, and no reference to the 
appointment of any delegates .nld be found. Sir Knight N. R. Gonld, of Newport, care- 
fnlly "xamined the records of Washington Encampment, Newport, and reported that no 
delegates were appointed to attend the convention from that body. Wo have no donbt 
that it is equally true as to all the other Encampments, that not one of them was repre- 
sented. On the contrary, the representatives who took part in the proceedings of that 
convention were the accredited delegates from their respective Grand Encampments. 
Past Grand Master Gardner in his history says. " The tenth section of the original con- 
stitution adopted in 1816 provides that ‘ the Jurisdiction of the several State Grand En- 
campments shall not extend beyond the limits of the State in which they shall respectively 
be holden, except in case wherein, before the formation of this constitution, a Grand 
Encampment had been formed by a unitod representation of the Encampments in two 
adjoining States.’” "Is there any donbt as to the two States referred to in this sec- 
tion?” inqnires Past Grand Master Gardnor. Wo think there can be none, inasmnch as 
the only Grand Encampments represented in the convention were those of the Grand En- 
campments of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, and of New York, md which formed the 
General Grand Encampment. 

In th.s connection he propounds the following query: “ Was there any other Grand 
Encampment formed by a united representation of the Encampments in two adjo ining 
States except in Massachusetts and Rhode Island ? ” We answer, yes. The Second Grand 
Encampment of Pennsylvania formed in 1814 was composed of Encampments in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Maryland and Delaware. Inasmuch, however, as the Grand Encamp- 
ment of Pennsylvania was not represented therein, the language could not possibly refer 
to that organization. The Grand Encampment of Massachusetts and Rhode Island was 
present and represented at tho organization of the General Grand Encampment in 1816, 
and has been represented by its delegates at every session since. 

At the date of the organization of the General Grand Encampment in 1816, there were 
Encampments in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, in New York, Pennsylvania, Maine, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, Sonth Carolina and Louisiana, and there were 
Grand Encampments in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, in New York and Pennsylvania. 
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Virginia, May 5, 1853; Oeorgia Encampment, at Auguata, Georgia, May 5 th, 1823; Mount 
Calrary Encampment, at Middlebnry, Vermont, February 20 , 1824; Trinity Encamp- 
ment, at UanoTer, New Hampshire, March 24, 1824; Waihington Encampment, at the 
city of Waihington, Jannary 14, 1825; LaFayctte Encampment, at Georgetown, Sonth 
Carolina, March, 1825; DeWitt Clinton Encampment, at Portimonth, New Hampihire, 
Jannary, 1826; Mount Uoreb Encampment, Hopkinton, New Hampihire, May 1 , 1826; 
and Charter! of Recognition to Colnmbia Encampment, at Colnmbia, South Carolina, 
January 24, 1824; Warren Encampment, at Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, July 4 , 1824; Win- 
chester Encampment, at Winchester, Virginia, Jnly 4 , 1824. 

“ Th * t the Qcnoral 0ran d Generalissimo has granted the Mowing Charters, to wit: 
Webb Encampment, at Lexington, Kentncky, January lit, 1826; Miami Encampment, 
at Lebanon, Ohio, March 14, 1826; and a Charter of Recognition to South Carolina En- 
campment, at Charleston, Sonth Carolina, September 23, 1823." 

The resignation of Sir Oliver M. Lowndes, the representative from the Grand En- 
campment of New York in the convention which constituted the Grand Encampment, 
was annonnced, and snitable resolutions in recognition of his services were passed. An 
application was at that early day presented and considered from the city of Mexico, pray- 
ing the establishment of an Encampment of Knight? Templar in that City, bnt no action 
was n. Applications have been made from the same City from 1826 to the present 
peric t, t*itd with no better success. 

It was voted that Encampments holding Charters from the General Grand Encamp- 
ment in the several States where there are no Grand Encampments may be represented in 
this General Grand Encampment, as some of them were, from which we learn, as also from 
other sonrees, that Charters in most instances at that early day wore granted, rather than 
Dispensations. Indeed, with the exception of the dispensation issued in 1317, and another 
in 1825, Charters direct were issued to the first twenty-six Encampments created between 
the years 1817 and 1835. 

The M.E., Ilis Excellency DeWitt Clinton, Governor of New York, was re-elected 

G.G.M., and R.E. Jonathan Nye, of Claremont; New Hampshire, Depnty General Grand 
Master. 

The fourth assembly was held in Now York, September 14, 1829, Deputy General Grand 
Master Nye presiding, James Herring of New York, General Grand Recorder pro tem. The 
Depnty General Grand Master delivered a brief address, which, however, does not appear in 
the records, directing the attention of the General Grand Encampment to the loss they had 
sustained since their last meeting by the death of the Most Eminent General Grand Master 
Sir DeWitt Clinton. A committee was appointed to prepare suitable resolutions to be spread 
on the minutes of the General Grand Encampment, expressing their respect for his memory 
and sorrow for his loss. The deceased Grand Master had been very prominent in public as 
well as in Masonic affairs. He had presided over the Grand Lodge of the State of New 
York for many years, was Grand Master and Governor of the State at the time the Morgan 
excitement began. He was succeeded in office by the Deputy General Grand Master Sir 
Jonathan Nye, of New Hampshire, and James Herring, of New York, was elected General 
Grand Recorder, both of whom were present at the next triennial meeting. 

At the next conclave, being the 15tli, held in Baltimore November 29, 1832, Marvland 
Encampment No. 1 at Baltimore camo nnder the jurisdiction of the General Grand En- 
campment, and had its Charter duly endorsed by the Grand Officers. The Grand Master 
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committee on the doings of the General Grand Officer*. The Gen. Gr. Master md Deputy 
were re-elected, and the Gen. Gr. Capt Genl. promoted and elected Gen. Gr. Go ralisrimo, 
and Sir Wm, H. EUis, of Connecticut, elected Gen. Grand Captain General The En- 
campments in Ohio were authorised to form a Grand Encampment. 

General Grand Encampment met in triennial conclave September 10th, 18*4, at New 
Haven, Conn., Sir Joseph K. Stapleton, D.G.G. Master. 

A written report from the General Grand Master containing an apology for his non- 
attendance was present'd by the G.G. Bee. This, however, does not appear of reo rd or in 
the published proceedings. 

The Deputy G.G. Master also presented a brief report of his doings. The committee, 
through Sir Archibald Bull, presented a revision of the Constitution, 1 % ich was adapted. 
It is essentially the same as that of 1835, and is pnblished with the proceedings. 

A Charter of Recognition was granted to the old South Carolina Encampment N®. 1, 
whose existence we have elsewhere traced back to 1780. 

Indivisible Friends Encampment No. 1 at New Orleans, wli assn charters by 

the Grand Encampment of New York before the organization 0 ateral Grand En 

campment, was at this conclave enrolled npon the roster of the G. ( apmea t and can* * 
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elapsed since the presentation of that report l The thanks of th<* General ( F amp- 
meut were presented to Sir Knight Reese for the faithful and able manner a »u jh he 
had discharged the various dnties connected with the several offices be ha- heM a the 
General Grand E n ca m pment. He appears indeed to have be<*m the most **nt offi cer 
connected with the body np to that date. At this session a ’resolution was adopt©*! de- 
claring that Past General Grand Master James M. Allen, for hut conduct w hho*. ag 

funds which came into his hands in the discharge of the tea of his arils the 

censure of the General Grand Encampment, and that he «• notifWt t«» amount 

in his bauds before the next triennial meeting, or appear at that time *how cause 

why he should not be expelled. Not appearing at the next con<~ was duly 

expelled. 

Sir Archibald Bull, of Troy, New York, was elected General Ora water, the 
Deputy re-elected. General Grand Captain General promoted, and Sir Wm. L lubbard, 
of Columbus, Ohio, elected General Grand Captain General, and the Ge* *ral Grand Re- 
corder reflected. 

Judge Hubbard, from Ohio, now for the first time puts in an appearance, and his 
coming was destined to work wonders in the organization, and infuse into it system, order 
and new life. The General Grand Recorder reported he had devised and cansed to be 
engraved a Seal for the Body, which was adopted. Tho design is nondescript, and not 
adapted to the purpose for which it was intended. Strange to say, however, it is retained 
to the present day, and every attempt of his successors to introduce a herald io design has 
been frowned upon by those who have no taste in snch matters. 

The tenth triennial meeting, as the conclaves were then called, was held at Columbus, 
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A proposition vu at that early day ooniidered to select a permanent place for holding 
the meetings of the General Grand Encampment This failed as it did again in 1886. 

The work was exemplified before the Grand Encampment by the E.'. V oters 
of DeMolay and Boston Encampments of Boston upon actnal candidates in their 
Asylnm. In the case of the Grand Encampment of Virginia, the Gen* Grand Encamp- 
ment resolved to maintain the same position and relation toward it as had been done in 
previons yean. A communication from Pittsburgh Encampment No. 1 , working nnder 
Charter from the General Grand Encampment, was presented, reciting that a clandestine 
Body of Templars was working in Philadelphia nnder a revived warrant granted by the 
Old Grand Encampment of Pennsylvania of 1814, which really had ceased to exist for 
twenty or twenty- five years. The Gen* Grand Encampment sustained its subordinate, 
and refused to recognise the validity of the other. 

The committee on the doings of the General Grand Officers reported that the Gen. 
Grand Master had submitted to the committee all his official correspondence, consisting of 
the letters and communications received by him, and his letter- book containing copies of 
the letters he had written, and noted the fact for the pnrpose of expressing their ap- 
probation of the carefnl and bnsiness-like manner in which the G.G.M. had performed 
his dnty. The committee commended his example to his successors. He had indeed in 
one triennial period bronght order ont of confusion* G.G.M. re-elected; Sir Knight Ellis, 
of Connecticut, D.G.G.M.; Sir Kt. Chas. W. Moore, of Mass., G.G.G.; Sir Wm. T. Gonld, 
of Georgia, G.G.C.G.; and Sir Benjamin Brown French, G.G. Recorder, who became the 
active associate and fellow-laborer of the G.G. Master, and in 1859 sncceeded him as 
G.G. Master. 

The meeting of the year 1853 (the twelfth) was held Sept. 12 th, at Lexington, Ky., — 
the first time G.G. Officers were all at their poets. The Grand Encampment of Kentncky, 
in addition to those of the last meeting, was reported present, and an Encampment from 
Indiana and Past Grand Masters from Massac hn sett". New York, Connecticut and 
Kentucky were also represented. 

The report of the Gen* Grand Master covers fourteen pages. He reports having issued 
i dispensations for the formation of twelve Encampments located in ten different States. 

In speaking of Templary he always and everywhere calls it Templar Masonry , which is 
worthy of note, as in these latter days we have new lights who declare there is no connec- 
tion between the two organizations. He reported that the Grand Encampment of Vir- 
ginia had receded from its position of non-allegiance. He recommended an amendment 
to the Constitution, so as to avoid the unnecessary prefixes to the officers; this was done 
in 1856. He reported the death o f Sir Knight Joseph K. Stapleton, of Maryland, who 
for fifteen years had filled the position of Depnty G.G.M. Brief reports were presented 
by the other officers. The General Grand Officers were re-elected. Sir Knight Tncker, 
of Vermont, presented a very fall report npon the elaborate report of the G.G.M* which 
proved of equal interest. The reports of the several committees Bhow a manifest improve- 
ment over corresponding doenments of the previons meetings, a remit donbtless due to 
the example set them by their great chief. 

The work was again exemplified npon an actnal candidate, this time by Webb En- 
campment No. 1 , of Lexington. The most important labor of the meeting was *he ap- 
pointment of a committee consisting of Sir Knights Gilman, of Maryland; Moore, of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island; Gould, of Georgia; Mackey, of South Carolina, in addi- 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

GRAND ENCAMPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1856. 

A T the 13th conclave, which assembled at Hartford, Conn*, on the 9th day of 
September, 1856, ten Grand Encampments were represented, viz . : Maine, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island, Vermont, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Texas, and the following States by Subordinate En- 
campments: New Hampshire, Maryland, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, California and the District of Columbia, twelve. A 
number of new members entered the body for the first time, some of whom were then, 
and others at a later period became, prominent lights in the Order. One, Sir Kt. Fellows, 
of Louisiana, Grand Master in 1871; Simons of New York, for twenty-one yearn Grand 
Treasurer; and Parvin, of Iowa— fifteen years Grand Recorder — who wrought a great 
change and improvement in the office in the style of its published proceedings and other 
needed changes. 

The Grand Master read an address of seventeen printed pages, reporting in detail his 
official i*cts and views of Templar Masonry. He reported that he had made a personal 
visit to the Grand Encampment of Virginia, and had succeeded in harmonizing the an- 
tagonism so long existing between that body and the G.G. Encampment. Also that he 
had prepared the way for the union of the two rival Grand Encampments in Pennsylvania, 
one composed of Encampments holding allegiance to the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
and the other by those organized by the General Grand Encampment. He reported 
having issued twelve dispensations for the forming of new Encampments in eight different 
States in the South and West. 

Among the valuable subjects reported was a “ Digest of Decisions,” which went through 
a second edition, and became the basis upon which Gr. Recorder Parvin, in 1871, published 
a Code of the Decisions of Grand Masters Hubbard, French, Palmer and Gardner. He 
reported that he had exercised a supervision over the whole of the Subordinates, whether 
State or otherwise, ignoring the fact that the State bodies were constituent and not sub- 
ordinate bodies. His iron will overcame all opposition; this, however, did much to arouse 
a spirit of jealousy and hostility to the National Body, ever since entertained by many 
leading Templars and Grand Commanderies. He reported that there was no Rule estab- 
lishing a uniform dress for the members at large, and deemed the present time demanded 
the correction of the evil. This was an entering wedge to the inauguration of that feature 
in Templary since styled ‘‘fuss and feathers.” He reported that no unlawful competition 
▼OL. T. — 16. 
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or collision or even nnkind or unconrteons feelings had been manifested on the part of any 
of the Subordinates, but, on the contrary, the most fraternal and truly knightly courtesy 
had distinctly marked the course and character of all. The conclave was begun, continued 
and closed in a love- feast such as has not been equalled since in any meeting of the Or. 
Encampment 

The Gen* Gr* Master and Recorder reported that they were unable to procure copies 
of the published proceedings prior to 1826. Able committees were appointed upon 
all the leading topics: Morris, of Kentucky, chairman of the committee on doings of G.G. 
Officers; Gilman, of Maryland, on Fiuanco; Morgan Nelson, of Virginia, Dispensations 
and new Encampments; Mackey, of South Oarolina, on Grievances, and the veteran 
Tucker, of \ ermont, on Jurisprudence, all of whom presented full reports. 

T. S. Gourdin, of South Carolina, offered the following resolution, which was adopted, 
and he made chairman of the committee. 

Whereat, A correct history of the Knights Templar, subsequent to the martyrdom of our re- 
vered Grand Master, Jacques De Molay, has never been written; and whereas such a history would 
greatly tend to produce unanimity of sentiment among the Brethren of the various Masonic Rites 
and to place our illustrious Order in its \-ue position before the world, and whereas, also, the ma- 
terials for such a work can only be obta.ned in Europe, 

Be it therefore resolved, that a committee be appointed, whose duty it shall be to report, at 
their earliest convenience, concerning the feasibility of producing an accurate histoi of the Order 
of Knights Templar from the death of the Martyr to the present time; and the best method of ac- 
complishing this object. 

Sir Knight Gourd iu at that date was misled, as were all his associates, in the absence 
of authentic and reliable data for Templar history, and entertained the belief that the 
Templary of the United States was identical and in continuation of that of the Templary 
of the Crusades. As chairman of that committee, he, at the succeeding conclave, pre- 
sented a most interesting report, now classed among the rarities of Templar literature. 

Gr. Master Hubbatd, chairman of the Committee on Constitution, reported that the 
committee liad been aided in their labors by Sir Rob. Morris, of Kentucky, and suggested 
that he be added to the committee, which was agreed to; and later, Sir Kt. Morris sub- 
mitted the draft of a Constitution substantially as it was adopted and first published iu 
1856. 

The famous Charter Oak of Hartford blow down during the week of the conclave, and 
the Hon. iBaao W. Stewart, owner of the property, presented the Gen. Grand Encamp- 
ment with a fragment, which the Grand Body ordered to be made into a Cross and deposited 
with the G. G. Treasurer. 

The G.G. Encampment further resolved that it “could not outertain Masonic com- 
munications of any kind from a body of clandestine Masons unrecognized by the Grand 
Encampment of New York (in which the body was located.)” Here the principle is fully 
recognized that a G. Grand Body of Templars msy take cognisance of the legitimacy of the 
Masonry or degrees of a Body Grand or Subordinate— a position which in these latter 
days is deuied by Borne and doubted by other orthodox Masons and Templars. 8ir Knight 
Morris, from the committee on the doings of the G. G. Officers, submitted a lengthy and 
valuable report on the G. G. Master’s Address. “ Comparing it with all the offioial state- 
ments that preceded it, from tho origin of this governing body of Sir Knights to the year 
1847, what a revolution has your active, talented and distinguished Chief Officer effected 
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The Grand Encampment accepted the invitation of the Sir Knights of Maryland, and 
voted to hold » a eighteenth triennial at Baltimore. Sir Win. Sc wall Gardner, of Mini 
chusetta, was elected Grand Master, and Sir John D. Caldwell was re-elected Grand 
Recorder. 

The Eighteenth Triennial Conclave was held in Baltimore, September 19th, 
1871. The order of exercises was varied from former occasions. 

The Grand Encampment was cordially welcomed in an elegant Address by Hon. Bro. 
John H. B. Latrobe, M. W. Gr. Master of Masons of Maryland, to which Grand Master 
Gardner responded in suitable terms. 

Grand Master Gardner delivered also an Introductory Address before the reading of 
his triennial report, much more voluminous than those of his predecessors. The enter- 
tainments, parade, etc., provided by the Local Committee, were also far in excess of 
those inaugurated at St. Iahus. An interesting report was presented by’ Sir Jas. II. 
Aopkins, who had been commissioned to investigate the subject of the origin, etc., of 
the Modern Order of the Temple during his late visit to England and the Continent. 

The Memorial of the Grand Commandery of Virginia presented by Sir Kt. Robt. E. 
Withers, since Grand Master, asking leave to withdraw from the Grand Encampment, 
was rejected. John Q. A. Fellows, of Louisiana, was elected Grand Master, and Theodore 
Sutton Parvin, of Iowa, Grand Recorder. Both these Sir Knights entered the body at 
Hartford, Conn., in 1856, memorable as the year of the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion. There was no business of general or special interest transacted at tlifs meeting. 

Nineteenth Triennial Conclave. 

The Grand Encampment met in triennial Conclave in New Orleans December 1st, 
1874, Grand Master Fellows presiding. 

The two important subjects of legislation at this conclave were the adoption of the 
Code of Statutes, and further legislation on the subject of Uniform, authorizing the Grand 
and subordinate Commanderies, using tho black or old costume, to continue its use and 
so have uniformity in variety. 

Sir Jas. H. Hopkins, of Pennsylvania, was elected Grand Master, and the Grand Re- 
corder re-elected. 

Twentieth Triennial Conclave, Cleveland, Ohio, August 28 tii, 1877. 

Sm James Herron Hopkins, M. E. G. M.; Sm T. S. Parvin, Grand Rec. 

The Grand Encampment was cordially welcomed in appropriate addresses by the re- 
presentatives of the Grand Lodge and Grand Encampment of Ohio, appropriate 
reference being made by the Grand Master and by the Committee on his address to the 
part which the Knights Templar of the United States took in the patriotic exorcises of the 
Centennial year of American Independence, and the National Exposition at Philadelphia, 
in commemoration thereof — 

Several proposed Amendments were made to the Constitution and Code. The Fi- 
nances were reported by the Committee in a healthy coa lition, and the recommendation 
of the Grand Master to increase the tax and establish ai. lowment Fund rejected, as it 
was thought that the amount already assessed against the Grand Commandery would be 
more, as subsequent experience has proved, than sufficient to meet all the necessary ex- 
penses of the Grand Encampment. 
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of the high appreciation entertained for his faithful aud efficient service as Grand Treas- 
urer for twenty-one years. This Conclave was the occasion of the assembling of the 
largest number of Sir Knights ever before gathered together, and the number of their 
visiting friends was far in excess of those ever before attending sneh a meetiug. Sir 
Knight Benjamin Dean, Boston, Mass., wan elected M. E. G. M.,aud Sir Knight T. S. 
Parvin of Iowa, re-elected Grand Recorder. San Fraueisco, Cal., was designated for the 
next meeting, August 21st, 1883. 

The Twenty-second Triennial Conclave, Convened at San Francisco, Cal., 
August 21st, 1883, Sir Benjamiu Deau, M. E. G. M., Presiding. The Grand Eucamp- 
ment met a most cordial and royal welcome at the hands of the people and the Sir 
Knights of the Pacific Coast On Sunday Religious services were held in the large 
Asylum, which was suitably decorated for the occasion, and a sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Graud Prelate, Sir Knight Clinton Locke of Chicago, listened to by thousands 
of Sir Knights and citizens. Preparatory to the opening of the Grand Encampment, 
addresses of Welcome were delivered by the Governor (General Stoneman) and others. 

The Grand Master presented an address of unusual length, incorporating many facts 
of great historical interest, relative to the early introduction of Templary into the United 
States. He also presented a lengthy correspondence with the Convent General of Eng- 
land, and the causes of the failure to negotiate a Treaty of Amity between it and the 
Grand Encampment. He fully discussed the subject of the Ritual, and presented that 
of the old Grand Encampment of Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

The subjects of Templar Uniform and Ritual were again uppermost in the delibera- 
tions of the body ; that relating to Uniform was again deferred, as was also that of the 
Ritual of the Order of the Temple. The Ritual of Malta was accepted aud adopted. 

The several proposed Amendments to the Constitution and Cone were not acted 
upon, but the Committee, R. E. G. M. Hopkins chairman, reported that 

“it is the unanimous opioion of lhe CommiUec that these propositions cannot be legally acted upon at this 
Conclave/* The Constitution, Section 67, prescribing the method of amending that documeol, aod lhe Statute 
contains this qualifying clause: “Provided, however, that any member intending to submit a motion relative to 
a change of the Conslilutioo, Statutes or Ritual shall give notice, etc., aod notice thereof shall be inserted in the 
summons otherwise no inch motion shall be entertained .” 

No gammons had beeu issued, the Grand Master having failed to issue one, as had all his 
predecessors ; since the term of Grand Master Hubbard, who originated the system, there 
is no law requiring the Grand Master nor any one else to issue a summons. 

The Grand Encampment took an official part iu the laying of the Corner Stone of 
the Monument, to commemorate the virtues and deeds of Sir Knight the lute President 
of the United Stntes, Janies A. Garfield. Sir Robert E. Withers of Virginia was elected 
M. E. Grand Master, and Sir Knight T. 8. Parvin of Iowa, re-elected Grand Recorder. 
St. Louis, Mo., was designated for the next meeting, September 21, 1886. 

The Twenty-third Triennial Conclave, Convened at St. Louis, Mo., Septem- 
ber 21, 1886. Sir Charles Rootne, R. E. Deputy Graud Master, presided, in place of 
Graud Master Robert E. Withers, who had soon after the close of the last triennial con- 
clave received the appointment of U. S. Consul to Hong Kong, China, and departed for 
his ]>ost. Grand Master Withers returned to the United States from China, arriving in 
St. I/>uis during the election of his successor, Sir Charles Roome, whom he installed into 
office, aud then retired, with the sympathies and good will of the Sir Knights. 
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Four daily sessions were held, and much rontine business transacted. Sir Knight 
J. P. S. Gobin, of Pennsylvania, was elected M. E. Grand Master. Denver, Col., was 
selected for the next meeting, August 9th, 1892. 

The Twenty-fifth Triennial Conclave, was held at Denver, Colorado, 
August 9th, 1892. The visiting Sir Knights received a most cordial welcome in the 
“Silver City.” Addresses of welcome were made by the Governor of the State, the 
Mayor of the City, and the Grand Commauder of the Grand Commandery of the State. 
To these, M. E. Grand Master Gobin responded in grateful terms. He said “ it was a 
most fitting occasion that the 25th or # Silver 9 Anniversary of the Grand Encampment 
should be held in the ‘Silver City,' as it commemorated not only the great progress of 
Knights Templarism in a quarter of a century, but also the wonderful development of 
this great Western metropolis.” In his address, the M. E. Grand Master said : 

“The banner of ‘ Cro»» * has a well-defined and deservedly prominent position in every State and Territory 
in the Nation, the Territory of Alaska alone excepted. Peace in all our CV cils has prevailed, and prosperity 
marked the onward march of Grand and Subordinate bodies as a rule. A marked increase in the membership, an 
extension of the Commanderies into the newly-formed States and Territories, and the healthy financial condition 
of the various bodies are the evidences of increased seal and continued devotion to the Ordr .** 

The Report of the Grand Recorder showed an increase of 67 Subordinate Com- 
raanderies under jurisdiction of the Grand Commanderies; 8 under jurisdiction of the 
Grand Encampment; and an increase in membership since last report (1889), of 13,873. 

The Rituals of the Illustrious Order of the Red Cross and the Valiant and Mag- 
nanimous Order of the Temple were reported and adopted, and it was resolved, that afler 
January 1st, 1894, no other Rituals for these Orders shall be used within the jurisdiction 
of the Grand Encampment. 

A committee was appointed to revise the Constitution, Code of Statutes, Edicts and 
Laws, and to report the same to the next Triennial Conclave. Four daily sessions were 
held, and a large amount of important business was disposed of. Boston, Mass., was 
selected for holding the 26tli Triennial Conclave, August 27th, 1892. New officers were 
elected and installed; Sir Knight Hugh McCurdy, of Michigan, as M. E. Grand Master. 

The Twexty-sixtii Triennial Conclave, was held at Boston, Massachusetts, 
August 17th, 1895. Preceded by a parade, in which appeared 20,000 Knights, accom- 
panioned by 140 hands, numbering over 3500 musicians, the officers of the Grand 
Encampment were escorted to the Masonic Temple, where addresses of welcome were 
made by the Governor of the State and the Mayor of the City. M. E. Grand Master 
McCurdy responded in his most felicitous style, acknowledging the great compliment 
paid the Grand Encampment. 

M. E. Grand Master McCurdy, in his Address to the Grand Encampment, said : 
u In 1816 there were only 8 Commanderies or Encampments, as they were then called — 
only 500 Knights Templar in the United States. Now we have a membership of 110,- 
000 ; 40 Grand Commanderies, having under their jurisdiction 950 Subordinate Com- 
manderies, and the Grand Encampment having 30 Subordinate Commanderies.” 

The report of the Grand Recorder showed a table of comparisons, which gave the 
increase of Commanderies, Grand and Subordinate, and the total increase in membership 
during the last three years, as compared with the previous three years. It showed an 
increase of 13,879 members as against 13,873. The total was given as 106,670. Sir 
Warren La Rue Thomas, was elected Grand Master, and Pittsburgh, Pa., to be the next 
place of meeting, October lltli, 1898. 
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of Knighthood witlfM^nr^lTlhTotl.o^S t^T *' ”** Section 

-uent. The latter declared that 8.2^152. ! T 8 "' ° f the Graild D-camp- 

G r J tf*- — *«» tbe General Gra,,d 

and Sir Knight John A. Gerew.tf ™ ^ MoSt Eminent Gra nd Master, 

September 6th, 1904. The Sessions oHto C^J* ld “In" Franfiisco « California, 
tendered for that purpose by Golden Gate Comm I "v* * 6d 1,1 Golt,en Chile’ Hall, 

cisco continuing for three days, M. E Sir Kni.rht h" 7 ’ n°‘ 16 ’ 8tationed “ San Fran- 
The opening of the Grand Enrampmcnt S ^ *«“*-*■ 

character. On March 24th, 1904, Grand Master IF . Zo V 1 ,SItat,0,, of an unusual 
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mal Conclave, to which a favorable resnons d Mastcr . of Kngland to attend this Trien- 
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headed by the Right Hon., The Earl of Fust ° f E "S land a "d Wales 

Supreme Grand Master, made pjgri.nagc to Sm. Fran/' En,, ' ne,,t a,,d 
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BROTHER HENRY WARREN RUGG. 83° 

After three years of most successful rule as M. E. Grand Master of the 
Grand Encampment Knights Templar of the U. S. A., Bro. H. W. Rugg, D.D., 
died at Providence, R. I., on July 21st, 1910, close on the eve of the 31st Tri- 
ennial Encampment at Chicago, over which, in the ordinary course of events, 
he would have presided. He will be widely missed as a Mason, and as a man, 
whose warm heart responded to every call for human sympathy , and whose words 
of encouragement expressed a high conception of human responsibility. 

The Order of the Temple was conferred upon him in 1863 at North Gardiner, 
Maine. He removed to Bath, Maine, where he was active in the organizing of 
Dunlap Commandery, of which body he was a charter member. Removing to 
Providence, R. I., he affiliated with St. John’s Commandery, No. i, and was soon 
elected its Eminent Commander. A few years later he was elected Grand Com- 
mander of the Grand Commandery of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, holding 
that position for two years, and its writer of correspondence for some twenty years 
until his decease. He was the Historian of St. John’s Commandery at its Cen- 
tennial celebration in 1902, and rendered a like service for the Grand Coin- 
mandery of Massachusetts and Rhode Island in 1905, when he edited the volume 
containing important information concerning the origin and history of Templary. 

Brother Rugg was in his 77th year at the time of his death. He was a native 
of Massachusetts, but had resided in Providence, R. I., for over 40 years. He 
was made a Mason soon after attaining his majority, and in the years near 
following rccicved the Degrees conferred in Chapter Council, Commandery. and 
cottish Rite. The $^rd Degree in the Scottish R i was conferred upon him 
by the Supreme Council of the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction at the session held 
in Boston, September, 1900. 

Grand Master Rugg entered the Grand Encampment at the 20th Triennial 
Conclave held at Cleveland in 1877. At the 25th Conclave held at Denver. Col- 
orado, in 1892, he was elected Grand junior Warden, and at the 30th Triennial 
Conclave held at Saratoga, in 1907. he was elected by a unanimous vote to be 
the head of the Grand Encampment, which high office he dignified in every 
possible way. There are but five Supreme governing bodies of Teinplary in 
the world, their centres being the United States, England and Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Canada. 

Although Bro. Rugg devoted much of his attention to the Templar Order, 
he was deeply interested in every branch of Freemasonry, and always sought to 
promote its prosperity. He had scarcely passed his majority when he became a 
member of Fraternal Lodge, Barnstable, Mass., and shortly afterwards became 
the first Master of a new lodge at West Dennis, Mass., and shortly after of Solar 
Lodge, Bath, Me. Removing to Providence he affiliated with St. John’s Lodge, 
and he was Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island. Bro. Rugg has 
written much on Masonic and Templar ubjects, and was editor of the “Free- 
mason’s Repository” for over a quarter of a century. He delivered many public 
addresses and orations, many of which, on account of their literary and Masonic 
value, have been issued in printed form. 





Brother Henry W. Rugg, 33 ° 
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While the Eart of Euston , Most Eminent Grand Master of England and Wales, and his suite were In the 
Asylum of the Grand Encampment on the third day of the Conclave, the Committee on Foreign Relations made 
report, by its Chairman, Sir Knight John Corson Smith , of Illinois. The report dwelt in fraternal terms on 
the relations of amity exi* .mg between all of the Supreme Jurisdictions. Australia, which three years since was 
somewhat irregular in its Templar Masonry, was rented regular and flourishing. The close attachment existing 
between the Great Priory of England and Wales, and the Grand Encampment of the United States was expressed 
in the visit of the Grand Master of the former body to the Grand Encampment, and by reference to the frequent 
visits of Sir Knight Smith in his official capacity as chairman to the Great Priory of England. 

The venerable Sir Knight Smith was visibly affected upon the conclusion of his report, and the Earl of 
Euston responded in terms of dignified appeal for a closer union of the English 1 peaking races. The scene waj 
inspiring. The seven dignitaries of the highest Templar body in England, the Grand Masters of the United 
States and Great Britain standing side hy side, Ihe venerable Chairman of our Foreign Relations Committee on 
their left, the Past Grand Masters and officers of the Grand Encampment ranged on either side, the back ground 
of the stage setting being the American and English flags, and the Grand Encampment itself represented hy 
nearly three hundred uniformed delegates forming the foreground of the picture. Those who were fortunate in 
being present will recall the incident with pleasure in after years. 

Sir Knight George M. Moulton, of Illiuois, was elected Most Eminent Grand Master 
and Sir Knight J. A. Gerow, of Michigan, Y. E. Grand Recorder, and Saratoga Springs, 
New York, to be the next place of meeting, July 9th, 1907, 

The Thirtieth Triennial Conclave, was held at Saratoga Springs, New York, 
July 9th, 1907. The Grand Encampment Sessions of this Conclave were held in the Town 
Hall Theatre, ard were continued for three days M. E., Grand Master George M. Moulton, 
presiding. The total membership of the Order in the Grand Jurisdiction, according to 
the report of the Grand Recorder, was shown to l>e 172,149. 

Sir Knight Henry W. Rugg, was elected M. E. Grand Master; Sir Knight William 
B. Melish, Deputy Grand Master, and Sir Knight John A, Gerow, Grand Recorder. 

A committee was appointed by the Grand Master to procure a suitable testimonial to 
the value of $250 for presentation to the retiring Grand Master, Sir Knight George M, 
Moulton, in recognition of the able performance of his duties for the past three years. 

The Grand Encampment adjourned to meet in Chicago, 111., on August 9, 1910. 

The Thirty-first Triennial Conclave was held at Chicago, 111., August 9-12, 
1910. — At the opeuing of the Thirty-first Triennial Conclave , of the Grand Encamp- 
ment of Knights Templar held at Chicago, 111., August 9-12, 1910, the loss of Grand 
Master Henry W. Rugg was keenly felt. A beautiful tribute was paid to him by 
Acting Grand Mauler William B. Melish, who said iti part : 

“ It k great sorrow that I assume the duties and responsibilities of tlie office of Grand Master, made vacant 
by the death ot our beloved Grand Master, Henry Warren Rugg, who entered the asylum above on Tuesday, 
July 21, 1910. 

11 While I have known for months of the illness of Grand Master Rugg, and thut his disease was thought to be 
incurable, yet I had hoped with him and his family that he might be spared with strength enough to attend this 
Triennial Conclave , to gratify his great desire to preside over the deliberations of the Grand Encampmeut and 
present his report of his acts as Most Eminent Grand Master during the past three years. His re|x>rt is here, 
complete and ready for consideration, bis spirit and the influence of his splendid life is about us, but his tired 
body is resting on the beautiful hill of the cemetery at Providence, amid the waving of trees, overlooking Ihe 
beautiful valley and the peaceful river, while the requiem of the winds murmur his last words, ‘ At rest . at rest.* 
Early in June I visited him at his home in Providence, and attain on July 10 and 11 T paid a second visit to 
see him, at his request, to receive his messages of fraternal love and of farewell to the members of the Grand 
ncampment and to the Sir Knights of the order. He discussed all Templar matters as calmly as if he were 
going on a long journey, and giving directions for the continuance of his work during his absence. There was no 
regret expressed ; he had learned to say ‘Thy will de done.’ He said Goodbye, this U not the end, we shall 
meet again.* We sat clasped hand in hand, in the shadow of death, witli no fear or trembling, and for a half-hour 
kept knightly vigil and were strong *• 
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One of the moat important event! of this Conclave is the revision of the laws and 
regulations, and the adoption of a new Constitution for the Grand Encampment. It is 
the fir d general revision that has occurred in the Order for many years. Acting Grand 
Master William 2 ?. Melish presided at the meetings, and it was through his diplomacy 
that several rough places were negotiated without serious delay. He arranged the sched- 
ule so that the sections over which there was prospect of any difference should be taken 
up first, when the members and officers of the Conclave were fresh, and these were put 
through with a minimum of debate. The Constitutional Committee’s report was adopted 
with the exception of two or three articles, to be fully discussed later. 

The International Alliance Treaty after six years of labor on the part of a Committee 
has been signed by all the Knights Templar Grand Organizations in the world, and it 
became effective from the time of its adoption by the Conclave. This Treaty, known as 
the “Concordat ” originated six years ago with the Grand Encampment of the United 
States, its purpose being to bring about a thorough working agreement between the 
Grand Organizations of Knights in the English speaking world, and to absolutely define 
the jurisdiction of each so as to prevent any possibility of conflict in the future. The 
Committee which has had these delicate negotiations in charge for the last six years and 
which finally reported a Concordat signed by the officers of the Grand Priories of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Canada, is composed of Sir John Corson Smith , of Illinois, 
Sir William B. Melish f of Ohio, and Sir E. Bentley Young , of Massachusetts. 

THE CONCORDAT. 

When those splendid Orders of Knighthood, the Knights Templar and the Knights 
Hospitaller of St. John of Jerusalem, or Knights of Malta, were known and active 
powers for the protection of Christianity, with fortified posts of defense on the islands of 
the Mediterranean, they were duly organized in languages, each nationality being governed 
by one Commander and the united organizations by one Grand Master. When in the 
progress of time and the changes of civilization these bodies ceased to be of armed war- 
riors, and taking on the forms of civil government for the advancement of morality and 
the protection of virtue, it was still found necessary to continue the organization in form 
and mauner as best serves our advanced civilization and national requirements. 

Thus it matters not of what nationality or to what religious sect our members belong, 
the tendency is to be drawn together iu the one service of onr Heavenly F ather and in 
behalf of our common humanity, the better to aid in bringiug into a more close and 
intimate friendship the uumerous bodies of our Order now established in all parts of the 
civilized world and especially the English-speaking countries thereof. 

Therefore, we the lawfully authorized representatives of 

The Great Priory of England and Wales of the United Religious and Military Order 
of the Temple and of St. John of Jernsalem, Palestine, Rhodes and Malta, in England 
nd Wales and the Dependencies thereof; the Grand Encampment of Knights Templar 
of the United States of America ; the Religious and Military Order of the Temple 
Great Priory of Ireland ; the Great Priory of the Religions and Military Order of the 
Temple in Scotland and Dependencies of the British Crown ; and the Sovereign Great 
Priory of Canada, present to each other and to the Governing Bodies we represent^ the 
following Treaty of Amity or Concordat and earnestly recommend Its approval : 
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First; It is hereby agreed by the Governin'* Bodies of Knights Templar and Kulghts 
of Malta here represented, uaraely : 

The Great Priory of England and Wales of the United Religions and Military Order 
of the Temple and of St. John of Jerusalem, Palestine, Rhodes and Malta, in England 
and Wales and the Dependencies thereof; the Grand Encampment of Knights Templar, 
United States of America ; the Religious and Military Order of the Temple Great Priory 
of Ireland; the Great Prioiy of the Religious and Military Order of the Temple in 
Sootlaud and Dependencies of the British Crown ; and the Sovereign Great Priory of 
Canada, each being the Governing Body in its own country, that each of these Governing 
Bodies is Supreme in its own Jurisdiction and this acknowledgment is also jointly made. 

/Second.* That we deem it expedient and in the interest of the Orders in our respective 
Jurisdiction that snch rules and regulations should be made and promulgated as may 
tend to draw more closely together the members of the Order in our respective countries, 
and promote the interchange of courtesy and hospitality. 

Third: That any Preceptory or Commandery working under a charter granted by any 
one of these Governing Bodies shall not confer the Orders recognized in that Jurisdiction 
for a less sum than required by the laws of such Governing Body, or upon any one not a 
Companion of the Holy Royal Arch in regular standing in both a Lodge and Chapter. 

Fourth : These Governing Bodies agree mutually to support and uphold each other, 
and declare that auy member of the United Orders who may be suspended, excluded or 
expelled by any one of the Governing Bodies shall not be affiliated to any Preceptory or 
Commaudery under the jurisdiction of the others. Nor shall they in any way recognize 
any body professing to be a Body of Knights Templar in any country which does not 
hold a Dispensation or Warrant from one or other of these Governing Bodies. 

Fifth: We the contracting parties mutually agree that neither will issue any Dispensa- 
tion or Warrant authorizing the establishment of any Preceptory, Priory or Commaudery 
within the jurisdiction of the other, and that ail Templars shall be received according to 
their rank at home, on an equal footing with those among whom they shall respectively 
come, taking precedence according to their official rank or degrees, and among those of 
equal rank according to the seniority of their Commission or Warrant. 

Sixth : Each of said contracting parties agrees not to recognize any other Templar 
organization or authority within the Jurisdiction now embraced by these contractii 
parties, each recognizing the absolute aud exclusive control of the other over all matterw 
pertaining to the Order withiu its Jurisdiction. The Grand Officers elected are 

Sir William Bromwell Melish, of Cincinnati, Ohio, Most Eminent Grand Master. 

Sir Arthur McArthur, Troy, N. Y., Right Eminent Deputy Grand Master. Sir W, 
Frank Pierce, San Francisco, Cal., Very Eminent Grand Geueralissimo. Sir Lee S. 
Smith, Pittsburg, Pa., Very Eminent Captain General. Sir Joseph K. Orr, Atlanta, 
Ga,, Very Eminent Grand Senior Warden. Sir Jehiel W. Chamberlin, St. Paul, Minn., 
Very Eminent Grand Junior Warden. Sir H. Wales Lines, Meriden, Conn * V. E. 
Eminent Grand Treasurer. Sir John A. Gerow, Detroit, Mich., V. E. G. Recorder. 

The Grand Master-elect announced the names of the appointive officers and the 
principal committees as follows : 

Very Eminent Grand Prelate — Sir John M. Walden, Emeritus Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. Very Eminent Grand Standard Bearer — Sir Leoni- 
das P. Newby, Kuightstown, Indiana. Very Eminent Graud Sword Bearer — Sir Fred- 
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PART IV. 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED SCOTTISH RITE 
MASONRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

CHAPTER XLII. 

ORIGIN OF HIGH-GRADE MASONRY. 

THE CHAPTER OP CLERMONT OR RITE OP PERFECTION OF HERSDOM AND COUNCIL Of 
EMPERORS OP TfcE EAST AND WE8T. 

I N undertaking to write a history of Scottish Rite Masonry it has been onr purpose to 
present to the reader as its prominent feature a statement of facte rather than our 
own personal sentiments or conclusions. Esj»ecially shall we strive to be governed 
by this rule when we come to treat of the Rif' 1 i ;« the United States, being well aware of 
the fact that there has been much, and there still exists, more or less diversity of opinion 
among the best-informed members of the Order as to many important events and trans- 
actions connected with the introduction, progress and present condition of this great 
Masonic Rite in the United States. 

We wonld not mar the valne of Mr. Gonld’s great history, nor injnre its popularity 
and usefulness to the entire Masonic fraternity of the United States, by adding to it 
anything of our own not fnlly substantiated by documentary history. If such a pres- 
entation of Scottish Rite Masonry shall prove offensive to some, and no one who writes 
history can hope to please all, we shall not feel individnally responsible. 

We ha> frequently been asked to refer parties to some good and reliable history of 
the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, and have been compelled to answer that there is no 
such work. Most of those who have treated the subject historically, have written blinded 
by prejndice and hitter enmity against any and all kinds of High Grade Masonry, more 
especially against the Scottish Rite. Most prominent among they; writers are Clavel/ 
Ragon,* Findel,* Rebold 4 and Folger. 5 (See page 502 for Notes.) 

These writers attribnte nearly all the ills that have affected Masonry to the influence 
of High Grade Masonry. One of them (Ragon) says, 

"8chism indicates the darkness of any system not fonnded on troth; there can be no 
schism in mathematics. The three symbolio degrees, having for their basis natnre, never 
have and never can prodnee a sohism.” 

This pretty rhetorical flourish is not snpported by the Historical facts. The greatest 
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*££ *"*“ *^ Ut the midd,e of th * *“* c#ntn, 7» and only ended 
with the Union in 1813, to confined exclusively to eymbolio degree Mamins The 

Khjim in South Carolina, which ended in the Union in 1817,and1h^e in the Grand 
Lodge of New York in 1823, ld37 and 1833, were begun, carried on and ended by the 
jymbohc or three degree Muon. themaelrea. High Grade Maaonry did not figure in any 
w»y as the cause of these celebrated Masonic feuds. 6 ^ 

Gr^^L h * Te r! tte *T D J b ? ,nb i ect th “ “ generally known aa High 
Grade Masonry originated shortly before and about the middle of the last century * 

1717™ e Zrr °J ! b 1 ° rand , Lodge 0t EngUnd ’ the *»* * n the world, occ^red in 
1717. There is no satisfactory evidence that there was more than one decree of Masonic 
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the ceremony of making a Mason than an obligation, a yery simple one too, and the in 
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.. n W, I h ‘ he n grea ‘ °^ ge made in the di'tinctive character of the Order at the organise- 
tion of the Grand Lodge of England, sometimes called the “Revival” when Masonry 

IT""! ! rT't form “ nd bec * me P are 'y Philosophical, or in Masonic parlanS 
Speculative in its character, came also the multiplication of degrees, and additions to 
the primitive, uncouth jargon known as the "Mason’s Catechism." 

We hare no evidence of any other than the three Craft degrees being known or 
practiced in England, Ireland or Scotland until about 1740 when the Royal Arch made 

(Notes to page 87.) 
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e aux persecutions de I’autontd ; productions etrangdres, indignes, qui, d’un lieu de paix d’union et 
d amour, font un objet de discorde et de liaine. 

Orthodoxie Ma^onnlque, Paris, 1853. 

* History of Freemasonry, Leipzig, 1860. 
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representations of Christian doctrine, and a parcel of fables, too silly to be repeated ^ 
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it« appearance aa a Masonic degree— the first mention of which, so far as known, waa 
in a pamphlet published in 1744. 1 

We accept it as an axiom, that onr modern system of Freemasonry had its origin 
in England early in the last century, and that there was but one degree; we use the word 
degree as it is now understood, a particular ceremonial, something more than the mere 
investing of the neophyte with a sign, a grip or token, and a word, or words. 

The beginning of evolution in both ritual and degrees was nearly contemporaneous 
with the beginning of modern Freemasonry. 

Anderson, in his Constitutions, makes mention of the “ Master o Part,” but whatever 
there was of it, it was only given in the Grand Lodge, until 1725, when the Master of 
each Lodge was authorized to make Masters with the consent of his Wardens and the 
majority of the brethren being Masters, at their discretion. 

We do not believe that there was any distinctive three degree rituals or ceremonials 
until between 1725-30. About that time evolution had fairly begun its work with the 
rituals, and in producing degrees. 

The Sloane ms., 3320, gives us a pretty good idea of the extent and style of the “ Mason’s 
Catechism,” iu the latter quarter of the seventeenth century. The first printed catechism 
or exposure so far known, appeared in the Flying Post , Loudon, 1723, the same year in 
which Anderson’s Constitutions were first published. Mr. Gould reprints it in the appen- 
dix to his last volume. Compare this with the Sloaue ms., and the evolution that waa 
going on in the catechism or ritual is most apparent Then compare the latter with the 
Grand Mystery, 1724, and Masonry dissected, 1730. 

In 1732-4 the rituals were revised and greatly enlarged by Martin Clare. In 1770 
Dunckerly was commissioned by the Grand Lodge to revise the rituals of the three 
degrees, which he did to its satisfaction. 

About the year 1777 Preston gave to English Masonry his revised, enlarged, and 
fioreated rituals of the first three degrees. Then again, the English rituals were revised 
by Dr. Hemming and associates, at the time of the Union in 1813. 

Iu this country the rituals in the old Grand Lodges, except perhaps Pennsylvania, 
have been revised time and time again, aud many of the ceremonials now in use, which 
are regarded as “ Landmarks " iu the ritual, were invented and placed there by that re- 
nowned professor of Masonic ritualism, Thomas Smith Webb, or by his illustrious suc- 
cessor in the same line, Jeremy L, Cross. 

hen we compare the Ohio or New York rituals of the symbolic degrees of to-day 
with those iu use in England in 1723-30 we begin to realize the great work that evolution 
has done with the rituals of the symbolic or Craft degrees. We have said the work of 
evolution in Masonic degrees was almost contemporaneous with the beginning of philo- 
sophic or speculative Freemasonry iu England in 1717. At that time there was but oue 
degree; shortly thereafter, certainly within ten years, two degrees were evolved from the 
original one, and added to the English system, making the three degrees of symbolio or 
Craft Masonry — Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft and Master Mason. These were fol- 
lowed as before stated with the Royal Arch about 1740, and about the same time or soon 
thereafter the Knight Templar was practised in England and Ireland as a Masonio degree. 

With the creation of the system of three degrees in Craft Masonry, and the addition 

1 A Serious and Impartial Enquiry into the Causes of the Present Decay of Freemasonry in ths 
Kingdom of Ire. .. ad by Dr. Fifleld Dusigny, Dublin, 1744, 
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thereto of the Royal Arch and Knight Templar, degree-making in England, Ireland ana 
Scotland mme to an end. We do not i A *rd the degree of Mark Matter of eafflcient im- 
portance to more than mention it, although it ie of undoubted Engliah origin. 

No High Grade system of Masonry except the Royal Arch and Knight Templar met 
with any favor in England until a very recent period: the Supreme Council of the 
Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite was not established there until the year 1845. 

The same may be said as to Scotland. Notwithstanding the Continental grades of the 
last century had so much about “ Ecoasais ” and " Heredon ” in Scotland, there is no 
evidence of any High Grade Masonry having been practised in that country, except the 
Royal Arch and Templar, until a very recent date. 

Ireland, however, appears to have been a more congenial clime for the high grades, for 
in addition to the Royal Arch, which they had in the early part of the last century, and 
the Masonic Knight Templar, which was in use there very soon after the Royal Arch, 
they had an Illustrious College of Heredon, Knights K. H., and a “ Chapter of Prince 
Masons” in Dublin, certainly as early as 1806; how much earlier we cannot say. 

We now come to the country where High Grade Masonry took root and flourished in 
great vigor, and whence it spread over the world. Freemasonry was introduced from 
England into France in 1725. It became popular at once, and numerous Lodges were 
established in Paris and throughout the kingdom; it is said that in 1742 there were 
more than two hundred Lodges in France. 

Almost as soon as the first Lodge was established in France, evolution began its work 
in the rituals and the degrees, as had been the case in England. English Masonry, at 
the revival in 1717, began with one degree; in France it began with three. I 

In a pamphlet published in Paris in 1744, the author states: 

1 

“ It is said among the Masons that there are several degrees above the Master, some 
•ay six, others carry the number to seven. Those who call themselves Scotch Masons 
(Masons Ecossais) claim to be the fourth grade. This Masonry, differing from the 
other (the three symbolic degrees) in many points, is becoming popular in France, there- 
fore the public will not be displeased if I communicate what I nave read,” etc. 1 

There were great numbers of detached Masonic degrees, so-called, floating through 
France about the middle of the last century, some being conferred by their inventors, 
who roamed from Lodge to Lodge. Sometimes they were conferred by Lodges. These 
degrees were claimed by their propagators as being higher than that of Master; however, 
there was no sequence in the order of conferring them. 

There is a popular tradition that the Chevalier Ramsey was the inventor or author of 
the first of the so-called High Grades in France, and that he it was who introduced that 
ubiquitous name into French Masonry, " Ecossais.” There is no authentic evidence, how- 
ever, in support of this statement; it is simply a myth, and a very clumsy one at thi't. 
and yet it has been and is still accepted by nearly all Masonic writers as true. Mr. Gould 
exposes its absurdity. 

Ramsey was a Scotchman by birth, a gentleman of some rank, and highly educated. 

We cannot believe that he ever wrote or gave countenance to the puerile trumpery legends 

1 Le Parfait Magon, ou lea Veritable secret* de* quatre Grades d’Apprentis, Compagnons. Maftres 
ordinair£*, and Ecobsam tie la Franche-Ma$otinlere, etc. . 12 mo. Imprim4 cette Anne6 (1744). This 
Is probably the lint printed book on Masonry in which there Is any allusion to the “Eooesais” 
degrees. 
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*nd tradition*, with which many of the grade* “Ecomju*" wen filled. Some of them 
contained nonsensical and transparent historical anachronisms, too contemptible for 
consideration. They were equally defective in their geography. Doe. any intelligent 
Scotchman believe that Ramsey ever invented that coclc-and-bnU geographical fan- 
faronade abont that mountain “ Ileredon ” sixty mile* north of Edinbnrgh ? 

Ragon credit* him with having invented a system composed of three degree*, (1) 
L Ecossais, (2) Le Novice, (3) Chevalier dn Temple. Thi* anthor was influenced by un- 
reasonable prejndice against aU kind, of High Grade Ma*mry, he gave a political inter- 
pretation, sometimes ndiculonsly ab*urd, to almost every symbol and allegory contained 
in the ritual* ® J 

The anthor of the travels of Cyrn. never could have been the anthor of the Masonic 
stnpiditiea contained in many of the grades attributed to him. 

Some of the padcs of the Rite of Perfection, however, wonld do no discredit to him, 
had he been their author. 

Mawnic High-Grade making in France was a fionrishing, thriving business for abont 
fifty year* after tho introduction of Masonry into that conntry in 1725. During that 
period hundreds of soiled Masonic degrees were invented and hawked over the Con- 
tinent by their author* Moet of them were damned at their birth, others had an 
ephemeral existence, and are only known now by manuscript copies in the collection, of 
theennons; a few however, having merit, survived, and being generally accepted, hey 
were conferred in the regular Masonic bodies (if there were any such ») 1 by self, 

constituted Chiefs in High-Grade Masonry. ' 7 f 

Most of the degrees inclnded in the Ineffable Series (II), also the degree f Rnieht 

.1 te East .r S.. ri . r,»c .( <**,'«* Ch„Ji„ EL,' 

>ery Popnlar and universal; they were conferred indiscriminately on Master Masons 

without the slightest attempt or pretense at observing any kind of sequence in the order 
of conferring them. 

The ambition of the recipients appears to have Wn to get as many Masonic (’1 

Je e fZ1ih ^ nld ’ With0n , t ^ ‘° the 0rder b Which ^ey received them; the 
i endors of the grades were only too ready to meet their views 

The manuscripts of the time all differ as to the order in which the degrees were 

arranged, numbered and conferred. Thus in one we find a particular degree g called the 

latent mo ,n another we may find the same degree called the fourth From 1725 
jo abont 1760, chaos reigned supreme not only in the High Grades, but in all kinds of 
Masonry in France, and thronghont the Continent 

.kS” “ M -"“ ■ r “'“ * : 

R^on, in his “Orthudoxie Ma?onnique,” enumerates several systems or rites that 

“ f th^dL^di^ C ° n /! nent » b6ginning with the mythical Ramsey’s system 

of three degrees, added to the symbolic degrees. 

♦ m* ^ *° ° n,y tW ° ° f these ®J ste,n *- In 1764 the Chevalier de Bonneville 
established a Chapter of the high degrees st Pari, in the College of the Jesuits of Cler- 

JjTjj ^ 0r ^ nmt '° n T 88 Called tho Chrt P t « r of Clermont. Thi* system of Masonry 
introduced and practised by him, received the name of the Rite of Perfection or Rite 
of Heredom, it consisted of twenty-five degrees as follows: 
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1. Apprentice 

2. Fellow Craft 

3. Heater. 

4. Secret Master. 

5. Perfect Master. 

6. Intimate Secretary. 

7. Intendent of the Building; 

8. Provost and Jndge. 

9. Elect of Nine. 

10. Elect of Fifteen. 

11. Illustrious Elect, Chief of the Twelve Tribe*. 

12. Grand Master Architect. 

13. Royal Arch. 

14. Grand Elect Ancient Perfect Master. 

13. Knight of the Sword. 

16. Prince of Jerusalem. 

17. Knight of the East and West. 

18. Rose Croix. 

19. Grand Pontiff. 

20. Grand Patriarch. 

21. Grand Master of the Key of Masonry. 

22. Prince of Libanns. 

23. Sovereign Prince Adept. 

24. Illnstrions Knight Commander of the Black and White Eagle. 

25. Most Ultutrious Sovereign Prince of Masonry, Grand Knight Sublime Commander 
of the Royal Secret. 

Most of these degrees, possibly all of them, had been floating abont in France, 
detached from each other for many years before. The Chevalier de Bonneville or the 
Chapter of Clermont simply arranged and grouped them together. 

I-ittle is known of the history of this organization. It had but a brief existence, gi ring 
way in four years to another, which was destined to play an important part in the history 
of High Grade Masonry. 

In 1759 the Conneil of Emperor of the East and West was organized in Paris; its 
members styled themselves Sovereign Prince Masons. Substitutes General of the Boyal 
An. « 'and Superintendents and Officers of the Grand and Sovereign Lodge of St. Johr 
of Jerusalem. 

xhe Rite or System consisted of twenty-five degrees, divided into seven classes. Th 
degrees were the same as those of the Rite of Perfection, which organization it a pea 
to have succeeded. 

This body constituted Lodges of snbliire Freemasonry, chapters and colleges. The 
first three degrees, the symbolic, were conferred in symbolic Lodges. Fror he fourth 
to the fonrteenth (eleven) were the ineffable or sublime degrees conferred in Lodger of 
Perfection, the fifteenth and sixteenth were historic of the period of Cyrus and Dunns, 
and were conferred in Councils; the seventeenth was mystical, fonnded on incidents 
related in the Apocalypse; the eighteenth founded on the Passion of Christ, as relat in 
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the Evangelist*, were conferred in Chapters; the nineteenth to the twenty-third, inten- 
sive, were traditional, historical and allegorical; the twenty-fonrth related to the vicissi- 
tudes of the Templars, and the twenty-fifth was philosophical, historical and executive. 
The degrees from the nineteenth to the twenty-fifth inclusive were conferred in a Conn* 
cil of Princes of the Royal Secret. 

In 1759, it is alleged that this Council fonnded a Conncil of Princes of the Royal Se- 
cret at Bordeaux. 1 

In 1761 this Conncil granted a patent to Stephen Morin, deputising him as a Grand 
Inspector of the body, with anthority to establish u Perfect and Sublime Masonry 99 in 
all parts of the world. This document is most important in the history of the introduc- 
tion of High-Grade Masonry into this country. Mr. Gould prints a translation of it. 2 
Thory also prints a copy of it in Freneh. The Carson collection also contains a copy in 
manuscript of the date of 1767, made at Albany, N. Y. This was the copy given to the 
Lodge of Perfection in that city by Andrew Francken, its founder. lie had it from Morin, 
as the *s. itself states. More of this as we proceed. A rival body to the Conncil of the 
Emperors of the East and West was organized in Paris, Jnly 22, 17C2, by one Pirlet; it 
took the name of “ Conncil of Knights of the East.” * 

In 1762, the Grand Constitutions in thirty-five Articles were adopted by nine com- 
missioners fiom the Conncil of the Emperors of the East and West, of Paris, and th' 
Council of Princes of the Royal Secret of Bordeaux (?). 4 

This document being signed by Chaillon dc Joinville, Substitute General of the 
Order, and others of the Grind Lodge of France, has given rise to the theory, for it is 
only a theory, that it was a Joint Anthority 99 from the Council of the Emperors of the 
E*n and West, and the Grand Lodge. 

.Jr. Gould says that in this year (1761), the faction (or Grand Lodge), headed by 
Lacorne and Joinville, held a joint meeting with the Emperors, which resulted in the 
grant to Morin of his famous patent. 5 

If such a meeting was held we take it that each body acted for itself, the faction of 
the Grand Lodge intending to give Morin authority for establishing Lodges of the first 
three degrees , and the Emperors authorizing him to establish the High-Grade bodies, 
and confer the degrees from the 4th to the 25th inclusive. There is no evidence what- 
ever that the Emperors made any compromise or concession of control over their grades — 
neither body made any waiver of their respective rights to the other. The arrangement, 
if made at all, was for the purpose of introducing and propagating their respective systems 
or rites in America, neither to be in conflict or antagonism with the other. 

As evidence that the Grand Lodge did not claim to exercise any control over the 
degrees of the System or Rite of Perfection, or those of the Emperors of the East and 
West, which were the same, we need only refer to the fact that on the 14th of August, 
1766, it issued a circular forbidding its Lodges to have anything to do mth any high 
grades whatever . 

At a meeting of the ( rand Lodge October 2, 1766, this decree was repealed, and a 

* Thory, Acta Lataraorum, T. I. p. 76. 

1 Histoire du Fondation du Grand Orient, p. 

4 The Morin Patent of Albany, MS. in the Ca 
pended. 

•Gould, vol. iii., p.400. 


’ Hon' ’ ,1. iii. 379. 

Cot up. 
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motion «m carried that it was neceawry to be incorporated with the Council of the 
Emperor*. The propoeition waa placed before the Lodges by circnlar, etc. 

In 1767, owing to the qnarrela and actual brawla that had taken place in the Grand 
Lodge, a Boyal Order waa iaaued, forbidding further meetings of the body;‘thia of conrse 
prevented the conanmmation of the proposed nnion or amalgamation with the Emperors. 

There was really no governing head of the Lodges (symbolic) in France from February 
21, 1767, to April 6, 1772. On that day the Dnc de Chartres signed a docnment in which 
he said, that in view of a resolution passed in Grand Lodge Jnne 24, 1771 (the Paris 
Masters of the dormant Grand Lodge met on tha’ day), and in the Sovereign Conncil of 
the Emperors, August 26, 1771, he accepted the offices of Grand Master of all regular 
Lodges in France, and Sovereign Grand Master of all Conncils, Chapters and Scots Lodges 
of the Grand Globe of France (sic.). 

This indicates most clearly that the Symbolic and High-Grade system, as represented 
by these two bodies in France, were up to this date separate and distinct organisations — 
the Duke accepted the offices, that is, chief office of each . We have still further and later 
proof: July 26, 1772, a meeting of the Emperors of the East and West was held, and a 
deputation consisting of fonr was appointed to wait on the Grand Lodge and renew the 
proposals of fusion made October 2, 1760. 

On August 9, 1772, the deputation of the Emperors appeared in the Grand Lodge, 
was heard, and it was unanimously and irrevocably decided that the bodies be united, etc. 1 

At the same meeting a joint committee of eight was appointed to revise the statutes, 
the revision to be approved at a joint meeting of the two bodies. Mark, this wa3 tho 
revived Grand Lodge, not the one over which the Duo de Chartres accepted the Grand 
Mastership, October 14, 1773, not the Grand Orient '. 

December 10, 1772, tho last meeting of the revived Grand Lodge was held, the one 
with which the Emperors was united in 1772, and none was subsequently called, under 
the pretense of "Superior Orders.” *As a matter of fact the decree against the meeting 
of the Grand Lodge had never been revoked. Can any of tho meetings of this body 
after the Royal edict of February 21, 1767, ordering it to cease to meet, be regarded as 
legal regular meetings ? 

On March 9, 1773, the Commissioners and Provincial Deputies met, and tho sole aiid 
only tribunal of the Order was proclaimed, with the title of National Grand Lodge of 
b ranee, afterwards the Grand Orient of France.* This was roally only preliminary to the 
organization of a new Grand Lodge, or governiug body. Thoro was much strife and con- 
troversy among the members at this time; many of them, in fact nearly all of tho Paris 
Masters, claimed that the committee had exceeded its powers. The result was that tho 
Paris Masters called a general assembly of the Grand Lodge (old), and they by resolution 
withdrew, or assumed to withdraw, the powers granted to the eight commissioners 
(August 9, 1772), and a protest was drawn np against the action of the committee, also 
agaiust the authority of the new Grand Lodge (the Grand Orient). They assumed to 
revive the old Grand Lodge, tlio ono that made tho union with the Council of the 
Emperors of the East and West; they claimod the Duo de Chartres ns Grand Master, he 
having been elected by the short-lived revived Grand Lodge Jnne 24, 1771. Tho Grand 
Orient also claimed him as its Grand Master under the same election. The history of 

* Gould, voL Hi, p. 404. i Uculd, vol. Hi., p. 405. 
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Masonry in Franoe at all times is indescribably perplexing and confnsing, but it is 
especially so during the period from 1760 to 1786. 

It is not onr pnrpose to attempt to give a general history of the Masonic troubles 
and dissensions in France dnring this period. We confine ourselves to so much of the 
history as directly relates to the Rite of Perfection and its legal successor, the Council 
of Emperors of the East and West, if there was any kind of legal Masonry, high or low 
in France, during the last oentnry. 

Mr. Gonld has given the general history of Masonry in France in a very able, exhaus- 
tive and satisfactory manner in Chapters XXII. and XXIII., and we have made liberal 
use of the same in onr attempt to bring together a chronological sketch of the history 
of the beginning and first foundation of the systems of the Rite of Perfection and 
of the Emperors of the East and West 

We have verified most of the historical statements made by Mr. Could relating to 
these subjects, comparing them with the original authorities quoted, and we have always 
found him correct. 

We, however, do not always agree with him in his deductions as to the cause of the 
wars and strifes in Masonry in France during the last century. He attributes them un- 
qualifiedly to the “High Grades.” It is true that almost continnol internal discord and 
wrangling and anarchy prevailed in Masonry in France from abont 1760 down to the 
beginning of the French revolution in 1789. Is there anything surprising in this, when 
we take into consideration the fierce political and religious turmoil which was raging in 
the country during that time. 

The condition of France was most deplorable, the struggle between the downtrodden, 
oppressed people, and an insolent overbearing nobility and corrupt judiciary and clergy, 
was going on ant 1 gaining in intensity day by day; political, religious and social anarchy 
prer '' A, ending in that fearful and bloody period of modern history, the French Revolu- 
tion. Is it reasonable to assume that Masonry should have maintained itself pure amid 
such surroundings? 

Freemasonry in France, even with all its turmoils, fends, and bitter strifes, had as 
much peaoe and order in it as had any political, religious, scientific or literary organiza- 
tion of that nnhappy country during that troublesome period. 

High-Grade Masonry has been made the scapegoat, by most Masonic writers great and 
small, for all the miseries with which French Masonry, indeed the Masonry of all conn- 
tries, has been afflicted. The “sheep walking” paths in this line have been so much 
and so long travelled by all classes of Masonic writers, that they have become great can- 
yons in the granite mountain of truth. The charge however is not fonnded in fact. 
Wherever there has been disturbance caused, as may be alleged by High-Grade Masons 
or High-Grade Masonry, it will be found upon close investigation that there was no legiti- 
mate or regular High-Grade Masons or organizations connected with it, but rather some 
seljstylsd, self*created, schismatic body, or individuals claiming to be High Grads . 

Up to October 14, 1773, the Grand Master, the Dno de Chartres, had refused to reoeive 
the deputation from the Grand Lodge (Grand Orient). On that day, however, he re- 
ceived them, and a date was appointed for his installation. 1 Therefore, this date may be 
regarded as the legal beginning of the Orand Orient of France; the Dnke was installed 
Grand Master eight days thereafter (Ootober 23). 

1 Gould, vol. ill, p, 410 
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December 27th, the Grand Orient appointed a committee to revue and examine all 
the high degrees, and all of it* Lodge* were directed to wobx xiakwhui ih thb th eme 
symbolic deques OMLT.* This committee was replaced by another March 24, 177C. 
Notwithstanding the Due de Chartres had accepted and been installed as Grand Master 
of the National Grand Lodge (Grand Orient), the old Grand Lodge on the same day 

(Deoember 27, 1773) met and also claimed to work under the auspices of the Due de 
Chartres, etc. 

1782, January 18. The Grand Orient erected a Chamber of Grades, to continue and 
conclude the work of the committee previously appointed (in 1773).* 

1783, Maj ’6, the Grand Orient issued a circular calling upon its Lodges to send 
copies of all High-Grade rituals in their possession to the Chamber of Grades, as a help 
to its labors in arranging them. This certainly indicates that the high grades had not 
yet been formulated into a system by the Grand Orient, and that it was not working the 
twenty-five grades of the Emperors of the East and West.* 

We have traced the history of the Rite of Perfection, with its twenty-five degrees, 
from its beginning (1754) as the Chapter of Clermont, and in its second period under 
the name of Council of Emperors of the East and West, down to about 1780, when its 
history becomes lost in the general disorder and confusion prevailing in France, not only 
in Masonry, but in everything else at that memorable period in that country’s history. 

There is great diversity of opinion among Masonic writers as to what became of 
the Council and its grades. Thory says that, in 1780, the Council took the name of 
Sublime Mdre-Loge Ecossais du Grand Globe Francais, Souveraine Grande Loge de France, 
and that having fallen into bad repute through some of its own nnmasonic acts, it soon 
after ceased to exist. 4 

In another place he says there was in 1785 in Paris a body of Masons called the Grand 
Chapitre General de France. It was formed from the dibrie of the Ancient Council of 
Emperors of the East and West and some Masons who possessed the high grades, 8 

Rebold repeats this in Thory’s very words, showing that he was “sheep walking.” 

It is a mere statement — no evidence whatever is produced to verify it. 

Mr. Gould’s cullings from the best authorities, chief among whom is Dr. Kloss, pro* 
duce a different story. He says the Chapter was projected by Monteleau, and organised 
February 2, 1784, by - *n Rose Croix Chapters of the city of Paris.* There is not a 
shadow of "dibris," fro the Emperors of the East and West in Mr. Gould’s account. 
Ragon says that in 1781 we Council of Knights of the East, and that of the Emperors 
of the East and West, having fallen into disgrace, went into rapid decay, and soon dis- 
appeared from the Masonic scene to return to the nothingness whence they came.* 

He does not unite the defunct organisation with any one Masonic body; he may do 
so in some other part of his work— it would be very like him. However, what we quote 
is undoubtedly the true story. 

Woodward says, “In 1780 the Grand Council des Empereurs seems to have adopted 
as a new title that of Sublime Mire Loge Ecossais du Grand Globe Francais, Souveraine 
Grande Ix>ge de France, b it all in vain. It was an expiring effort. In 1781 it seems to 
have vanished from the scene, though from its ashes, like a new Masonic Phmnix, a Grand 


1 Gould, yoI. lit., p. 410. 

1 Act* Latamorum, T. I., p. 144. 
4 Gould, vol. Hi., p. 414, 


* Ibid, vol. in., p. 418. • Ibid, vol. lit, p. 414. 

1 Act* Latamorum, T. I., p. 185. 
1 0rthodox!* Magounique, p, 188 
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Chapitre Generate de France, mainly .imposed of Chevaliers tie l’Orient, etc., came to 
the front.” 1 

The Grand Chapter General was not created nntil February 2, 1784. It was formed 
hy Rose Croix Masons, and not hy Knights of the Eust. If the Council died in 1781, 
where was the twenty-five grade system during the intervening three years ? Then 
the Council of the Emperors of the East and West heing dead, it conld not have trans- 
ferred its powers and degrees to the Grand Chapter. 

Folger informs ns that “ the Conncil of the Emperors of the East and West was united 
with the Grand Orient in 1772.”* In another place he says “United with the Grand Lodge 
in which body it had always before its chambers, and they became one body, controlling 
the Rite of Perfection frr.m the first to the twenty-fifth degree. The Grand Lodge of 
France, in its turn, nnited with the Grand Orient of France hy treaty, in 1786, and also 
renewed in 1799, relinquishing all iU powers to that body. And from the hroken re- 
mains of the Ancient Conncil of the Emperors of the East and West, and of the Conncil 
of Knights of the East, there arose in 1784, with the assistance of many hrethren of 
those high degrees and officers of the Grand Lodge of France, a Grand Chapter General 
of France, which, in its tnm, became nnited with the Grand Orient of France hy treaty 
of Fehruary 27, 1786.” 

We have shown that the Grand Lodge, with which the Emperors of i e East and 
West was united in 1772, ceased to meet after December 10/A of that year ; ^orefore that 
faction of a Grand Lodge could not, did not, unite with the Grand Orient in 1786. It 
follows therefore that, if the Grand Orient’s claim of jurisdiction over the degrees of the 
Rite of Perfection is based upon no better title than this, it utterly fails. And we believe 
this is as good as any other of her absurd trumped-up claims. Then we have this im- 
portant fact in refutation of Mr. Folgeris story about the Grand Orient’s title : There 
teas no union between any Grand Lodge and the Grand Orient of France in 1786. How- 
ever, this was not material with Mr. Folger. The foregoing is only a sample of the kind 
of history with which his book is filled. 

In 1775, the Grand Orient reconstituted the Lodge St. Lazare in Paris. Afterwards 
this Lodge, wishing to work the grades Ecossais (High), applied to the Mother Lodge 
of that Rite at Avignon for authority, and a constitution was accorded it under the title 
Saint Jean d’Ecossais du Con trait Social, this name being substituted for that of Saint 
Lazare. It was necessary that this change of name should be approved by the Grand 
Orient, from whom the Lodge had its Charter. Application was made to that Grand 
body for that purpose, also its sanction for the change to Saint Jean d’E^osaak du Con- 
trait Social, to which was added Mere Ecossaise. The Grand Orient required them to 
erase from the title the words “ M£re Ecossaise.” 

In discussing the question, the Commission said, “The Grand Orient has never pre- 
vented any of her Subordinates from practising the Superior Grades, hut being limited 
herself to the Symbolic degreeh, she has no power to authorize ant title relat- 
ing TO THE CONFERRING OP THE HlGH GRADES,” etc. 

In the further discussion of the case, for a controversy grew out of it, the Commis- 
sion said, “ onr Grand Orient had no knowledge then (1775) nor has it now (1779) of any 
other than the three first degrees .” • 

« Henning's Masonic Encyclopedia, p. It 7. • Folger, Documents, * It. 

• Etat du Grand Orient de France, 177t, T. III., pp. 38, 00. 
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Certainly the Grand Orient iteelf wonld hare known if it had taken control of tho 
High Grades. Can there be any stronger proof than this, that it did not control nor 
offiei&lly recognise High-Grade Masonry ? 

In 1786, the Grand Orient of France, after a committee had devoted several years to 
the labor, prodnced and adopted what has since been known as the French Rite, by add- 
ing fonr degrees to the Symbolic making a total of seven. The added degrees were Elu, 
Ecossais, Chevalier d ’Orient, and Chevalier Rose Croix. And it was at the same time 
decreed that these were the only degrees that should be recognised and worked is the 
Chapters attached to the Lodges tn its jurisdiction. 

Certainly there is no recognition of the system of the Rite of Perfection, or of the 
Emperors of the East and West, nor of the Anoient Accepted Scottish Rite, in this con 
densing act. 

In 1787, the Grand Orient entered into a treaty of fasion with the Grand Chaptei. 
The Chapter bronght no new degrees; it had only fonr, and they were substantially those 
adopted by the Grand Orient the year before. 1 * * * * 

There is nothing in this fnsion indicating that the Grand Chapter brought to the 
Grand Orient the twenty-five degree system of the Rite of Perfection, or of the Emperors 
of the East and West. The Grand Orient already had the fonr chapter degrees. The 
transaction was simply a fnsion of rival bodies practising the same grades. It is true 
that the fonr grades were an attempt at a compression of the twenty-five degrees into 
four. How did the Grand Orient or the Grand Chapter become possessed of the twenty- 
five degrees for this condensing process ? Simply by nsurpation,or by right of conquest: 
each found the degrees without owner, the Council of Emperors of the East and West 
having disappeared, and they seized them, as the latter body had done in 1758, when it 
formed itself ont of the dibris of the Rite of Perfection. 

We have in this sketch tried to place before onr readers the following historical facts: 
1st. That at the organization of the Grand Lodge of England in 1717, there was bnt one 
degree of Symbolio Masonry in England, Ireland and Scotland. 

2d. That within eight years thereafter, evolntion had added two degrees, with a mnch 
enlarged ritnal. 

3d. That within another fifteen or twenty years two more degrees, the Royal Arch and 
Knight Templar, were evolved. 

4th. That in 1725, the three Symbolic degrees were introduced into France from England. 
5th. That the work of evolution in the making of Masonio degrees went on in Franoe 
much more rapidly than it had done in England; that hnndreds of degrees and 
rituals, good, bad and indifferent, were produced and floating abont on the Continent, 
being conferred by their inventors, who assumed to themselves high-sonnding 
Masonio titles and authority. 9 

flth. That in 1754, the Chevalier de Bonneville organized a system in twenty-five 
degrees, known as the Rite of Perfection, nnder the title of Chapter of Cler- 
mont, 

1 Mr. Gould gives a brief aooount of this affair, vol. ill. p. 410. 

* The Carson Collection contains some 800 continental manuscript rituals of the last century. 

Thory, in liis Acta Lataraorum, gives a catalogue of many hundreds, and M. Fustier, in a manuscript 

fa the Carson Collection, gives a list of 488 degrees; some, however, are repeated. Nearly all of these 

degrees and rituals were prepared before or about 1750, very few of them much later than that date. 
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7th. That in 1758, the System, or Hite of twenty-five degrees, known as the Council of 
Emperors of the East and West, was organized. In some way it became possessed 
of the same grades, and was successor to the Chapter of Clermont 
8th. That in 1761, this body granted the celebrated patent to Stephen Morin, by author- 
ity of which he introduced the Hite (twenty-five degrees) into the West Indies and 
America. 

9th. That August 9, 1772, tho Conncil of Emperors of the East and West united itself, 
net with the Grand Orient of France, bnt with a faction of the Grand Lodge of 
France, styling itself the Old Grand Lodge. 

10th. That fonr months thereafter (December 10, 1772) that factional Grand Lodge 
ceased to exist 

11th. That in 1779, the Grand Orient mado official announcement that its power was 
limited to the Symbolic degrees , that it knew nothing of High degrees , consequently 
it claimed no control over them . 

12th. That in 1786, the Grand Orient formally promnlgated what has since been known 
as the French Rite, four degrees added to the three Symbolic, making a total of 
seven, and these were the only degrees recognized, and no others were permitted to 
be worked in the Chapters or Lodges . 

This brings ns down to abont the beginning of the French Revolution, when all 
Masonry in France, with infinitesimal exceptions, became dormant, say from 1789 nntil 
October 17, 1796; at the latter date the Grand Lodge held a meeting. In 1799, the Grand 
Lodge and Grand Orient united. Some say that this union brought to the Grand Orient, 
throngh the Grand Lodge, the twenty-five degrees of the Conncil of thr Emperors of the 
East and West. There is nothing in this statement, however, for the Grand Lodge could 
not br ng or deliver what it did not have. With this chronological arrangement we 
close the first part of our sketch, and in the next chapter will endeavor to give some 
account of the introduction of the twenty-live degree system into America, by Stephen 
Morin, and what followed from it. 
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CHAPTER XLIII, 

INTRODUCTION OF THE RITE OF PERFECTION INTO AMERICA 

T HE first three or tile symbolic degrees of Freemasonry were introdnced into this 
conntry in the early part of the last century, probably abont 1730, The earliest ac- 
count that has yet been discovered relating to the subject, is of a Lodge in Philadel- 
phia in 1731. It is more than probable that it was irregularly organized, if we are to test 
its legality by our modern rigid rules in snch matters; at that date, however, and for many 
years thereafter there was a great laxity in Masonic law and nsage in this conntry. It 
is probable that the fint Masonic Lodge in America was organized by some seven or eight 
Masons from the old country, who happened to meet together, and recognizing that they 
were Masons, and some one or more of them having the * Master’s part,” they without 
hesitation formed themselves into a Lodge of Masons, believing they had the right to do so. 

Mr. Gould, in his XXIst Chapter, gives a fnll and most satisfactory acconnt of the 
question of the priority of date of the beginning of Masonry in this conntry, as between 
Boston and Philadelphia, awarding seniority to the latter city. 

As a good typical illustration of the loose manner iu which Lodges were organized in 
the colonies during the last century, we quote the following curious and interesting ac- 
connt of the beginning of Union Lodge No. 1, City of Albany, given in the early history 
of the Grand Lodge of New York: 1 

Previous to and during a part of the year 1759, Lodge 74, Registry of Ireland, in the 
Second Battalion Royal, holding a warrant from the Grand Lodge of Ireland, dated 
October 26, 1737, was stationed in the City of Albuny. Being about to leave that city, they 
were petitioned by the resident members for authority to hold a Lodge of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons in said city, whereupon tho Lodge prepared a fac-simile of their warrant 
endorsed as follows : 

We the Master, Wardens and Brethren of a Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons No. 
74, Registry of Ireland, held in the Second Battalion Royal, adorned with all the honors, 
and assembled in due form, do hereby declare, certify and attest that Whereas, our body 
is very numerous by the addition of many new Members, Merchants and Inhabitants of 
the City of Albany, they having earnestly rcqnested and besought us to enable them to 
hold a Lodge during our absence from them, and we knowing them to be men of un- 
doubted repntation, and men of skill and ability in Masonry, and desirous to promote 
the welfare of the Craft, We have, therefore, by unanimous consent and agreement, 
given them an exact and true Copy of our Warrant ns above, and have properly in- 
stalled Mr. Richard Cartwright, Mr. Henry Bostwick and Mr. William Ferguson, os As- 
sistant Master and Wardens of onr body, allowing them to sit and act dnring onr ab- 
sence, or until they by onr assistance can procure a separate Warrant for themselves 
from the Grand Lodge in Ireland. 


1 Vol. i.,p. 18. 






Faosimile of the Potent of the bodge of Perfection, Albany, N. V., 17b? 
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Given under our hands and senl of our Lodge in the Citj of Albany, the eleventh 
day of April, in the year of Masonry 57*9 and in the year of our Lord Goa, 1759. 

Signed. 

Johjt Stead* ax, Secretary. Axias South erlaxd, Master. 

No. 74 of Ireland, Charles C alder. Senior Warden. 

Thomas Parker, Junior Warden . 

We shall not dwell upon the history of Symbolic Chapter, or Templar Masonry in 
this country, as that has been satisfactorily treated by Mr. Gould in the body of the 
work, and by Mr. Drummond and Mr. Parrin in the additional chapters contributed by 
them. 

It is sufficient for our purpose to say that, in this country as in Enrope, the work of 
evolution in degrees began at an early day. The Royal Arch was practised as early as 
1758, and the Masonio Knights Templar as early as 1769, and at the end of the last 
century we had our present “ American system ” — Symbolic Masonry in three degrees. 
Chapter Masonry in four degrees and Templar Masonry in three degrees, or a total of 
ten degrees. 

We will now take up the history of the twenty-fire grades brought to this conntry by 
Morin. 

In the prerious Chapter we gare a historic sketch of the Rite of Perfection in twenty- 
fire degrees, and the Council of Emperors of the East and West, which we may assume 
to hare been the same, from their rise in France, down to a period when their history 
was lost in the general " wreck of matter ** that took place in that country in the latter 
part of the last century. We shall endeavor to give some acconnt of the great results 
that followed in the " New World ” from Morin’s patent of 1761. No question has ever 
been raised as to the authenticity of that doenment. It has been published in all lan- 
guages. We have examined several old manuscript copies in French, also a copy in 
English — probably the first in that language ever written — the one left with the Albany 
brethren by Henry Andrew Francken, in 1767. They all agree in every substantial par- 
ticular. Morin went from Paris to San Domingo, and there, iu accordance with the 
authority given him by his patent, he commenced to “ multiply the Royal Order of 
Masons in all the perfect and sublime degrees.” 

The precise date of his arrival in the island is not known; it is probable, however, 
that it was in the latter part of 1761 or in the early part of 1762. 

He established himself at Jackmel, and probably organized a Council of Princes of 
the Royal Secret there, though the date of snch establishment is unknown. He made 
San Domingo his headquarters, or Grand Orient for High-Grade Masonry in the New 
World. He also established a Council of Princes of the Royal Secret at Kingston, 
Jamaica, in 1770, and appointed numerous Deputy Inspectors General for the purpose 
of propagating the Rite, granting them roving commissions with powers very similar to 
his own. 

Some writers have said that Morin was not authorized by his patent to appoint In* 
spectors; this however is an error. The doenment says expressly, "We grant him with 
full and entire power to create Inspectors in all places where the Sublime degrees shall 
not be established.” 

We have but little reliable information as to Morin’s doings nnder his authority. 
We have enough evidence, however, to trace the introduction of the snblime degrees 
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into the English colonies directly, throngh the Deputy Grand Inspectors General 
Holding their authority from him. We copy the following on this object from Mr. 
Pike's M Historical Inquiry in regard to the Grand Constitutions of 1786, hs it contain? 
about all that is known relating to the Depnty Inspectors General, who came direct or 
by second hand from Morin. 


We are not m possession of all the successive deputations, or their dates, by which 
the powers of Stephen Monn were transferred, and successive Deputy Inspectors created 
But there is a record 1 of the filiation of his powers. We learn from Uthat Stephen 
Monn, Inspector General of all the Lodges, Chapters, Conncils and Grand Councils, etc. 
in aU parts of the new world, gave the degree of Grand Inspector General, etc., to Brother 
(Andrew) Francken, at Jamaica; at what date we do not find [prior however to 17671 * 
That the Bro. Francken communicated it to Bro. Me Hayes at Boston; at what 
date we do not find. 

That the Bro. Hayes commnnicated it to Bro. Barend M. Spitzer, at Charleston. 

. Bro. Smtier, in the patent of Deputy Inspector General, granted by him 2d 

Apnl, 1795, to the Bro. John Mitchell, states that he does so by authority of a Conven- 
tion of Inspectors, convened in Philadelphia on the 25th dav of June, 1781.* 

That all the Depnty Grand Inspectors, met in Sublime Council at the Orient of Phila- 
delphia, conferred it on the Bro. Moses Cohen. [But the Bro. Moses Cohen, in his patent 
of Depnty Grand Inspector to Bro. Hvman Isaac Long, himself chums by paten tfroir 
Jmu^I 794 ;] 4 S?lHer ’ Deput 7 Grand In«P«ctor, given at Charleston, on the 12th of 

That the Bro. Moses Cohen communicated it to the Bro. Hyman I^aar Lone ITh* 

A 18 at A e 0rient of a Cour cil of p rim * of the « ;4em 
the 1Uh of the 11th month, called Thebat, of the Resu*nition 5554, 

1795] ' ' ™ ^ ^ IUh JanUary ' 1V94 ' Which i8 an eTidknt error of the i pyi st , for 


Morin's patent wa e probably the first M® tonic document of the kind ever issued. It 
was unique; it was the beginning of one of the greatest abuses with which Masonry has 
been afflicted. The placing of almost unlimited legislative, executive and administrative 
Masonic powers in the hands of responsible individuals, who too often used their au- 
thority for mercenary purposes and to subserve their own selfish ends, has been the cause 
of endless trouble to honest honorable Iligh-Grade Masonry. If the powers of these 
Inspectors had been limited simply to the organizing of bodies to confer and control 
the degrees, it would not have proved so baneful in its results, but they were not Any 
one of them clothed with the authority of a patent as a Deputy Inspector General could, 
and most of them did, roam over the country conferring degrees, and creating Deputy 
Inspectors General at their pleasure for a pecuniary consideration, seldom for “ love or 
affection/' either for their victims or for the Order. * We shall have occasion to refer to 
this subject again. 

Morin’s patent had appended to it a list of the degrees, twenty-five in number, over 
which the Council of Emperors of the East and West claimed to have control, and which 
he was authorized to introduce into the New World. We have already given this list. 

1 Register of Delahogue, MSS. Charleston. Reading from the Livre d'Or of the Bro. De Gratae, 
by the Baron de Marguerittes, on the trial of De Grasse, Paris, 1818, p. 89. 

• There is in the Carson Collection a mr nuscript copy of Morin’s Warrant to Henry Andrew 

Francken and others, forming them into a Cfc spter of Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret at Kinn- 
ton, Jamaica, April 80, 1770. ^ 

* Register of Moses Holbrook, MSS. at Charleston. 

4 Register of Moses Holbrook, p. 9, MS, at Charleston. 

4 Register of Aveilhe, pp. 8, 9, MS. at Charleston. 
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There wo* also appended to his patent, or it wm sent to him shortly after Us *ppo t- 
ment, a copy of the Constitutions of 1702, as drawn up by the nine commissioners, 
etc. They do not purport to hare been made until one year after the date < f Morin’s 
patent Mr. Gouia says they were never heard of iu France nntil J)e Gnu- produced 
them. 1 

The Carson Collection contains the original manuscript copy of these Constitutions 
in English, dated 1767; given to the Brethren organizers of the Lodge of Perf* lion in 
Albany, New York, in 1767, by Henry Andrew Francken, a Deputy Inspector appointed 
by Morin. Undoubtedly Francken had these Constitutions, together with the Rituals 
and the list of the degrees, from Morin himself. 

This mannscript is anthentic, there is not a shadow of doubt as to its date. It is 
absolutely conclusive evidence that the Constitutions of 1762 came originally from 
France, and that the Connt De Grasse Tilley had nothing whatever to do with the 
making of them; be was only two years old when the Alba: v manuscript was written. 
Undoubtedly Francken received them from Morin before the onnt was born; therefore 
the charge that he was the author of them is baseless— and yet how often this has been 
and is still insinuated and stated. It was through this same Henry Andrew Francken 
that the Rite of Perfection or Sublime Masonry, or Scottish Masonry in twenty-five 
degrees, was introduced into this country. The following extract, taken from the 
original Minute book of the Lodge of I < Section at Albany, N. Y., shows that Francken 
was in the City of New York in the latter part of 1707. How the Albany brethren ob- 
tained their knowledge of his Masonic qualifications does not appear from the record 
itself. We may fairly presnme, however, that inasmuch as Mr. Francken was a Deputy 
Inspector, with powers w to multiply the Royal Order of Masons in all the perfect and 
sublime degrees in the New World,” he sought for those whom he thought would be 
most likely to favorably entertain his plans and be most influential in “ multiplying,” 
etc. It is therefore probable that, not finding satisfactory material for his purpose 
in the city of New York, he opened a correspondence with some influential Masons in 
Albany, then u city of much importance in the Province of New York. 

S ?v Will* "j i Tohnson, a gentleman of great social and political influence in the 
provri'v •• -uh near there. He was a Master Mason, the first W. M. of St. Patricks 
Lod^. S, t Johnstown, and inasmnch as Francken stipulated that Sir William 
should be th vj T. P. Grand Master of the Lodge of Perfection if he would accej>t, we 
may infei that it was with the design of procuring hi* powerful influence in behalf 
of his theu entirely new system of Masonry that Francken directed his attention to 
Albany. This, however, is a mere supposition, snpported only by slight circumstantial 
evidence. We know, however, that whatever may have been the circumstances which 
bronght it abont, it is a historical fact that Francken did found and establish a Lodgo 
of Perfection in Albany, New York, in 1767. We make the following extract from the 
original Manuscript Record of that Lodge, giving an account of this most important 
event in the history of Scottish or High-Grade Masonry in this country: 

Abont the 7th of October, 1767, Messrs. Pfister and Gamble were introdneed at New 
York to Mr. Henry Andrew Francken, who a day or two after, by authority invested in 
him, initiated them in the II Degrees of Ancient Masoury, from the Secret Master, being 
the 4th, to the Perfection, which is the 14th, and known to be the ntmost limits of 
Symbolic Masonry 

1 Gould, vol. Ui. t p. 882. 
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This was the first Masonic procession in this country, the order of which mentions 
any High-Grade Masonry. 

This Lodge erected a building for Lodge purposes, the corner stone of which was 
laid May 12, 1768, and was the second Masonic Lodge building erected in this county, 
the first haring been built in Philadelphia in 1754. 

On Jnne 21st and again June 24, 1768, the Deputy, Henry Andrew Francken, was a 
visitor in the Lodge. 

The Minutes show that on February 20, 1769, "Mr. Stringer presented a written sub- 
mission to the Tribunal of the Grand Council of Princes of the Royal Secret from our 
founder, to be signed by the several members of this body.” 

This indicates most clearly that there was a real recognition of a high governing body 
or head; that although the Deputy created, he was not the head. 

April 12, 1769, Sir William Johnson was raised to the Sublime Degree of Perfection. 
This was done not in the Lodge room, but at * Johnson Hall,” Sir William’s residence, in 
presence of Stringer and Gamble. 

It does not appear from these minutes that he ever was Master of the Lodge of Per- 
fection, though in the early History and Transactions of the Grand Lodge of New York 
the following passage occurs: 

On July 5, 1770, the Master (Sir William Johnson) addressed the Lodge (St Patrick’s), 
expressing his concern that his duty as Master of the Ineffable Lodge did not render it 
convenient for him to continue Master of the Lodge. 1 

There was probably some hitch that prevented him from becoming the Master. 

March 27, 1769, Samuel Stringer produced to the Lodge a warrant from our Worship- 
ful Founder constituting him a Deputy Inspector, which was read and approved by the 
Lodge. 

Prior to this date all permissions for the conferring of the grades were issued by 
Francken ; after this they were issued by Stringer, except in the case of Sir W ilium 
Johnson, his permission having been granted by Francken. 

The appointment of Stringer offended Gamble’s pride, and he ceased attending the 
Lodge, and on the 17th of September, 1770, he was expelled for treating it with contempt. 

Mr. Gamble hod taken great interest in the organization of the Lodge, had copied all 
the rituals, constitutions, etc., and had executed a series of beautiful pen-and-ink draw- 
ings of the tracing boards of the various grades. These original drawings of the date of 
1769 are still extant. The one illustrating the 24th degree, Knight Kadosh, is most in* 
teresting, the double-headed eagle on the apex of the ladder demonstrating that at that 
day the Sublime Lodges recognized the head as Prussian. We submit a facsimile of thip 
drawing elsewhere. 

September 3, 1770, Deputy Inspector Stringer acquainted the body that he had re- 
ceived an order from the rounder to transmit the minutes of the Lodge and the state 
thereof, to be forwarded to Berlin. 

The minute-book from which the foregoing extracts are made ends with the meeting 
of December 5, 1774. 

The history of the Lodge for many years thereafter is lost. The next minutes of its 
proceedings, so far as known, are dated October 5, 1821, when its labors were revived by 

vol; ▼ — 18. 1 VaL k. p. *L 
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Giles Fonda Yates and others. Like nearly all the Masonic bodies in New York, this 
body became dormant during the great Anti-Masonic excitement in 1826 and for many 
years thereafter. September 16, 1841, it was again revived, and it is still in existence, in 
full vigor, with a large membership, and is now, as it has been for more than sixty years, 
a subordinate of the Supreme Council of the 33° for the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction 
of the United States of America. It has had a continuous existence (excepting the sus- 
pension before noted) from 1707 to the present time. It is doubtful whether there is 
an older distinctive High-Grade organization of any kind in the world. 

It does not appear that Francken organized any higher Scottish or Sublime Masonic 
bodies in Albany or in any other place in this country, though he conferred all the grades 
he possessed, twenty-five in number, except the Symbolic degrees, on several of the * 
Albany members, and probably on many more in other localities, for it find upon the 
old minutes of the Albany Lodge, frequent entries of the names of “ Visitors." Where 
did they come from ? 

We do not know how many Deputies he created; we know, however, that he ap- 
pointed Samuel Stringer of Albany as one, with power equal to his own, and Stringer 
appointed Stephen Van Renselaer of Albany a Depnty in 1790, with similar powers. 

The next organization of a body for the conferring of the Sublime or Scottish 
Degrees in this country was in Philadelphia, in 1781, the exact day being unknown. 

Fortunately for the history of Sublime Masonry in America, this old Record book 
— imperfect though it is, with the evident breaks in it— of this Philadelphia Sublime 
Lodge of Perfection, was, a few years ago, unearthed from the rubbish where it had been 
lost and forgotten for more than half a century, and it is now in the library of the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania. 

It was first printed in the "Mirror and Keystone," Philadelphia, in 1854, and was 
printed in full by Philadelphia Consistory in 1878. This very rare and valuable historical 
manuscript has a title page as follows : "Minute Book fob the Lodge of Grand Elect, 
Perfect and Sublime Masons in the City of Philadelphia, 25th June, 1781." 

We copy the following, which is the first entry after the title: 

Philadelphia, 25th June, 1781. 

At a Chapter held by the Order of the Deputy Inspector for Pennsylvania, in couse- 

? aence of an advertisement by Mr. Ladroit Debiissey, Sublime Grand Secretary, in the 
‘ennsyl vania packet of 23d June. 

Bro. Solomon Bush, Deputy Grand Inspector for Pennsylvania, in the Chair. 

Brother Isaac Da Costa, Grand Warden, Inspector General, for the W. I. and North 
America. 

Members : 

The Thrice Puisst. Simon Nathan, Deputy Grand Inspector for North Carolina. 

The Thrice Puisst. Samuel Meyers, Deputy Grand Inspector for the Leeward Islands. 
The Thrice Puisst. Bumerd M. Spitzer, Deputy Grand Inspector for Georgia. 

The Thrice Puisst. Thomas Randal, Deputy Grand Inspector for New Jersey. 

The Thrice Illustrious Benjamin Scixaa, Prince of Jerusalem. 

The Thrice Illustrious Moses Cohen, Knight of the Sun. 

The Thrice Illustrious Myer M. Cohen, Knight of the Sun. 

Six o'clock, a Lodge of Secret Masters was opened and proceeded to business. A 
Brother Ogilby requested admittance, reporting lie was a Royal Arch; upon examination 
found he could not be admitted. After many debates in regard of establishing a Lodge 
of Perfection at this place, nothing decisive was concluded upon, excepting leaving the 
forming of a set of Rules and Regulations, which was to be done and presented at our 
next meeting by the Deputy Inspector for the State. 
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The next entry in the book is of October 23, 1782, sixteen month* after the fir«t meet- 
ing. Undonbtedly other meeting* had been held between these dates and the organiza- 
tion of the Lodge of Perfection had been completed; the record, however, was not made 
in this book. The record of this meeting shows the proceedings of a regularly organized 
Masonic body. Petitions were received and acted upon, and the price for the rariona 
degrees was fixed, etc. 

The following named Inspectors are recorded as being present: 


The Thrice Pnisst Isaac Da Costa in the chair, Inspr. 

“ 44 “ SoPn Bnsh. Grand Warden, Inspr. 

Z Z Z M -Myer*,Sec’y pro tern., Inspr. Maryland. 

Thos. Randal, Inspr. New Jersey. 

** Simon Nathan * North Carolina. 

H B. M. Spitzer " Georgia. 


This rare mannscript end* with the meeting of February 21, 1789. The history of 
this, the second Lodge of Perfection in America, after the last date given, is lost; what 
became of the organization is unknown. It is possible, and it is to be hoped, that at 
some day the missing records, like those from which we hare qnoted, will be fonnd 
"among the rubbish.” 

We cannot omit referring to and copying one of the most curions and interesting 
matters recorded in this old minnte-book. It is of great historical value, showing most 
conclusively, as it does, that this body of Sublime Masonry, like the one founded at 
Albany, recognised a Grand Council at Berlin, with Frederick the Great at its head, aa 
the governing body of all snblime Freemasonry in “ both hemispheres.” 

At the meeting November 2nd, 1785, the following was adopted: 


,°p That a committee be appointed to write to the Grand Conncil at Berlin 

? d n. Pa1 ’ ln f orm,n g the ® of the establishment of this Snblime Lodge and the names 
a J h ( .u* e J e i I ? ™«njbers who compose the same, and their several degrees, it was ordered 
that the blowing brethren be a committee for that pnrpose, viz: Charles Young, John 
X"*™**’ P - Duplessis, and the Thrice Pnissant, and such committee was 

earnestly requested to have sueh letter prepared against the next meeting, that the same 
may be signed by the Thrice Puissant and transmuted as soon as possible. 

At the next meeting, November 5, 1785, the following is the record: 

to OmnTf ”1’ n °r ® ° f * h ® ' committee appointed at our last meeting to write 
to the Grand Council at Berlin and Paris, informed the Lodge that the said committee 

next meeting 0 * 1 ^ bn8,ne88 ' but were not fn % reftd y> bnt would make a report at the 


At the next meeting December 7, 1785, the following is the record: 

r«f.™ fa «L C 0 P £i°V h ) l let ^i r t0 J b , e Grand P onncil at Berlin was then offered by the Sec- 
T ? ble o r der °f last meeting; which being read, the same was ordeied 

to be entered npon the minutes, and is os follows, viz : 

Most Snblime and Powerful Sovereign : 

Ulustrious Chief of the Grand Conncil of Masons, in the dignified and exalted rank 
which you have done us the honor to maintain, in vour peneral //*«/•« rn. 

hk rc? ara, ‘ ™“ *" d °™ d 

Bnt with what language or sentiments shall I presume to.introduce myself to so 
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aplendid and illuatrioua • Sovereign, whom we have reeaon to conaider u the oee^ the 
bravest, and brighteat of mankind? In what manner, or in what language, shall I ex- 
preta myself to the glorious and renowned Frederick the Third, Sovereign of all Sove- 
reiiros, and Mighty Prince of Princes, whoee Masonic fame ha s resounded through the 
Universe, as far as winds hare blown, or waters rolled ? The power of words can scarcely 
convey the distinguished feeling we entertain in your favor, and my humble pen, as con- 
scious of its inabflities on such a topic, flows in a gentle and trembling style. 

Possessing, however, every respectful and grateful idea which reverence can dictate 
and Brotherly love inspire; pleasod above every consideration with your sovereign guid- 
ance of the Grand Councils of the spacious Hemispheres of Knights and Pnnces, 1 feel 
myself called upon, as well from duty as inclination, as well from a desire to advance 
and propagate the interests of the Royal Secrets, as from a conformity to the regulations 
and establishments of the Grand Council, and a compliance with the particular desires 
and partialities of the Sublime Grand Chapter, over which I preside, to acqus mt our 
worthyand beloved brethren in Council convened at the Great East in Berlin, that under 
the smiles of heaven, and the direction of the Almighty Architect of all things, I, Solo- 
mon Bush, Grand Elect Perfect and Sublime Knight of the East and Prince of Jerusa- 
lem, Sovereign Knight of the Sun and of the White and Black Eagle, Prince of the 
Royal Secret, and Deputy Inspector General, the Grand Master over all Lodges, Chapters 
ana Grand Councils of the Superior Degrees of Masonry, iu North America, within the 
State of Pennsylvania, by letters patent from the Sovereign Grand Council of Princes, 
under their Hands and Seals regularly established by the Sublime Grand Council of 
Princes (to whom we look up with unspeakable reverence and adoration), pursuant to 
the power in me vested, have made, created, constituted and established a Sublime Lodge 
at the Great East of Philadelphia, iu Pennsylvania, in North America aforesaid, and on 
the twentieth day of September, in the presence of a great and numerous assembly of the 
fraternity, pnblicly consecrated the same, and set it apart for the purposes of Sublime 
Masonry forever. 


Considering our infant situation, in a young and rising Empire, d istant and remote 
* " - 1 '- we feel ourseljes peculiarly anxious uniformly 


as we are from the great East of Berlin, we — . , . . 

to comply and pay a strict adherence to those salutary Rules and wise Regulations which 
have been framed and concerted for our better government; and not undeservedly have 
rose Masonry, Sublime Masonry, to a commanding eminence; which may be envied, but 

cannot be overreached. . . , 

For this purpose we most hnmbly solicit your Masonic intercourse and correspond- 
ence, to direct us in such a manner that we may not abuse the old land-mark* or deviate 
from that regard which is so justly due to the will of our Sovereign and the measures 
they lay down for our regulation. 

As these intercourses are essentially necessary to promote the grand ends of every 
Masonic Union, so we venture to hope, without presumption, that the great light of 
Berlin will condescerd to shine upon us and dispel those mists of darkness which, from 
distance of situation and local circumstances, may otherwise surround us. Agreeably to 
the rules of the Grand Council, I now enclose you a list of the members of our Lodge in 
the prescribed form. We wish the Grand Council every success and prosperity in their 
illustrious pursuits for the honor and stability of the Royal Secrets, and wishing you, 
most respectable sovereign, that serene happinees and felicity which should adorn the 
remainder of your venerable dajs and gild the future prospects of our welfare, I remain, 
with the most sincere respect, love ana esteem, your very humble and most affectionate 
Brother, Solomon Bush. 


We notice another curious and interesting matter in connection with this Lodge of 
Perfection. 

At a meeting held on March 11, 1788, one of its members was expellod for unmasonic 
conduct. In connection with this we find the following iu the Proceedings of the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania, as published by authority, under date March 31, 1788: 


Road, a letter from Peter Le Barbier Duplessis, Secretary of the Sublime Lodge of 
Perfection, informing the (G.) Lodge that Bio. B. N , iu consequence of charges en- 

tered and proved against him before the Sublime Lodgo of Perfection, held in this city 
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on the 11th inst, w as unanimously expelled from mid Lodge, which was ordered to be 
filed and entered in the Minutes of the Grand Lodge. 1 

This, with many other similar incidents which might be produced, ^ that there 
was fraternal communication and recognition of High-Grade Masonry Dy the Symbolic 
Masons and Lodges in this conntry at this early day, even by that most conservative of 
all Masonic bodies, the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 

Our limited space will not permit the making of further extracts from this valuable 
mannscript 

The next Sublime Grand Lodge of Perfection in this country was established in 
Charleston, 8outh Carolina, in 1783, by Isaac Da Costa, a Deputy Inspector General, 
having his appointment or authority from Moses M. Hayes. June 13, 1796, its Lodge 
room, record, jewels and furniture were destroyed by fire and its history is lost. 1 

There is no evidence that it held any meetings after that disaster. July 5, 1801, the 
Grand Council of Princes of Jerusalem, at Charleston, granted a warrant for a Lodge of 
Perfection in Charleston. This would indicate that the old Lodge of Perfection of 1783 
was extinct. 

February 20, 1788, a Grand Council of Princes of Jerusalem was established in 
Charleston, S. G\, by Joseph Myers, a Depnty Inspector General holding his anthority 
from Moses M. Hayes. 1 * * The circular of 1802 says that Morin appointed Ilayes Deputy 
Inspector General for North America. This is an error. Hayes was appointed by 
Francken, and in Boston, Mass. 

This was the first and the only Conneil of Princes of Jerusalem as a distinct and 
separate body, organized in this country before the organization of the Supreme Conneil 
in Charleston, 1801. 

A Sublime Grand Council of Princes of the Royal Secret was organized in Charles- 
ton, S. C., January 13, 1797, by Jean Baptiste, Marie de la Hogue, Auguste De Grasse 
Tilley, Saint Paul, Magnan, Petit, Robin, and Marie, under anthority granted to them by 
Hyman Isaac Long, as Deputy Grand Inspector General, acting for the Princes of Ma- 
sonry at Kingston. This was approved by the Grand Council of Sublime Princes of the 
Royal Secret at Kingston, Jamaica, August 10, 1797/ and was the first Consistory S. P. 
R. S. 25°, organized in this country. 

The circular of 1802 says, “ Prior to this date, as many brethren of eminent degrees 
had arrived from foreign parts. Consistories of the Princes of the Royal Secret were 
occasionally held for initiation and other purposes. 

Mr. Schnltz, in his valuable history of Freemasonry in Maryland, informs us that 
some old manuscripts have been fonnd, which prove beyond a doubt that a Lodge of 
Perfection was established at Baltimore in 1792 by Henry Williams. 

Among these mnnnseripty was the Constitution and By-Laws of the body, with the 
names of the members, seventy-six in number, appended. Mr. Schultz prints the docu- 
ment in full in his history. 5 Thin, therefore, was the fourth Lodge of Perfection organ- 
ized in this country. How long it continued to meet and confer degrees is unknown, as 

1 The O. Lodge F. & A Masons of Pennsylvania, to early history, Ac. VoL i. p. 75. 

• Pike’s Historical Inquiry, p. 188. • Pike’s Historical Inquiry, p. 188. 

4 Circular of December 4, 1803 

1 Schultz’s History of Freem;\sonry in Maryland, vol. I p. 887. 
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ita history is lost Those fonr Lodges comprise all that were organised prior to the 
establishment of the Snpreme Council of the 33° in Charleston in 1801. 

The minntes of the Lodge of Perfection in the City of Philadelphia show that at the 
general meeting of the Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors held in that city October 33, 
1782, there were present Joseph M. Meyers, Inspector for Msryl~~d; Thoa. Randal, In- 
spector for New Jersey; Simon Nathan, Inspector for North Carolina; and B. M. Spitzer, 
Inspector for Georgia. We do not find that any of these Inspectors ever organised bodies 
of the Snblime degrees in any of the States to which they appear to have been nominally 
assigned, cor in any other States. It is probable, however, that some of them exercised 
their pow ers of conferring the degrees ::nd appointing Deputies when opportunity offered. 

Undoubtedly Francken was the medium throngh which the Snblime degrees were 
fast introduced into the English colonies. He commnnicated them to Moses M. Hayes 
in Boston, Mass. The date is nnknown, bnt it was probably between 1767 and 1770, 
inasmuch as we know that he was in New York at the former date and at the latter in 
Kingston, Jamaica, as it was in that year that Morin granted Francken and six others a 
patent for a Chapter of Snblime Princes of the Royal Secret in Kingston. 1 

1 Copy of Patent granted by Morin to Henry Andrew Francken, for a Chapter of Sublime Princes 
of the Royal Secret In Kingston, Jamaica. MS. in the Canon Collection. 

By th* Glory of the Grand Architect of the Universe. 

Lux ex Tenebris. 

At the East, where shines the Great Light and where reign Silence, Concord and Peace, the 
fifth day of the month called the year 1770, of the Creation 5531, equal to 80th of April, 1770. 



Unitor Concordia, Fratrum. 

To our worthy and venerable brother, Henry Andrew Francken, Deputy Inspector ; William 
Adams, Deputy Inspector ; William Wynter, Gabriel Jones, John Prendergrast, Edward Bower and 
Martin Mathias, Princes of the Royal Secret, Greeting : 

Whereas there is an absolute necessity to form a Grand Chapter of Sublime Princes of the Royal 
Secret In the Island of Jamaica and territories thereon depending, and by the power wherewith we 
are invested, we by these presents do appoint and constitute you, the said H. A. Francken, Wm. 
Adams, Wm. Wynter, Gabriel Jones, John Prendergrast, Edward Bower and Martin Mathias Into a 
Grand Chapter of Princes of the R. 8., and by these presents our Honorable Brother and Prince 
Wm. Wynter to be President and Grand Commander In all Grand Chapters, Grand Councils and 
Consistories; in his absence our Worthy Brother and Prince, Gabriel Jones, and In the absence of 
him, the Most Ancient Prince present, and that ye shall strictly behave yourselves to ail the stat- 
utes, rules and regulations of the nine commissioners named by the Grand Chapter of the Sublime 
Princes of the R. S. at the Grand East of France and Prussia. 

Consequently, by the deliberation dated the 7th of December, 1762, to he ratified and observed 
by the aforesaid Gran' 1 Chapter of Prussia and France, and by all the regular and particular Lodges, 
Councils, Grand Councils, Grand Chapters, Consistories, Ac., over the surface of the two hemis- 
pheres, to govern and regulate all Lodges, Councils, Grand Councils, Grand Chapters, Consistories, 
Ac., from the Secret Master to the Royal Secret, hereby empowering you and your successors finally 
to determine all causes, complaints, Ac., and no appeal shall be had or made from your sentences, 
orders or decrees, but the same shall be final and conclusive to all Intent and purposes whatsoever. 

To which we, Stephen Morin, have hereunto subscribed our name and affixed our seal-at-orms, 
and also the Grand Seal of Princes of Masons, in the place where the greatest of treasures are 
deposited, the beholding of which fills us with joy, comfort and acknowledgement of all that is good 
and great near the B.B. In Kingston, the day and year above written. 

S. Morin, O. Znsp., O.S.P. of My., Ac., Ac., Ac. 
Martin Mathias, Grand Sec'y General, Sovereign P. of My., Ac., Ac., Ac. 

Copied by I. D.,* D.G.M.P.R.S., as the original in his possession Is much defaced and may be 
destroyed or lost. Date June 24th, 1794. 

* Msjr this not two been lansc DsOosU t 
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We hare failed to discover any evidence that Morin wae ever in thia country at all, 
or that Francken waa here after hie return to Jamaica in 177a Doctor Oliver, in hie 
44 Hietorical Land Mark*,” aays that Moeea IL Hayea viaited Newport, Rhode Island, in 
17S0, and conferred the 33d degree on several persona. 1 

The Doctor does not give his authority for the statement; the only foundation for it 
that we have been able to trace is to be found in the Report of the Committee appointed 
by the General Assembly of Rhode Island to investigate the charges against Freemasonry 
and Masons in that State in 1831. A witness before that commission, one Nicholas G. 
Boss, testified : 

In 1763 Moses M. Hayes arrived in this conntry with authority from Morin to estab- 
lish them (the higher degrees), he being appointed Deputy Grand Inspector General. 

About 1780 Mr. Hayes visited or resided in Newport, R. I., and conferred the degrees 
to the 33d, on several persons, who at that time were Master Masons; among them were 
Peleg Clark and Moses Seixas. His power as Inspector General was to confer all the 
degrees after Master Mason, unless m a place where a Chapter or Encampment was 
formed, a knowledge of these degrees being requisite. But wnen a Chapter or Encamp- 
ment was in a place, they gave the degrees. 11 

In refutation of this it is sufficient to state, first, that Hayes did not get his powers 
from Morin, bnt from Francken, and not before 1767; second, Hayes could not confer 
more degrees than Francken gave him: third, "about 1780," was six years before the 
thirty-third degree was known or named in any Masonic sj item. 

There is no foundation whatever for this story— it is a mere fabrication. Mr. Boss 
may have been innocent of any intended falsification of history. We are inclined to 
think that it was on this very flimsy statement that Doctor Oliver introduced the mis- 
chievous note (45) in his work. We have too much respect for the memory of the vener- 
able author to believe that he ever intentionally misrepresented any historical fact. 
However, this note in his great work has been productive of much mischief in the dis- 
cussions relating to the legitimacy of the nigh Grades in this country. It has proved 
the truth of the old adage that "A lie travels a league while truth is putting its boots on.” 

We have named four Lodges of Perfection and one Council of Princes of Jerusalem 
as having been organized in this country before the creation of the Supreme Council of 
the 33d degree in Charleston iu 1801, and these were the only bodies of the Sublime or 
Scottish degrees established before that time. We copy the following from an old manu- 
script in the Carson Collection : 


December 3, 1797, at New York City, was fonnded a Sovereign Chatter of Rose Croix 
of Harodim of Kilwinning in Scotland, under the distinctive title of “ La Triple Union,” 
by Illustrious Bro. Huet La Chelle (Wisdom), Grand Provincial Master, from the Petit 
Goaye St. Domingo, under the old Scottish Rite of Heredom of Kilwinning, and the 
auspices of the Provincial Grand Royal Scottish Lodge of Kilwinning of Edinburgh (the 



(Beauty); Chaylon Dayral (Wisdom) President; W. D. Olive (Recommendation); Jean 
Baptiste Desdoity (Loyalty); Jno. G. Tardy (Candor); Courbe (Hnmanity) Grand Seer* 
tary; Comte Duquesne (Bravery); Frignet (Goodness); Marex (Hope). 

This organization had no connection whatever with the Sublime Masonry of the Rite 

• Historical Landmarks, vol. ii., p. 52. ■ Rhode Island Report, Appendix, p. 133. 
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of Perfection of twenty-fire degrees, or with the Ancient Accepted Rite of thirty-three 
degrees. It was not a pre-requisite that the neophyte should possess the preceding 
grades np to and inclnding the seventeenth of either of those Rites. Master Masons 
were eligible to, and did recei\e it. Its ritualistic ceremonies were entirely different from 
those of the Rose Croix, eighteenth degree, of Sublime Masonry or Rite of Perfection 
Series, or of the Rose-Croix eighteenth degree of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. 
So, too, were its signs, tokens and words. It had a particular seal as follows : A square 
castle with battlements, flanked by four turrets, snrronnded with a moat. The draw- 
bridge down, the portcullis raised. To the right a snn. Exergue: Virtnte et Silentio. 
This legend was also embroidered upon a garter which the members wore npon the left 
lee. It was the Second or Rose Cross degree of the Royal order of Scotland. It is not 


order for the establishment of this body in New York. In some way ho had become 
possessed of the ritual, possibly had received the degree, and, like most Masonic degree 
peddlers of all times and countries, he made all he could ont of it. 

In 1800 the Cerneau Sovereign Grand Consistory chimed to have resuscitated and 
reorganized this Chapter, “the oldest Chapter of the grade in the United States.” 1 What 
an absurd yet misleading statement this is! Its ritual was no more like the Rose Croix 
ritual of the Rite which Mr. Cerneau claimed to have introduced and founded in the 
City of New York, than one of the Encampment degrees of Odd F ellowship is like the 
ceremony of the Order of Knights Templar. 

Wc have now reached a period in the progress of Sublime or Scottish Masonry in the 
United States when a most important event was about to occnr, destined to affect its 
history not only in this country but throughout the entire world. 

From the time when Morin landed in St. Domingo in 1763 clothed with his celebrated 
patent, down to the end of tho last century, the appointing of Depnty Inspectors General, 
with plenary powers for the conferring of degrees and the appointing of other Depnties, 
had been going on. Innumerable Deputies had been created, and they were roving through 
the “ New World ” driving a thriving money-making business in peddling the degrees. 
Hayes received his degrees and appointment from Francken in Boston, and we next hear 

* Statute* and Regulations, Supreme Council of the United States, Cerneau, 1863, p. 180. 
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of him conferring the degrees on a number of Masons in Newport, R. I. What t- aei 
places he visited is unknown. It is not probable, however, that his Masonic labors were 
confined to Newport; we may reasonably assume that he exercised his powers wherever 
and whenever he found contributing victims. Frnnckcn himself was propagating the 
degrees in New York. At the meetings in Philadelphia, as early as 1781 and 1782, some 
dozen Inspectors were present. In 1790 Mr. Abraham Jacobs was created a Deputy by 
Moses Cohen, and heat once set about " establishing perfect and Sublime Masonry in 
New York.” His favorite field, however, appears to have been Georgia. His Register 
shows that he was most active in his self-assumed Masonic missionary work. In 1792 
he conferred the degrees on a large number of Master Masons in Augusta, Savannah and 
Washington, Georgia, for the ostensible purpose of organizing bodies of the Order in 
those places. Of course he, like all others in the same business, pocketed the fees; these 
were the perquisites of a Grand Inspector. 

We must bear in mind, however, that during those times gross irregularities in the 
organizing of Masonic bodies and in the conferring of degrees were not confined to" Sub- 
lime Masonry alone.” There were two rival Grand Lodges of Master Masons in England, 
two in Massachusetts, two in South Carolina, and there was brt little uniformity as to 
the mode of organization of new bodies and their subsequent responsibility to any gov- 
erning power. 

We have thought that it was for the purpose of bringing order out of the chaos in 
which Sublime or Scottish Masonry was involved that John Mitchell and Frederick 
Dalcho organized the Supreme Council of the 33d degree for the United States of 
America, If such was their design, the result was not a success. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE SUPREME COUNCIL 33° AT CHARLESTON, S. C. 

O N the 31st of May, 1801, the Supreme Council of the thirty-third degree , far the 
United States of America , was opened with the high honors of Masonry at 
Charleston, S. G\, by Brothers John Mitchell and Frederick Dalcho. Sovereign 
Grand Inspectors-General, and in the courso of the year the whole nnmter (£ ) of Grand 
Inspectors General was completed, agreeably to the Grand Constitutions. 1 

The announcement of the organization of this body was not made public until 1803, 
when it appeared in a printed circular, bearing date December 4, 1802. 

This circular recognizes the Grand Constitutions of Berlin of October 25, 1762, “ with 
the Secret Constitutions, which *>ave existed from time immemorial.” 

It also recognizes the Morin patent of Angust 27, 1761, making him an Inspector 
General over all Lodges, etc., in the new world. It also recognizes the Grand Constitu- 
tions of 1786, the following words: 

On the 1st of May, 5786, the Grand Constitution of the thirty-third degree, called 
the Supreme Council of Sovereign Grand Inspectors General, was finally ratified bv his 
Majesty King of Prussia, who, as Grand Commander of the Order of Princes of the 
Royal Secret, possessed the Sovereign Masonic power over all the Craft. In this new 
Constitution this high power was conferred on a Supreme Council of nine brethren in 
each nation , who possess all the Masonic prerogatives in their own district that his Majesty 
individually possessed, and are sovereigns of Masonry. 

The circular claims that the Snprcme Council was organized under these Constitu- 
tions. 

It is said by many writers that there were no sneh Constitutions enacted in 1786; 
that Frederick the Great had nothing whatever to do with High-Grade Masonry; that 
the Constitutions, so-called, were enacted at Charleston. 

We shall not enter into a discussion of the question as to whether these Constitutions 
had the origin claimed for them or not; it is sufficient to say that they were recognized, 
and that nnder and by authority of them the Sonthem Supreme Council, at Charleston, 
the first in the world, was organized, and until 1813, possessed exclusive jurisdiction over 
the United States; and all other regular Supreme Councils from that day down to the 
present have, and still recognize them. If they (the Constitution of 1786) ever were 
irregular, they ceased to be so to any and evory Supreme Conncil the very moment they 
recognized and adopted them. Withont them there can be no thirty-third degree of the 

1 Circular of December 4, 1802. 
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Ancient Accepted Scottish Hite. The circular of 1802 contained a list of the degrees 
of the Rite, thirty-three in number. It was the old Rite of Perfection series of twenty- 
fiv* degrees, heretofore enumerated, with eight degrees added. The twenty-third degree 
of the old scries, Knight of the Sun, or Prince Adept, was made the twenty-eighth degree 
of the new Rite, and the twenty-fonrth degree Kadosh of the old series was made the 
thirtieth degree of the new, and the twenty-fifth degree, Prince of the Royal Secret of 
the old series, was made the thirty-second degree. The following are the degrees that 
were added, with their numerical position in the new Rite: 

' 23. Chief of the Tabernacle. 

24. Prince of the Tabernacle. 

25. Knight of the Brazen Serpent, 

26. Prince of Mercy. 

27. Commander of the Temple. 

29. Knight of St. Andrew. 

31. Grand Inspector Inquisitor Commander, 

33. Sovereign Grand Inspector General. 

It is not certainly known whether the eight added degrees were selected from those 
already existing, or whether they were created by the founders of the Snpreme Council. 
We are inclined to the opinion, however, that they were selected, except the thirty-third 
degree, which we believe was hn original creation by the founders of the Supreme Coun- 
eil at ( harleston. The thirty-third degree of the Masonic System of the Scottish Rite 
in thirty-three degrees was never heard of until after the organization of the Supreme 
Council in Charleston; there was no ceremonial or ritnal in connection with the office of 
De .uty Inspector General prior to that time. It was simply an appointme.it and not a 
degree, given to Princes of the Royal Secret of the twenty-fifth degree, the highest 
known before 1801. No manuscript or printed paper has yet been found, of an earlier 
date than this, eoutaining any reference whatever to a thirty-third degree. 

The Grand Constitutions of 1780, French version, the only one known at Charleston 
in 1801, now recognized by the Northern Supreme Couneil, and the Latin version now 
recognized by the Southern Supreme Council, purport to have been framed and eugrossed 
in that year, yet no copy or part of u copy of the former, of a date earlier than 1802, nor 
of the latter prior to 1836, has yet been discovered. 

There was no Masonic System or Rite known, with so many degrees as are contained 
in the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, prior to the publication of the celebrated Chari i- 
ton circular of December 4, 1802, proclaiming to the world tlio formation of the Supreme 
Couneil of Sovereign Grand Inspectors General of the 33rd < egree. 

The copies of the “Seeret Constitutions, - ’ now extant, purporting to have been given 
to Stephen Morin, with his celebrated patent iu 1762, names the 33d degree in several of 
its articles, and the names of De Joinville, St. Simon ami the Count de Choiseul have 
e.eh 33° appended to them. Me do not believe that a copy of these Seeret Constitutions 
exists, of a date prior to 1801, containing any mention whatever of a thirty-third degree. 

Mr. Pike has published in his Constitutions a version of these Seeret Constitutions, 
with French nnd English text, made from un old manuscript copy in his possession. 
There are two old manuscript copies of the same in French in the Carson Collection; 
they correspond almost literally with the copy as published by Mr. Pike. 
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Mr. Pike says, “ If I have an opinion on these questions (the authenticity of these 
Secret Constitutions), I do not care to express it .” 1 

We will venture to express our opinion on the subject. 

We believe that some kind of Secret Constitu tons did exist, and that they were of 
corresponding date with the Constitutions of 1762, and that the Secret Constitutions, as 
published by Mr. Pike, and contained in manuscript In the Carson collection, are copies 
of them, except that the words thirty-third degree, which occur in some half a dozen 
places in the copies now extant, are interpolations, made about the year 1801, to meet 
the change that had occurred. The trick was clumsily executed, and has given rise to 
much controversy. The Constitutions of 1762 make unequivocal reference to the “ Se- 
cret Constitutions ” of the Sovereign Grand Council. 

When we read these Secret Constitutions, omitting 33rd degree wherever the same 
occurs, we find them in perfect harmony with the general spirit and text of the Consti- 
tutions of 1762, and the omission does not in any way affect the sense, as applicable to 
Grand Inspectors General, 25° Masons, under the old system. 

We cannot believe that if the 33rd degree had existed or even been named in 1762, 
that it would have been possible to keep it a secret; it would have been mentioned in 
some of the numerous manuscript registers of the Deputy Inspectors that are in exis- 
tence — certainly it would have demonstrated itself in some way. 

If we had found a copy of these Secret Constitutions, with the Constitutions of 1762 
left with the Albany Lodge of Perfection, by Francken in 1767, and if they had been 
signed by Morin 33d degree, it would have been conclusive that the thirty-third degree 
did exist at that date. However, there is no such evidence. If the G. Constitutions of 
1786 were formulated in that year, as it is claimed they were, then that is the year in 
which the thirty-third degree was first named; no organization, however, took place 
under those Constitutions until 1801. It appears that previous to the formation of the 
Supreme Council of the 33d degree in Charleston, the Grand Council of Princes of the 
Royal Secret (25th degree), created by llyman Isaac Long, Deputy Inspector General, in 
that city, recognized and acknowledged the Grand and Most Puissant Council of the 
Valiant Princes and Sublime Masons of the Royal Secret, at Kingston, Jamaica, as a 
regular organization of Sublime Masonry, and looked to it for recognition, having been 
organized by one of its deputies, for on August 10, 1797, and December 26th, 1798, the 
Council at Kingston issned a decretal ratifying the acts of Deputy Inspector Long, and 
the creation of the Grand Council at Charleston, but at the same timo strongly censur- 
ing that body for some of its acts. 3 

This statement has led some writers to believe, or at least to say, that the Kingston 
Council war, superior in authority to the Charleston body; in fact that the latter was sub- 
ordinate to the former. We do not, however, concur in this view. Tho Kingston Council 
was simply making official recognition of the Charleston Council as a regular co-ordinate 
body, and while : ' doing, took occasion to criticiso some of its alleged irregular doings, 
just as a Grand Lodge of the present day makes formal and official recognition of a new 
Grand Lodge, and might, if circumstances should seem to warrant it, criticise any alleged 
irregularities of the new body. 

We have little authentic information as to the early doings of the Supreme Council, 
inasmuch as its records are lost. We know that on July 5th, 1801, the Grand Council 

1 Pike’s Constitutions* p. 80S, Articles XXVII. and XXXI. * Pike’s Constitutions, p. 18®. 
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•f Princes of Jerusalem at Charleston, a subordinate of the Supreme Council, granted a 
warrant for a Grand Elect Perfect and Sublime Lodge of Perfect Masons in Charleston. 
This was the first Lodge of Perfection organized under the Supreme Council. The 
second, formed under the same authority, was that at Savannah, Georgia, on December 
30th, 1802. 

The Snpreme Council appointed many Deputies for different localities and for differ* 
ent purposes, the most important of all these appointments, the one from which the 
greatest results to the ) tenets of the Rite were to follow, was that of the Count Alex- 
ander Francois Auguste de Grasse Tilley. On the 21st of February, 1802, the Supreme 
Council granted him a patent certifying that he possessed tho degrees from Secret Master 
to Sovereign Grand Inspector General inclnsivc ; that he was a member of the Snpreme 
Council of the thirty-third degree, and that he was Grand Commander for life of the 
Snpreme Conncil in the French West India Islands, giving him power to constitute, 
establish, direct, and inspect all Lodges, Chapters, Councils, Colleges, and Consistories 
of the Royal and Military Order of Ancieut and Modern Freemasonry over the surface 
of tico hemispheres, conformably to the Grand Constitutions. 1 

This was before the Connt went to St. Domingo; bnt very soon after receiving his 
appointment, he went to that island. The exact date is uu known, but it was certainly in 
the early part of 1802, and there, at Cape Francois, in conjunction with De La Hogue, 
he organized a Supreme Council of the 33rd degree for St. Domingo and the West India 
Islands. 

This was the second Supreme Council in the world. It had but a brief existence. In 
the latter part of 1802, the negroes of St. Domingo revolted for the second time, and at 
the close of 1803 they were masters of the island ; the French residents had to flee for 
their lives, some to Europe, others to the United States and the Supreme Council became 
extiuct. 

The Connt De Grasse, De La Hogue, and other members of the Supreme Council, fled 
to and sojourned in Paris. 

On t'*'* 22nd of September, 1804, Count De Grasse, in his capacity as Sovereign Com- 
mander vitam for the French Islands of America, and by virtue of his patent as a 
Deputy jfpector, from the Supreme Council at Charleston, aided by the Lieutenant Com- 
mander, De La Hogue, and the Sov. Gr. Inspectors General, Armand Caignet, Hannecart 
Antoine, Pierre Gervais, and Nicolas Toutuin, uniting some Scottish Masons at Paris 
also with them, organized and established the Supreme Council of the thirty-third degree, 
for France, at Paris. In the organization of this body the Scottish Rite of Heredom, 
which had been re-established in France by Hacquet in 1803, fused with the Ancient 
and Accepted Rite. 1 This was the third Supreme Council of the Thirty-Third degree. 

It is claimed by some writers that the degrees over which the Connt De Grasse pre- 
tended to have control, belonged of right to the Grand Oriont of France, that body hav- 
ing acqnired them through the old Grand Lodge, the latter body having been united 
with the Grand 0« '>nt in 1799, alleging that the old Grand Lodge had acquired control 
of the degrees by Having absorbed the Council of the Emperors of the Esst and West in 
1772. 

We have shown that the* , was no such absorption or union ever consummated between 
the Conncil of Emperors of the East and West and the Grand Lodge that united with 
Pike’s Constitutions, p. 191 . * Pike’s Historical Inquiry, p. 196 . 
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the Grand Orient in 1799; besides, the Grand Orient never countenanced or practised the 
degrees as a system. 

Then, if this elaim had been true it conld only apply to twenty-fire degrees. What 
title could the Grand Orient have to the addition' ’ Mght degrees, embraced in Connt 
De Grasse’s system of thirty -three ? The Grand Orient itself said, although these degrees 
(the twenty-five) had gone ont of its own bosom, that by the lapse of time they had been 
forgotten in France, and that the Count De Grasse brought them back strangers, nnd 
they were not reclaimed. 1 The fact is the Connt De Grasse, as a Depnty created by the 
Supreme Council of the 33d degree at Charleston, introduced a new system or Rite of 
Masonry consisting of thirty-three degrees into France, in 1804, nnder the title of the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite. That this System included in it most, if not all, 
the degrees of the old Rite of Perfection, and that of the Council of the Emperors of the 
East and West, is also probably true. 

These degrees, however, had been abandoned in France for many years before, for 
how long no one can tell. The Grand Orient had said that it knew of no degrees bnt 
the Symbolic. “ They had been forgotten in France, and came back as strangers.” No 
one can truthfully claim, or prodnee any evidence, that the thirty-third degree was ever 
heard of in France before its introduction there by the Count De Grasse in 1804. Then 
whence did t system come into France? Historical facts, justice and common sense 
answer — from charleston, South Carolina, hy the hands of the Count De Grasse Tilley. 

Whether the founders of the Supreme Conncil at Charleston had the lawful right to 
organize the Rice as they did, is immaterial ; therefore we shall not disenss it. It is 
enough for ns to know that they did organize, and the strongest circnmstance that can 
possibly be produced in favor of their right to do so is found in the fact that all rival 
claimants for original ownership of the system thereby recognize (he fact that there was 
and is a system or Rite of thirty-three degrees , with a Supreme Council as its head or 
governing body . 

One and all of them fail to prodnee a shadow of evidence of the existence of such a sys- 
tem or Rite antedating the celebrated circular issued by the Supreme Conncil at Charles- 
ton, and dated December 4, 1802. If the “ Anneke Jans ” claimants conld produce a title 
to the Trinity Church property in the City of New York as clear and unimpeachable as that 
which Mitchell, Dalcho and their Charleston associates have, as being the founders of the 
system or Rite of the thirty-three degrees, under the Constitutions of 178G, their fortunes 
would be made, and Old Trinity would be ruined. 

In 1802 the Grand Orient of France excluded the Scottish Masons from the Lodges 
of its jurisdiction, because, as was alleged, they had never acquiesced in the Union chat 
took place in 1799 between the Grand Lodge of France and the Grand Orient, the 
Scottish Masons coming from the forme" ' dy. 

November 12, 1798, Pierre le F .rbie* * Plessis at Philadelphia, Pa., appointed German 
Racquet a Depnty Inspector General, with the usual powers, etc. 2 This man Racquet 
appeared in Paris in 1802, bringing with him the twenty-five degrees of the Rite of Per- 
fection, or of the Council of Emperors of the East and West tvhich he had obtained in 

* CPeat ainsi que le main du temps sut effaeer en France le souvenir de ces degres sortis de son 
sein, meme de quelquesuns exclusivement fran^ais, et qu’ils y furent transports* oomme etraage’”*, 
sacs reclamation. Circular of the Grunt! Orient, July 31. 1819, p. 3. 

• Old Manuscript Register, Carson Collection. 
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America, probably in Philadelphia. The Scottish Masons (Masons Ecossais), having 
oecn excluded from the Lodges of the Grand Orient, rallied aronnd him, and he started 
some kind of an organization, which he styled the Grande Loge General© Ecossais 
or Scottish Grand Lodge. The term Scottish Masonry, or Masonry " Eeogsais,” here 
referred to, mnst not be confounded with the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite System in 
thirty-three degrees. 

The Connt De Grasse Tilley first appeared npon the Masonic stage of Paris, in 1804, 
and, as before stated, he institnted and organized the Supreme Council of the thirty* 
third degree for France. Hacquet and his followers nnited with the Count. The pre- 
cise relations that existed between llacquet’s Grand Loge Generale Ecossais and the 
Snpreme Conncil of France, are enveloped in obscurity. It is known, however, that the 
former body assumed to and did grant patents for symbolic Lodges, and its action in 
this respect greatly distnrbed the Masons of Paris, as well as of the Provinces. The 
Grand Orient, which had so recently absorbed into its bosom its most formidable rm' 
the Grand Lodge of France with its Subordinates, became alarmed at the attention whic^ 
its new rival was receiving, and the progress that it was apparently making. 

Overtures were made b ; i ho Grand Orient for a nnion between it and the Snpreme 
Conncil of France and the Gvand Loge Generale des Ecossais. the latter body having ab- 
sorbed into its organization nearly all the numerous Masonic factions of Paris, especially 
the Masons Ecossais. 

A Treaty of Peace, known as the “Concordat,” was hurried.y entered into between 
the Grand Orient and the Supreme Conncil, and was consummated and signed December 
3, and ratified by the Grind Orient December 5, 1804. 1 

A serious question arose at once between the contracting parties, as to the meaning 
of the Concordat, the Grand Orient claiming that by the terms it had incorporated into 
or with itself every other recognized Masouic Rite in France, with the power of absolute 
control and government over such Rites and their members. On the contrary, the Su- 
preme Council claimed that it had only united with the Grand Orient, in order to secure 
peace and harmony among Masons, retaining, however, all its r * v. rs ,Ath absolute con- 
trol over the degrees above the 18th. That control over the deg from the 4th to the 
18th was a concession made to the Grand Orient in thi interest ,1 peace and harmony, 
that body already having Chapters of Rose Croix under its French Rite system. 

The original mannscript of the Concordat, in dup?ie;rie, was entrusted to the care of 
one Pyron, who allowed it to bo publi. ,:eu without a tucrity; and tlic Grand Orient 
alleged that the text had been tampered . ‘ h by him.- It is impossible to get at the 
truth of this affair, a mosi important event in the history of the Ancient Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite in France; we have both statements, and they are irreconcilable with each 
other. What is a reasonable conclusion ? 

We know that the Snpreme Council had just been established in Paris by the Connt 
De Grasse Tilley; the Grand Loge Generale Ecossais, the body wlrrii had most disturbed 
the Grand Orient, had some close tie or union with it; the Grand Orient had made the 
first overture? for the Concordat. However, it is enough to know that the Grand Orient 
either made it, or entertained it. Certainly, this would not have been done had there not 
been some strong impelling motive back. 

Is it probable or reasonable to suppose that the new power, with its attractive series 
1 Gould, vol. iii., p. 420. » Ibid. 
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of degrees, ending with that of Sovereign Grand Inspector General, 33°, with a preetige 
that had aronsed the jealonsy and alarm of the Grand Orient, wonld, under Bnch prosper- 
ous circumstances, enter into a compact or arrangement by which all of its suddenly 
acqnired and growing eclat and fame as a great Masonic governing power wonld be lost ? 
And yet, if we are to credit the statement of this affair, as given by the Grand Orient, that 
is what the Supreme Council did. It is too improbable, however, for ns to believe, tlio 
snrrounding circumstances of the transaction, with the few facts we have connected with 
it, leads ns to the conclusion that the Supreme Council’s version of the affair u> the true 
one. It does not appear, however, that either party paid much attention to the Concordat 
at the time, farther than that the Grand Loge Ecossais ceased to interfere with Symbolic 
Masonry, and it was several years thereafter (1814) before the Grand Orient made any 
positive or definite claim of right of control over the degrees of the Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite. When the Concordat was entered into, Roethiers de Montaleu was the 
acting Grand Master of the Grand Orient, and the Count De Grasse Tilley was the M. P. 
Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of the 33d degree. 

On September 6, 1805, the Supreme Council, by formal decree declared the Concordat 
broken.* July 1, 1806, the Count De Grasse Tilley resigned the office of Most P. Sover- 
eign G. Commander of the Supreme Council of the 33d degree, and his Serene Highness, 
the Prince Cambaceres, Arch Chancellor of the French Empire, was elected to the posi- 
tion. 

On the 8th of July, 1806, a deputation from the Supreme Council waited on his 
Serene Highness in his palace, and informed him of his election. He accepted the office, 
and Marshel Kellerman.of the depntation,con/«rr«rf the degrees upon him, and proclaimed 
him Most Potent Sovereign Grand Commander of the Supreme Council. 

November 27, 1806, a meeting of the Supreme Council was held in the palace of the 
Prince Cambaceres, hri Highness Dresiding. At this meeting the following decree was 


adopted 


The dogmatic power of the Ancient Accepted Rite belongs to the Supreme Council 
of Prince Muboub, Sovereign Grand Inspectors General, exercised under its supervision 
by the Sovereign Grand Consistory of France, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Council. 


December 15, 1808, tho Supreme Council met again in the palace of the Prince Cam- 
baceres, and at tho same place January 19, 1810, tho Prince presiding at these meetings. 

Prince Cambacorcs was made Grand Maitrc-adjoint of the Grand Orient of France 
December 13, 1805, and held the same until 1814, when he resigned. By holding this 
office he was virtually the Grand Master of tho Grand Orient, though the office sras 
nominally filled by Joseph Bonaparte. The remarkable fact that the Prince Cambace is, 
the acting Grand Master of tho Grand Orient, was elected to and accepted the office of 
M. P. S. G. Commander of the Supremo Council, nearly two years after the date of the 
Concordat, shows that the Grund Orient did not then claim that thcro was but one body, 
or that the Supreme Council was absorbed or incorporated into or with it in any way. 

July 21, 1805, the Grand Orient issued a circular to tho Lodges, advising them that, 
in order to satisfy their impatience to know the basis of the union of all tho Rites, which 
had been entered into by the Concordat, and while awaiting the preparation of the re- 

1 Gould. vol. ill.. I>. 431. 
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▼taed regulations conformable thereto, then in the hancU of a committee and soon to 
appear, gave them in advance an extract from the Concordat headed u Grand Directorio 
des Rites.” However, there was not a word in this extract about the Supreme Council 
of the Thirty-third degree. 

The Concordat, as published by the Loge Ecossais de Saint Napoleon, in the same 
year, gave the entire text of the document, printed from one of the duplicate copies en- 
trusted to Pyron. It shows that it was the intention of the bodies that there should be 
a union between them, but not an absorption or extinction of either j that each was to 
retain or acquire, by the union, peaceful control over certain degrees, both retaining their 
independent organization and government, the Supreme Council conceding to the Grand 
Orient, in its Chambers, the right to control and confer the degrees from the first (En- 
tered Apprentice) to the eighteenth (Rose Croix) inclusive, reserving to itself, however, 
absolute control over the granting and conferring of the degrees from the 19th to the 
33d inclusive. 1 * The Grand Orient gained by the Concordat all the Lodges of the Grand 
Loge Generale Ecossais, and that was probably the principal motive she had in viow when 
the Concordat was entered into. 

The revised statutes of the Grand Orient, announced in the circular referred to, were 
officially printed, and published in 1806. There is not a word in them about a Supreme 
Council, or about the Thirty-third degree.* 

This is another circumstance going to show that the Grand Orient itself ignored the 
Concordat, so far at least as it applied to the Supreme Council’s power over the High 
Grades. 

The Grand Orient had accomplished its purpose, having absorbed the Scottish 
Lodges. 

As before stated, the Supreme Council had already officially repudiated the Concordat, 
alleging as a reason for so doing that the Grand Orient had failed to conform to it. 

Another remarkable circumstance pointing strongly in the same direction, that the 
bodies were to retain their separate organizations, is the fact that when the Concordat 
was entered into, many of the members of the Grind Orient received the degrees of the 
Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, from the 15th to the 18th inclusive, at the hands of De 
Grasse Tilley, as the representative of the Supreme Council, and some of them were also 
invested bv him with the thirty-third degree, and all of them who did not already belong 
took an 011th of fealty to the Supreme Council of Sovereign Grind Inspectors General of 
the Thirty-third degree. 3 

1 Lo t vento-troisiemc dog-re n'apparti£nt qu’ an sublime Grand Conseil de ce nom, qni seul peut 
le conf«rer. Extruit du Livre d’ Architecture de la R. L. Ecossaise de Snint Napoleon (March 1, 
1805), p. 30. 

* Statute de 1’Ordre Ma^onique on France, 8. pp. 11, 232, Paris, 1806. 

• The oath of fealty to the Supreme Council tuken by many members of the Grand Orient of 
France, when De Grasse Tilley, as the representative of the Supreme Council of France, entered 
into the Concordat: 

We, the undersigned, members of the Grand Orient of France, lierehy declare that wo have 
received ami gratefully accepted the eminent degrees of Knight of the East or Sword, Prince of 
Jerusalem, Knight of the East and West, nnd Sovereign Prince of Rose Croix, the eighteenth grade 
J tl Masonry, of the Ancient Accepted Rite, nt the hands of the Puissant and very Illustrious Brother 
l>e Grasse Tilley. Grand Master ad vitam , President of the Supreme Council of the 33d Degree of 
the said Grand Council. 

We truly sweur iq>on our word of honor, nnd under nil our obhgations taken In the presence of 
the Grand Architect of the Universe, and to the Supreme Council of Sovereign Grand Inspectors 

VOl.. V. — 19. 
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The Grand Orient, nnder date of August 26, 1814, addressed a communication to the 
Supreme Conueil, soliciting that body to nnite and co-operate with it in formulating a 
plan by which all the recognised Masonic Rites in France shonld be definitely centralised 
into one governing body, that body to be the Grand Orient of France. 

If the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite was already in the bosom of the Grand 
Orient, as she snbseqnently claimed that it was, why this appeal ? 

After some necessary delay, the Supreme Council, at an extraordinary Session held 
October 28, 1814, by a unanimons vote adopted a reply to the Grand Orient. This docu- 
ment was conched in modest, conrteons and fraternal language; there was not a harsh 
word or sentence in it. The Grand Orient was admonished to give so serions a matter 
full and mature consideration before taking action; many pertinent suggestions and 
qneries, relating to tho subject, were presented for consideration. The effort that had 
been made for a onion under the Concordat of 1804 was referred to, and particular atten- 
tion was called to the fact that, within nine months after that agreement, the Snpreme 
Conncil formally withdrew from it, the Grand Orient by its tacit assent and action having 
done the same, many months before; and that each body had since that time, a period of 
ten years, continned to act independently and separately from the other, with but little 
friction or strife between them; therefore, the Supreme Council did not deem it neces- 
sary, wise, or prudent to distnrb this satisfactory condition of Masonry, by engaging in a 
hazardous experiment, which it was feared might resnlt in discord and strife. 

The Grand Orient paid no respect or attention whatever to this courteous and fra- 
ternal appeal, for within twenty-one days thereafter, viz., November 18, 1814, she issued 
a circular to all Lodges, headed “Articles Additioncls pour la Centralization des Rites 
dans le G. 0. de France,” in which it was boldly proclaimed that the Grand Orient re- 
turned the exercise of all the powers which belonged to her over all the Masonic Rites in 
France, under Concordats with the Grand Orient of Clermont (?) in 1773, the Grand 
Chapter General of France in 1787, and with the Grand Loge Ecossais in 1804. 

This was a bold attempt to obtain title by conqncst, buccaneering, or by the right of 
“eminent domain;” and this is the only title that the Grand Orient has, or ever had, to 
control over the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite system of thirty-three degrees. 

The circnlar contains a schedule of the prices for obtaining patents for Chapters and 
Conncils, under the following peculiar headings: First Rite d’Heredon, Ancien Accepte 
26th degree, embracing the 22d and the 23d and the 24th J.grees. Second. The Rite 
Ecossais Ancien et Accepte, 33 degree. Under this head. ; we find the 27th, 30th, 
31st, and 32d degrees named, and a Council of the 22d degree. 

The Thirty-third degree is only named in it as above, forming a part of the heading 
to a division of the Chapter. 

We have been unable to find any earlier specific assumption or claim set np by the 
Grand Orient than is contained in this circular to control over the Grades of the Ancient 
Acoepted Scottish Rite. Undoubtedly the issuing of this document, with its bnccaneer- 
ing claim of power by right of conqnest (we cannot look upon it in any other light), was 
the cause of the open war which immediately followed between the Grand Orient and 

Generai of the 83d Degree. to obey the said Supreme Council, to respect its decree*, and to so con- 
duct ourselves as to cherish and respect the Royal andMiiitarv Ord«r ofl t p_ • lhe 

In test i noon v whereof, we have of our own accord, signed thia obligation. Done at Pans the 
2Qth dn v of the loth month (December) 1804. 

(Thirty-seven names attached.) 
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th* Supreme Conncil; with the former it was a war for extermination, with the 
latter it was for existence. It is not onr purpose, in this mere outline sketch of 
the history of the Ancient Accepted Rite, to enter into a discussion of the many 
questions that were, and still are, raised os between the Grand Orient and the Supreme 
Council of France, in regard to authority over the degrees of the Ancient Accepted 
Rite. We have shown from incontrovertible history that the Grand Orient never had 
any legal Masonic title to control over the Grades of either the Rite of Perfection 
(1754), the Rite of the Emperors of the East and West (1758), the System given to Morin 
(1761), nor those of thr Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, introduced into Paris by the 
Connt de Grasse Tilley in 1804. Whatever rights of the kind the Grand Orient of 
France has now, or ever had, have been acqnired by nsurpation or by an assnmed right 
of Masonic eminent domain . 

Mr. Gould concedes that tho " fusion ** between the two bodies in 1804 was broken, and 
that there was a tacit understanding between them by which the Grand Orient exercised 
control over the degrees np to and including the 18th, tho Supreme Council having control 
over the degrees from 19 to 33 inclusive. 1 Whatever th ; written, verbal or tacit under- 
standing may have been between the parties to the Concordat, and notwithstanding the 
fact that both treated it as null and void from the very beginning, yet there were cert n 
conditions contained in it which both parties appear to have respected and observed up 
to the year 1814. The Grand Orient did not assume control over the degrees from 19 to 
33, nor did the Supreme Council interfere in any way with the administration or control 
over those from the 1st to the 18th inclusive. All this was changed, however, when th© 
Grand Orient attempted its grand coup d’etat, in 1814. 

In 1815, August 28th, the Supreme Council issued a circular to the Lodges, Conncils, 
Chapters, etc., absolutely rejecting any proposition for a union or centralization of the 
power of the Scottish Rite with that of ,he Grand Orient. With this ended all diplomatic 
interchange between that body and the Supreme Council, looking* towards a union. 

The Grand Orient, so far as she could, at once usurped control over the Masonic 
system of the Ancient Accepted Rite of thirty -three degrees, claiming to have acquired 
snch authority by virtue of concordats, etc., as stated in the circular of October 18, 1814; 
on the other hand the Supreme Council resumed control over the degrees from the fonrth 
to the eighteenth inclusive, and also assumed to itself authority for the conferring of the 
Symbolic degrees. About this time (1814) the Supreme Council appears to have fallen 
into a dormant condition, and so remained until 1821. 

A spurious Supreme Council was organized in Paris, 1812, under the name of the 
Supreme Council of the 33d and last degree, of the Ancient and Accepted Rite, for 
France and the French possessions in America and the Indies. De La Hogue, father-in- 
law of the Count De Grasse Tilley, assumed the office of acting Grand Commander of this 
body, claiming to act a« the representative of the Count De Grasse Tilley, Sovereign 
Grand Commander ad vitarn, notwithstanding the latter had resigned his office and his 
“ad vitam” in 1806. 

The exense given by De La Hogue and his associates for the organization of this irregu- 
lar body wag most contemptible and disgracefnl. )n the printed proceedings of the 
Supreme Conncil . France for April 2, 1812, the names of the Sovereign Grand In- 
spectors for the French American Islands, then temporarily sojourning in Paris, were 

1 Gould, toL iii p. 426. 
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with others printed; bnt they were accidentally or intentionally omitted from the 
printed proceedings of September 14, 1812. De La Hogue and his pestiferons little 
coterie, filled with indignation at the slight that had been pnt npon them, assembled 
in Paris as a Snpreme Conncil, which they had no legal Masonic right to do, and drew 
np an appeal to his Highness the Pjinco Cambaceres, the Grand Commander of the 
regular body, claiming that a great wrong had been done them by omitting their names 
from the proceedings, and demanding that in the future their names should be pnblished 
in the proceedings, as forming a part of the Supreme Conncil of France, and that there 
should be established near that body a Supreme Council for the French Ame *can pos- 
sessions, composed of themselves. Of course this audacious demand was declined by the 
Supreme Conncil, and then the schismatics met and resolved themselves into a rival 
body, styling themselves the Snpreme Council for France and America. 

In 1818 this body, known as the “ Prado ” Supreme Conncil, the name of its place 
of meeting in Paris, adopted a Code of Statutes and Regulations, based upon the Con- 
stitutions, Statutes and Regulations made in 1762, and those of May, 1786. This Codo 
fnlly and minntely defined the powers and duties of each officer, and the various sec- 
tions. It declared that the government of the Order was vested in a Snpreme Conncil, 
that body being Sovereign, Legislative and Executive. It completely annihilated the 
mythical, audacious and mischievons claim that the Mosn Puissant Grand Commander 
was clothed with absolute despotic powers. It constitut'd the Supreme Council into a 
Constitutional Masonic monarchy, at the head of which, as its chief exeentive officer, 
was the M. P. G. Commander, with only such powers as were given him in the Constitu- 
tion. All of which was and is in accord with the Grand Constitutions of 1786. 

This did not suit the Count De Grasse, as under it his occupation was gone. On 
August 18, 1818, he issued a circular to “All Masons Greeting ” — a bombastic and egotis- 
tical doenment— in which he announced himself as the Sovereign Grand Commander 
ad vitam for the French Windward islands, etc.; also as Honorary Sovereign Grand 
Commander ad vitam for France, Creator of the Supreme Councils in the Kingdoms of 
France, Italy, Naples, Spain, the Netherlands, etc. The document is full of misrepre- 
sentations of Masonic historical facts. He charged that the Commission which he had 
appointed to prepare the Code had exceeded its powers; that its labors were never sub- 
mitted to and approTed by the Supreme Conncil; that the pretended Constitution was 
founded upon the most ruinous principles, contrary to all social prosperity, and that 
which is most destructive of all, the creation of offices for life , etc. We have not space to 
follow him in all his inconsistent arguments. He conclnded by declaring the work of 
the commission null and void. 

He also declared the action of the pretended Supreme Council, instituted by this 
commission, illegal, and its acts an attempt on his rights and those of the Supreme 
Council 33°, subversive of all the laws o* the Scottish Rite; therefore void. He further 
declared that withont him and by him there could be no Supreme Council for the gov- 
ernment of Scottish Rite Masonry in Frauce. All of which wus the merest illogical stnff 
and nonsense. 

The Connt had resigned his office of Grand Commander ad vitam in 1806. Once 
resigned it was gone forever. When the irregular Supreme Conncil was formed in 1812. 
De La Hogue assumed to act for the Count, whom the usurpers pretended to recognize 
»a their Grand Commander ad vitam ; i ' upon his return from England, where he had 
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b«en detained aa prisoner of war for many years, he very complacently assumed the office 
of Grand Commander, disregarding his resignation of 1806. However, when the offen- 
sive Code was presented and adopted, clearly defining and limiting ‘he powers of the 
Grand Commander, he issned the circnlar as above, and three days thereafter, to wit on 
Angust 21,1818, he with a few followers deserted the Prado body altogether, and formed 
themselves into another Snpreme Conncil, the second irregular one then in Paris; it 
nas known as the Pompeii body, from the name of its place of meeting. 

The proceedings of this body were simply in the personal interests of the Connt; hie 
lew followers in this selfish and dishonorable scheme had not yet recognized the fact 
that he had become an nnprincipled Masonic adventnrer and charlatan, and that his 
rouse was lost. This body also pretended to adopt a Code of general statntes of Scottish 
Kite Masonry, presumably more congenial to the views of the Connt. They provided 
that there shonld be no officers ad vitam. The Connt made another personal statement 
and appeal, which was pnblished in the proceedings of the body of September 3, 1818, 
intended as a reply to the action of the Prado body in suspending him from office, and’ 

preferring charges against him. This doenment is enongh of itself to establish his 
Masonic dishonor. * 

The Prado Snpreme Conncil did not remain idle after the Count’s treason. On the 
26th of Angust, 1818, it cansed charges and specifications to be preferred against him, 
and he was snmmoned to appear before the body 'or trial on the l?th of September, 1818. 

On the 10th of September a special session of the Supreme Conncil (Pompeii) was 
held, and a letter was received from the Count tendering his resignation as Grand Com- 
marler ad vitam which was accepted. It would appear that the Connt took this course 
in the hope that the Supreme Council (Prado) would be indneed to drop its proceedings 
against him; if such was his expectation, he was doomed to be grievously disappointed, 
for on the day appointed, September 17, 1818, the Snpreme Council met, the Count was 
called, and failing to answer, his trial was proceeded with. He was found guilty of (1) 
abuse of official power; (2) of having usurped powers to himself which belonged only to 
the Snpreme Conncil; (3) of appropriating to his own uses moneys belonging to the 
Supreme Council; (4) of having used the title, Grand Commander, for the pnrpose of 
creating a new (irregular) Supreme Council; (5) of having imposed an arbitrary tax of 
two francs for his own personal profit, for affixing his seal of office to each diploma or 
patent; (C) of having refused to recognize and conform to the Statutes and Regulations 
adopted by the Supreme Council, and having protested against said Regulations in a 
meeting of the body. It /as ordered (1) that “The Illustrious Brother, the Connt de 
Grasse Tilley,” be deprived of the dignity of Grand Commander, ad vitam, of the Sn- 
preme Council for the French American possessions, and of every other (Masonic) dignity 
with which he may have been invested; (2) that he be degraded from every kind of 
Masonic title or employment, especially from that of Sovereign Grand Inspector General, 
■13d degree; (3) that his name be stricken from every tableau npon which it was borne: 

(4 ) that he be excluded from all Scottish Rite Temples forever; (5) Scottish Rite Masons 
were forbidden to recognize him in the future in any of the dignities or degrees which 
lie had possessed, or to obey him directly or indirectly, or to take any obligation at hi? 
hands; (6) any Mason (Scottish Rite) violating number five, to be ipso facto declared 

a traitor to the Order and condemned to the same penalties, a. an abetter and accomplice 
of the Count. r 
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There were twenty-three members present end Toting st the trial; nearly every charge 
was snstained by an nnanimons vote. On one or two of them there were only two or 
three dissenting votes. Undoubtedly the Connt was guilty of all that was charged 
against him, and the list of his Masonic offenses might have been enlarged almost in- 
definitely. 

This trial was conducted with mnch form and ceremony; the whole proceedings were 
printed and published in 1818. 1 It forms a very interesting pamphlet, containing mnch 
matter relating to the history of the Scottish Kite, giving some cnrious information 
as to the mode of conducting a Masonic state trial, as wo may not inappropriately term 
this one. De Grasse Tilley did just what had been done, teas being done, and has been 
done since, by nearly every Masonic peddler in both Europe and America, from Morin 
down to the present, and their name is legion . The traffic in Masonic degrees was not 
confined to Scottish Kite Masonry by any means. It is only a few years since itinerant 
lecturers were common in the Lodges, Chapters and Commanderies. Nearly all of them 
peddled and sold Masonic degrees and ritnala, those of the Symbolic degrees, being extra 
contraband, always commanded good pi ices. This pestiferous blight on Symbolic, Chap- 
tral and Templar Masonry, was only suppressed after years of struggle, and by the most 
rigid legislation. 

Unfortunately for Scottish Rite Masonry, the granting of roving patents to propagate 
the grades in w both Hemispheres ” has been the great evil with which it has been afflicted. 

The Connt de Grasse liiley was a typical representative of the Masonic degree peddler, 
of all times and all conntries. He tried to make it pay. It is said that he received 3000 
francs from the Grand Orient for entering into the Concordat in 1805* 

Soon after his trial and expulsion he disappeared from public view and was heard of 
no more; when and where he died is unknown. 

Bnt little is known of Scottish Rite Masonry in France from 1818 to 1821; there was 
not much life in it, even in the irregular bodies. In 1821 the few surviving members of 
the regular Snpremo Council of France, which had been dormant for several years, as- 
sembled and reorganized the body, and it appears that at the same time there was a com- 
plete union of all the contending elements among Scottish Rite Masons. The Prado and 
Pompeii bodies disappeared, and the Supreme Council of France became the active gov- 
erning body of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite in France, and has so continued down 
to the present time. This Union in France, in 1821, was in many respocts very like the 
Union that took place between the contending Councils in tho United States in 1867. 

The Grand Orient, however, still claimed to control and confer the degrees, and there 
was a continnal warfare carried on between the two bodies until 1862, when, through the 
power and influence of Marshal Magnan, peace and amity was established between them, 
and this has remained comparatively unbroken to the present time. 

We have devoted more space than we originally intended to the history of the Rite in 
France, deeming it necessary, however, it being our purpose to present plainly before our 
readers an overwhelming mass of historical facts proving that the Grand Orient of France 
never had, nor has she now, any legal Masonic right or title to control over the degrees of 
the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. 

Mr. Gould treats the history of the Supreme Council of France quite fully, always, 

1 Supreme Censed du 89* ; et dernier degrd du Bit ftcoaaais Ancien et Accepts. 12mo. pp. 106. 
Paris, 1818. 
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however, with the theory upper, joet in his mind that the body wm the culpable party 
whenever mischief was abroad in Masonry; that it was ever seeking by stratagems, plots 
and conspiracies to get control of the government of the Grand Orient of France. We 
cannot agree with him in this view; on the contrary, the history of the Grand Orient 
shows, that that body has always been mischievously aggressive and grasping after power, 
ever disposed to claim everything, with but little respect or regard for the rights of her 
peers. 

The Grand Orient of France has not now, and never had, any more legal Masonic 
right or claim to govern or control the System of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite of 
thirty-three degrees, organized under the Constitution of 1786, and introduced into 
France by the Count de Grasse Tilley in 1804, than one of our American Grand Lodges 
would have to claim the government and control over Royal Arch and Templar Masonry. 

A bold, brassy, audacious claim is one thing, a legal title is quite another; the latter 
the Grand Orient of France never hod. This andacious claim was never openly pro- 
claimed until the year 1814; at that time she took a mean and cowardly advantage of 
the Snpreme Council. That body was then in a weak and demoralized condition, largely 
caused by the overthrow of the Napoleonic Empire, with which so many of its distin- 
guished members were connected, and who had either been killed in the wars or had fled 
the country. Seizing upon this favorable opportunity the Grand Orient boldly pro- 
claimed that she had possession of the Rite by virtue of a title acquired through another 
body. There was nothing in her claim, nor is there now, but cold, brazen audacity. 

The early history of the Ancient Scottish Rite in the United States and Franc# 
is so closely blended together, that the history of the Rite in either country cannot b# 
fairly and fully written without giving the other. Therefore it is that we have devoted 
so much space to France. 

We will now resume our history of the Rite in the United States. 
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CHAPTER XI. V. 

INTRODUCTION OF THE RITE INTO NEW YORK AND ITS PROGRESS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 

L ITTLE is known of the history of the original, now called the Southern Supreme 
Council, as its formal records, if any were kept, have been lost We know, how. 
ever, that the peddling of the Grades by Inspectors General went on after its 
organization quite as vigorously as before. As to what efforts, if any, were made by it 
to check the demoralizing traffic in the degrees we have no information, until the cele- 
brated controversy arose between De la Motta and Cerneau in the city of New York in 
1813, of which hereafter. 

There is a Manuscript Register in the Carson Collection kept by one Jean D^sze- 
dardski, a Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the 33rd degree. This Register contains 
what purports to be a copy of Doszedardski’s Patent, as a Prince of the Royal Secret, and 
Deputy Grand Inspector General and Member of the Sublime Council of the 33rd degree, 
dated May 5, 1813, signed by L. J Lusson, S. G. I. G., 33rd degree, a member and repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign Senate sitting at Kingston, Island of Jamaica, in that Orient. 

It also contains copies of Morin’s patent and the Constitutions of 1762. certified by 
Ilyman Isaac Long, saying that he had them from Moses Cohen, Deputy at Jamaica, 
and that they were verified and signed in the presence of De la Hogue, de Grasse, 
Magnan and Robin, concluding as follows : “ I have placed at the bottom of the present 
the seal of our arms and the Grand Seal of Prince Masons at the ORIENT of CHARLES- 
TON, the 12th of January, 1797, signed E. Fourteau, D. I. G., Bruneteau, I. D. T. 
L. S. C., L. M. Charien, S. P. R. S., and Louis J. Lusson, S. G. I. G., 33°.” 

This Manuscript contains certified copies of numerous patents granted by Hyman 
Isaac Long and others to sundry parties as Princes of the Royal Secret, Deputy Grand 
Inspectors General, &c. There is one from Morin to Antoine Menessier de Boissy, dated 
at Jacmel, St. Domingo, June 1, 1770. Also from Pierre le Barbier du Plessis to 
Germain Hacquet, dated at Philadelphia, Pa., November 12, 1798. 

Also from Germain Hacquet to Antoine Mathieu du Potct, dated at Port Republic, 
August 5, 1799. 1 

Also from Bt. Aveille to Louis Jean Lusson, dated at Charleston , December 12, 1797. 
The conferring of degrees and the appointing of Deputies by Deputies went on to 
the last date in this Register— 1813; some of these Deputies claiming to belong to the 

1 It was from Dupotet, that Joseph Cerneau had his Patent as Prince of the Royal Secret (25 
grade) dated July 15, 18( V 'V 
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® n P**®* Conn J at Jamaica, other* to that at Charleston, and some professing allegiance 

This and similar Registers demonstrate that irregularity in the conferring of the 
grades, the appointing of Depnties, and the organising of bodies of Snblime Masonry in 
the United States for many years after the organisation of the Supreme Council at 
Charleston was the rule rather than the exception. 

A most important historical matter contained in this Register is an acconnt of the 
organisation of the first bodies of Sublime Masonry in New Orleans, especially a Consis- 
tory of S. P. R. 8 . 

Under date August 13, 1810, Gabriel Jastram, 33°, “ Member of the Supreme Conncil 
of the 33rd degree at Kingston, Island of Jamaica, organised by the Count de Grasse 
Tilley, Grand Inspector General of the 33rd dcgret Grand Commander ad vitam, by 
anthoritv and power of the Sovereign Grand Council sitting at Charleston, in the State of 
Sovt Carolina,” Ac., granted a Patent to Pierre Joseph Duhalqnod, P. R, S., Jean 
Baptiste Desbois. Rose Croix, and others for a Symbolic Lodge in New Orleans, under 
the name La Bienfaisunce, to confer the degrees of Entered Apprentice, Fellow Craft 
and Master Mason, of the Ancient Rite. 

Then, under date December 20, 1810, Gabriel Jastram, by the same authority and in 
addition, “ Under the special protection of the said chiefs of Masonry (the Supreme 
Conncil at Kingston) representatives of the Grand and Sovereign Chapter Metropolitan 
d’Herodom of Kilwinning and Edinburgh in Scotland,” granted a Patent to Duhalquod, 
Savary Desbois, and others for a Lodge of Perfection, Council of Elect, College of Scot- 
land, Conncil of Knights of the East, Princes of Jerusalem, and Chapter of Scottish 
Rose Croix, nnder the distinctive title of La Triple Bienfaisancc, to be held in New 
Orleans, U., with power to confer the degrees from the 4th to the 18th inclusive. 

Under date March 28, 1811, Jean Louis Lusson and J. Modeate Lcfebvre, “Sov- 
ereign Grand Inspectors General, of the 33rd degree of the Supreme Council of Jamaica,” 
granted a patent to Duhart, Christian Mittenberger Duhalquod, Jean Baptiste Desbois, 
Lansent Sigur, Nichola Roche, Jean Baptiste Labutut, Soulie, Thomas Urquhart, and* 
Jean Francis Dubourg, for a Special Couneil and Grand Co) .. dory of Princes of the 
Royal Secret of Louisiana, with power to confer the grades froai the 19th to the 32d in- 
clusive. They were required to report in the shortest time to the Sovereign Grand 
Councils of Charleston, South Carolina, and of Kingston, Jamaica.” 

This Register settles beyond a question that there was a Consistory in New Orleans 
before the Cerneau Consistory, which is claimed to have been organized in 1813. 1 

We shall not pretend to decide wb:"h, if either, of these bodies were regular. We are 
only dealing with absolute historical facts. They show that the territory of New Orleans 
teas occupied regularly or irregularly, before the Cerneau Consistor, was or, inized. 

It is a notable fact that many of the patents contained in this Register, state thut 
the Deputy is acting under authority of the Supreme Council of the 33rd degree at 
Kingston, Island of Jamaica [instituted], the 15th of March, 1807, by virtue and by 
warrant of the Thrice Illustrious Brother August de Grasse, Grand Inspector General of 
the 33 rd degree, member of the Supreme Council, Grand Commander ad vitam, [he] by 
special authority and potvtr of the Sovereign Grand Council, sitting at Charleston, South 
Carolina, United States of America . 


Folger, p. 167. 
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Donbtlew the Lodge, Conncil, Chapter and Consirtory thus organised at New Orleans 
conferred the degrees, and had a kind of existence for some years thereafter, for how 
long or what finally became of them is unknown, as no record of their proceedings has 
jet come to light. 

The same disordered condition prevailed in Snblime Freemasonry in other places in 
the United States. 

One Abraham Jacobs, claimed in his own Register to hare been made a Grand In- 
spector General (not 33rd) by Moses Cohen at Kingston, Jamaica, November the 9th, 
1790. Jacobs became an active peddler of the degrees before the formation of the 
Supreme Council in May, 1801. His Register shows that he continued the business after 
that date, and that from December 12, 1801, to July 29, 1802, he conferred the degrees 
on quite a number of Brethren in Savannah, Georgia. De la Motta, a Sovereign Grand 
Inspector General, 33rd degree, and a member of the Supreme Council at Charleston, 
S. C., dropped in upon Mr. Jacobs at Savannah, Georgia, while he was engaged in confer- 
ring the degrees, and as a result a Lodge of Perfection teas organized in that city 
December 30, 1802. 

Jacobs was next heard of in the eity of New York in 1804, where he again busied 
himself in conferring the degrees. His Register shows that from 1804 to November, 
1808, he conferred the degrees on quite a number of brethren in that city, and that 
on the 26th of October, 1808, he assumed to organize a Lodgo of Perfection, and 
Council of Princes of Jerusalem. Under date of November 6, he has the following: 

« A Council of Princes of Jerusalem was opened at the request and solicitation of the 
brethren, our illustrious Brother, John G. Tardy, K. II. P. of the It. S., and Deputy In- 
spector General, attended the Council in company with the illustrious brethren John 
James Joseph Gourgas, and Moses Levy Maduro Peixotto, K. H. and P. of the R. S. 
Brother Tardy, having produced his warrant and other credentials, investigated our pro- 
ceedings, sanctioned and approved of the same, and promised his protection and every 
assistance in his power; whereupon he was pleased to place our Illustrious Brother 
Richard Riker, Thrice Eqnitable, in the Chair, delivered him the Constitution and invested 
him with all the powers and prerogatives relating to the same by an instrument under 
his hand and seal, which was delivered in the presence of our Illustrious Brother Moses 
Levy, Maduro Peixotto, John James Joseph Gourgas and John Baptiste Desdoity, K. H. 
and P. of the R. S.” 

This is Jacob’s version. It will be observed that although he did not organize the 
Lodge and Council until October 26, 1808, he had conferred the degrees on a number of 
parties in New York as early as 1804 and 1805. 

Jacobs was an Inspector under the Old Rite of Perfection of twenty-five degrees; 
he received the 30°, 31° and 32°, and became a member of the New York Consistory 
November 24, 1808. We have no evidence that lie ever had the thirty-third; he makes 
no claim to it in his Register; certainly lie would have done so had he possessed it. 

From an old Masonic Autobiographical Sketch in the handwriting of J. J. J. Gourgas 
in our possession, wo learn that Abraham Jacobs received tho 30th and 31st and 32nd 
degrees in and became a member of the New York Consistory, over which Jno. O. 
Tardy presided November 24, 1808. 

Wo also learn from the same Manuscript the following most important fact: 

“On August 4, 1806, Illustrious Brother Antoine Bidcaud, ft member and Deputy of 
Comte De Grasse’s Supreme Council of 33rd at Capo Francais, St. Domingo, passing through 
this city (New York) on his way to Bordeaux, initiated the following five Brethren as Sub- 
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J ® h . n . B “P t “ te Jpesdoity, J. J. J. (Jourgas, Lewie De Sonlles, Pii 
i>u Peyrat, all of them members Grand Officers of the Scottish Sor»«.i«. rt 


46 each, Jno. 
Pierre Adrien 


Secret ^30th° 31st 

EX ®J5*5 “n~!^ d r egre ^ 8 ’ J°!r, t . he Northen ' District and Jurisdiction U. 8. A. 
November 3, 1808, “ Grand Council of Priuccs of Jerusalem was established, and on the 

TW^ 'n- ? n ? < D-t° dg a ° f Perf ?p. t,on 14th degree. November 8, 1808, Daniel D. 
ISSfcftn*??* R ' ke [’ Simpson, Knights of the Sun, were initiated and 

admitted Illustrious membera of the Sovereign Grand Consistory S. P. R. S. 30, 31, 32. 

October 4, 180«, John Q. Tartly received his patent as a Deputy Inspector General, 
from Illustrious Bro. Peter Le Barbier Du Plessis at Philadelphia, with a special under- 
standing of the same grant through Bro. Tardy, in favor of the following Illustrious 
Brothers who could not attend the meeting at Philadelphia November 12, 1808, J. J. J. 
Gourgas, Deputy Inspector Geueral November 18, 1808. J. B. Desdoity, Deputy Inspector 
General November lh, 1808, L. M. Pcixotto, Deputy Inspector GencraL” 

Their Pateuts were subsequently sigirnl by the Brethren of Philadelphia. 

What these bodies did or what became of them is unknown; their records, if any 
were kept, like those of most of the early Masonie bodies, are lost. Their Patents or 
Charters are still in existence iii New York. 

Under date November 24, 1808, the Grand Consistory of P. R. S. of New York issued 
a Patent to John Gabriel Tardy, certifying that he liad been elected, accepted and in- 
stalled “as Illustrious Commander, Sov. of the Sov. of our said Sublime Grand Con- 
sistory for and during the space of three years, he to conform to all the Rules, Statutes 
and Regulations, &c. which have or may be enacted hereafter by the Supreme Tribunal 
of Sovereign Grand Inspectors General ot the 33rd degree.” This document, engrossed 
upon parchment, is signed by John B. Desdoity, Lieutenant Commander, and M. L. Peix- 
otto, Dep. Inspr. General, with the seal of the Consistory attached. The original is 
before us; there is no doubt as to its authenticity; it is another very strong coincident 
fact, going to show that the Sublime degrees were introduced into the city of New York 
in 1806. 

In the latter part of 1806 (November) one Joseph Cerncau nppearod in New York 
hailing from the Island of Cuba, but he exercised no assumed or real powers until Oct. 
28, 1807. He claimed to possess the Sublime degrees, twenty-five, and that he was 
authorized to confer them and organize bodies. 

Un the 28th day of October, 1807, the Most Puissant Sovereign Grand Consistory of 
Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret; Supreme Chiefs of exalted Masonry, Aceordiug to 
the Ancient Constitutional Scottish Rite of llcredom, for the United States of America 
its territories and dependencies, was opened in the city of New York with the high honors 
of Masonry by Most Puissant Joseph Ccrneau, Sovereign Graud Inspector General.” 

The foregoing is the style in which Mr. Cerneau and his followers announced this 
important event. He subsequently added 33rd degree after his name, a distinction which 
he did not claim or assume at the organization. 

* 1° another part of this manuscript Mr, Gourgas has the following: “The act of this Bro. Antoine 

Bideaud In New York on 4th August, 1806, was completely Irregular, unconstitutional. He had no 
right or power within any part of these United States of America, but then he was tempted and did 
succumb at the rate of five times $48, or $230. As to us, we were then new and raw in these 
matters, believing all was right; however, it was afterwards made all correct by the wiping off of 
our Illustrious Brothers at Charleston, S. C. t and Philadelphia** 
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The only authority Mr. Cerneau had that ha s been made public was a patent from 
Mathien Dnpotet, issued at Baracoa, Island of Cuba, dated Jnly 15, 1806. Dnpotet had 
ouly twenty-five degrees. In a subjoined foot note we give a copy of his Patent, the 
original of which is in French, the translation into English is by Mr. Pike, and is a faith- 
ful rendering of it. Dupotet styles himself a Deputy Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of Pennsylvania. His name does not appear as snch in the printed history of that Grand 
Body. His own Patent was from Germain Hacquet, dated at Port Republican, St. Domingo, 
August 15, 1799, certifying that he (Dupotet) was invested with the highest degree, the 
[25th] and that he was anthorized to inspect and create Knights Elect K. H. &c. 

Germain Hacquet had his Patent, as we have before stated, from Pierre le Barbier du 
Plessis, of Philadelphia (Nov. 12, 1798). 

Cernean's Patent authorized him to act only as a “ Depnty Grand Inspector, for the 
Northern part of the Island of Cuba , &c.” 

If he had any other powers than those given him in Dnpotet 's patent, neither he 
nor his friends have ever given any authentic evidence of the same to the world. 

We have already related, how Antoine Bideand, a Depnty, &c., &c., conferred the 
degrees on a number of brethren in the city of New York, and organized (!) a Consistory 
in that city August 6 , 1806. Admitting that Bideaud’s and Cerneau’s Patents were 
legal, yet both were limited to certain territory, beyond the bonnds of which they could 
not legally go, both transcended the limits, as all their Illustrious Predecessors before 
them had done. 

Were not the Masons who received the degrees at the hands of Bideand or Cerneau as 
legally invested with them as were most of those who received the grades in those days ? 
Bideaud and Cernean were Masonic adventurers and peddlers; one was quite as regular as 
the other. Joseph Cerneau had hit Patent from Dupotet , 1 the latter had his from Ger- 

*Copy of Mathieu Dupotet’s Paten to Joseph Cerneau. 

To The Glory of the [Gr: Arch: of the Untv:] 

Lux et Tenebris. 

From the Orient of the Very Great and Very Puissant Council of the Sublime Princes (of the 
Royal Secret), Chiefs of Masonry, under the C. C. of the Zenith (which responds) to the 20* 25' N. Lat. 

To our 111: and Very Valiant Knights and Princes, Masons of all the Degrees, over the surface 
of the two Hemispheres: 

Health. 

We, Antoine Mathieu Dupotet, Grand Master of all the Lodges, Colleges, Chapters, Councils, 
Chapters and Consistories, of the higher degrees of Masonry, Deputy Grand Master of the Grand 
Orient of Pennsylvania, in the United States of America; and of the Grand Lodge and Sovereign 
Provincial Grand Chapter of Heredom of Kilwinning, of Edinburgh, for America, under the distinc- 
tive title of the Holy Ghost, Grand Provincial of San Domingo, by constitutive patent of 16th Jan- 
uary and 19th April, 1801, under the distinctive title of The Triple Unity; transferred to Baracoa, 
Island of Cuba, on account of tiie events of war, 

Do declare, in the name of the Sublime aud Th: Puissant Grand Council, do certify and attest, 
that the Very Reap. Gr: Elect Knight of the White and Black Eagle, Joseph Cerneau, Ancient 
Dignitary of the Lodge No. 47, Orient of Port an Prince, Grand Warden of the Provincial Lodge 
same Orient, Venerable founder of the Lodge of the Ancient Constitution of York, No. 103, under 
the distinctive title of The Theological Virtues, Orient of the Ilabana, Island of Cuba, has been regu- 
larly initiated in all the Degrees of the Sublime Masonry, from that of Secret Master to and including 
that of Grand Elect Knight of the White and Black Eagle; and wishing to give the strongest proofs 
of our sincere friendship for our said very Dear Bro: Joseph Cerneau, in recognition of the service* 
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main Hacquet , 1 he from Pierre Le Barbier du Pleesis, who had his from Augustin Prevost, 
February 1 , 1790, Du PlessiB was recognized as a Prince of the Royal Secret by the 

which he has rendered to the Royal Art, aad which he is rendering daily, we have initiated him ia 
the highest, ia the most emlaeat and final Degrees of Masoary; we create him our Deputy Inspector 
General, Deputy Grand Inspector, for the Northern part of the Island of Cuba , with all the powers 
that are attached thereto, giving him full and entire power to initiate the Bros: Masons whom he 
may judge (worthy ?) to promote them to the Sublime Degrees, from the 4th up to and including the 
24th; provided, however, that these Masons shall have been officers of a Lodge regularly constituted 
Asyta; from which Bros, he will receive the obligation required aad the authentic submission to the 
Decrees of the Sublime Princes; consulting, however, aad ending to his aid the BB: whom lie shall 
know' to be decorated with the Sublime Degrees; we give him full and entire power to confer ia the 
name of our aforesaid Graad Council, the highest Degrees of Masoary oa a Kt: Prince Mason, one 
only each year, whose virtues he shall recognize, and the qualities required to deserve this favor; 
and to the ead that our dearBro: Joseph Ccrneau, so decorated, may enjoy, in thto quality, the 
honours, rights and prerogatives which he has justly deserved, by his arduous labors in the Royal 
Ai t, we have delivered to liim these presents, in the margin whereof lie has placed his signature, 
that it may avail him everywhere, and be useful to h.'m alone. 

We pray our Resp: BB: regularly constituted, spread over the two Hemispheres with whntever 

egree they may be decorated, whether in Lodge, Ch:, Col:, Sovereign Council Sublime, 

to recognize and receive our dear Bro: the Very Illustrious Sov: and Sub!: Priace, Joseph Ceraeau’ 
in all the degrees above mentioned; promising to pay the same attention to those who in our Orieats 
shall preseat themselves at the doors of oui Sacred Asyla, furnished with like authentic titles. 
Given by us, S: Sublime Princes, G: C: G: I: G’al: of our aforesaid Grand and Perfect Council, 
under our Mysterious Seal, nnd the Grand Sea! of the Princes of Masonry, in a place where are de- 
posited the greatest treasures, the sight whereof fills us with consolation, joy and gratitude for all 
that is great and good. 

At Baracoa, Island of Cuba, anno 5806, under the sign of the Lion, the 15th day of the 5tli month 
called Ab, 7806, of the Creation 5566, and according to the Comiuoa Style the V)th July, 1806. 

Signed, Mathieu Diij otet. 

President Sov: . . G’al 

A true copy: Signed, Mathieu Dupotet. 

President, S: G: I; G'al 

I certify that this is transmitted above nnd the other portions are confornuihle to my Register. 

TIP1IA1NE. 

S: P. w-.4; # D: 1: G’al: G: Comm: 

'Copy of Gcrmaa Ilacquet’s Patent to Mathieu Dupotet as given in the Doszedurdski Register, 
in tin* Carson Collection. 

To the Glory of the Grand Architect of the Universe*. 

Lnxet Tenebris, 

From the Orient of the Very Grand and Puissant Council of Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret, 
Chiefs of Masonry, under the Celestial Canopy of the zenith corresponding to 18* 39' North Latitude! 

To our Illustrious and very Valiant Knights and Princes, Perfect Masons of all the degrees on the 
f.*ce of both hemispheres. 

Greeting: 

We, Germnln Hacquet, Sublime Prince, Perfect Mason, Gmad Master of all Lodges, Colleges, 
Chapters, Councils and Sovereign Chapters and Councils of superior degrees of Masonry, Deputy 
Insj>ector General, Patented by the Sublime Council of Princes Perfect Masons, in the States of 
America. Ac.. Ac.* Ac. Know ye that under the special protection of the Sublime Council, for him 
and In Ids name, certify nnd attest to all Masons, Perfect, Free and Accepted, tlint our dear Brother 
Antoine Mathieu du Potct, born at ChaiicAau, Department of C6te d* Or, Ac., after having been 
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Lodge of Perfection in Philadelphia in 1787. 1 Antoine Bideaud had hi* Patent as In. 
spector from the Comte de Grasse Tilley, at Cape Francois, July 8, 1802; the latter had 
his authority from the Supreme Council at Charleston. Neither Cemeau nor Bideaud had 
any right under their Patents to confer the degrees in the United States. However, both 
did confer them and assumed to establish bodies. Those created by Bideaud were, acco d- 
ing to Gourgas, "healed,” or as he terms it, their irregularity was “ wiped off,” by the 
Illustrious Brothers at Charleston and Philadelphia. 

The records of the early years of both the Bideaud and Cerneau Consistories are lost. 
Of the former we only know that in 1813 " Emanuel De la Motta, Deputy of the 
Charleston Supreme Council, made vigorous inspection of the proceedings of *he 
[Bideaud] Sovereign Grand Consistory of the 30th, 31st and 32nd degrees, establishes* 
in the city of New York August 6, 1806. ne was pleased to declare, acknowledge and 
recognize it in the name of the Supreme Council at Charleston, S. C., as being the only 
lawful body in New York which could lawfully and constitutionally exist for the Northern 
District of the United States of America, all of which was fully confirmed by the Grand 
and Supreme Cbuncil of 33rd at Charleston, S. C., on the 24th December, 1813.”* 

The Cerneau Consistory ignored the Charleston Supreme Council, but opened up a 
correspondence with the Supreme Council ot France, and in the printed proceedings of 
the latter body for 1813 we find the Sovereign Grand Consistory, Prince of the Royal 
Secret, 32nd degree, under the title of the Trinity, located in the city of New York, named 
as being in correspondence with the Supreme Council of France ; there is nothing in the 
Proceedings themselves, however, referring to it. It was claimed by the Cerneau party 

recognized Perfect Elect Mason, Grand Elect, Kniglit of the Royal Arch, and Prince of Jerusalem, 
Rose Croix, &c., &c., Patriarch Noachite, Prince of Libanus, Grand Knight of the Sun, of the White 
and Black Eagle or Kadosch; after having supported with zeal, firmness and constancy the brill- 
iancy of the Great Light, and having justified his submission to the Supreme Tribunal of Sublime 
Princes, he has been initiated into the highest degrees of Masonry, having consequently the right of 
inspection over all Lodges, Colleges, Chapters, Councils, &c., and Sovereign Councils, and then to 
sit, make and complete Masons: to receive Kniglit, Prince and even Grand Knight Elect, Kadosch, 
without other authority. We pray, therefore, all Brothers, Knights and Princes of Masonry to re- 
ceive and recognize in the above mentioned qualities the Sublime Brother Matlileu du Potet and 
greet that dear brother, also recommendable by his i»ersoual virtues, and by the eminence of his 
Masonic titles, promising to have the same regard for those bearing proper titles. Given under our 
sign and seal, and the Grand Seal of the Sublime Council in a place where are deposited the greatest 
treasures, the sight of which fills us with consolation, joy and gratitude. 

Before the B. B. S. CC. At Port Republican, the 4th day of the 11th month named R.IL A. B. 
of the year 7799. of the Creation 5359, of the vulgar era Aug. 15, 1799, and Thennidor, 7th year of 
the Republic. Hacquit and ST. Paul. 

I certify the above copy corresponds in all respects to the original. 

E. Focrteau, 

D. I. G’ral. 

1 certify the above copy corresponds in all respects to the original. 

BRUNKTltAU, 

P. D. R. S. 

S. M. Charixr, 

S. P. R. 8. 


! 


‘Minute Book, Philadelphia Lodge of Perfection, page 80. 
* Autobiographical Manuscript by Gourgas. 
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that on the 25th of May, 1812, they organized themselves into a Snpreme Conncil, under 
the name of “The Snpreme Council of the Sovereign Grand Inspectors General of the 
33rd degree, for the United States of America, its territories and dependencies.” Joserh 
Cerneau was announced as the M. P. Sovereign Grand Commander. 1 Whether the date 
as given is correct is not certain, inasmuch as the original records of the Proceedings of 
the early years of this body are lost. It is certain, however, that the organization of the 
Supreme Council of the 33rd degree did not take place hefore this date. Whence had 
they the 33rd degree ? 

On the 15th day of August, 1813, the Bideaud party was organized as a Supreme 
Conncil by one Emanuel De la Motta, Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the 33rd 
degree, acting as the special Deputy and representative of the Supreme Conncil for the 
Sonthem District and jurisdiction of the United States, Daniel D. Tompkins was made 
M. 111. Sov. Grand Commander, and the Deputy declared tht body lawfully formed, 
organized and established at the Grand East of the City of New York, and the only 
Grand Snpreme Council of the M. P. Sovereign Grand Inspectors General of the 33rd 
degree which may legally and constitutionally exist, for the Northern Masonic District 
and jurisdiction of the United States of North America.” 8 

The early records of the proceedings of this body, like those of the Supreme Council 
at Charleston, and the Cerneau hody in New York, are lost, hut we have an ahundance of 
incoherent, disjointed scraps, letters, &c., relating to its doings down to 1844. It does not 
appear to have hcen run as a money-making scheme. As but few were admitted to its 
honors, the chiefs, it would seem, were opposed to popularizing the Rite. This idea 
continued to rule the body even to the end of Mr. Raymond’s administration. There 
was but little puhlicity given to the organization and its proceedings prior to 1828, and 
in that year the anti- Masonic cyclone struck New York, when all ’rinds of Masonry 
hecame paralyzed, from which it did not begin to recover until ten }ears or more there- 
after. The organization gave only occasional spasmodic evidences of life for many years, 
but ahout the year 1844 it hegan to give signs of awaking intc activity, and such activity 
too as it never had hefore. 

From the date of the organizations of the Northern and the Cerneau Supreme 
Councils in New York, 1812-13, there was continual controversy and warfare between 
them, the Supreme Council at Charleston taking the side of the Northern Supreme 
Council, which had heen organized hy its aut 1 ority. 

In 1813 De la Motta, as Deputy of ♦’ outhern Supreme Council, proclaimed 
Cerneau “an impostor of the first m^gnitu d declared him expelled, &c., and under 
date Dcccmher 24, 1813, the Supreme Com* t at Charleston confirmed and approved 
all the proceedings of De la Motta against Cerneau, and in the same circular formally 
declared him expelled. 

The Cerneau Grand Consistory, not the Supreme Council, replied to the De la Motta 
and Charleston circulars, under date Fehruary 28, 1814, denying their allegations, and 
their authority, but producing no evidence whatever to controvert them. They simply 
dealt in bombastic rhetoric. Their reflection upon the “pretended Council of Charles- 
ton ” was certainly in very had taste. Dupotet, from whom Cerneau had his powers, was 

‘History of the Supreme Council 33% <feo M (Cerneau) Appendix to the Statutes and Regulation*, 
New York. 1862, page 183. 

*p rr ~'*dings N. S. Council Reprint, page* 333-34. 


i 
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appointed Inspector by Germain Hacquet, he having his powers from Pierre Barbicr da 
Plessis at Philadelphia, Nov. 12, 1798, who for many years was connected with the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania as Grand Secretary, Deputy Grand Master, &c. It is 
a notable fact that the Philadelphia Scottish Masons never recognized Cemean. A 
pamphlet in French, " Avis au Public par Verite et J ustice,” was published in Phila- 
delphia in 1810. It was a savage attack on Cerneuu, supposed to have been written by 
Barbier du Plessis. 

There is no question but what both of the New York Consisto s were irregularly 
organized by degree peddlers. When did they, or either of them, if ever, become regular ? 

It is claimed that the Cerneau body on June 23, 1813, granted a warrant for a Con- 
sistory, 32nd grade, at Newport, R. I. This was possibly done, though there is no record 
of it. Of course this was irregular. Folger says: 

In 1813 the Scottish Masons of Louisiana applied to the Sovereign Grand Consistory 
for the establishment of a Consis ory, Thirty second degree, or a Council of Sublime 
Princes of the Royal Secret for the State of Louisiana, to bo located in New Orleans. 
The prayer of the petitioners was granted, and the said Consistory was inaugurated and 
proclaimed in New Orleans on the 19th day of June, 1813, and became a dependency of 
the Supreme Council and Sovereign Grand Consistory of the United States sitting at 
New York. 1 

We have shown that a Consistory 32° was established in New Orleans three years before 
this date. The later or Cerneau Consistory claimed the right to and did constitute sym- 
bolic Lodges in Louisiana. 

In 1814 or 1816 — Folger gives both dates — the Consistory (Cerneau) organized a Council 
of Princes of the Royal Secret in Charleston, S. C., as a rival of the old Consistory which 
had been organized there in 1796. This of course aronsed bitter controversy and irife 
among the Masons of that city, finally getting into the newspapers. This body had an 
existence of some ten years. About the year 1817 the New York Sovereign Consistory 
(Cerneau) established a Council of Princes of the Royal Secret in Philadelphia. This body 
had but a sickly and brief existence. Folger says that Councils of Princes of the Royal 
Secret were also formed in Baltimore, Maryland; Norfolk, Virginia; Havana, Cuba; 
Mayanez, Puerto Rico; Cumana, Barcelona, Laguayra,and a Republic of South America. 
This may be so ; the records, if any, however, are lost, so that this statement rests on a 
very slight foundation. 

It is beyond question, however, that the Cerneau Consistory was very active in organiz- 
ing bodies and in advertising itself in the New York Directories, aud in Tableaus, cir- 
culars, <&c. 

What follows relating to the organization by the Cerneau Consistory, of the Grand 
Encampment of Knights Templars of the State of New York enables us to form a pretty 
fair idea of the character of tlic organization itself at that time and of the men who w f ei 3 
its active promoters. The Grand Apothcosization of audaeious Masonic irregularity in 
the United States took place on the 18th day of June, 1814, when at the suggestion of 
Mr. Joseph Cerneau the Sovereign Grand Consistory of Chiefs of Exalted Masonry, by 
a formal Decree, established (?) a Grand Encampment of Sir Knights Templar and 
Appendant Orders for the State of New Y f ork, and elected De\V itt Clinton as the Thrice 
Illustrious Grand Master. 

‘Folger, p. ’R7. 
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At that time there were “ numerous Encampments of Knights Templar existing in 
the State of New York;” there were certainly fire. Webb’s Monitor for 1812 has a list of 
four, not including one called Rising Sun, which had just assisted in the formation of 
the Pennsylvania Grand Encampment. Not one of these Encampments were invited to, 
nor did any regular or irregular organized Encampment of Knights Templars or their 
representatives assist in the organization of the G. Encampment of New York. The 
officers of the Consistory (Cerneau) elected themselves the first officers of the body, and 
in the Constitution by them adopted gave themselves perpetual seats . It is the most 
complete case of audacious usurpation known in the annals of Masorrv. They had just 
as much legal right to have declared their Sovereign Consistory the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States instead of Pius VII. as they had to form a Grand 
Encampment of Knights Templars. There is no evidence that they were all Knights 
Tempiar; indeed it is more than doubtful as to some of those whose names are connected 
with it. Undoubtedly the object was to securo a union between the Knights Templars, 
then a growing body, and the Consistory, in order to strengthen the latter, then engaged 
in war with the Northern Supreme Council and the Southern Supreme Council at 
Charleston, for it was provided in the Constitution that Grand Masters of Subordinate 
Encampments (now Em. Commanders of Commanderies) should be admitted gratis to the 
degree of Prince of the Royal Secret, and Members of the Sovereign Grand Consistory of 
the Chiefs of Exalted Masonry, This was the bait, and it would appear that it was swal- 
lowed with satisfaction, as there was no remonstrance against this arbitrary and illegal 
proceeding from any Templar organization or individual members of the Order, and the 
Encampments condoned the irregularity by acknowledging the government, and acting 
under it. This was the beginning of the present Grand Commandcry of the State of 
New York. 

It was claimed, and is still adhered to by some, that this was the first Grand En- 
campment in the United States, that Mr. Cerneau was the originator of the present 
American Templar system and that he made the Red Cross. A more glaring historical 
fabrication was never promulgated. The degrees of Knight Templar, Knight of Malta 
and Knight of the Red Cross, were conferred in Charleston, S. C., in 1783. The Grand 
Encampment of Rhode Island was organized in 1805. In 1806 the name was changed 
to “The United States Grand Encampment.” This body was in full activity from date 
of organization, and at the time of the forming of the Gran i Encampment of New 
York, was holding annual meetings, having at least four Subordinate Encampments. 

“ The Grand Encampment of Knights Templar in Pennsylvania ” was organized in 
Philadelphia February 15, 1814, by delegates from five different Encampments hailing 
Trom Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Pa., New York, Wilmington, Del., and Baltimore, Maryland. 

Referring to this transaction, Mr. Folder says; “There were several Encampments 
in d ; fferent parts of the United States, which were working without any authority what- 
ever, t nd in fact were not Masonic bodies.” At the same time Mr. Cerneau was in pos- 
session of the system and had not onlv conferred the degrees , but had established one 
Encampment , New System. It was finally decided that tho body (the Consistory) should 
take upon itself the power to found the first Grand Encampment , etc. 

The example of the State of New York was followed by other States, and now (1881) 
/ery State in the Union has a Grand Encampment. 1 

1 Revised History of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, Manuscript by Robt. B. Folger, in the 
Archives of the N. Supreme Council, also copy in the Carson Collection. 

VOL. v. — 20. 
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When and where did Mr. Cerneau get the Templar Order* ? not in Cuba, nor the West 
India Islands; the order was never known there. Mr. Cernean was a Frenchman, could 
not speak a word of English when he came to New York. There nerer was any Tem- 
plar Ceremonial in the French language. 

His only Masonic authority was the Patent from Mathien Dupotet, and he was not a 
Templar. The fact is beyond a doubt, Cerneau was not a Templar at all; therefore he had 
no legal Templar authority whatever. The formation of the Grand Encampment K. T. j 
of New York by him, with a proviso in the organic law that the Masters (Commanders) 
of Encampments, should have the 32d grade gratis, and be inembers of the Consistory, 
was simply a smart trade scheme, and is one of the strong circumstances going to show 
that he was a shrewd Masonic degree peddler, fortified with one of those dangerous, 
elac c Deputy Inspector General Patents, and like most of those who had preceded him 
in the same line, as well as those who have followed him since, both in Europe and 
Amenta, was ready to furnish Masonic degrees. Rituals, History, or Tradition, to suit 
the demand or necessity of the case, and to confer any Masonic degree required, 
always, however, for a proper consideration. 

Another evidence of the shrewdness of Cerneau and his associates was shown in their 
securing the patronage of De Witt Clinton for their Consistory. Clinton had great Masonic, 
political and social influence in the city and State of New York at that date. In early 
life he had taken interest in the Institution, and contributed some of the great oratorical 
and literary powers, with which he was so richly endowed, to its glory and renown, but 
as he advanced ir years, and political honors fell thick and fast upon him, he gave 
less personal attention to the fraternity than before; he did not forget, however, that 
Masonry in New York, in those days, was by no means a cipher among the available 
resources and assets of a careful, accomplished and shrewd politician, qualities which 
he possessed in an eminent degree. 

The Masons wanted the prestige, patronage and influence of his great name, and he, 
fully realizing that it would be of no disadvantage to him politically , va. k ways ready 
to and did accept their highest official honors, while he gave scarcely any personal attention 
to the duties of the offices or to Masonry itself. Thus, he was Grand Master of the Grand 
Lodge of the State of New York from 1806 to 1820, and from 1815 to 1820 he was present 
only upon one occasion, a single sitting, out of more than fifty that took place. 

He was Thrice Illustrious Grand Master of the Grand Encampment of K. T. of New 
York from its organization (?), 1814, until his death in 1828. During that entire time 
he was present at only a single sitting out of twenty-five that occurred. 

He was Grand High Priest of the General Grand Chapter of the United States from 
1819 until his death; out of the great number of sittings and the two triennial Sessions 
of the body lie presided at only one. 

He was Grand Master of the General Grand Encampment of Knights Templar of 
the U. S. from its organization in 1816 to 1826; he was only present at one sitting. 

In 1811 he was made Deputy Grand Commander of the Consistory, and was so con- 
tinued until 1823, when, it is said, he was made Sov. Grand Commander. It does not 
appear that he was ever present at a meeting . It is presumable, however, that he gave 
about as much attention to the Consistory as he did to the other three Masonic Grand 
bodies of which he was the chief officer — that is, none at all. 

r * T ^i Motta, relating what occurred when he called upon De Witt Clinton, September 
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Hoffmann tnd John W llullifan »nH y* -* 1 hlm ' to M*rti£ 

communicated to him b/thk M?^cinieau an^oL^H * >me de K ree « 

/ton <u Grand Matter of ihs vjK* £ * n « observed he conceived it ni/W <z rfw/t no. 

We believe this statement to be literally true, at it corresponds and ia in perfect har- 
mony wr what we know of Mr. Clinton’* connection with other branches of Masonry. 

vj !?K . e , °^ i,8t J 0 7 10 n,e h “ name j n,t u h>d »>cen. was then and continued 

tt and”! ^ i e n , P Re ° f y Y ° rk ’ and afterward b y ‘ h « General Grand Chap- 
ter and General Grand Encampmen - .. T. of the United States. With such a record 

T.l n °i "*"? Clmt ° n “ an anthorit y in Scott '«h Kite Masonic history, law and usage. 

1 his G. Consistory went on with more or less activity nntil the Anti-Masonic excitement 
burs upon New York in 1827, when, like all Masonic bodies in that State, it became dor- 
mant,and so remained until 1832, when a partial revival took place, at least on paper. In 
that year a treaty of Union and Amalgamation was entered into by it thongh Elias Hicks 
as its M. P. G. Commander, and the Connt de St. Laurent, as M. P. G. Commander of 
the Supreme Council of the P. Sov. Grand Inspectors General of the 33rd degree of the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, Sublime Chiefs of Ancient and Modern Free 

Masonry, for Terra Firma, South America, New Spain, Ac., Ac., the Canary Islands, Porto 
Rico, Ac., Ac. 

The document declared both the organizations named “ United and Amalgamated 
into one individual Dogmatic and Administrative body, each one being an essential part 
of the other. It was stipulated that the “ two united and amalgamated powers should 
thereafter be designated by the distinctive title of United Supreme Council for the 
Western Hemisphere, of the I\ Sov. Grand Inspectors General 33rd and last degree of 
the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, Sublime Chiefs of Exalted Masonry.” 

This treaty was solemn. ’ ratified and the amalgamation completed April 13, 1832. 

The labors of both bodies previously existing under their distinctive titles were de- 
clared to bo forever closed. Then the officers of t> new Amalgamated body were duly 
installed; Elias II icks was its first M. P. Grand Commander. This was the end of the 
upreme Council for the United States of America, its territories and dependencies, in 
its original and distinctive character. 

Folger says the Consistory and the Supreme Council [Cemeau], Ac., ceased to exist 
from this date— Ap-il 5, 1832. 

It is claimed that another Treaty of Masonic “ Union, Allian , and Confederation ” was 
entered into in Paris, on the 23rd day of February, 1834, between the Connt St. Laurent 
and General Lafayette, representing the United Supreme Council for the Western Hem- 
isphere, Ac., and a Committee of the Supreme Council for France consisting of the Baron 
Freteau as President, and Antonio Carlos Ribciro Dc Andrada Marchado Da Silva 
lieutenant Grand Commander of the Supreme Council of Brazil, sitting at Rio Janeiro. 


it 
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This treaty purports to be the consummation of a perfect Union between the three 
Supreme Councils named for their mutual benefit and the protection of the true Masons 
of 'i?ery Rite, &c. The 3rd article reads as follows : w The Confederated Powers Acknowl- 
edge and hereby Proclaim anew, as Grand Constitutions of the Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite, the Constitutions, Institutes , Statutes and General Regulations determined 
upon by the Nine Commissioners of the Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret, on the 21st 
of September, 1762, as they are now modified by those dated 1st of May , 1786, which they 
also Acknowledge , Proclaim , and promise to respect, observe and defend, under the 
positive reservation to examine, rectify and curtail the alterations and additions which 
have been made to the same, and which pervert their original dispositions. For this 
purpose an authentic copy of the said Grand Constitutions of 1786, certified and signed 
by all the members of the present Congress, shall be annexed to each original duplicate 
of the present treaty . 

Certainly this is a most unequivocal Recognition and Proclamation of the Constitu- 
tions of 1786. 

The document declares that “ There can exist but one sole Dogmatic Power, or Supreme 
Council , of the 33rd degree of that Rite within the same Territorial Jurisdiction ; that is 
to say, throughout the Territorial extent of an Independent State and its dependencies, 
whenever there does not exist boundaries legally established of such Territorial Jurisdic- 
tion.” 

This treaty has appended to it the names of the Count de St. Laurent and Lafayette, 
for the United Supreme Couucil of the Western Hemisphere; B. hrctcau, de-Pcny, 
Setier and Count Thiebuult, for the Supreme Couucil of France; Andrada and Drum- 
mond. for the Supreme Council of Brazil; and Jube, Grand Secretary General of the 
.Supreme Council of France, as Secretary to the Commission. 

T t also purports to have been made ont in four languages, English, Spanish, French 
% ngucse, and it so appears in priut. Further that it >vas ratified by the Supreme 

of France February 26, 1834; by the Supreme Council at Brussels, March .*», 
18^ -he hitter body was not a party to the original treaty; — by the Supreme Council 
of Brazil, October 20, 1834, and by the United Supreme Council for the Western Hem- 
isphere, at New York, December 6, 1S3G. In the printed copy the latter has the follow- 
ing well-known names, then connected with the Cerneau Supreme Council, appended 
to it — E. Hicks 33° M. P. Sov. Or. Commander; J 11 . Sehieffclin, 33°, 1st. L. G. Com.; 
Francis Dnbuar, 33°, 2nd. L. G. Cora.; De La Fleehelle 33°; Joseph Boueliaud, 33°; 
Thos. Longworth, 33°; John B. Sat terth waite, 33°; P. Remy, 33°; Aaron H. Palmer, 33°; 
Seth Driggs 33°; Iln. Westervelt 33°; I. Da Roelui Gulvuo, 33°; James Herring, 33°; 
.Tos. Miehard, 33°; W. Wright llawkes, 33°; T. W r . Satterthwaite, 33°; G. De Loynes, 
33°. Sealed by John Telfair 33 3 , Keeper of the Seals. By order Dd. Naur, 33°, Acting 
Secretary General. 

This treaty, in four languages, with the ratifications by four Supreme Councils, and 
a copy of the Latin Version of the Grand Constitutions of 1786, purports by its title 
page to have been printed in Paris in 1836. 1 

'Title page to Paris edition or the so-called Treaty: Treaty of Manonic Union, Alliance and 
Confederation. Tratado de Union, Allianza, Confederacion, Muzonica. Traits d’Union, d’Allianee, et 
de Confederation Ma^onnique. Tralrado de Uniao, de Aliianva, de Confederacy Masonic*. Paria, 

\. Boudon, 1836. Smalt folio, j>p. 68. 
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We do not believe that any such Congress was held or that any such Treaty w:u* ever 
made, except on paper. The whole story is a literary fabrication. Here are some of our 
reasons for this opinion : 

1st. >io authentic copy signed by the members of the alleged Congress, Saint Lanrcnt, 
Lafayette, etc., has eve- been seen. According to the document itself at lenst four copies 
of it were made— o> 3 iu* tad; Supreme Council. Were they nil lost? 

2nd. The La in Constitutions, m r any fractional part of them as appended to this 
alleged treaty, ai d published in t! Paris edition, bearing the imprint 1836, were ever 
heard of before, * id an original c<>, y of them has been found. 

3rd. The Par;.: cd‘t-n. the original of the whole fabrication, purports to have been 
published in 1836. That cannot be true, inasmuch as the same pamphlet contains what 
purports to be the ratification of the Treaty by the United States Supreme Council in 
New York under date December 6, 1836. It was impossible that this could have reached 
Paris in time to appear at that date. There were no Ocean Steamers nor Atlantic Cables 
in those days. However, we would not lay any great stress on this, were it not for the 
fact that the whole affair appears to us to be a fabrication, and this trifle is one of the 
links in the chain of suspicious circumstances going to show the fraud. 

4th. The name of Lafayette was used to give credit to this literary fraud. Lafayette 
died May 20, 1834, nearly two years before this remarkable treaty and the Grand Con- 
stitutions appeared in print, with his name attached but not his autograph. « Dead men 
tell 110 talcs ” is an old adage, and a true one. No name except that of Washington could 
have been selected that would have been more potent to win the American heart and 
confidence than that of Lafayette. It was used by some trickster for a base purpose in 
connection with this mythical treaty and Constitutions. 

5th. There is no mention of this most important document in any of the printed pro- 
ceedings or Circulars of the Supreme Council of France at the time. 

6th. In 1832 the Supreme Council of France published the Constitutions of 1786 and 
a complete collection of its decisions. The text of these Constitutions differs materially 
from that printed with the treaty in 1836. 

Undoubtedly there was some close and confidential connection and understanding 
between the parties to this literary fraud in Paris and New York. Can any one doubt 
as to who the parties were in the latter city ? The Paris part is involved in obscurity. 

Folgcr says that the Supreme Council for the United States of America, its Territories 
and Dependencies, became extinct in 1827, that it was revived by the Count Saint Laurent 
in 1832 and then it amalgamated with the Supreme Council of Brazil, and by that act 
became extinct a second time. 1 

On the 27th of October, 1846, this Supreme Couucil was dissolved nnd the money in 
the Treasury divided among the four surviving members.* Assuming that the United 
Supreme Council was the Old (Cerneau) Supreme Council of the United States of 
America, etc., then, this was the third time that it had become extinct. Immediately after 
the third extiuction in 1846, Ilenry C. Atwood, an expelled Master Mason of New York 
city, who had been running both Scottish and York Rite Masonic bodies irregularly, in- 
dependently or clandestinely, ussumed, with a few followers, to revive the old Consistory, 
or the Supreme Council, under its old name, “for the United States, its Territories, etc.” 
We are unable to make out from Folger, or the History, just what was revived in 1846 

•Folger, p, 205. • Ibid., p. 826. 
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whether Consistory or Supreme Council; however, Atwood became the chief officer. In 
1851 he resigned, and Jeremy L. Cross, a member of the Charleston Supreme Council, 
33rd degree, and patented as its deputy, on June 24, 1824, was elected Grand Commander 
of this Supreme Council. In 1852 he resigned, and was succeeded by Atwood. 

We shall not continue the history of this body in detail. In 1860 Atwood died, and 
Edmund B. Hays became M. P. G. Commander. Under his administration in 1862 bodies 
were established in Trenton, New Jersey, and Boston, Massachusetts. Here we will 
leave the history of this Supremo Council for the present, and resume the history of the 
body generally known as the Gourgas Supreme Council. 

John James Joseph Gourgas, John B. Desdoity and Moses Levy received their Pat- 
ents as Inspectors General, etc., in the order in which they are named, November 12, 16, 
and 18, 1807, from John Gabriel Tardy. We have already noted that they were made 
Princes of the Royal Secret, 32nd grade, by Antoine Bideaud, August 4, 1806. We may 
therefore assume that Tardy’s Patent was given them to heal any real or supposed 
irregularity in their having received the degrees at the hands of Bideaud, Tardy’s per- 
sonal irregularity having been “ wiped off ” by Du Plessis. 

Gourgas says that his own, Desdoity’s, Levy’s and Peixotto’s Patents as Deputies In- 
spectors General, etc., etc., granted to them by Tardy at New York November 12, 16, 
and 18, 1808, were exactly word for word the same as tV one from Prevost to Du Plessis. 1 

Du Plessis’ Patent certifies that he is initiated into the highest degree in Masonry, and 
appoints him Deputy Inspector General, and Grand Master over all Lodges of the Royal 
Arch and Perfection, Council of Knights of the East, Princes of Jerusalem, etc., etc., etc., 
gives him full power to constitute Lodges, etc., etc., and also Grand Councils of Knights 
of the Sun, and of the White and Black Eagle, over the globe, at the distance of at least 
t wen tv-five leagues from any such Lodge, Chapter, Council or Grand Council already 
regularly established, etc. 1 

How confusing all this is 1 If Gourgas’ Patent was “ word for word the same ” as 
that of DU Plessis, certainly Tardy was not yet acting under the Constitutions of the 
33rd degree, nor was he recognising tho authority of tlic Supreme Council at Charleston. 
It would seem from this that the old system of irregularity, or rather no system at all, still 
prevailed. Deputies created Deputies at pleasure, with such powers and prerogatives as 
they were pleased to put in their Patents. 

It is a recorded fact that on tho 5th day of August, 1813, Emanuel De le Motta, 33rd 
degree, Special Deputy of the Charleston Supreme Council 33° with authority, etc., 
did initiate Sampson Simson and John James Joseph Gourgas into tho 33rd degree, 
and proclaimed each of them a Most Puissant Sovereign Grand Inspector General of 
that degree. 

This is the first authentic account we have of the conferring of the Thirty-Third 
degree in the City of New York, or in the Northern Jurisdiction, and we do not believe 
that it was ever conferred in the J urisdiction before that day. 

On the 21st day of September, 1813, the Supreme Council granted a Warrant for a 
Sovereign Grand Consistory of P. R. S. 32d degree, to Tardy, Gourgas and others. This 

1 Proceedings ot the Supreme Council 83* N. Jurisdiction, 1815-51, page 19. 

•Ibid., p. 18. 
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document officially recognizes the fact that on the 6/A (4/A) day of August, 1806, these 
same brethren did first form and establish in the city of New York a Sublime Grand 
Consistory, etc., and are in truth the original possessors and founders of those high 
orders 0 Masonry in these Northern ]>arts of the United States of America, etc. 1 

What this Supreme Council did in its early days is involved in great obscurity, as no 
formal records of its doings have ever been found. The little we know of it until 1846 
came from detached papers aud minutes kept by Mr. Gourgas, and some of which wero 
printed by the Northern Supreme Council in 1876. In this respect it was not unlike 

the original Supreme Council at Charleston and its rival in the city of New York the 

body founded by Mr. Ccmeau. Neither of them appeals tc have kept complete official 
records of their doings; what we have is only detached patchwork, gathered from let- 
ters, autobiographic sketches, etc., etc. If perfect records were kept as such, which we 
doubt, until a comparatively recent date they have not yet been discovered. 

Comparing the little activity displayed by the Northern Supreme Council and its 
members from its organization in 1813, down to about 1844, with that pursued by the 
Southern Supreme Council during the same period, we are impressed with the conviction 
that the leading men of both those bodies were opposed to any effort towards populariz- 
ing the Rite. They thought it a high Masonic honor to be a Sovereign Grand Inspector 
General of the 33rd degree, aud that it should be confined to a very limited few, and we 
do not find that either of them made any effort to organize or establish subordinate bodies 
until within a very recent period, when it would appear they were overcome by the 
popular clamor for the enlarging of the Rite. It appears to have been their purpose to 
hold the Rite down to some kind of discipline without attempting to make it popular 
among the Masonic masses. This was the view taken by Mr. Raymond, the M. P. Grind 
Commander of the Northern Supreme Council from 1851 until his dethronement in 
186I. 

In 1844 petitions were presented to the Supreme Council of the Northern Jurisdic- 
tion from Ed- V. Raymond, Reuel Baker and Charles \V. Moore, all of Boston, pray- 
ing to recei' 'rd degree; at least one of them (Mr. Raymond) had received the 

preceding gra. :r the authority of the Charleston Supreme Council. They were 

accepted, the 1 mrty-third degree conferred upon them and they were made members of 
the Supreme Council. 

About the year 1822-23 the Southern Supreme Council established Lodges of Perfec- 
tion in Montgomery, Onondaga, Saratoga and Monroe counties, New York, and in 1824 
Giles Fonda Yates received a patent from that Supreme Council, authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a Consistory in Albany. In 1825 a Charter was granted to Edward A. Ray- 
mond and others, authorizing the establishment of a Council of Princes of Jerusalem and 
a Consistory in Boston, Massachusetts. 

By amicable arrangement and settlement with the Southern Supreme Council, all of 
these bodies subsequently became subordinates of the Northern Supreme Council. 

In 1825 Giles Fonda Yates was made p Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the 
33rd degree by Joseph McCosh, a Special Deputy of the Southern Supreme Council. 
"\iis, and the case of Jeremy L. Cross, and the conferring of the degrees upon the Cincin- 
nati brethren by John Barker, in 1827, shows conclusively that but little regard was yet 
paid to boundary lines between the two Supremo Councils, 

'Proceedings of Sup. Council 33rd degrr , 1813-51, pp. 47-8. 
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Mr. Gonrgas, in his address vo the Snpreme Council in 1851, said that he acted a§ 
Grand Secretary of the Supreme Council from its organization in 1813 until 1832, when 
he assumed the duties of Sovereign Grand Commander, which office he held until 1851, 
when he resigned, and Giles Fonda Yates succeeded to the position. 1 

In 1846 the Northern Supreme Council, on application, authorized Robert Thomas 
Crucifix, M.D., of London, England, to organize a Supreme Council of Sovereign Grand 
Inspectors General of the 33rd degree for England. For this purpose he was fnrnishel 
with a complete set of Rituals, a copy of the Grand Constitutions of 1786, Morin's P 
of 1761, and the Supreme Council for England was duly organized by Crucifix during 
the year. 

From Jnne 12, 1844, the meetings of the Supreme Council became quite freqnent, 
and the records were kept and arc preserved. The only members who appear to have 
been present at the earlier meetings were Gourgas and Yates. November 13, 1844, the 
names of Edward A. Raymond, Reuel Baker and Charles W. Moore appear as members. 
To these names were added those of John Christie of New Hampshire, K. H. Van Ren- 
selaer, and Archibald Bull. 

In 1845 the following important action wac taken: "That as soon as practicable, it 
will be advisable to open, organize and establish at the Capital or chief town or city in 
each of the fourteen States forming this our Northern District and Jurisdiction, an In- 
effablo Lodge of the Grand Elect Perfect and Snblime Masons, 14°, under the govern- 
ment of a General Council of Princes of Jerusalem, 16°, a Chapter of Sovereign Princes 
Rose Croix, 18°, forming part of, or attached to a particular or private Consistory of the 
Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret, 30°, 31°, and 32V' 

This shows that a complete change in the policy which hud heretofore governed was 
now contemplated. Bodies of tho Rite were organized in New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts and other States. 

In 1845 M. P. G. Commander Gourgas wrote to a party: " You were perfectly correct 
in not receiving any of the * Ineffable and Sublime degrees or Orders ' from any travelling 
Agents, Deputies, etc., in any shape. As to this Supremo Council, it never has nor never 
will grant any such powers, only calculated to lower the standard of the Ineffable and 
Sublime degrees. Unbeknown "to us, as far back as 1830 [it was 1827], the liberty was 
taken by a certain individun 1 (now no more) at Cincinnati, Ohio, a State belonging to our 
jurisdiction, under the specific pretext of healing several brethren by taking them over 
to the Kentucky side .” 2 

In 1851 Mr. Gourgas resigned as M. P. Grand Commander in favor of Giles Fonda 
Yates; the latter resigned at the same session in favor of Edward A. Raymond of Boston, 
Mass., and the G. Orient of the Northern Supreme Council was removed from New York 
and established in the former city. 

From 1851 the Supreme Council held annual Sessions, printed and published its pro- 
ceedings in pamphlet form. It was the only body in the United States claiming to be n 
Supreme Council of the 33d degree that did this. This indicates that so far as the 
Northern Supreme Council was concerned the Rite was beginning to cmergo from chaos. 
Its affairs were conducted in a business manner. Laws and Regulations wero enacted, 
and the Subordinate bodies and their members wero required to eonfoim to them. 

The number of members to which a Supreme Council was limited under the Consti- 


' Proceedings N. Supreme Council Reprint p. 230. 
•Proceeding* N. Supreme Council 1818-51, p. 03. 
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tntions of 1788 was nine, and this body was still acting under those Constitutions without 
change in this respect. 

In 1851 the Supreme Council had its full complement of nine members, provided 
that Joseph R. Stapleton, a resident of Baltimore, Maryland, and Ammi B. Young, a 
resident of Washington, 1>. C., were eligible, neither of them residing in the jurisdiction. 

he Annual Meetings of the Supreme Council and the Sovereign Consisto.y of P of 
the R. S. 32° were largely attended, and bodies of the Rite were being established in most 
of the States of the jurisdiction. There were forty-three subordinates distributed in 
nine States on the registry of this Supreme Council in IS.,3. 

This popularizing of the Rite was not agreeable to the views of Mr. Raymond lie w is 
disposed to use his influence to check its too rapid growth. He had been Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge, Grand High Priest of the Grand Chapter, and Grand Master of the 
Grand Encampment of K. T. of Massachusetts, also Grand Treasurer of the General 
Grand Chapter and General Grand Encampment of Knights Templar of the U. S. How- 
ever, the laws and usages in these bodies are quite different from those of the Scottish 
Rite. 

Mr. Raymond was an honest man, aristocratic, stubborn and self-willed, with an idea 
that he was much greater than he was in Masonry. He was a gentleman of large means, 
of limited education, but with easy manners and pleasing address he always made a good 
appearance and impression. Although lie had taken an aetive part and great interest in 
Masonry all his life, he had but a very limited knowledge of its philosophy and history 
especially was this the cuse as to Scottish Rite Masonry. 

He had conceived the idea that as the M. P. Grand Commander of the Supreme 
Council he was the representative of Frederick the Great, and that his Masonic powers 
were absolute, that lie could direct the Supreme Council as he chose, open or close it at 
his pleasure, and that the members were not his peers. This idea, so contrary to the 
Constitutions of i;8r.,and so utterly absurd, he held to with the most stubborn and igno- 
rant tenacity. Of course his foolish position that he was “ Frederick ” was bound to 
result, sooner or later, in trouble; it came in I860. Then lie had assumed the right to 
and did confer the thirty-thin] degree upon parties without consulting members of the 
Supreme Council, and ill defiance of their opposition; he refused to put motions when 
presented, mid insisted upon closing the Council in defiance of the protest of the members. 

At the Annual meeting of the Supreme Council in 18U0 he absented himself from its 
sessions, to the great i neon yen iencc and annoyance of the members. Owing to his con- 
tinued absence without notice to them they were finally compelled to dispel ;e and go to 
their homes. One of the prime causes that probably moved him to take the aetion he 
did at this time was the fiiet that it was proposed to change the law governing the 
Rite, making the officers elective, instead of their being appointed by the Sov. G. Com- 
mumler. 

An extra session of the Supreme Council was culled for August 22, I860, for the pur- 
pose of trying an Inspector. Mr. Raymond opened the Council and made tb nqualified 
declaration “ that he had the legal right to close the body when ho pleased, and to open 
it at what time he pleased,” and he tried to cxcrciso this arhitrary power by declaring 
t v .e Supreme Council closed nine die. The majority of the aetive memhers of the Supreme 
Con-'-.il and thirty-thirds present, proceeded at once to organize a Provisional Supreme 
Council, calling one of t.ieir number, Killian H. Van Rensselaer, to the chuir. Un- 
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doubtedly some of Mr. Raymond’* rulings at this time were right; for instance, a motion 
was made to reconsider a vote by which at a previous meeting a Sovereign Grand In- 
spector General had been expelled. He ruled it out of order, and he was right; but then 
he would not entertain an appeal from his decision to the Supreme Conneil, in this he 
was wrong. He was simply the presiding offieor of the body, not having the arbitrary 
powers which the Master of a Symbolic Lodge has, although he contended that he had. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Supreme Council in May, 1861, charges and specifica- 
tions were presented against Mr. Raymond as follows : 

1st. That he has persistently negleeted and refused to discharge and perform his 
constitutional duties and requirements as the chief officer of the Supreme body. 

2nd. That he has in an irregular and unlawful manner, assumed to create Sov. Gr. In- 
spectors General 33° to the great scandal of the Order, and in derogation of the interest 
and rightful authority of this Supreme Council ; and with the aid of the persons so un- 
lawfully elevated to the high grade of Inspector General, to exercise powers and authority 
which alone reside in this body as tho head of the Ancient and Accepted Rite in the 
Northern Jurisdiction of the United States. 

3rd. That he has assumed powers wholly inadmissible, and exercised authority in- 
consistent with the just rights which are justified by the Constitutions equally to every 
memher of this Supreme Council. 

He was summoned to appear, and failing to answer, — he not recognizing the right of 
the body to try him,— the Supreme Council proceeded with the trial, he was found 
guilty, and, so far as their action could do it, he was deposed from the office of Sov. 
Grand Commander! 

The Supreme Council then elected Wm. B. Hubbard, of Ohio, Sovereign Grand Com- 
mander; he declining the position, Killian n. Van Rensselaer was elected and installed 
into the office at the Annual Session in May, 1862. 

At the Annual Session in 1860 a Constitution and code of statutes for the government 
of the Rite were presented and adopted. These were amended in 1861. One of the 
marked changes in the statutes was a provision that the officers of the Supreme Council, 
except the Sovereign Grand Commander, should he elected triennially . 

Before this all of the officers of the Supreme Council, except the Sov. Grand Com- 
mander, were appointed by the latter officer and were ad vitam, Under the revised 
statutes all that was left of the ad vitam system was the office of Sov. Grand Commander, 
and that was probably accepted to placate Mr. Van Rensselaer, who had been ambitious 
for that office, and he had always been a strong advocate and defender of the ad vitam 
feature of the Rite. 

The Northern Supreme Council has the distinction of being the first in the woild, 
whether regular or irregular, in making its officers elective , and for fixed periods. Tho 
Cernean Supreme Council adopted a similar rulo/onr years later . 

At the annual session of the Supreme Council in 1867 the Constitutions were 
amended, and the office of M. P. Sov. Grand Commander was declared no longer ad 
vitam, and like the other offices of the Supreme Council was made elective every three 
years} 

The Order, under the government of this Supreme Council, had been making won- 
derful progress from 1844 to 1866. At the annual meeting in the latter year there wore 
present at the opening ten Grand Officers, six deputies, seven additional activo Members, 

'Proceedings 1867, p. 9. 
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one Emeritus Member, and twenty-seven Honorary Members, a total of fifty-one; and 
the register showed eighty-five subordinate bodies reporting. 

We will leave this body for the present and return to the date, 18G1, when the M. P. 
6. Commander Raymond was deposed. 

The Raymoxd-Robinson and Cerxeau Supreme Councils from 1861 to their 

union in 1863. 

At that time (1861) the Northern Supreme Couneil was composed of the following 
members, ineluding those of do :btful membership as well : E. A. Raymond, S. W. Robinson, 
Charles W. Moore, A. B. Youn t (Washington, D. C.), A. Case, Wm. B. Hubbard, Charles 
Gilman (Baltimore, Md.), C. R. Starkweather. Deputies K. H. Van Rensselaer, John 
Christie, Honorary Members; with, as was claimed, fnll powers, Archibald Bull, Fran- 
eois Turner, J. J. J. Gourgas. All of these, except only Messrs. Raymond and Robin- 
son, voted for or approved the aetion of the Supreme Conneil in deposing Mr. Raymond. 
On August 24, 1860, Mr. Raymond, as Sov. G. Commander, as before stated, closed the 
Supreme Couneil sine die . A Provisional Couneil was organized on the next day, and the 
business went on. Nothing was heard from Mr. Raymond until December 20, 1860, when 
he, still elaimiug to be Sov. G. Commander, issued an order denouncing the proceedings 
of the Van Rensselaer party or Supreme Couneil as illegal, and revoking Mr. Van Rens- 
selaer’s authority as a Deputy. 

From their printed proceedings issued in 1861 it appears that on December 13, 1860, 
Mr. Raymond convened what he claimed to be the Northern Supreme Couneil, in 
Boston; there were only two members of the old Northern Supreme Couneil present, 
himseL and Simon W. Robinson. However, the Minutes read, “ the Supremo Couneil 
was opened in ample form. ’ Another meeting was held on the next day, again on the four- 
teenth and nineteenth of the sumo month, the same members being present. At these 
meetings, names were proposed, and the Consistorial grades were conferred upon several 
parties, and Peter Lawson is recorded as 33°. 

On January 9, 1861, the Minutes read “the Supreme Couneil assembled this day at 
eleven o’clock, a. m., pursuant to adjournment. Present ; 

M. P. Edward A. Raymond, Sov. Gr. Insp. Gen. 33°. 

111. Peter Lawson, Sov. Gr. Insp. Gen. 33°. 

111. Wm. Field, S. P. R. S. 32° ! 

111. Aaron B. Hughes, S. P. R. S. 32° ! 

This was certainly an anomaly— 32nd grade Masons forming a part of th* Supremo 
Council The printed proceedings show that there were meetings on January 23rd and 
February 1, 1861. 

The next meeting oeeurred Mareli 20, 1861. The name of Wm. Field is added as a 
33°, Lueius R. Paige was made a 33rd, and an active member of the Supreme Couneil. 
Meetings were held on May 8th and 10th. Thirty-seconds and thirty -thirds were created 
at these meetings. 

On May 21, 1861, the printed proceedings show that the “Supreme Council assembled 
in annual session,” and we find that the two original members had grown t j six by the 
addition of the following names: Peter Lawson, Grand Master of Ceremonies; William 
Field, Grand Captain of Life Guards; Rev. George M. Randall, Grand Minister of State; 
Lueius R. Paige, Grand Marsh il. 
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By nnanimons vote the action of the Sov. G. Commander in removing Mr. Van 
Rensselaer as Depnty, and in appointing Peter Lawson as Assistant Secretary, was ap- 
proved. Thia was sublime. 

Three of those who voted upon this approval had not even the Consistory grades 
when the ruptnre occurred. 

All the officers of this body were appointed by the Sov. G. Commander. 

Mr. Raymond delivered a long address in which he gave his version of the trouble. 
We make the following extract from it, us showing his views in regard to the government 
of the Rite : 

“In the interpretation and application of the Constitution, it is to be borne in mind 
that this is not, and never was designed to be, a popular branch of Freemasonry. It 
originated with a Monarch; it was exclusive in its beginning; its founder made it so by 
the laws which he ordained ; he intended to keep it so; this was to be a marked feature, 
in contrast with those forms of Freemasonry which are popnlar, and hence in their 
general principles readily adapted to the spirit of the age in a republican form of govern- 
ment. To undertake, therefore, to popularize this institution, and to adapt it to the 
state of things us they chance to be to-uay in a great Republic, is to divest it not only of 
a chief excellence, but to rob it of its most distinguishing features. 

“ We have the democracy of Freemasonry in the fullest measure in tho first three 
degrees. This has its advantages and its disadvantages. So here we have the highest 
form of the aristocracy of Freemasonry. If there be disadvantages attending sneh 
exclusiveness, there are certainly in this age, when liberty is so rapidly degenerating into 
licentiousness, no small advantages attendant upon this elevated quality, whieh partakes 
so largely of the Monarchical and so slightly of the democratic clement; but whether 
wise or not, well adapted or ill adapted, to this country and to this age, here it is.” 

lie charged improper motives to some of the fomenters of the trouble. IIo may have 
been warranted in making this allegation; there were some deep shadows cast in that 
direction. All of this, however, did not warrant him in assnming that he had Masonic 
powers sneh as had Frederick the Great, forgetting that the ohjcct iu the formation of 
the Supreme Council by that Monarch was that after his death the powers he possessed 
shonld be centered in a Counei 7 consisting of nine members— not in the Sov. G. Com- 
mander. If Mr. Raymond's tneory was correct, then of what use were the other eight 
members ? 

Mr. Raymond's Council also adopted General Statutes an Regulations at the session 
of 1861. 

In that year authority was given to the subordinate bodies to remit by vote sneh por- 
tion of the regular initiation fees to Candidates as they, in their judgment, might deem 
proper, etc. They were also authorized to “grant complimentary initiations 1 to such 
distinguished Masons as they may desire to honor.” This privilege was subsequently 
used for all there was in it. On the 22 nd of January, 1862, Messrs. Van Rensselaer and 
Moore having hail charges and specifications preferred against them for unmasonie con- 
duct in assuming U> carry on a Supreme Council, were tried and expelled therefor. Five 
of tlu* seven wi'o composed the Supreme Council at this meeting were not members of 
the body when the rupture took place; three of them were not even members of the 
Consistory. However the war went on. 

The body continued bestowing the grades and establishing paper bodies almost indis- 
criminately during the years 1801 and 1862. Notwithstanding the flattering showing 

‘In the original “invitations,” evidently a typographical error. 
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made on paper, ns to growth and prosperity, it was in a sickly, languishing and deplor- 
ably demoralized condition at the beginning of the year 1863. Here we leave its history 
for the present, and resnme the history of the Cernenn Supreme Council, so called, from 
1836, where we left it. 

But little of interest took place in the Cerneau S. 0. for several years after the con- 
firmation of the Concordat in 1836. In 1837 Henry 0. Atwood and associates were ex- 
pelled by the Grand Lodge of New York for violating the laws of Masonry and of the 
Grand Lodge of that State by organizing an illegal Masonic body called the St. John’s 
Grand Lodge of the State of New York. Folger tells pretty fairly the story of Atwood’s 
Masonic odd ways and strange doings during this period. lie says: 

“Mr. Atwood at this time was Sovereign Grand Inspector General, Thirty-third de- 
p*ee, and held thr poxyer of the same, eoutirmed and countersigned by Dewitt Clinton, 
the M. P. Sov. Grand Commander, whieh aeeording to the laws and Constitutions of the 

YSSJrS t n e 1 P 0Wer ^ f0r ? ife - to e8t ? bli8h > congregate, superintend and instruct 
Lodges, Chapters, Colleges, Consistories and Councils of the Royal and Military Order of 
Aneient and Modern freemasonry over the surfaee of the two hemispheres, ete. Taking 
advanUge of his posjtion as a Sovereign Grand Inspector General, h e chartered a Chapter 
of Royal Arch Masons , under the title of Oriental Chapter, a Council of Royal and Select 
Masters, and an Encampment of Knights Templar . Under this organization, in the 
eourse of a few years, the bodies prospered and largely increased in numbers. He, at the 
same time continued the meetings of Lafayette Rose Croix Chapter, being its presiding 
officer, and establish ed a rnnmatnrv » T . ® 


- ; ; ~ ° ^napier, oeing its presiding 

officer, and established a Conwstoir of Sublime Princes of the ltoyal Secret. In due 
time he gathered around him the old members of the United Supreme Council, and with 
others who had been elevated to the Thirty-third degree, he formed a Supreme Council, 
which took the place of the old body, whieh had been dissolved.” 

This happened in 1846, or nine years after tho formation of the St. John’s Grand 
Lodge . 1 

“ From this period (1838) to 1£46 the meetings of the Supreme Couneil were annual, 
and the records show that the only attending members were Joseph Bouelmud, Francis 
Uubuar, and five others, all the others havinn h rrnmc ■ff'oriotl //wnmuiJ 


n i y« „ ;r tiuoepu r>uueuuuu, rrancis 

liubuar, and five others, all the others having become disaffected and dropped off. On the 
2 ith of October, 1846. there were present Joseph Bouchaud, President; John Telfair. 
George Smith, and John S. Mitchell, Assistant Secretary. On motion of Brother 

I P I Mil* i f was /iwiaMul ^ /lia Jl..*,. l*.. ... /y. * <i • . .1 • . . _ 


m .7 9 Ir , <7 r>ecreiury. un motion oi Brother 

lelfair, it was ordered that the funds of this Supreme Council in the hands of the Treas- 
urer, be distributed, pro rata , among the surviving members of the Supreme Council, who 
composed the body prenous to the introduction of new members” 

In aeeordanee with this resolution. 111. Bro.' Bouehaud paid over the funds to 111 . Bro. 
Geo. Smith, Secretary General of the Supreme Council, to be divided among those 
brethren, Bro. Bouehaud refusing to receive any part of the same. 

"This date terminated the existence of the body, as then constituted, and it 

THEREBY CAME TO AN END. 5 * ' 

"All honor to the memory of Bouehaud! 

“ w jH be 8een b y this date the United Supreme Council in this braneh had dwindled 
down to four members. 111 . Bro. Ilieks and Jonathan Seiiieffeliu w’erc dead; the Count 
St. Laurent had returned to Franee, etc. 

"The members had forsaken the body, and the four remaining members eould not 
transact the regular business. Under these eireumstanees they brought it to an end” 1 

Then it was that Mr. Atwood, an expelled Master Mason , leaped into the arena, and 
“gathered around him tho old members, ete., and formed a Supreme Council, whieh took 
the place of the old body.” 

There was bnt little good done for the organization or for Masonry from 1846 to 1851. 
The fact that Atwood, an expelled Mason, was at the head of it, had a most blighting 
effect. In 1851, it was agreed among them that Atwood should resign, and they pre- 
1 Folger. page 234. * Ibid., page 220. • Ibid., page 227. 
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vailed npon Jeremy L. Cross, the well-known Masonic Lecturer, to accept the office of 
8ov. Grand Commander. Before doing so, however, he made certain conditions which 
he nndisguisedly stated were in the interests of York Masonry, and which were agreed 
to and accepted. It was stipulated that only Royal Arch Masons should receive the 10th 
degree >f Prince of Jerusa^m, and the remaining degrees — 19th to 32nd — shonld only 
be opt a to Knights Templar. 

The remarkable feature connected with the placing of Cross at the head of the Cer- 
nean Supreme Council was the fact that lie was received and acknowledged by that body 
as having his anthority as a Grand Inspector General, 33rd degree, frou. \ >ue Southern 
Supreme Council at Charleston, S. C., and his Patent shows that he was a member at the 
time of that body. 

His Patent credits him with being a Sovereign Grand Inspector General and member 
of the Supreme Council, which eould only mean the Southern Snpreme Council. This 
doenment, dated at Charleston, S. C., June 24, 1824, is signed by Moses Holbrook, 
Frederick Dalcho, Joseph McCosh and five others, all well known and recognized members 
of the Southern Snpreme Council. 

As this event is an important one in the history of the Cernean Snpreme Council, we 
will give a full account of what occurred when Mr. Cross, by virtue of his Patent, reor- 
ganized the Cemeau Supreme Council on May 29, 1851, as related by Mr. Folger in his 
Mannscript history, in the Archives of the N. Supreme Council. 

“The 111. Bro. Jeremy L. Cross took his seat in the East, and after briefly statin* 
the ohject for which they had assembled produced his Patent, and having read it aloud 
in the hearing of all pres n f . he said: 

“By virtue of the high, pc Ter in me vested herewith [by the Patent, of course] 1 now 
declare this Supreme Grand Council of Sovereign Grand Inspectors General. 33rd and 
last degree, dnly and lawfully congregated, and shall at once proceed to install me officers 
and vest them with the powers appertaining to the same/* 

The curious, who want to examine the text of Cross’s Fitent, are referred to FolgeFs 
History. 1 

Mr. Folger, continuing his account of this affair, says: 

“The 111. Gr. Commander then called 111. Bro. Henry C. Atwood into his presence, 
a i d, after alluding in a feeling manner to the long, arduous services he had rendered to 
tne craft, proceeded to install him us Grand Master of Ceremonies, at the same time re- 
questing him to introduce in rotation the officers he would name to fill the seats of this 
Supreme Grand body.” 2 

Mr. Cross then proceeded and appointed and installed all the officers of the hody. 
After which the “ Supreme Council 33rd and last degree for the United States of America 
its Territories and Dependencies, was opened in ample form.” 

This action by Mr. Cross, and its recognition by the body, settles beyond question that 
the Cernean Supreme Council recognized the Southern Supreme Council as a legitimate 
body of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. 

It is curious to note that while Mr. Cross in accepting the office of Sov. G. Com. said 
he did so in the hope that it would resnlt in good to York Masonry, yet at that very 
meeting he appointed and installed as one of the principal officers of the body an expelled 

• Folger 1 * Manuscript History. 
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Mason , one who wag at the time in open war with the Grand Lodge of the State of New 
York. 

At a meeting of the Snpreme Conneil April 29, 1852, Mr. Cross’s letter of resignation 
m Sov. Grand Commander was received and accepted. 

May 22nd following, Salem Town, Grand Keeper of the Seals, also tendered his resig- 
nation, which was accepted. 

At a meeting of the Snpreme Council held on October 28, 1852, the Acting Grand 
Commander, Atwood, announced that the business now before the body was the election 
of officers, in order to a reorganization , as the Supreme Grand Council of Sovereign Gr. 
Inspectors General for the Sovereign' Free and Independent State of New York. 
All the officers were elected , Mr. Atwood M. P. Grand Commander. 

The Installation of the officers was formally postponed, awaiting the arrival from 
France of one Mr. Foulhouze, then engaged in aetive warfare and rebellion against the 
anthority of th< Grand Lodge of tho State of Louisiunu. 

Dee. 23, 1852, Mr. Foulhonze was received in ample form and he installed the officers, 
and proclaimed the body as the Snpreme Couucil 33rd and last degree of the Sovereign 
Free and Independent State of New York. March 8, 18G3, ut an extra convocation, a 
Charter was unanimously granted for a Scottish Symbolic Lodge , A. A. Rite, to work the 
first three degrees of Masonry in the English language, in the eity of New York, ete. 
Mr. Robert B. Folger was named as its first Master. 

At the same meeting a charter was also granted by a unanimous voto for a Scottish 
Symbolic Lodge in the city of New York to be worked in the French language. 

At a regular meeting of the body November 30, 1854, the Sov. G. Commander, Atwood, 
announced that he had changed the name of the body from that which it now bore 
(Supremo Council 33rd and last degree of the Sovereign Free and Independent State of 
New York) to its original name, the Supreme Council of Sovereign Grand Inspectors 
General 33rd and last degree Ancient and Accepted Rite for the United States of 
America, their territories and dependencies, and resumed its ancient jurisdiction. 

Then, at a regular meeting January 25, 1855, he announced that he had appointed 
for the ensuing year, as the number of active members in the Supreme Council was too 
small to elect, officers of the Supreme Council, viz., Edmund B. llays, Dcp. G. Com- 
mander, and seven others to different offiecs. They had a kind of go-as-you-please regu- 
lation, or perhaps no regulation at all, in regard to filling the offices, for we find that 
sometimes they were elected, at other times they were appointed, so reported in their 
own printed reports. 

Henry C. Atwood died in 1860. As an illustration of his Masonic character and in* 
tegrity wo give the following aneedote as reported by Mr. Folger. Speaking of what he 
had done after the closing of the United Supreme Council in 1846, he (Atwood) went on 
and said : 

“As regards Lafayette Rose Croix Chapter, that also has been continned, and is in a 
very prosperous condition; it a large number of members, and now meets regularly 
once Der month. The warrant of that body ha3 done us good service, inasmuch as it 
served its purpose for the document fonnding and establishing Oriental Chapter of Royal 
Arch Masons , and Palestine Encampment of Knights Templar. It was shifted over from 
one body to the other at ever) meeting as occasion required, and was never called in 
qnestion. It had plenty of large seals in silver cases , it passed off admirably, and no one 
knew the difference. If any brother made any objections after receiving tne degrees of 
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the Chapter or Encampment, I always threw myself upon my ** * Sovereign 

Grand Inspector General , 33 rd and last degree , which gate me full power to establish 
Lodges, Chapters, Councils, and other bodies at my pleasure.” 1 

\ hing more infamous than this can be found in the annals of Masonic fraud \ it if 
the man’s own confession too. 

Notwithstanding he was engaged in this gross Masonic fraud business he was most 
anxions, tis he informed Folgcr, to do something to counteract the inflnencc of Gourgas, 
who was making some stir with his Supreme Council in New York at the time. 

Atwood was succeeded in 1860 by Edmund B. Hays as M. P. Sov. Grand Commander 
— Folger says by election , which was not the fact. 

Two years before his death, May 14, 1858, Atwood in writing, as is claimed, appointed 
Hays his snccessor. In the document he styled the body the “ Supreme Council of the 
thirty -third degree Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite for the Aorf/i Masonic Jurisdic- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere.” 

This appointment of Hays was endorsed as accepted by Geo. L. Osborne as Grand 
Chancellor, etc., Robert E. Roberts, Grand Treasurer, and Hopkins Thompson as Grand 
Master of Ceremonies for the Supreme Council, October 6, 1860. 

Hays infused new life and activity into the organisation, and the conferring of degrees 
and the creating of new bodies went on right and left. Notwithstanding all this, matters 
were not in a satisfactory condition. The Raymond portion of the Northern Supreme 
Council was struggling for existence, and had some very good and influential names con- 
nected with it. The Van Rensselaer branch of the Northern Supreme Council was flour- 
ishing and growing beyond what could reasonably have been expected under the circum- 
stances at its organization. 

In order to meet and check this alarming growth of the Van Rensselaer body, the 
leading members of the Hays and Raymond Snpreme Councils came together for con- 
sultation as to what was best to be done under the circumstances. There were at the time 
(1863) so called Supreme Councils, within the Northern Jurisdiction proper, as follows: 

1. The Ilays-Cerneau body, with headquarters in New York city. 

2. \ he Van Rensselaer body, with headquarters in Boston. 

3. The Raymond body, with headquarters also in Boston. 

There was also a so-called Supreme Council of Connecticut, with one Edward W. 
Atwood as M. P. Grand Commander at its head. There was also a Supreme Council for 
the Free and Independent State of California. They, however, were considered as too 
small a quantity for either of the other bodies to condescend to notice, and yet these 
bodies had been recognized by the Cerneau Sup. Council, and the enterprising chief officer 
of the Connecticut concern was trying to turn an “ honest penny ” by selling the de- 
grees at a very low price. See his most remarkable letter addressed to a brotner, making 
special offer of the 33rd degree, written on a circus letter head. 

The result of the consultation between the commissioners of the Raymond and Ilays- 
Cerneau bodies was a mutual agreement for the “consolidation ” of the two bodies; the 
articles were agreed to and signed by the commissioners, on February 7, 1863, and the 
“ consolidation ” was finally consummated by the two bodies coining together, and the in- 
stallation of the officers of the consolidated body took place in the city of New York 
April 15, 1863. 

1 Folger*s revised history of the Scottish Rite, Manuscript in the Archives N. Sup. Council. 
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As preliminary to tlie consolidation, the following action was taken by the llays-Cer- 
neau body January 19, 1863 : 

The Committee on the condition of the A, and A. Hite wonld most respectfully bee 
leave to report, 1 J 6 

. Wl . r ^/ known as the Raymond body of Boston have lately proposed in their 

indmdnal capacities, and by official resolution, suggestion* looking to the merging in 
and association with this Supreme Council, bringing with them documents, properties and 
everything appertaining to their organization. 

^ on . r committee, on invitation, met those gentlemen in social and friendlv converse 
on these important subjects, and were treated in the most eordial and hospitable manner, 
and have arrived at the conclnsion that the best interests of this Supreme Council would 
be subseiwed by an immediate solution of the matters in question, which shall bo alike 
just to the original authority of this Supreme Council, and the dignity of the gentlemen 
with whom the conference has been had. 

“\onr Committee therefore reeomnieud that they or some other Committee be em- 
powered to act in the premises.** 

The reeommendation was adopted, and the eommittee was composed of Edmund B. 
Hays, Daniel Sickels, and Henry C. Banks. 

At the meeting of the Raymond body April 2 , 18G2, the following action was had: 

Whereas, It has been unofficially made known to us that the Body over which our 
III. Bro. E. B. Ilays now presides is disposed to unite with this body in one enlarged 

S'l nrnm n . nnd iL: . • i« . i , . , •'i . 


r„ “it'"*, ** wiaon uur juusirious oro. nays presiaes, ana to arrange, 

if practicable, sueh union of the two bodies upon a just and honorable basis; and to 
report such basis if arranged, for the final action of the Supreme Grand Council ” 

February 18 the Committee reported the Articles of Consolidation as agreed upon, 
they were accepted and approved by the Supreme Council, and the Raymond body ad- 
journed gi nr die. 

The Articles of Consolidation were reported to and approved by the Ilays-Cerneau 
body April 15, 1863, and the consummation immediately followed. We give the Article* 
of C onsolidation as they w'ere agreed to and adopted by the contracting parties. 

Articles of Consolidation. 

Adopted and consummated by and between the Supreme Grand Conncil, thirtv-third 
and last degree for the Northern Jurisdiction of the United States, sitting at Boston, of 
the one part, and the Supreme Grand Council thirty-third and last degree Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite for the United States of America, their Territories and Depen- 
dencies, sitting at New York, of the other part. 

Whereas, The said parties, in their individual and sovereign capacity, being mutually 
desirous of advancing the interests of Masonry within the jurisdiction, and wishing to 
consolidate the authorities therein under one governing head, have clothed their Repre- 
sentatives with fnll und perfect power to that end, who in the name of said parties have 
agreed, consented, provided and ordained, and do by these presents agree, consent, pro- 
vide and ordain as follows: 

1 . The said Supreme Councils are by virtue hereof consolidated , nnder the name of 

the * Snpreme Grand Council, thirty-third and last degree of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite for the United States of America, their Territories and Dependencies” 
sitting at New York. 1 

2 . All sovereign Grand Inspectors General heretofore created by either of the parties 

von. v. — 21. 1 
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hereto .hall bo recognized upon taking the oath of fealty to the Supreme Council for the 

a1S&i«ss-J st^iSBtwxfes 

^r^tSTh’SwSrdered. the Constitutions aud General Regulations of the second 
party and in full foree for the government of the consolidated 

3HSS H.-fe sss saawfiStTSSi 

F “ VS pS™ »«i Commander j. -tej .» 

Ill Edward A° Raymond, in recognition of his long and distinguished services in the Rite. 

* * . “a 11 -.uipU Ftiward A Raymond, George M. Randall End Lucius R. 

P ile „n S of Sid first pSrand Edmund B.llaysf Daniel Sickels and llenry C. 
Bai^s, on behalf of said second party, have hereunto set their hands and seals in er- 

changeably, for the uses and purposes herein before expressed. 

D g one at the city of Boston this seventh day of ^X^ahd a! RaVmoxd (L. 8.) 

George M. Randall (L. S.) 
Lucius U. Paige (L. SA 
Edmund B. IIays (L. S.) 
Daniel Sickels (L. S.) 

IIenry C. Hanks (L. 8.) 

Immediately after the officers of the newly consolidated body were installed, and the 
new Supreme Council proclaimed, every member present took and entombed the oath of 
allegiance.” Those who were not present signed the same at subsequent dates e 
subjoin a few of the more prominent names. The originals are in the Archives of the 

N. Supreme Council. 

Lawson. April 15, 1863; John limes, April 15, 1803. 

It is argued by somo that the New York body absorbed the Boston body. We do not 
read it so; neither was absorbed l.y the other; the two were consolidated into one, under 
the name of the Supreme Council, thirty-third and last degree of the Ancient and Ae- 
eepted Scottish Hite for the United States of America, their Territories and Depen- 
dencies. but it was no longer the old body, although it bore the same name, else why 
require all the members of both of the old bodies to take the oath of Allegiance ns to the 
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to do so. There can be no well-gronnded douht as to their constitutional right to make 

the change they did. . , __ _ 0 

Sept. 11, 1865, chargee and specifications were preferred against Harry J. Seymour, 
a member of the Snpreme Conncil, for unmasonic condnct. At the meeting of the Snpreme 
Council on December 14, 1865, he was found guilty, and hy unanimous vote of the body 
he was “ Expelled from all the rights and privileges of Masonry in every hranch of the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite.” In this connection it is important to note the 
fact that the commission having the matter of charges against Seymonr in hand, consisted 
of former members of tho Cerneau organization. They brought in an unanimous report 

° Seymonr tried to shield himself hy pleading the excnse that he was not a member of 
the body, that he never was a member nor claimed to be a member of any organization 
known as the Snpreme Council, thirty-third degree, for the Northern Jurisdiction of the 

U ‘ Septa, 1865, a depntation was informally authorized to visit the Southern Snpreme 
Council, to seek recognition, or to sound that body upon the subject At the meeting of 
the Snpreme Conncil in Jnne, 1866, there was an encouraging report from this deputation. 
At the same session, it was resolved that a committee of five be appointed for the purpose 
of receiving any proposition which may be made to this body from any source within its 
jurisdiotional limits, to adjnst any differences which may exist therein, and that they 
be and they are hereby empowered to make such settlements and give such positions to 
bodies, or individuals in theOrder.as may.in their judgmont.be deemed justan. proper, 
provided that any proposition affecting the present status of this Supreme Council, or 
having any reference whatever to the thirty-third degree, be submitted to and determined 
by this Council while in session. That the committee have until the next annual session 
to act and report, and should circumstances warrant an application for a Special Meeting 
of this Council, its utility shad be determined by the first three officers* .... 

This was referred to the same committee appointed to consider the action of the 
Southern Supreme Council. At this session the law requiring a fee of *50 for the con- 
ferring of the 33d degree was repealed; any Master Mason could have the degrees, from 
the fonrth to the thirty-second inclusive, conferred upon lnm by communication, upon 
the written approval of three active members of the Supreme Council. Any active 
memher of the Supreme Council was empowered to confer the grade of Deputy Inspector 
General, 33°, on any of the candidates elected at the session (June, 1*66). 

The thirty-third degree was voted to sevoral candidates at this meeting. 

At this meeting the following was adopted : 

IS; 

IXidfconuecthint, New York. Now Jersey. PonnsylvMiia, DoUwsre, Ohio, Indian., 
Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 

The Southern Supreme Council, at its session in April, 1866, considered the troubles 
in the Northern Jurisdiction and the history and exciting condition of its affairs at great 
length. The M. P. Sov. Grand Commander Albert Pike, and a special committee to 
whom the matter was referred, reached the conclusion that both the Van Rensselaer and 
the Raymond Supreme Councils were illegal, null and void ; that the only surviving lega 

* Reprint of Proceeding page 217. 
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It is probable that the Committee on the settlement of differences, etc., exercised the 
discretion with which it was vested, and asked for an extra session of the Supreme Conn- 
ed, and that its “ntility ” was indorsed by the first three officers; for on November 27, 
1866, Simon W. Robinson, 111. P. Sov. Grand Commander, issned the following call for 
an extra session of the Snpreme Conncil : 

T. T. G. 0. T. G. A. 0. T. U. 

Ordo Ab Chao, 

Health, Stability , Power. 

From the East of the Snpreme Council of Sovereign Grand Inspectors General of the 
Thirty-third and last degree, Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, for the Northern Jurisdic- 
tion of the United States of America, under the C. C. of the Z., near the B.B., answering 
to 40° 42' 40' N. L., and 2° 0' 61' E. Long, Meridian of Washington City, 

Orient of New York, Nov. 27, 1866. 

Peer and Bro. : Sov. Gr. Insp. Gen. 

You are hereby summoned to meet the Sovereign Grand Commander, and Brethren 
Sov. Gr. Insp. Gen. at Nassan Hall, Comer of Washington and Summer Sts., Boston, 
Massachnsetts, on Thnrsday, December 13, at eleven o’clock, A.M., for the purpose of 
opening a session extraordinary of the Supreme Council, and for the transaction of such 
business as may come before it. P® r Order 

S. W. Robinson 33° 

M. P. Sov. Grand Commander of the Supreme Council 
for Northern Jurisdiction, U. S. A. 

Attest : 

John F. Currier 33° 

Ass’t. G. Sec. Gen. II. E. 

In response to this call, the following members appeared at the time and place of 
meeting in Boston: * Simon^W. Robinson, * Jon N L. Lewis, * Lucius R. Paige, * George 
W. Bentley, * Henry C. Banks, *C. T. McCleimehan, Wm. Field, John Shevillk, 
♦Clinton F. Paige, * J. Clnrko Hagey, * Wm. Barrett, * Aaron King ,* Peter Lawson, 

Those with a star prefixed to their names were present at the meeting in New \ ork 
June 6, 1866, when the committee of five was appointed. There were fifteen voting 
members present at that meeting, eleven of whom were present in Boston; only four of 
the members who were present in New York were not at the Boston meeting, vtz . : 
Daniel Sickels, John Innes, Israel Hunt, and Hopkins Thompson. 

Those members whose names are printed in small capitals w r ere original Cerneau 
Masons; that is, before the consolidation in 1863. There wero seven original Cemeaus 
voting at the New York meeting, all of whom approved the action at Boston in reor- 
ganizing the Supreme Council. One of them withdrew his approval fourteen years after 
giving it. 

Mr. Robiuson announced that, in consequonee of the death of Mr. Raymond, late Sov, 
O. Commander, he had succeeded to the Sov. Grand Commandership of the Supreme 
Council of Sovereign Grand Inspectors General of the thirty-third and last degree of the 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite, for the Northern Jurisdiction of the United States 
of America, and in the exercise of the rights, privileges and functions of said office he 
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hj!d notified and summoned the following DL Brethren, viz.: Charles AW Moore, Albert 
Case, Charles R Starkweather, and A. B. Y„ung, to appear before him in Conncil 
Chamber, and they having failed or neglected to obey said snmmons, or to take any 
not.ee thereof, he declared and proclaimed their seats in the Supreme Council to be 
vacant, and that he should proceed to fill up the vacancies in the Supreme Conncil pnr 
snant to the Articles two and three of the Constitutions of 1786. 

He called to his assistance Peter Lawson as Treasurer, and these two selected John 
L. Leww as the third member; the three selected Lucins R Paige for the fourth member; 
the four selected Clinton F Paige for the fifth member; the five then selected Charles 
T. McClenachan for the sixth member; the six selected William Field for the seventh 
member; the seven selected William Barrett for the eighth member. Three of these 
officers were original Cerneans; two were made in the Raymond Council and three in the 

l ^ f l • ?■ C ° mmandCr tUen P roclaimed tha ‘ ‘he Supreme 

Council 33 for the Northern jurisdiction of the United States of America was fully or- 
gamzed and proceeded to install the officers. 

On motion the following Amendment to Article ft. Sec. 1, of the Constitutions of 
00 was unanimously adopted: 

‘‘ Th !, t ‘ he Act * Ve Membershi P of ‘h'8 Supreme Council be raised to thirty-three ” 

It will be observed that this reorganization was done in strict accordance with the 
suggestions that came from the Sonthern Supreme Council and its Most P. Sov. Grand 
omraander. After the Installation Mr. Robinson delivered the following Address, 
which fully explains why the reorganization took place. 

Address. 

l , bi ; 

rejoice to meet so many of you apparently in the enjoyment of health and alHhe^m 
l'\» ad I earnestly prayer their continence The present mec nj of the' 

Ms tssar 01 ” , “* 1 •* “■ •«> •*» *-£2. I. t 

H.oti the 1863 ’ and for many years previous, there were two Supreme Councils- 

eipb other, and their power for good was thus paralyzed. “ 

This condition of things could no longer be endured, and it became a subiect nf 

bS Th« n fff 8 °f • Cltnde u •" u *u qu A ry J if not cbecked > wbat would be the result ? 1 

.„c i T , h t aff ^ t,0nS wblcb the Order inculcates were heing alienated and the fountains of 
th! minff 6 * 8 poisoned. To obviate these evils, the exercise of the best faculties of 
indXVilLhi 6 ™ 5 ,' n r ® (]n ! sl ‘ lon ’ negotiations were commenced, and prosecuted with 
t0 . he . ir . com P , e‘ion. The fruits of those negotCs were t£ 
merging of the two Connells into one, and their constituting a “ Union Council ” Fi- 
ceptions were taken to this Union, especially by the Southern Ponnpil nrhn ' 1 * 

and ° f tlle . BU,, jcct, were of the opinion that it was irreguU^ 

and therefore decided not to recognize the Council. irregular, 

111. Bro. Pike, whose researches, Masonic intelligence and familiar acauaintanen wifh 
whatever pertains to the Ancient and Accepted Rite gives to his onTnlon in 

’ con .? u . r8 wi ‘ b the Southern Council, and he is also oF the opinion that 
Rityinond Council is not dead, but its vital energies suspended for the time being- 
and the Lieut. Commander under the late E. A. Raymond, succeeds to the office of Soi’ 
Grand Commander of the only legitimate Council of the Northern Jurisdiction 8 
To place ourselves within the pale of legitimacy, and secure fraternal relations with 
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the Southern Council and all other regular Councils, induced the Brethren to dissolve 
the " Union Council/’ which has been done by the unanimous content of every member. 

The Union Council being dissolved, its members are consequently absolved from the 
Oath of Fealty, and may lawfully resuscitate the Raymond Council and exercise all the 
rights, privileges and functions to which it was entitled previous to its union wi:li the 

. > 1 1 4 - . a in flia fiAPAnrl KPptinn of 


vruiuciD uoic uvvu v “rr ; ' . , . .. 

proceed to the consideration of business tha* may regularly come before it. 

And now, 111. Brethren, permit me to eo,;jn tulate yon upon the success of your efforts 
iu the business for which the present meeting was called. You have resuscitated this 
Conncil from its dormancy, breathed into it the breath of life, and restored all the vital 
energies with which it was originally invested. , „ . 

It is now believed that every obstacle to a full and complete recognition by all regular 
Councils is removed, and we may reasonably hope that this Supreme Conncil will con- 
tinue to hold a high place in the scale of usefulness among the honored institutions ol 
the land. Pax Vobiseum. 

It has been said by some hypercritical parties that this reorganization was brought 
about by fraud, that it was a conspiracy by the Northern Supreme Council, members of 
the Consolidated body, to revive that Council and to utterly destroy the Cernean Council. 
A carefnl investigation of all the facts and eircumstanees connected with this affair must 
satisfy any fair, unprejudiced mind that there is no real foundation in this allegat ou. 

It is most evident that the Northern Supreme Couneil members were not influenced 
iu any way by a sentimentalism about the name. This was demonstrated when they 
cheerfully gave up their own name at the union in 1863, and accepted that borne by their 
old-time adversaries. 

On the other hand, there is no evidence that the Old Ccrneau members were troubled 
with any mawkish sentimentality on the snbjeet. Just as the other side had done in 
1863, they were willing to and did do iu 1866: they gave up their old name and accepted 
the other because they thought it necessary to aecompli :li what was near to the hearts 
of all— securing peace, if possible, to the Rite; influenced no doubt to some extent by 
a wish to get the prestige of recognition as a regular Scottish Rite body, to the disadvan- 
tage of their adversary, the Van Rensselaer Supreme Council. 

The printed account of this affair as published in the Proceedings in 1867 appears to 
be imperfect; it is most evident that the records of one or more meetings of the Supreme 
Conneil have in some way dropped out. 

Mr. Robinson in his address says: '‘To place ourselves within the pale of legitimacy, 
and secure fraternal relations with the Southern Supreme Council and all regular Coun- 
cils, induced the Brethren to dissolve the ‘Union Conncil/ whieh was done by the 
unanimous consent of every member 

This statement was made openly, in the presence of every member of the Supreme 
Conncil who had been at the meeting of the body in New York in Jnne, except only 
four; four of those who were present at Boston had been members of the old Cerrcan 
Supreme Council of the United States, etc., the body which some claim was wronged by 
dissolving the Union body and taking the name of Northern Supreme Couneil. No one 
at the time contradicted the statement made by Mr. Robinson, which ecrtainly would 
have been done had it not been true; therefore we must believe that it wns true, 
and that a meeting had been held, probably in New York, about the time Mr. Robinson 
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Ule “ CXtnordinar y SCS8 i° n >” and at that meeting the Union Council 
th™' / U ' tantmom voU >'” further - that Mr. Robinson was requested to issue 
Council w" ^ 2? eXtraordlnar 7 8e88ion « the name of the Northern Supreme 
thl me C “ I u 8 ‘ bly ’ *“ ° f this ma y ***" d °ne by correspondence with 
W 1° r de u tanding that their approVal ,w Kntin a would be accepted 
who kne J M Z “ ^ ** “ *» »**r session. No'one 

luteWtroe w! i n i Per *° n n y ; ^ haV6 d °" bt but what statement wasabso- 
circn J f J : h0 WUS h0De8t and truthfuL Ano ‘her corroborating 

circumstance in this connection is the fact that the summons was issued from New York 

™ loi ZTL s “- ,h ” u "“ «-»*• **■ F. o „„“' 0 

tb6 N0rtherD Snprcme C °nncil. Is it reasonable to suppose that he would 

— 1 the 8Ummon8 Wlth ‘he heading it bore, had he not been authorized and in- 
structed by the Supreme Council itself to do so ? 

the nli„ h „ e 5"*" 7 d the circumstances connected with this important incident show that 

wsa comDosed of^h ’ “? that ^ ^^ed body, under another name, 

was composed of the very same members as the old one, that the whole change was made 

with the most absolute unanimity of sentiment and purpose, and tbat the treat object 
wss to secure recognition from the Southern Supreme Council-this and nothing more- 
there was no plotting or conspiracy about it. ^ * 

J“ J ^‘^reorganization had to ken place as related and the constitution 
had been changed, enlarging the membership of the Supreme Council to thirty-three 
thirteen new members were elected; six of them were from the original Cerneau Supreme’ 
Council, before the consolidation in 1863, four from the Northern or Raymond Sup 

soMated body rUP ' Ure °' ^ bU ‘ ^ C0n8 ° lidatiM b -d three from the con 

At the same meeting two additional active members were elected. 

Andreas Cassard was restored to his former rank in tho Order; this also was done to 

ZrivT v l ! 8UPreme C0U,,Ci1 ’ that ^ claiming that he had been illee -lly 

Muct^busin 8 ng 1 y , N ° rthCrn SupremC CoUncil j n8t before the schism took place 
Much busin ss was tmnsactcd at this extra session. It is claimed by some that the pro- 

ceedings of this meeting were not published at the time; that what was done was unknown 

branch of Th 'v" ° “ ntl1 * repnnt of th e proceedings of tho Raymond-Cerncau 

Ir "7 7 I'u N ° r ‘ hern Su P remo Council, from 1860 to 1866, made by authority of the 
United Northern Supreme Council, appeared in 1881. There is no truth whatever iu 
this statement, ihe Proceedings at the Meeting in Roston, December 13 and 14, 1866 

Ztcon" 8 t! mb,i : hCd a88 ' 0n thereafter08 i8K8 " al in8Uch — S and the pam ’ 
p et containing the entire Proceedings bearing the imprint New York: Masonic Pub- 

lishing and Manufacturing Co., appeared early in 1867 in 8vo; 90 pages. 

*oli.lltI7k^ CU i at< ^ " 0t ? nlj t0 th ® membcr8 and subordinate bodies of the old “ Con- 
olidated body and to the members of the reorganized body, but also to others not 
members of either organization. 

th* 1 " 18 p the N °; thCrn S T npreme C ° Unci1, which had b^" formed by the members of 

86' rtnSd ^“t’h l“ rgaS , ym ° nd 0our « a8 * Van Rensselaer Supreme Councils in 
186„ reprinted the Proceedings of the Oourgas-Raymond Supreme Council from the 

date of the rupture in the Northern Supreme Council in 1860 down to the date of the 
consolidation of thut body with the Cerneau Supreme Council in 1863, to which was 
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added the Proceeding* of the consolidated body from its organisation until and in- 
cluding the celebrated meeting in Boston, December, 13th, 1866.* 

This pamphlet is now known as the “ Reprint,” about which so much has been 
said and written. We have given the actual facts of the history relating to it, with 
which we leave it to our readers. 

This action of the consolidated Cerneau-Raymond Supreme Council produced a 
sensation in Scottish Rite Masonry. The consolidated body and the Van Rensselaer 
Council were in active rivalry with each other, each doing all it could to enlarge its 
membership; bodies were being established all over the jurisdiction in places where it 
was impossible for them to be sustained. The degrees were being hawked about the 
country hy Masonic peddlers, who frequently conferred them for nothing. The war was 
waged with unrelenting acrimony in the puhlic newspapers, pamphlets, and periodicals. 
The true men of the Rite of both sides realized that something should be done to end 
the strife. With this we leave this branch of the Rite for the present. 


i * 
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Scottish Rite Masonry in the Southern Jurisdiction, 1813 to 1867. 

We have said that but little is known of the early history of the Southern Supreme 
Council. Whatever activity it had before was all lost during the Anti-Masonic excite- 
ment in 1828, etc., hut it began to manifest signs of reviving in 1844. 

The irregularities in the government of Scottish Rite Masonry in the South, as the 
North, had gone on without interruption. What became of the Consistory and other 
bodies established in New Orleans, hy Lusson and Lefehure, in 1811, no one can tell, as 
the record of their doings has never been found. 

The Consistory of New Orleans was established hy authority from the New York 

Ceraeau body in 1813. 

Folger says it continued in active operation and uninterrupted harmony with the 
parent body up to the year 1828, when the labors of the Sov. O. Consistory were inter- 
rupted hy the Anti-Masonic excitement. The establishment of the Cerneau Consistory 
in New Orleans caused much trouhle to Masonry in Louisiana. 

“The regularity of the New Orleans Consistory (Cerneau) was questioned from the 
first, and several memhers of the Grand Lodge and its constituents in possession of the 
high degrees of the A. and A. Rite, refused to have anything to do with it. 1 ’ * 

In 1818 the Grand Orient of France granted a charter for a Lodge in New Orleans, 
“La Triple Bienfaisance ” No. 7319, C. Miltenberger, Master. At the same time the 
Lodge received from the Grand Orient Capitular letters for a Chapter of Rose Croix 
which was attached to it bearing the Bame name. There had already been a Chapter of 
Rose Croix d’Harodim established there under the name of “ Triple Bienfaisance,” Nov. 
12, 1810, by authority of Gahriel Jastram, Deputy, etc. 

Other bodies were established, none of them, however, coming from the Supreme 
Council at Charleston prior to 1852; though the first Consistory, that authorized by 
Lusson and Lefebure in 1811, was required to report to that body. 

Octoher 27, 1839, a Supreme Council was established in New Orleans; the founders 
claimed that it was formed hy virtue of tko Constitutions of 1786. 

i Reprint of the Proceedings of the Supreme Council, 33, A: and A: Scottish Rite, N. M. J. Vol- 
ume II. Part I. 1860 to 1866. Portland, Maine, Stephen Berry, Printer, 1881 (8vo. pp. 304). 

• Outline of the Rise and Progress of Freemasonry in Louisiana, by Jas. D. Scot, p. 23. 
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. 8n F p«me Coupon ihich ^ ^ «"*£““*«* in Loni * i “* 

Lodge. This Snpreme (SmiciuKlv elc ' n « T ? | y Monmna to the Grand 

th« Ancient and Accepted Rite but also the ^mmister the higher degrees of 

which took place in February, 1855 V E. betwiwn /h a } > 9 lC ® e 8 r ®f** fhe Concordat 
(the 8onthern),put an end to that state Su P. reme Co°ncil and onr own 

Loniaian. has, Without op^ition, «clMiSv ^ld ^lHr * Y «• ^*® of 

innsdiction, and the Supreme Council rctlfnL" f» A. tb ® symbolic Lodges nnder ita 
the Ancient and Accep&d iSte.* ,ta ,uthont y over the higher bodiea of 

A ruptnre occnrring in the Loniaian a Supreme Council (Cemean) in 1853 a number 
of the memb®™ withdrew among them James Fonlhouae, the Sov. Q. CoZ'nder o“t 
body at the time,, name that was destined to become notorious in the annals of irJuUr 
Masonry ,n Louisiana. The immediate cause of the rupture in this body wLTom 
its interference with Symbolic Masonry by Patenting Lodges, etc. Thu was Mr Fnnl 
onze s favorite theory, he being the champion of this disturbing dogma. 

R .. ‘ S , hard ° keep tbo ™ n of these founders of Snpreme Conncils and so called Scottish 

S fh^r leS V* T » h08C ° * he NeW ° rle; * n8 “f’ in f 83®, claimed to act under anthority 
of tho Ccnstitntioiis of 1786, and boldly proclaimed them to be authentic and genuine 7 

... . 7 ater and Mr - Foulhouzc, a member of this body, denounced those Con 

f ° f r ! h ery r and fraud - ln 1851 tlle Snpreme Council of Louisiana cla med to 
exut by vu-tue of the Constitutions of 1786; in 1853 it repudiated them. 

The leading members of the Louisiana Sup. Council, after the rupture in 1853 entered 

!hl° r3d ° n \ Wlt r f r , eprC8entative8 of the Soothern Supr me Council, looking’ towards 
Conned organization and its mergment into the Sonthern Supreme 

A Concordat was finally entered into Feb. 0 and 17, 1855, between tho Louisiana 

atd t r r se rf I 08 Claiboroe ' C - Samor y- Ch. Lafon-Ladabat and M. Prados 
and the Sonthern Supreme Council, by Albert G. Mackey, its special representative by 

hich the former body, of its own voluntary act, forever relinquished and transferred 
to the Supreme Council at Charleston all its rights, prerogatives; powers, etc. 

thl8ConC ° rda ‘ thc n,cmbers of the Louisiana body were received into the Sonthern 
Supreme Council, retaining all tho official titles and powers they formerly possessed as 
members o. their old Supreme Council. Among these parties were the following well- 
known prominent Masons: Charles Claiborne, C. Samory and Charles Lafon-Ladabat 

tweTTh T W “ C " tered int ° the L ° uisiana Supri - ^uncil consisted of 
the bSdy VnlSM 1 ” n ‘ netCen °* Wh ° m *"* PrC8ent “ nd VOted IOr the di88 °lution of 

this A ^r;" t 1;r. F °: lh r Z ri thdreW fr0m the ^ in 1853 i notwithstanding 
this, we find him at the head of what he claimed was the same body in 1856 assuming 

then that it was the old Supreme Council of 1839 and that it had been in’ unbroken 
existence from that date. How disgusting is all such criminality in Masonry! Bevond 
question the body ceased to exist by unanimous vote in 1855. ^ 

It has been said, and is still persisted in by some writers, that the Southern Supreme 
1 Proceeding* of the Sup. C. S. Jurisdiction. Lafon Ladabata Addrasa, 1857, p 10 
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Council was “extinct for years,” especially from 1802 to 1844. This is simply an asser- 
tion without any foundation in fact. It was a lively fighting organization in 1813-24, as 
the numerous controversial publications by both sides in the newspapers of Charleston, 
S. C., of that date show. It was not extinct in 1824, when it issued a Patent to Jeremy 
L. Cross, certifying that he possessed tho Thirty-third degrto and was a member of that 
Supreme Council, by virtue of which Patent he was received by the Cerneau Supreme 
Council in New York in 1851 and made M. P. Grand Commander. It was not extinct 
when it issued Patents for the establishment of bodies in the State of New York and in 
Massachusetts in 1822-24, etc. It was not extinct in 1825, when it made Giles Fonda 
Yates of New York a Sovereign Grand Inspector General 33d degree. Mr. Pike says, 
and we believe his statement to be absolutely true, that it had eight members in 1822; 
nine in 1823; seven in 1825; nine in 1844; nine in 1846; eight in 1855; nine in 1859 
and twenty-six in 1860. 

As we have said before, it was not the intention of the founders of the Charleston 
Supreme Council to attempt to popularize the system. Their view was that it should 
be very exclusive— a Masonic aristocracy. Most of them were attached to and had made 
names in York Rite Masonry, and they were not disposed to favor any movement which 
was in the slightest degree likely to cornu in competition or rivalry with that Rite; there- 
fore they very complacently sat down upon the high Masonic honors they enjoyed, and 
frowned upon any attempt made toward popularizing the Rite. This was the theory of 
the founders from 1802 until 1827-28, the beginning of the Anti-Masonic excitement in 
the United States. 

In 1815 Dr. Daleho, in a letter written to A. L. Moret in New York, said: “ There 
are three vacancies which tho Council have not been in a hurry to fill up from prudential 
motives. They will take care to have no impostors among them. 

Neither the Southern nor the Northern Supreme Council in their early days appear 
to have made any effort to obtain members or to establish bodies of the Rite. In the 
few instances where something in that way was done by traveling Deputies, in the name 
of either of the bodies, it was probably without any official authority from the Councils, 
as was the case when Barker conferred the degrees upon a number of Cineinna as in 

1827. . , • 

The Southern Supreme Council established a Grand Consistory of Sublim. ‘rinees 
of the Royal Secret at Augusta, in the State of Georgia, September 2, 1825, rich had 
uninterrupted being in 1882. 

It established a Grand Consistory of Sublime Princes of the Royal Secret for Virginia 
at Lynchburg in 1845, with John Robin McDannicl as Grand Commander. It had some 
years before 1851 established at Natchez a Consistory for the State of Mississippi, the 
revival of which its Deputy for that State, Reuben Nason, recommended on the 6th of 
July, 1851, saying, “ There are still three of the original members of the Consistory re- 
maining, and they still have their original Charter. 1 

When the Concordat was f ered into in 1855 it was hoped that irregular Scottish 
Rite Masonry would end in L- ...siana; in this the distinguished citizens and Masons 
who had entered into it were disappointed. 

Mr. James Foulhouze, who had been a member of the Lonisiana Supreme Council 
but had dimitted before the Concordat was entered into, as before stated, organized or 
1 Pike’* Beauties of Cerneauisra, No. 6, p. 56. 
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- revived ” a Supremo Grand Council of the 33d degree; irregular Muon, always claim 
that it u limply a revival of an old body. 

thewmST* 0 ^ T ng gr ° Und againrt the York 1{ite Graud controling 

«*— . * 

ed J°h a .!? 0nZe T 1 T n °! f m0re than ordinar >' Bbi| ity and of eitcnsive Maeonic knowl- 

w^criLTiTlL T ° AnarChi8t ' a,WajS °PP° 8ed *0 Masonic government, 

hatcycr it might be. In presenting an argument he was entirely reckless as to the uw 

:,*T° r h, f t0 " cal fuc t»: anything to gain his point, llis thorough and great knowl- 

£ l Hr;; Ti?? r-: 1 " 011 '* *■ k ” wn h * p-*-*. » r. 

but ihai h -m i h . 6 *1 ^ ncal dements made by him he was not mistaken, 

wus arain.t W * " \f • Hc wa * a Masonic disorganizer and Ishmaelite, whose hand 

was against every Masonic government. 

, Su P re, " e Grand Council of Louisiana, before the Concordat, was in full enrre- 

ToT ll m, TT i W “ h IICnr ' V C - AtW00d ’ 8 S “P reme Grand ^uncil in New 
form i ^ 1 . M * to “ Ihouze wn8 recelv( “ d in the Atwood body in New York in ample 

form and m hi. official capacity, as 111. G. Commander of the Supreme Grand Council 
33d degree, of Louisiana, he installed the officers of the Cerneau Supreme Council! 
ou ouzos upreme Grand Council went oil oigunizing Scottish Rite bodies and 
* *” g warranti for symbolic Lodges. However, after the Concordat in 1855, when 
! ., e . P 7 meDt Masons who had been connected with it abandoned it, irregular 
Scottish Masonry ceased to have any Masonic or social standing or influence in Uuisiana. 

On tebruary ,, 185,, the Deputies for Louisiana selected a number of Princes of the 
Thfr Secret, 32d grade, among them Albert Pike, to be initiated into the 33d 

l * 0 ? P ° t d , t0 and a P pr0Ved at a meetin S °f «ie Southern Supreme Council held 

,:l Ncw 0r,eans February 14, 1857, Albert G. Mackey presiding. 

On April 25, 1857 a special meeting of the Supreme Council was held in New Orleans 

into the 0 ?3d a and g l t d ' f“ nde r- presiding, and Albert Pike was initiated 
Denutvoffb « degree; at the same meeting Chas. Li fon-Ladabat resigned as 
T vol lr n P , reme lI ’ “ nd A,bert Piko was eleeted to fill the vacancy. 

... ".j 8 ® 9 M f* P,k * was eIected Grand Commander of the Southern Supreme Council 
^i initiation into the Scottish Rite and election as Grand Commander marked a new era 
in the history of Scottish Rite Masonry, not only in the United States, but in the world 

tllll . \ Plke i8 a / entleman of great ability and high scholastic attainments, an en! 
thusiast in the study of the history and the esoteric philosophy of Freemasonry. No 
“ eV ". 1 ‘ Ved " b0 hae contributed so much studyand literary labor to the development 
^y a "d symbology of the rituals and ceremonials of the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite. M ith him, for a life time, it has been a labor of love. 

We adopt and indorse every sentence and word contained in the following: 

to tfaVarri™ ni ke J n* Looted the larger part of his life and time for twenty-nine vean 
v h** r*t his own cost and charges, and bv irifta to it hm* loft 


1 Folger, p. 251. 
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“The measure of tho eup of hit reward would not be full if it did not contain, with 
the approbation of the good who know *11, the hatred of tboee who** evil purpose* he 
hat done his best to defeat.” 

From the time of Mr. Pike’s installation as M. P. Sot. Grand Commander, annual or 
b i-annual a«e t in g* of the Supreme C< nncil have been held, except the interruptions that 
necessarily occurred during the Ciril War. 

In 1866 the Transactions of the 8nr’< . • "ouneil at the meetings in 1861 - 62 , '65 and 
'66 were printed and published in au 8vo. ume of 284 pages, and the Proceeding* of 
the meetings of the body bavcbee'i * '■’i l nd published regularly since. It maybe 
said that the advent of the eme. c<- i-v f .->( tish Rite Masonry in the Southern juris- 
diction of the United States Iron <<■ . iiaos - nd irregularity in whieh it had been strug- 
gling for forty-fire years, began in ’ r h n Albert G. Mackey was the most petive 

man in it. His efforts resulted ir. • > ' . out tb* Concordat in Louisiana in 1855 . 

However, the final trinmph of or. er >■ : wn >*• v ' orer irregularity, was not 
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Southern jurisdiction whieh do not 
Southern Supreme Council of Sover- 
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man in it. Hit efforts resulted ir. • out th > Concordat in Lomaiana in isoo. 

Howeyer, the final trinmph of or.er i? : oi over irregularity, was not 

reached until Mr. Pike’s Admini ‘•..non bctr<« ■ ’ - sure there are still self- 

styled Masonic Scottish Rite organ 7-..i< s>s it »h- Southern jurisdiction whieh do not 
recognize that body ; all sneb are ck destin. . Southern Supreme Council of Sorer- 
eign Grand Inspectors General, of tbt :13d depr.K l, ecognized by all the Masonic powers 
of the earth, a* the only regular a no legitimate governing one of the Ancient Accepted 
Scottish Rite, within that jurisdiction, as much so as are the various Grand Lodges, 
Grand Chapters and Grand Commanderies are sovereign powers in their several respect- 
ive jurisdictions. Having sketched the history of the Southern Supreme Conncil down 
to 1867, we leave it in a most prosperous and growing condition, with a thorough organ- 
ization and a complete code of laws. 

The Union of the Gourgas-Raymoxd, Cerxkau-IIayes and Raymond-Van Rens- 
selaer Supreme Councils, 1867. 

We will now take up the history of the Raymond-IIayes and Van Rensselaer Supreme 
Councils, in the northern jurisdiction, from where we left them in 1866. 

After the reorganization of the Raymond-Haves body, in December, 1836, or rather 
after it had taken the name of Northern Sup. Council, the leading members of both 
bodies began negotiations looking toward a union of the two. The demoralization of 
the Rite had become deplorable, the establishing of the bodies, and the conferring of the 
degrees had degenerated into a farce, each trying to outdo and nndo the other. W hen 
the proposed Union was first broached, there was much and violent opposition to it from 
members on both sides; finally, however, in view of the disreputable condition into which 
the Rite had fallen through the peddling of degrees by unprincipled emissaries from 
both sides, the outlines of an agreement fora union of the rival Councils were informally 
agreed npon by the Conference Committees, which had been at work for several month- 
before their respective annual meetings in May. Both bodies met in Boston, May 15, 186 • , 
the Van Rensselaer Council in Freemasons’ Hall, Mr. Van Rensselaer presiding; the 
Raymond-Robinson-Haye* Gouneil at Nassau Hall, Mr. Simon W . Robinson presiding. 

The Conference Committees reported to their respective bodies the terms upon which 
the proposed Union should take place. They were as follows: 

The Joint Committee of Conference of the two governing Bodies of the Ancient and 
Accepted Scottish Rite in the Northern Jurisdiction of the United States of America 
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f^ow™t“iTOr- Wtt, ” n ® nt ° f thC diflerence * e*i«ting between the two Bodies upon the 

ernKrwSjfS Selw^t^rlL^ theA .™ en ‘ Accented Bite for the North- 
heretofore existing therein' the ono having iu^P 0 **^ v ***? United Supreme Conncils 
the other having its Gram! Bust irTtlie^ itvof^KmT'v^ f“ t u' n the . Ui ‘y « f Boston, and 
twenty-eight in nomt*r froiTc-uch cw,*5 Wk ’ who ? members shall be 

that the United ‘ he time of the Union, in 

which number may hereafter be increase, ?° vero, 8“ °rand Inspectors General, 
whose officers shall be- increased at the pleasure of the Supreme Council, and 

h. i, V 5 ’. I i ftL 0 3i a rr to '* a t»™, g„. 

State; 7. A Gr. Master of Cmmnril a f n w h Archives; C. A Or. Minister of 
10. A Or. Captain of tbo Guard. ’ ’ r * ^ ur8 ^ 1; A Gr. standard Bearer; 

Of ttL A dlflS2^^ wembe ” fr om either Council on account 

•Id. All an# inn V* n«sni « t l. i i • , « 


shall be a commi8siou of not leM tJmnthr^ nor^in^n^h 1 ' 68 * 1113 ^ in “ Stote - then 


cullies, and to report their adjustment ° f <■ R “f’“ d to adjust 'such diffi- 
Commander, to serve fo^tho^fliu' term'll "offiJ*^ ^ l *TT'^ , /^ o . cho ? S0 ?. Sov - Grand 


Commander thus chosen to succeed the < KT “ 8 ° ne P^J* »“ d ‘he Sov. Or. ud 
ducted into office. Zl "s^eX authon^?“ n „H C ” ,n ?.? hal ! b c forthwith in- 

allegianceto t he United Supreme Council „„<? “o obligations of fealty a 1 

required to renew such obligation Th« n»h«r^ Jc ack . mcmber thereof shall thereupon >e 
npon be rendered v^nt'ffit offirere of UreUnLTs * ^micils shallThere- 
and at such first election shal detected « toll™- Th.^ P ™r * ST 01 ' bc elected; 

be taken from the Council at ltortM !nd tb« • The ^ T ‘ Gr ? nd , Comm “nder shall 

" <t 4*S 3£ 
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mode in which the votes of the absentees sf-ill be Ih in o<»>cil shall determine the 
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Grand Commander shall be held at aueh nl*ir«vt wirKin . J. I “ eelln g8 called by the 

mine. Special meetings otherwise called shall be held the Ornnd 8h “ n ^ 
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12th. Nothing herein contained shall be considered as precluding anj subsequent 
action by the Supreme Council in the amendment of its Constitution for the government 
of the Bodies of the Ancient and Accepted Bite, provided that a two-thirds vote shall be 
required to move the Orient. 

13th. In the selection of ''fficera at the first election, they shall be chosen from the 
two Councils as follows: 

The Sov. Grand Commander, Lieut. Grand Commander, and Secretary General, as 

P rovided in Article 5th; the Treasurer General, the Keeper of the Archives, Grand 
[arshal and Grand Standard Bearer, from the Boston Council; and the Minister of 
State, the Master of Ceremonies and Captain of the Guard, from the New York Council. 

Signed by the Robinson Body as follows: John L. Lewis, Lucius R. Paige, H. L. 
Palmer, Clinton F. Paioe, William Barrett, C. T. McClenachan, Daniel Sickles. 

Signed by the Van Rensselaer Body as follows : Joseph D. Evans, Heman Ely, Chas. 
Levi Woodbury, Josiah H. Drummond, H. G. Reynolds, William S. Gardner, Robert H. 
Foss. 

Boston, May 16, 1867. 

These articles were submitted and considered in the respective bodies, and were 
adopted by unanitnous vote in each. 

In accordance with article four of the agreement, the two Councils exchauged lists 
designating the names of the twenty-eight Inspectors General and Active Members of 
each body, also lists of their Emeritus aud Honorary Members. 

On May 17, 1867, the union of the bodies was consummated by the two comiug to- 
gether, and they having previously elected Josiah II. Drummond, of Maine, he took the 
oath of fealty, and was declared the Most Puissant Sovereign Grand Commander of the 
Supreme Council for the Northern Masonie Jurisdiction of the United States of America. 

John L. Lewis, the last M. P. Sov. G. Commander of the Cerneau Supreme Council, 
before kneeling at the Altar to take the oath of Fealty, said that he now with pleasure 
resigned, laying his sword upon that Altar before which he was about to kneel, together 
with all authority heretofore claimed by the 111. Bros. Cerueau, Clinton, Atwood, Ray- 
mond, Hays and Robinson, of which he was the custodian by virtue of being their direct 
successor, pledging himself henceforth to know but one governing body for this juris- 
diction. 

The oath of fealty was then administered to seventy-six Sovereign Grand Inspectors 
General of the thirty-third degree who were present Eighty others followed within a 
few days, and during the year all of the 33ds of both bodies, who were in good standing 
in either when the Union took place, took the oath of fealt; xcept a few to whom time 
was extended and they subsequently signed. 

After the Union, the united body elected officers, selecting them alternately from 
each of the old Councils, as provided in Article five. 

At the time of the Union there were 195 subordinate bodies under the two Supreme 
Councils, ns follows: Lodges, 64; Councils, 51; Chapters, 43; Consistories, 37. 

Every one of these subordinates accepted the Union and acknowledged the United 
Supreme Council. 

Every Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the 33d degree, so far as is known, did 
the same; certainly mo one said anything openly against the Union, 

By this Union the last vestige of Ad Vitam iu the offices was abolished, aud all of 
the officers were made elective every three years. 

Mr. Folger says:— 

They buried out of sight the noted Secret Constitutions of Frederick of Prussia and 
have made a Coustitution to suit themselves. 
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Sthetri f k ^ 80 ?“ 7 ° the ” iD Mr - Folger ’ 8 80 - CaI,ed « not true. 

P ble to the Constitutions adopted in 1867 we find the following: 

Rite for the^'ortL^Jl^nic^ftirisdl^on'^f f' 6 "* Accepted Scottish 
OPOn theCOn8titUti o"8 of of 1780 and the Seeret C™sti£Sn°s offi Ort^ta 
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said or written^fhe routiuo business oftfiebod” £ r ° 8 £? rOU8, T there ‘® ve, 7 little to bo 
to, and complaints are not known. The deffreo^ nf *h ir? We 1 an( i ^hfully attended 
manner; all the bodies are very fulWattend^ . tl,^ i, * lte 8re , c< ? nferred in a Masterly 
creasing, and the Treasury is by no means IK? eSjL« teP “ t ?f ,n,t,a S“ is »«- 

and a conservative spirit prevails Thof^n^i; extr *™ff»nee m expenditure is avoided, 

there?” 8 '* 0 “ ^ 

mZInZ o^z'Z 1 ’£ T 1 rf” rt " 8nt * 

contention in Scottieh Rite lUreor/moW be Tore” lnj“ U thlrtte rt’ 'l “m 
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»nl it V "T'TV' Xor ‘ her " S “P“"« Coutoil bj Mr. R«Sm™i 
Rensselaer party know that tho body with which they were dllinj^n 80 'w‘Ii 
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inJe h ;r rti r h "i nCe 1807 hnV0 rai8ed tl,e 88 to the legality of the proceed. 

JJJj ™ bCgnn thi * hi8t ° ricul 8keteh ^ ™» "ot our design to become an eulogist or 
J^T ’ ™ «« purpose to endeavor to give the Ancient and Accepted Scottish 

Rite its true place in Masomo history in the United States. P 

VOL, V. — 2m, Folder’s History. App. p. y7. 
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To do this we had to begin in Enrope, where all kinds of Masonry, whether high or 
low grade, had their origin. It has been onr aim to show by the plain facts of history that 
Snblime or Scottish Masonry so called, or finally the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, 
was never absorbed nor swallowed np by any other Masonic Rite or organization, either 
in Enrope or in this conntry, bnt that from its first appearance in France, in the middle 
of the last centnry, down to and including the present year 1889, amidst all the adver- 
sities which it has undergone, it has always preserved its distinctive character and organi- 
zation, Its trne history, which we have endeavored to give, shows this. We have written 
withont the least bias or prejndice influencing ns one way or the other, either for or 
against individuals or organizations, being governed solely by historic facts. Through 
all the npsand downs, changes and transmutations, that Scottish Masonry has nndergone, 
it is onr opinion that there has ulways been a true line of tr.nsmission or descent To 
be snre this has been so obscured throngh varions causes — national revolutions, Masonic 
disorders, wars of Rites, etc. — that it was sometimes difficult to follow; however, we 
think that any carefnl, impartial Masonic stndent, who honestly devotes himself to the 
critical study of its history must come to the conclusion that we have. 

The perfection of tho organization of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, and the 
final healing of all the tronbles with which it had been so long afflicted in the Northern 
Jurisdiction of the United States, was happily consummated by the Grand Union which 
took place in 1867 between the Cernean-Gourgas-Raymond Snpreme Conncil of New 
York and Boston and theGourgas-Raymond-Van Rensselaer Supreme Council of Boston, 
when Josiah II, Drummond was elected M. P. Sov. Grand Commander of the United body. 

The Southern Supreme Conncil, with the able M. P. G. Commander Albert Pike at 
its head, was at the same time in a most flourishing condition, peace and harmony pre- 
vailing thronghont its jurisdiction. 

In concluding our sketch of Scottish Rite Masonry in this country, we give a recapitula- 
tory chronological table showing the most important events transpiring in its history to the 
year 1896. 

This table shows two notable facts: 1st, that Mr. Cerncau was the second to introduce 
his system into New York (180 ), (Bideaud was there a year before); into New Orleans 
(1813), (LuR«on & Jastram’s body was there two years before (1811); into Charleston 
(1814), (the .Supreme Council was there thirteen years before); into Philadelphia (the 
Rite was there by Pierre Du Plcssis and others more tliau twenty years before ); into 
Baltimore (1822), (Sublime Masonry was there thirty years before); into Massachusetts 
(1862), (the Rite was there from 1824). 

2d. The Comeau governing organizations in New Y >rk and Louisiana were the only 
bodies in the United States of any of the so-called Scottish Rite Masons that were in 
conflict with the Grand Lodges by assuming to control or interfere with Symbolic Masonry 
by the granting of Charters for Lodges of Master Masons 1 

We cannot allow ourselves to part with our readers without saying a few words in 
justification of the claims of the Southern Supreme Council to seniority among the 
Supreme Conncils of the world. 

In proparing our history of the Origin of Sublime Freemasonry, or Scottish Rite 
Masonry, or the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite, in Europe and tho United States, we 
had necessarily to give the subject a more critical and thorongh investigation than we 
had ever given it before. 
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July 5. The Grand Council of Prince# of Jerusalem in Charleston, S. C., granted 
a warrant for a Lodge of Perfection in that city. This was the first Lodge of 
Perfection organized under the Snpreme Council. 

1802. February 21. The Snpreme Council at Charleston granted a Patent to the Count 
Augusta de Grasse Tilley, certifying that he was a Sot. Grand Inspector Gen- 
eral and member of the Snpreme Council of the Thirty-third Degree, and that 
he wss Grand Commander for life of the Snpreme Conncil in the French West 
India Islands, also giving him power to establish bodies, etc., over the surface of 
the two hemispheres. 

December 30. A Lodge of Perfection organized at Savannah, Georgia, nnder 
authority of the Southern Supreme Council. 

The Count de Grasse Tilley and De La llogue, under the Charleston authority, 
organized a Supreme Council of the 33d degree for St. Domingo and the 
West India Islands, at Cape Francis. This was the second body of the kind. 

1804. September 22. The Count de Grasse Tilley, assisted by De La Hogue, by virtue of 
his Patent from the Charleston Supreme Council organized the Supreme Conn- 
cil 33d degree for France, in Paris. This was the third Supreme Council or- 
ganized. 

1806. August 6. By authority of Antoine Bideand, 33d degree, Deputy, etc.. Member of 
Connt de Grasse Tilley’s Supreme Council 33d degree at Cape Francis, St. 
Domingo, a Grand Consistory of P. It. S. 32d was organized iu New York 
City. The members, John Gabriel Tardy, J. J J Gourgas, etc. 

1808. October 26. A Grand Council of Princes of Jerusalem and a Lodge of Perfection 

were organized iu the city of New York by Abraham Jacobs, a Depnty In- 
spector, etc. (25th grade). 

October 28. Joseph Cerneau, a Deputy Inspector (25 degrees) appointed by Mathieu 
Dnpotet, Deputy Inspector (25 degrees), organized a Consistory of S. P. R. S. 
(twenty-five aegrees ?) in the city of New York. There were associated with him 
iu the organization John W. Mulligan, De Witt Clinton and others. 

November the 3d und Cth. According to Jacob’s Register. The Lodge and Coun- 
cil organized by Jacobs, October 2Cth , were regularized by John Gabriel Tardy, 
Deputy Inspector, appointed by Peter Le Barbier du Plessis, at Philadelphia, 
Oct. 4, 1807. 

1809. The Cerneau Consistory “ reorganized 99 the Sovereign Chapter of Rose Croix under 

the distinctive title of “ Triple Alliance.” This was tho body founded by Huet 
de la Chelle in 1797, and of which Gourgus was Secretary for a number of years. 
It was not the Rose Croix of the Ancient Accepted Scottish Rite. 

It is claimed that Mr. Cerneau organized a Lodge of Perfection and Council of 
Princes of Jerusalem iu the city of New York. 

1810. December 20. Gabriel Jaatram, styling himself 33d degree, Deputy, etc.. Member 

of the Supreme Council 33d degree at Kingston, Jamaica, granted a Patent to 
Duhalquod, Savary and others to organize a Lodge of Perfection, Council of 
Princes of Jerusalem, and Chapter of Scottish Rose Croix, etc., iu the city of 
New Orleans, La., with power to confer the grades from the fourth to the eigh- 
teenth inclusive. 

1811. March 28. Joan Louis Lusson and J. Modeste Lefebure, styling themselves Sot. G. 
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Inspectors Genl. of the 33d degree, of the Snpreme Council of Jamaica, granted 
a Patent to Dnh&rt, Mittenberger, Duhalqnod and others for a Grand Consistory 
of P. R. S. of Louisiana, in New Orleans, with power to confer the grades from 
the nineteenth to the thirty-second inclusive; this body to report t'» the shortest 
time to the Supreme Councils at Charleston, S. C., and Kingston, Jamaica. 

1812. May 25. The Cernean Supreme Council of Sovereign Grand Inspectors General of 

the 33d degree for the United States of America, its territories and depend- 
encies, was opened in the city of New York, and Joseph Cernean made M. P. 
Sov. G. Commander. 

1813. Jan. 33. It ig claimed that the Cernean body granted a warrant for a Consistory 

of Sub. P of the R. S. 32d grade in Newport, R. I. 

June 19. A Council of Princes of the Royal Secret, CERNEAU, was fonnded in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, subordinate to the Sot. Consistory in N. Y. 

August 5. The original Bideaud initiates, whose Consistory had been established 
id 1806, were organized in the city of New York as a Supreme CouncU by 
Emanuel De La Motta, Sovereign Grand Inspector General of the 33d degree, 
G. Treasurer and Deputy of the Southern Supreme Council at Charleston. 
Ihis body since known as the Northern Supreme Council of the U. S. 

Sept. 21. Emanuel De La Motta 33d degree issued a Circular expelling Joseph 
Cernean from Masonry (Scottish). Mis action was affirmed by a circular of the 
Southern Supreme Couneil, Dec. 24. 

1814. A Grand Council of Princes of the Royal Secret. Instituted by CERNEAU in 

Philadelphia. 

June 18. The Sov. Grand Consistory, CERNEAU, opened a Grand Encamp- 
ment of Knights Templar for the State of Now York ! 

A Sublime Couneil of Princes of the Royal Secret, CERNEAU, was instituted in 
Charleston, S. C., and P. Javain appointed Deputy Inspector General for the 
State of South Carolina. 

1822. A Charter issued fora G. Council P. R. S. and Chapter of Rose Croix, CERNEAU 
in Baltimore, Maryland. * 

1824. Jnne 24. The Southern Supreme Conneil issued a Patent to Jeremy L. Cross 
• certifying that he was a Sovereign Grand Inspector General and member of the 

Supreme Couneil of the 33d degree. 

Nov. 10. A Patent issued by the Southern Supreme Council to Giles Fonda 
Yates, authorizing a Consistory , f S. P. R. S. to be located in the ciC f 
Albany, N. Y. 

Charters grunted by the Southern Supreme Council to Edward A. Raymond 
and others for a Council of Princes of Jerusalem, and Consistory of S. P. R. S. 
to bo located in Boston, Massachusetts. 

1825. Giles Fonda Yates made a Sov. G. Inspector Genl. 33d degree, by Joseph MeCosh, 

by authority of the Southern Supreme Couneil; Yutes united with the Northern 
Supreme Conneil July 5, 1828. 

The Southern Supremo Couneil established a Consistory P. R. S. 32d at Augusta 
Georgia. ’ s ’ 

1832. April 5. Treaty of Union and Amalgamation between the Supremo Council for the 
United States of America, its territories and dependencies (Cernoau), and the 
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Supreme Council for Terra Firma, by which each dropped their original names, 
and the amalgamated body was called “ United Supreme Council for the Western 
Hemisphere,” etc. This was the first change of name by the CERNEAU Su- 
preme Council 

1834. Feb. 23. Treaty of Union, Alliance, and Confederation, between the Supreme 
Council for the Western Hemisphere (Hicks), the Supreme Council of France, 
and the Snpreme Conncil of Brazil. Approved by the Cernean -Hicks Council 
December 6, 1836. Purports to have been signed by Lafayette; the whole thing 
a fraud. 

1834-46. Lafayette Chapter of Hose Croix, neury C. Atwood at the head. The warrant 
used one night for a Chapter of Rose Croix ; the next for a Chapter of Royal 
Arch Masons, York Rite; the next for a Commandery of Knights Templar 
1837. July 31. Henry C. Atwood expelled from Masonry v v the Grand Lodge of New York. 
1837-46. Symbolic Lodges , Chapters of Royal Arch Masonry and Knights Templar formed 
by Atwood, all of which were clandestine; they continued to work np to 1851. 
Most of the Members of the Lafayette Chapter of Rose Croix, CERNEAU, were 
expelled by the Grand Lodge of New York. 

1839. The Supreme Council 33d degree of Ldnisiana organized at New Orleans by the 
CERNEAUS. It granted Charters for Symbolic Lodges. 

1845. April. The Northern Snpreme Council for the U. S. reorganized by Gourgas. 

The Southern Sup. C. established a Consistory P. R. S. 32d degree at Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

1846. March 20. The Northern Supreme Conncil voted a Patent to Robert Thomas 

Crucefix of London, England, anthorizing him to form a Snpreme Council of 
the 33d degree for England, which he subsequently did. 

Oct. 27. Only five members of the old Cemean United Supreme Council had 
been attending the annnal meetings; they divided the funds in the Treasury 
pro rata among four of them, and “ This date terminated the ezistefice of the 
body.”' 

1846-51. The Southern Supreme Council established a Consistory P. R. S. 32d degree, at 
Natchez, Mississippi. 

1850. The Cerneau body, H. C. Atwood at the head, dropped the name of the United 

Snpreme Council for the Western Hemisphere, and resnmed the name of 
Snpreme Council for the United States of America, its Territories, etc. 

1851. Jeremy L. Cross, a member of the Southern Supreme Council 33d degree, made 

M. P. Grand Commander of the Cerneau Supreme Council in New York. 

The Northern or GOURGAS Supreme Council removed to Boston. 

1852. Feb. 2. The Southern Supreme Council established a Consistory of P. R. S. 32 

degree at New Orleans, La. 

Jeremy L. Cross resigned as M. P. G. Commander of the Cerneau Supreme 
Conncil. 

1853. July. The Cerneau Supreme Council, New York, reorganized, Ilenry C. Atwood 

(an expelled Master Mason) M. P. G. Commander. Officers installed by James 
Foulhouze of New Orleans. This body issued Charters for Symbolic Lodges in 
New York. 

1 Foltfpr. p. 22 7. 
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1855. Concordat between the Supreme ConncU of 33d degree Louisiana, CEBNEAU, 

and the Southern Supreme Conncil; the former disbanded by unanimous rote 
and the members affiliated in the Southern Snpreme Council. 

1856. James Foulhonzc pretended to “ rente ” the Sup. Conncil 33d degree for Loui- 

.i.n. It was in fraternal exchange and correspondence with the CEBNEAU 
Sup. Council in New York, and in open rebellion against the Grand Lodge of 
Lonisiinii chartering symbolic Lodges, etc, 

I860. Henry C. Atwood died. He was sncceeded in office by Edmnnd B. Hays, by ap- 
pointment from A.«ood. The CERNEAU body then had the name Supreme 
Conncil for the 44 Northern Jurisdiction of the Western Hemisphere." 

1862. Jan. 23. A Consistory (CERNEAU) organized in Trenton, New Jersey. 

May 4. A Consistory (CERNEAU) organized in Boston, Massachnsetts. 

1863. April 15. The CERNEAU-Hays Supreme Council 33d degree of New York, and 

the Gonrgas-Raymond Northern Supreme Conncil of Boston, CONSOLIDATED 
into one body. 

1865. October 22. The Cernean, Hays, Raymond, Robinson consolidated Supreme Council 

by unanimous rote 44 resumed " the name of 44 Supreme Council for the Northern 
Jurisdiction of the United States.*' 

Dec. 13. Edmund B. Hays resigned. 

Dec. 14. Harry J Seymour expelled from the Snpreme Conncil. 

1866. Dec. 13. Simon W. Robinson declares the United Snpreme Council dissolved by 

unanimous vote of the members, and he, with the members of the Ccrneau, 
Hays, Raymond, Robinson Supreme Council, revived the Northern Snpreme 
Conncil. 

1867. May 17. Union of the Cerneau-Hicks-Hays-Gourgas-Raymond-Robinson Northern 

Supreme Conncil with the Gourgas-Van Rensselaer Northern Supreme ConnciL 
This nnion brought aU Scottish Rite Masonry in the Northern Masonic Juris- 
diction under one peaceful fraternal government, and there was peaoal 
1867-70. Harry J. Seymour organized what he called the CERNEAU Supreme Council of 
the A.\A.\ Rite. Not a single subordinate Scottish Rite body in it. 

1870-60. According to William H. Peckhnm, the Supreme Council held its meetings at the 
Mott Memorial Hall, 64 Madison Street, New York, during this time ; also that 
Harry J. Seymour was the M.\1V.G.\C.\ and Alex. B. Mott, P/.L/.G. ’.Commander. 

1880. June 29. Seymour sold out to Pcckham, and invested him as Sovereign G/.Commander. 

Seymour resigned on the twenty-second ; so Peck ham reported. 

1881. September 27. Hopkins Thompson and Robert B. Folger pretended to 44 revive ” the 

CERNEAU Supreme Council of 1807 (?) fourteen years after the Union of 1867. 
Not a single subordinate body, lodge, council, chapter or consistory was with them. 
In their official publication of the Proceedings (1882), they give the names of twelve 
Cemeau 33d degree Masons as having been present— four of whom were at one time 
expelled by the Grand Lodge of New York for organizing clandestine Symbolic 
Lodges under authority of the CERNEAU Sup. Council, and only three of the entire 
number were upon the roll of membership as 33ds, as published by themselves in 
1862. (Statutes and Regulations, History, etc., New York, 1862, pp. 256-257.) 
1884. August 28. The Cemeaus granted dispensations for Lodge of Perfection, Council, 
Chapter and Consistory, in Columbus, Ohio. 
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1887, The Grand Lodge of Ohio declared the Cerneau bodies irregular, illegal and 
uu masonic, and not to be recognised in any manner by Brethren under obedience to the 
G.\ L»\ of Ohio, In 1888. Chargee were preferred in Goodale Lodge (Ohio) against a 
number of its members for unmasonic conduct, in having violated the law of the Grand 
Lodge. The accused members of Goodale Lodge asked for and obtained from the Com- 
mon Pleas Court an injnnctiou restraining the Lodge from proceeding to trial. In 
1890, the Court removed the injunction. The defendants appealed to the Circuit Court 
which sustained the Common Pleas. The defendants next carried it to 'the Supreme 
Court which fully confirmed the lower Courts, and declared the Grand Lodge the su- 
preme masonic authority. The proceedings against the defendants being resumed in the 
Lodge, they were tried and expelled. A similar case arose in California, which was also 
decided in the same way by the highest court of that State. 

August 20, 1889. William H. Peckham renounced the Seymour Cernean Scottish 
Rite Sup. Council. April 2, 1891. Albert Pike, M.\P.\G.\ Commander of the 
Southern Supreme Council 33°, died at Washington, 1>. C. 

1893. An irregular or clandestine Symbolic Lodge was organised by CERNEAU 
Masons— the Hopkins Johnson-Barker body — in Ohio. John J. Gorman, then 
M.'.P/.G/.Comraander of the CERNEAU Supreme Council, decided that j^ersona 
engaged in organising these clandestine Symbolic Lodges “ were not Master Masons at 
all, and there was nothing legal about it,” and, addressing one of them, said, i( You are 
not a legal Scottish Rite Mason.” July 28. James Cunningham Batchelor, M.\P.\Gr.\ 
Commander of th i Southern Snpreme Council 33°, died at Washington, D. C. July 9, 
1894. Philip Crosby Tncker, M.\P.\ Grand Commander of the Sonthern Supreme 
Con noil 33°, died at Washington, D. C. 

In 1896. The Grand Minister of State of the CERNEAU Sup. Council actively 
engaged in organizing clandestine Symbolic Lodges in Ohio. The M.\P.\Gr.\ Com- 
mander of the CERNEAU Sap. Council and the Commander-in-Chief of their Con- 
gistory are both expelled Master Masons. December 19, Charles T. McClenachan, 
G.'.M.'.Gen.'. of Ceremonies, Northern Supreme Council 33°, died in New York. He 
was for forty years nominal as well as actual head of Scottish Rite Masonry in New 
York City, and one of the most learned and distinguished Masons in the world. 

Enoch T. Carson, P.\G.\CV.K.\T.\, Deputy Inspector-General for Ohio of Northern 
Supreme Council, 33°, died at Cincinnati, Ohio, February 23, 1899. Thomas Hubbard 
Caswell, M.'.P/JSov/. Grand Commander, S. S. C., 33°, died at San Francisco, Cal, 
November 13, 1900, and on Octol>er 25, 1902, that eminent and renowned brother, 
Josi&h Hayden Drummond, Past Grand Commander, N. 8. C\, 33°, and Past Grand 
Officer in all other bodies of the Fraternity, died at Portland, Maine. On November 
13, Clinton F. Paige, G. Sea-Gen., N. S. Council, 33°, died in New York. 

1909. May 7, Henry L. Palmer, M.\P.\ Sovereign Grand Commander of the 
Northern Supreme Council, 33°, died at Milwaukee, Wis., and on September 23, 
III.*. Brother Samuel C. Lawrence was elected Sovereign Gr&ud Commander. 

1910. September 22, at the close of the Annual Session, Detroit, Mich., Samuel C. 
Lawrence, M.\P.\ Sovereign Grand Commander, resigned, and under the Constitution 
was succeeded by 111.'. Brother Barton Smith, of Toledo, Ohio. Brother Smith, as 
Sovereign Grand Commander, appointed Brother Leon M. Abbott, of Boston, Mass., 
as P.'.G.'. Lieut.'. Commander. 
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ROYAL ORDER OF SCOTLAND. 


CHAPTER XLVL 


A HISTORY OP THE ROYAL ORDER OF SCOTLAND BY BROTHER WFI- 
LIAM OSCAR ROOME, 33° PROVINCIAL GRAND SECRETARY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


O F the many additional degree* worked under the wing of the Craft, the meet ex- 
diMive and yet the moot popular of all to whom it is familiar, is the Royal Order of 
Scotland. It is remarkable that though so lew Masons have any knowledge of the 
ceremony, yet there is a widespread belief resting its import ,nd antiouhy • and 
the difficulty of obtaining reliable information as to its histor dismcter^as wll as 
the few opportunities them are of obtaining the degree*, tend 'to ..crease rather than to 
dimmish the curiosity so prevalent. 

This is an Order of Freemasonry once confined exclusively to the Kingdom of Sent 
land, where the Grand Lodge sits at Edinburgh, from which Grand Body charters , v 

>”» M to PtorttoU Up. i. MU. p. of ,h. sh2* jSST Jr z 

comparatively late years in other countries not under the King of En gland * 

, ?°yal 0rd . er f 8 “ tl \ t>d !s oon) P° 3cd of ‘wo degrees. The Bret degree, Heredom 
of Kilwinning, is declared to have been started during the reign of Davhl I Ki^Tf 
Scotland, but when it was really estab.ished is not nl posidvely Jw t^df 

tion we lem-n ,t was the same as, or similar to, the Rite pieced by the SLJ. S 

?840 “iheC 7l Wil1 ** f ° U " d in Magazine, January^ 

1840. The Culdees introduced Christianity into Scotland, and there is reason to believe 

tbe qJk reB u P ^* know!ed S« the ceremonies practiced in Judina. 

tweim 6 ! I 0f , the I A ^ of Melrose and other places of public worship in the 
twdftl. century by a band of workmen from abro*!, under the direction of an exLri 

sri 

denuding This is perhaps the period wbcTthe t”r of iTTm ZlZ'SLZ 
and the tradition from this point become* esoteric. ’ 

tianired'form of tlie^llird^^ t,mt th e fi ^°f the degrees has been described as a CW 
The tradition connected^ "* Papn "' 8,n and Judniam - l>v the Culdees. 
is tha R^rt W h ‘. he r nd deRree ° f " ,c Roval °" ler of R- S. Y. C. S. 

foal KrC3t a W of Masons who had 

the e i,i rel 'f r ‘ S l"’ 0 " S " ramer Salnt Jo,,n ’ 8 dav ' conferred on them 
to thZ f H k r i 7 . ° , ’! , ' h Perm ' s8i0n ,0 thera t0 ««ord it in their Grand Lodge 

**Z£ZS "" wl “ " i8l, ‘ * uc " rf “*»■ T1 » » • -5 
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The question naturally arise* as to who and what were these Masons and where did 
they come from, that rendered such valuable service to the King of Scotland on the occa- 
sion mentioned. The answer may be found in “ Stillson’s History of Freemasonry and 
Concordant Orders,” where it states that alter the dissolution of the Templars many of 
the knights repaired to Scotland and placed themselves under the protection of Robert 
Bruce, and that after the battle of Bannockburn on Saint John the Baptist’s day, 1314, this 
monarch instituted the Royal Order of Scotland, incorporating it in the two degrees 
named, and giving it its title. 

Originally none were entitled to it but Scotchmen, and there were only 63 members, 
but that number has been since much extended, and Masons of other nations are allowed 
to participate in the honor, if first adopted as Scotch Masons, and registered on the roll 
of the Grand Chapter of H. R. M. in Scotland. 

The Order was first established at Icolmkil) and afterwards at Kilwinning, where the 
King of Scotland, Robert Bruce, took the chair in person; and in 1314 this monarch 
again reinstated the Order, admitting into it the Knights Templar who were still left. 
The ritual is written in Anglo-Saxon verse, a quaint old rhyme, modernised somewhat, 
no doubt to make it “ understands! of the vulgar,” hut still retaining sufficient about it 
to stamp its genuine antiquity, and there is no doubt it has always had a more or less 
close connection with the Templars. 

The Grand Lodge at Edinburgh has absolute and sole right of regulating the whole 
Order. The King of Scotland is hereditary and perpetual Grand Master of the Royal 
Order. There being now no King of Scotland, the position of Grand Master is vacant, 
and the Grand Lodge is presided over by the Deputy Grand Master, the Grand Master’s 
chair being left vacant. 

This roost ancient and venerable Order boasts of great antiquity. As to the origin of 
the Order we have abundant authority, both mythical and historical, which is confirmed 
by such eminent writers as Clavel, Oliver, Thory, Mackey, McClenachan, and others; 
and recently there comes Brother Randolph Hay, of Glasgow, who, in a late number of 
the London Fretmaoon, gives us a legend which be is pleased to call “the real history 
of the Royal Order,” and which he, at least, religiously believes to be true. From this it 
appears that among the many precious things which were carefully preserved in a sacred 
vault of King Solomon’s Temple was a portrait of the monarch, painted hy Adoniraro, 
the son of Elkanah, priest of the second court. This vault remained undiscovered till 
the time of Herod, although the secret of its existence and a description of its locality 
were retained hy the descendants of Elkanah. During the war of the Maccabees certain 
Jews, fleeing from their native country, took refuge, first in Spain and afterwards in 
Britain, and amongst them was one Aholiab,the then possessor of the document necessary 
to find the hidden treasure. As is well kmwn, buildings were then in progress in Edin- 
burgh, or Dun Edin, as the city was then called, and thither Aholiab wended his way 
to find employment His skill in architecture speedily raised him to a prominent position 
in the Craft, but his premature death prevented his realizing the dream of lib life, which 
was to fetch the portrait from Jerusalem and bestow it in the custody of the Craft. 
However, pnor to his dissolution, he confided the secret to certain of the Fraternity under 
the bond of secrecy, and these formed a class known as “ The Order of the King,” or 
“ The Royal Order.” Time sped on ; the Romans invaded Britain ; and, previous to the 
crucifixion, certain members of the old town guard of Edinburgh, among whom were 
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‘"T?* 1 t0 R,,rat to enter into negotiations with the aover- 
e.gn. I rom theoeethey proceeded to Jerusalem, and were prerent at the dreadful scene 

. T CrU f ,fis, °"‘ T , 7 8U0Cee,W ,n obtaining the portrait, and also the blue veil of 
the Temple rent upon the terrible occasion. I may dismi. these two venerable relics in 

PauLT"^ ^ I T, " • M t moriaU * MMurgh (2 vote., published by Hugh 
Patton^ in a note to Masonic Lodges, writes that this portrait was then in the possession 

of th 6 ST “T h ° d&> .° f St - David - Th “ i9 an and arose fronTtTfact 

The W X 1 “T* 08 in ^ ^ St - David ’ 8 to®® ^ Hindford’s Close. 

r he blue vei! was converted into a standard for the trades of Edinburgh, and became 

celebrated on many . battlefield, notably in the First CruWc as “The Blue Blanket.” 

th^FIM P T , r > °r ert *! n ° f the ' r nKmber> in Jerusalem on the occasion in question, 
the Edtobuigh City Guard were often called Pontius Pilate’s Pnetorians, and^rother 

TKro lronT T" k,, ° Wn to mai * Edi»»>urgher. still alive! 

The Brethren, in addition, brought with them the teachings of the Christians and in 

JhToTZ t &" M, r d *? ,,Wth 0f t,le C.,^0 and^Builder of our Slvln 
The oath of the Order seals my lips further as to the peculiar mysteries of the Brethren. 

veneraLIbbot off* ^ ltU *'’ 1,1 veree » M in P rw «" t use . was composed by the 

thTs^trish lhTe hl *^’ I !" 8 “ n,e W,m ’ a «*>'«* his hand, passed along 
“f 1'ne, blessing the soldiers and the cause in which thev were engaged, previous 

to the battle of Bannockburn. Thus the Older states justly that it was rev Li thaTis 

IbtelllSSJif "“° “■ * Ki " 8 V direction. .W 

leffiriLil a r° Unt k '* T 8 ° areely , neceS8ar y to “7 t,l3 ‘ there is far more of myth than of 
I ° jv t °f y ’ 1 b, 1 ' t,mt may also 1x5 83111 of any other legend that comes down to us 
from^he' 0 ."’ : h 1' ,,SClf bee " de8 ° ribcd by Albert P,ke 88 » slender strram flowing 
orient trul. ^ ^ *° kce «* alive *>"” kno ^ of th! 

, . l4wil ' **, 8 " ,atter of 8ur P rise »ot a few craftsmen that the Royal Order of Scot- 
land (,n England) possesses veritable records of its existence veara earlier than any S* r 

fo^Tflhe ’ rJ "J oT Bn, ° ,n a,Ul . Irel * nd ’ 8< ‘ Ve ‘ he “ &Kt T,1C ixwition, there- 

earlvinL^f Order, as resets the production of evidence of its existence and activity 
early ,n the century before last, is superior to all additional degrees. The regu l.rly-keM 
minutes of the Royal Order of Scotland at Edinburgh date from October 3^ 1766 * P 

of Julv nSTT. k W | T Pr ° VinCial Grn " d ^ W88 «>n*titut«l on the 22d day 

with W IP ’ \r C , °m b °-'" S granted membm oftl,e ° n,er at the Hague^ 

with W lham Mitchell as its first Provincial Grand Master. Other Provincial Grand 
lodges have been established as follows : provincial urand 

F N o he i ,andS ’ T Amster,,a| n. Kastem Provinces, at Calcutta, India. North of 

GWw and " H 1SOrW “ y -. 8a, ‘ ,inia - XeW Bra " swi ‘' k - Evince of Quebec. 

C' 3 at S neighboring coun ties and isles. London. Western India, at Bombay. 

ter A? g m !; Un ' ,ed State8 of America. Lancashire ami Cheshire, at MancheU 
ter. A'-lren^ County of Yorkshire, at York. South-East Africa, at Durban. 

vitationJ h n Z Ti'"^.^ int ° th “ 00,1 ntl 7 in 1878 - I" compliance with i„- 

memll™ Tti P , T ^ r ‘ 1 " numl,cr of l,retl,ren and ts of the Order and 

members of the Grand Lodge at Edinburgh assembled in the city of Washington, D. C. 

on io 4th day of May, 1878, at which meeting was presented the charters for the Pro- 
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vinoal Grand Chapter and the Provincial Grand Lodge for the United States. The char 
ten on vellum are important-looking d ements, 17 z 25 inches, and are engrossed tnd 
prepared with special care. The charter, granted to the Provincial Grand Lodge and the 
Provincial Grand Chapter for the United States will be found in extenso in th! printed 
records and minutes of the Provincial Grand Lodge, volume 1, 1878-1880. ThiTpS 
sent at this meeting and constituting the charter members were : 8ir Albert Pike of P t h«, 

«*»»««, «f v^; hX pit 

HnHbTTll.— T B * tehclor » of Louisiana; Sir Vincent Lombard 

Hnrlbnt, of Illinois; Sir Robert McCoekry Graham, of New York* Sir Albert- 

i^Ne^YoTk TS Tv"' 8i M En0Ch Tmy Cmoa ’ of0bi °; Charles Roome] 
of New York > Sir Charles Eugene Meyer, of Pennsylvania; Sir S&mnel Crocker Law- 

renoe, of Masrachusetts; Sir Josiah Hayden Drummond, of Maine, and Sir William 

orton Ireland, of District of Columbia. The membership was fixed at 150 

we JlS , meeti “? "! lle l d at Milwaukee < Wis -. on September 17, 1878, when so many 

Sr the *"«* ***** *> *h. Northern Jurisdiction 

lacked but one of being filled, and that was reserved for the State of Rhode Island. Sub- 

quently the plan of apportionment of one-half to the Northern and Southern Jnrisdic- 
tions, respectively, was abandoned, as petitions from the North could not be accepted, 
while part of the quota of the South was not filled. After that the pressure became 
strong enough to cause a modification of the number fixed as the limit beyond which peti- 
tions would not be acted upon, and the number was raised to 250, and subsequently 
amended by practical removal of limit The number of tnembere at the close of the 
anuual meeting held in 1907 was 376. 

The first Provincial Grand Master was Sir Albert Pike, who served until his death, 
April 2, 1891. He was succeeded by Sir Josiah Havdeu Drummond, of Maine, who also 
died in office on October 26, 1902, and being followed by Sir Janies D. Richardson of 
Tennessee, who is the present Provincial Grand Master. Other officers for 1910 are s 
Sir Samuel Crocker Lawrence, of Mass.; Deputy Pmvincial Grand Master; Sir 
George Mayliew Moulton, of Illinois; Provincial Senior Grand Warden; Sir James 
Isaac Buchanan, of Pennsylvania; Provincial Junior Grand Warden; Sir William Oscar 
Roome, of District of Columbia, Provincial Grand Secretary; Sir William Homan, of 
New York; Provincial Grand Treasurer; Sir Thomas Robert Morrow, of Missouri 
Provincial Grand Sword Bearer; Sir William Bromwell Melish, of Ohio, Provincial 
Grand Banner Bearer; Rev. Sir Howard Fremont Hill, of New Hampshire, Provincial 
Grand Chaplain; Sir George Edgar Corson, of District of Columbia, Provincial First 
Grand Marischal; Sir Stirling Kerr, Jr., of District of Columbia, Provincial Second 
Grand Marischal; Sir John Grandin English, of Michigan, Provincial first Grand 
Steward; Sir Alfred Eben Meigs, of Michigan; Provincwl Second Grand Steward; 
Sir William Haste, of Michigan, Provincial Third Grand Steward; Sir Louis Barney 
Winsor, of Michigan, Provincial Fourth Grand Steward; Sir Millard Fillmore Hicks, 
of Maine; Provincial Grand Guarder; Sir Harold Pestle Carl 8pencer 8tewart of 
Michigan, Organist . 

Tire Provincial Grand Lodge of the United States holds its annual meetings at the 
same time and place as tire Supreme Council of the Northern and Southern Jurisdictions. 

The year of the Order dates from the restoration in 1314, so that 1910 is Anno 
Ordmis Reg. 596 to Saint Johu the Baptist’s Day, after which it is 697. 



PART VI. 

PROCEEDINGS AT THE CENTENARY OBSERVANCE OF THE 
DEATH OF BROTHER GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


CHAPTER XL VII. 

memorial observance or THE one hundredth anniversary of the death or 

BROTHER GEORGE WASHINGTON, HELD BY THE FREEMASONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, AT MOUNT VERNON, DECEMBER 14 t 1890. 

T HE suggestion that the Centennial of Washington's death be observed with 
Mason, c ntes first came from the Grand Lodge of Colorado. It was in Sep- 

ita obJv« mbCr ’- } * “* Gn,,,d MaStCr Wi,Hara R Wri «ht moved to recommend 
,to observance in order to preserve among the brethren of the Craft a reoord of the 

”* , r ' Cli "« ind ”“ d J P - “• M R «’ Woodb.^-. Chairman of ,ho Commit- 
tee to whom this reeommcndat.on of the Grand Master was referred, to present it 

operation' ^ ® rand I L “ d « e8 in such would secure their hearty eo- 

Mason* wb if W UCh !T U t » ln bnnginp forth the National Assembfy of 

Masons which convened at Mount Vernon. The response from other countries w^ 

ZZrZt 7 M ngHSh M °r ‘ hpir eonceln™ 

he purpose of the celebration, and tl-e I’rineo of Wales and the Earl of Londes- 
orough sent messages and tokens of their appreciation. Representatives were 
present from the Grand Lodges of Canada, Nova Seotia and Belgium in person 

bfotlmr ¥ e,gn .. JUr,S et , i0n9 h ° d be3t0Wed "edentials of representation upon 
brother Masons res, ding ,n this county. The President of the United States Wil- 

1" f r ^ ln 7’ " m T.' f a fcll ° W Craft,rnan ’ honorp<I occasion by his presence 
attended by the members of his Cabinet, and other high officials of the nation He 

worthy" "f**? " h, ° h ^ ?T a< ’° fu,ly eomplimented his Masonic brethern on their 

worthy enterprise in so magnificently celebrating the occasion. 

The solemn services in commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of the death 
of George Washington were held at Mount Vernon on December 14. 1899, where 
his honored ashea repose, and at the city which bears his name. 
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35 a CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

Mount Vernon was on that day the Mecca of American patriotism. The area of 
a grateful people were centered on the apot which was at the same time the home 
and the last resting place of General George Washington. Those who could not at- 
tend the exercises were there in spirit, and societies of all sorts in various cities of 
the country took occasion to ceK-ate the centennial. The occasion was a solemn 
one, but the feeling of sorrow «u more than counterbalanced in the rejoicing of a 
nation that it could render such an account of the talents intrusted to it 100 years 
ago. Impressive as were the ceremonies, hallowed by the name of him whose mem- 
ory was celebrated, there ran throughout the entire exereires a note of triumph, a 

paean of jubilant congratulation that the work so nobly begun had been so well 
earned on. 

The celebration was without a parallel in the history of Freemasonry in America. 
The Grand Lodges of eve 7 State and Territory in the Union were represented, with 
the bttle cluster of the thirteen original States holding the place of honor. The 
tribute paid to Washington was three-fold; he was honored as an American, as a 
Mason, and as a citixen of the world. For Masons of other countries had come to 
lay their wreaths upon his tomb and render their homage to the man who for more 
than a century has been regarded in all lands as without fear and without repreach 

it was fitting and appropriate that the Masonic order should take the lead in 
celebrating the day. It was in this mighty legion of honor that Washington devel- 
oped so many of those qualities that made his future career possible. Three of the 
lodges which took part in the ceremonies will remain inseparably associated with 
his name. It was in Fredericksburg Lodge, No. 4, that he took his first degree 
snd became a master Mason. He was worshipful master of Alexandria- Wash- 
ington Lodge No 22, at the time of his death. Federal Lodge, No. 1, now of the 
District of Columbia, conducted the funeral exerciser o.-er his remains one hundred 
years previous. To these lodges was accorded the place of honor, both in the line 
of march and during the exercises at Mount Vernon. The Masonic order has on 
more than one occasion paid its tribute to the name of Washington. The sugges- 
ts that the Mount Vernon estate be purchased from the heirs first came from a 
Masonic lodge, and the order itself raised a large portion of the money. 

The Masonic procession which left Washington, D. C., and proceeded to Mount 
Vernon by steamboat, was directed by Grand Marshal Robert White, of West Vir- 
ginia, and a large and efficient force of aids, consisting of Harry Standiford, assist- 

ru-ij t T?*^, hal; a ‘ d ’ Co, ‘ IIaFry Hod P e8 ; assistant aids, J. H. Miller, Charles 
Childs. J H. Olcott, P. Pearson, II. S. Merritt, ,T. P. Hyde, J. B. Rider, with master 
Masons of the District of Columbia, E. S Conrad, aid; W. T. Galliher, F. C. Giese- 
'kmg, J. K. Raymond, J. P. Morgan. T. B. Walker, E. II. Pillsbury, H. A. John- 
ston, assistant aids, with visiting master Masons; W. II. Sands, aid, and II. M Boy- 
kin, F. W. Cunningham, W. S. Knox, F. W. Behren, and G. E. Baldwin, assistant 
aids, with federal Lodge, grand masters and grand representatives, officers Grand 
Lodge of ‘he L'strict of Columbia; J. Parke Corbin and E. Warfield, aids, with 
Theodore H. Ficklin, A. A. Warfield, L F. Mason, W. L. Allen, H. K. Field 
U. P. Angelo, J. T. Le Souir, as usiatant aids. 
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He procession was headed by a detachment of police, followed by the Third Car- 
airy Band from Fort Myer. Then came the Master Masons of the District of Co- 
nmbia, 568 in all. They were followed by the visiting Master Masons to the num- 
ber of about 150 . Then came Federal Lodge, No. l, which was accorded the place 
of honor m the line, immediately preceding the officers of the various Grand Lodges. 

SrfbTSw Iw'l m B ' M r’ WWe ‘ he Bpr °" ° f hi8 rank > ih * one 

used by the Worshipful Master 100 years ago. 

A long line of carriages followed, two abreast, containing the Grand Masters, offi- 
W representalivesof the various Grand Lodges of the different States and 
foreign jurisdictions. The Grand I*dge officers wore the jewels and insignia of 
their rank, and many were adorned with jewels which had been presented to them 
as special marks of esteem by their own Grand Lodges 

The Grand Lodge of the State of Virginia formed" in procession at Alexandria 
under the ^ reoUon of Right Worshipful J. Parke Corbin, Brothers Edgar Warfield, 

ofV^ ViJntSr £££ orS W ° Khipful ^ 

Grand Tiler, with drawn sword; 

Two Stewards, with white roils; 

Master Masons; 

Alexandria-Washington Lodge, No. 22; 

Fredericksburg Lodge, No. 4; 

Officers and members of the Grand Lodge; 

Deputy Grand Master; 

ProCe f! ing J 0 , Mo i u ” t J ernon steamer where, on arriving at 11 A. M they were 
joined by Federal lodge, No. 1, of the Distriet of Columbia, and the f, owing 

grand orricKss, representatives and VICTORS PROM other jurisdictions. 
Alabama M. Wore. B. Dudley Williams. Grand Mast™** TT pi«,, \ 

p “' a '* nd M “" ,; Ir p- 

P«t G^nd 9 oiator. WOr ' ^ MaStCT; ^ R D ' McCulloch, 

Belgium Wor. Albert J. Kruger. 

California M. Wor. Geo C. Perkins, Past Grand Master. 

Canada— Rt. Wor. R. B. Uungerford, Deputy Grand Master. 

Colorado— M. Wore. A. A. Burnand, Grand Master; R. W Woodbnrv W n 
w ne „j, W. D . Toii , n. M. Teller, ft. WdISTL 

bury, John Tocnsmeier, M. S. Goodall. ^ 

Co,»^,cct- 1I ttWioorgc r,. McN-.ll, 0„„,1 Master; Jobe H. B.rlow 

fcw^*tooirr ?■£ m t ! J i " iu> A - p “- °™»<> 

Wor. John O. Rowland, Deputy Grand Master 
Drlaware-M. Wor. W. W. Black, Jr., Grand Master; Rt. Wor. Joseph Stuart 
Deputy Grand Master; M. Wore. James S. Dobb, John B. Book, N. F. Wilds. J 
Harmer Rile, Past Grand Masters. ^ 
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District or Columbia M. Wor. J. II. Small Jr., Grand Master; Rt Worn. W 

G. Henderson, Deputy Grand Master; H. SMndiford, Senior Grand Warden- Mal- 
colm Seaton, Junior Grand Warden; W. R. Singleton, Grand Secretary; William 
A. GaUey, Assistant Grand Secretary; C. C. Dnncanson, Grand Treosurer; Worn. 

Jr w in T*’ P™' 1 LwtUrer; C AJvin Smith > Acting Grand Chaplain; George 

H. Walker, Grand Marshal; Janies A. Wetmore, Senior Grand Deacon; Lurtin R 
Ginn, Junior Grand Deacon; Walter A. Brown, Grand Sword Bearer; F. J. Wood- 
man, Grand Pursuivant; A. B. Coolidge. Senior Grand Steward; H. K. Simpson 
Jirmor Grand Steward; J. X. Birckhead, Grand Tiler; M. Wor. Bros. R. B. Don- 
aldson, James A. Sample, David G. Dixon, Matthew Trimble, Samuel C. Palmer, 
Ueorge W. Baird. 

EnotAiro— Bro. X. L. Willard, St. John’s lodge, No. 328, Torquay. 

Florida M. Wor. Silas B. Wright, Grand Master; Bro. R. W. Davis. 
Gioroia— M. Wor. John P. Shannon, Past Grand Master. 

Graft °“~ Bn>8 ‘ George W. Prince, Isaac R. Hitt, Jr., L. R. Custer, Jos. P. 

W °™- ^ ilHam Geake > Grand S- S. Johnson, Past Grand 

cZI’t R M ° r '^ n A SmythC ’ Grand Sccrrtar y; M - Wor. Martin H. Rice, 
Grand Treasurer and Past Grand Master-Pros. Aug^tus D. Lynch, James E. Board: 

Endian Territory— Rt. Wor. J S. Murrow, Grand Secretary; M. Wor. Leo E. 
Bennett, Past Grand Master; Wor. Wm. R. Xoble, Grand Marshal 
Iow.v— M. Wor. Thomas Lambert, Grand Master. 

Dcnnn'r^' vT 0 "' H ; G - L °° mU ’ Grand Mastcr ; Rt - Wors. Charles J. Webb 
P p J^ nd i^ Mter ’ Albert K- Wilson, Grand Secretary; M. Wor. W M Sha- 

B^onE. Sheffieift Mter * ^ ** Master-Bro. 

Kextuckv— M. Wots. John A. Ramsay, Grand Master; James E. Wilhelm Past 
ran aster; Rt. Mors. W. C. McChord, Deputy Grand Master; Henry B Grant 
Grand Secretary; M. Wore. Thomas Todd, Past Grand Master; J. W. Hopper Past 

Lull S TV y °r ** Webkr ' Graml Scni0r Warden, pr’o tcm./Zw^r J 
Soule Smith, Past Grand Master — Bro. J. G. Cramer. 

GrandiW S ‘ Gn,nd MaStCr; Josiah ^nimmond, Past 

Maryland— M. Wor. Thomas J. Shryock, Grand Master; Rt. Worn. John A 

f"r V C a Th ^' L> ^ atthc "'s, Senior Grand Warden; M T illiam 

lit Wors r , , a f n p' ar,,e " ; \ Wor - John M Cartcr > Past Grand Master; 
Kt. Mors. G.O. L MeCahan, Past Deputy Grand Master; Rev. Henry Branch 

D. I)., Grand Chaplain; Mors. Alfred J. Carr, Senior Grand Deacon- Charles E 
Cochran, Grand Sword Bearer; Rt. Wor. Wm. II. Shryock, Past Grand T^aL*: 

110. 8V1 AVerJ ’ Lr ° W ’ H ' Xlcholson , Grand Tiler— Lyon C. Byrd, No! 

^Massachusetts— M’or. Charles Woodberry; Bros. J. B. Chapman, Arthur T. 
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Michigan— M. Wor. Frank T. Lodge, Grand Master; Rt. Wore. L. E. Wood, 
Deputy Grand Master; F. O. Gilbert, Grand Senior Warden; M. Wor. Arthur M. 
Clark (Past Grand Master), Grand Lecturer; Bro. James F. McGregor, Grand Tiler; 
M. Wor. Alanson Partridge, Past Grand Master; Wor. Frank G. Rounsville; Bros! 
James E. Dillon, Charles L. Fitch, Fred. C. Harvey, Samuel R. Kingsley, James 
Collins, George L. Malt*, F. H. Williams, H. C. Weeks, J. K. Burr, Arthur C. 
MeCall, Joseph MeLean, George Blackmer; W. R. Henderson, Warren Lisk, II. C. 
Gamber, Edward J. Shult*, George C. MaeCeorge, J. Herbert Cole, George Chiek- 
enng, E. M. Sherp, Eugene C. Conger, J. II. P. Hughart, S. T. Blackmer, John 
C. Collins, C. F. McGeorge, R. O. Crump, S. C. Randall. 

Minnesota— M. Wor. A. T. Stebbins, Grand Master; Bros. J. A. Tawncy, Frank 

M. Eddy, C. C. Whitney, Rt. Wor. niram F. Stevens, Past Grand Senior Warden 
— Bro. John J. Boobar. 

Missorai— M. Wor. C. H. Briggs, Grand Master; Rt. Wor. Campbell Wells 
Deputy Grand Master; M. Wors. E. F. Allen, Noah M. Givan, J. W. Boyd, R. e! 
Anderson, Past Grand Masters — Bros. F. R. Pierce, Chas. L. Woods. 

Montana— M. Wor. W. A. Clark, Past Grand Master; Wor. C. H. Little— Bros. 
H. L. Frank, A. E. Spriggs. 

Nebraska— M. Wors. W. W. Keysor, Grand Master; Milton J. Hull, Past 
Grand Master— Bro. E. C. Snyder, No. 25 

New IIaupshire M. Wor. John MeLane, Grand Master; Rt. Wor. George W. 
Balloch, Past Junior Grand Warden — Bros. Henry M. Baker, Byron O. Wav. 

New Jersey M. Wor. Josiah W. Ewan, Grand Master; Rt. Wors. Joseph E. 
Moore, Deputy Grand Master; John II. Wilkins, Junior Grand Warden; Charles 
Bechtel, Grand Treasurer; Thomas II. R. Redway, Grand Secretary; Wors. Alex- 
ander R. Fithian, Junior Grand Deaeon; Powell G. Fithian, Grand Organist- R W 
Edw. Hoos, Past District Deputy; Wor. A. n. MeGregor, P. M. No. 51 , N. J.- 
M. Wore. Henry R. Cannon, Wm. S. Whitehead, Jos. W. Martin, Thos. W. Til! 
den, Chas. Beleher, Past Grand Masters; M T or. Joseph Morris W'ard, Past Master, 
Kane Lodge, No. 454, N. Y. 

New Mexico— M. Wor. John W. Poe, Past Grand Master. 

New York — (No representative, but the following visitors): Rt. Wor. R. H. 
Huntingdon, Past District Deputy Grand Leeturer; Bros. Geo. C. Smith. Geo. M. 
Piereon, George Stone, M. L. Marks, Samuel Lisbcrger, Palmer Heath Lyon, Wm! 
M. Butler, l 4 rank R. Lawrence. 

North Carolina— M. Wor. R. J. Noble, Grand Master; Rt. Wore. B. S. Roys- 
ter, Deputy Grand Master; John C. Drewry, Grand Secretary; Francis I). Wins- 
ton, Senior Grand Warden; Wore. S. M. Gattis, Grand Marshal; T. C. Linn, Grand 
bword Bearer — Bro. John W. Thompson. 

Nortji Dakota— M. Wor. W. T. Perkins, Past Grand Master; Bro. M. II. Jew- 
ell, Ormsby McIIorg. 

Nova Scotia M. Wore. Thos. B. Flint, Grand Master; C. J. MaeDonald, Past 
Grand Master. 

Ohio— M. Wors. E. L. Lyburger, Grand Master; Levi C. Goodale, Past Grand 
Vol. v.— 23 
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Master; Rt. Wor. J. H. Bromwell, Grand Secretary; Bros. A. C. Cable, Benjamin 
B. Avery— Wor. Geo. T. Hovey; Bros. E. R. Monfort, John A. McDowell, Mel- 
▼in A. Wertz, George B. Fox. 

Oklahoma— M. Wor. W. L. Eagleton, Grand Master. 

Oregon — W or. Joseph Simon. 

South Cabouna— M. Wor. Andrew H. White, Past Grand Master. 

South Dakota— M. Wor. Robert Roddle, Grand Master— Bros. Chas. II. Burke 
Leonard Underwood, Charles N. Herried, Robt E. McDowell. 

Tennessee— Rt. Wor. A. B. Jones; Wor. J. L. McQlothlin; Wor. J. H. Van- 
demann, Bro. Joseph E. Washington. 

Texas— M. Wore. J. II. McLeary, Grand Master; W. H. Nichols, P. G. Master. 

Utah M. Wor. Jas. D. Murdoch, Grand Master; Rt. Wor. Christopher Diehl, 
Grand Secretary; Bro. William Glassman; Wor. T. C. Uiff, Grand Chaplain; M. Wor. 
W* N. Shilling, Past Grand Master. 

Vermont— M. Wor. W. Scott Nay, Grand Master; Rt. Wor. Olin W. Dalev, 
Grand Lecturer. * 

Victoria— R t. Wor. James O’Keeffe, Tazewell, Va. 

Washington— M. Wor. Thomas M. Reed, Grand Secretary. 

V est Viuoinia M. Wors. Neil Robinson, Grand Master; George W. Atkinson, 
Grand Secretary; Rt Wor. Hugh Sterling, Grand Treasurer; M. Wors. B. D. Oik 
son, Ro. White, Past Grand Masters; Rt. Wor. A. B. Clark, District Deputy 
Grand Lecturer; Bro. George Washington — Bro. W. Lemen; Wors. C. N. Coleman, 
J. C. Holmes, J. W. Russell; Bros. Hopkins, Gibson, A. N. McKeever, J. M. Mc- 
Conitray, J. K. Chase, Eugene Baker, R. W. Moreon, C. E. Remingcr, A. R. Thom- 
as, C. C. Conklyn, James M. Mason, Jr., S. E. Alcr. 

Wisconsin — Rt. Wor. J. W. Rowland, Deputy Grand Master— Bro. J. J. Jenkins. 

Wyomino — Bro. F. W. Mondell. 

The procession was then formed under the direction of Most Worshipful Robert 
mite, Grand Marshal, assisted by Right Worshipful Harry Standiford, of the 
District of Columbia, Assistant Grand Marshal and the following aids: 

Right Worshipful James Parke Corbin, N„. 4; Worshipful Edgar Warfield, No. 
120; Brother S. R. Donohoe, No. 57; Brother Ed. S. Conrad, No. 27; Brother 
William II. Sands, No. 30; Worshipful Harry Hodges, No. 89, as follows: 

Third United States Cavalry Band; 

Grand Tiler of the Grand Lodge of Virginia; 

Master Masons of the District of Columbia; 

Visiting Master Masons; 

Master Masons of Virginia; 

Federal Lodge, Xo. 1 , of Washington, D. C.; 

Fredericksburg Lodge, No. 4, of Fredericksburg, Va.; 

Alexandria- Washington Lodge, No. 22, of Alexandria, Va.; 

Grand Masters; 

Grand Officers; 

Representatives of Jurisdictions outside of the District of Columbia; 







Procaaaton to tha Old Vault by tha sama path and In tha a am* ordar aa on tho day of Brothar Gaorga 
Waahlngton’a funaral, Dacambar 18, 1799. 
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AT THE MANSION HOUSE, MOUNT VERNON. 

Officers of the Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia; 

Officers of the Grand Lodge of Virginia. 

While the steamboats were discharging their passengers and the line was being 
formed, the Third Cavalry Band played a solemn dirge. Up the river, at Fort 
Washington, every half hour a gun boomed out its reminder cf the solemnity of 
the occasion. During the formation of the line, a detachmert from the S.vwth 
United States Artillery, under command of Lieut. A. S. Conklin, fired a salutt of 
twenty-one minute guns. All this time other steamers were arriving, and at short 
intervals the Washington, Alexandria and Blount Vernon Bailway discharged a 
large number of passengers. The grounds grew black with people, who spent their 
time looking about the historic estate and watching the picturesque scene around 
them. Off in the Potomac, the Sylph fired a salute after the President’s address. 

The procession moved to the Mansion House, where it was joined by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Brother Wm. McKinley, of Lodge Xo. 431, of Canton, 
Ohio, who, with a number of distinguished visiting Masons, had arrived hy special 
train from Washington, and was escorted by Most Worshipful B. T. W. Duke, Jr., 
Grand Master of Masons in Virginia; Most Worshipful J. H. Small, Jr., Grand' 
Master of Masons in the District of Coluinhia, and the following members of the 
Centennial Committee: Most Worshipful A. E. Courtney, Past Grand Master; 
Right Worshipful K. Kemper, Xo. 22; Brother Thomas S. Marti.., Xo. 45; Bro. 
John V . Daniel, Xo. 39; Bro. Mieajah "W oods, Xo. 60: and also by the following: 
Bro. A. M. Randolph, of Xo. 20 . ; Rt. Rev. Bishop of Southern Virginia, escorted 
by Brothers the Rev. H. B. Lee, of Xo. 60, and W. T. Roberts, of Xo. 6, and Wor. 
Geo. W. Xelson, of Xo. 133; Brother James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Bro. Ethan Allen Hitchcock, Secretary of the Interior; Bro. Charles Emory Smith, 
Postmaster General; Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State; non. John D. Long, Sec- 
tary of the Xavy; Hon. Lyman J. Gage, Secretary of the Treasury; General Xel- 
son A. Miles; Henry C. Corhin, Adjutant-General; Brother J. Addison Porter, Sec- 
retary to the President; George B. Cortelyou, Assistant Secretary; Brother Charles 
II. Allen, Assistant Secretary of the Xavy; Most Worshipful William A. Clarke, 

Past Grand Master of Montana; Most Worshipful oames A. Sample, Past Grand 

Master; Brother Allison Xailor, Jr., Most Wo.shipful M. M. Parker, Past Grand 

Master; Right Worshipful Louis D. Wine; Most Worshipful George W. Baird; 

Worshipful B. W. Murch, of the District of Columhia; Mo 3 t Worshipful Wm. D. 
Wright, Past Grand Master of Colorado; Most Worshipful Roger Wm. Woodbury, 
Past Grand Master of Colorado; Brother John W. Ross, Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia; J. K. Ruggles, of the District of Columhia; Brother William Broun, 
of the District of Columbia; Major Richard Sylvester, of the District of Columhia; 
Major J. A. Johnston; Wor. C. K. Berryman, of tho District of Columhia; Brother 
William R Duke, of Virginia; Wor. James H. Hopkins, of the District of ColumhiR. 

Passing in front of the Mansion House, upon the route pursued hy the origin::! 
funeral procession, the march was continued in inverse order to the Old Vault, 
where prayer was offered by Brother A. M. Randolph, of the Lodge of Striot Observ- 
ance, Xo. 207, the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Southern Virginia. 
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Most Worshipful A. A. liuniand, Grand Master of Colorado, then delirered the 
following oration: 

Most Worshipful Grand Master, Brother Ur. President and Brethren: 

We bare assembled to-day from every part of our great land In the character of Free- 
masons, not for ostentatious display, but to offer to the memory of our Brother a renewal 
of that heartfelt homage and sincere tribute of revereuce and affection which our breth- 
and countrymen felt, when one hundred years ago, they laid him to rest In that peace 
which the world can neither give or take away. Love and admiration are due from us, not 
only as Freemasons, but as citizens of this great republic, for whose liberty and life he 
gave those years which are usually devoted by men to the pursuit of personal Interest. The 
revolution was the development In America of the old spirit of the Commons of England 
protesting, resisting, and then fighting for their reasonable rights. From the extreme north 
to the extreme south Liberty became the watchword of patriots. Its cradle was rocked at 
Lexington, and It matured In Philadelphia, when the old bell proclaimed the birth and in- 
dependence of a nation. Thrilling as are all these memories, they pale at the thought 
that the embodiment of all Colonial courage, skill, wisdom, hope, and resolve lies burled 
here. Here silently rests that grand personality, that reserved force, that unmatched cour- 
age and individuality which made a possibility a reality, and in spite of adversity, defeat, 
internal dissensions, and a cabal, gave a glorious name and honored grave to every offi- 
cer and soldier of the Continental army. 

That our Brother would have been a great and gooo man under any circumstances, 
the whole world knows, for I believe man Is born great. He may sec the light of day In an 
obscure house, In an unknown hamlet, his early life may offer opportunity but for the 
simplest education, yet the unerring hand of destiny will guide him over all obstacles 
until he reaches the niche of fame Intended for him. 

Thus our Brother was one of those rare beings whom God places among His people on 
occasions as beacons to diffuse His light upon the path of human progress. Our country 
has had, has now, and will continue to have great men, but I believe God Intended but 
one Washington, as he Intended but one Lincoln. Each was unique In his place, and 
viewed In the light of the present day, each seems to have been created for his particular 
sphere. We know the teachings of our Craft had, nevertheless, more or less influence 
u P° n life. He was initiated at au age when the mind is easily impressed, 

when ideas have not become fixed, when youth merges Into manhood, and young man- 
hood is Inspired with noble and beautiful resolve*. It would, indeed, be strange 
if the time-honored and tried tenets of Masonry had not left lasting impres- 
sions upon his well-ordered mind. I hold it Impossible for a sincere, upright 
man to receive the Degrees of Freemasonry and not emerge with a broader view of 
lus purpose upon earth. The maxim that all men are created equal is of greater antiquity 
than the Declaration of Independence, and it was instilled into the hearts of Freemasons 
for generations before that immortal manifesto was published; and so we may be assured 
that the beautiful lessons and sublime truths taught by Freemasonry exerted great in- 
fluence In the development of those qualities which made Washington the friend and coun- 
sellor of the people and enabled him during forty years of public life to deal justly and 
equitably by all. They gave him strength during the dark hours of Brandywine and Ger- 
mantown, and endowed him with fortitude for the awful days of Valley Forge; for tbe 
migbt Ul Ma8 ° n maintaln8 hls tni8t in Go<i nnd his faith In the ultimate triumph of right over 

'f T h® re 18 a shrine in every land from which radiates an infinity of gossamer threads 
of tenderness; and here at Mount Vernon, the place of Washington’s repose, is the Mecca 
that appeals to Americans. It is the cradle of patriotism, the soul of solemnity, the foun- 
tain of Inspiration. No American education Is finished until this tomb has been visited. 
No father who loves hls boy and hopes to see his name enrolled among tbe wise and vir- 
tuous of hls countrymen, dare forget the priceless resolves that here have birth. No man 
is equipped to do duty as a legislator or even as a voter, who has not bared his head before 
this tomh, and received the inspiration that thrills the soul. Here, too, Is the one place 
above all others for introspection. Here the conscience should be no stranger, but a fa- 
miliar friend. Here, too, should be reviewed the history of our land — Its victories and Its 
errors, from the work laid out by this Immortal chief and carried on at his death by hls 
compatriots, and then by sons nurtured of the same stock, each striding for the best in- 
terest of the principles annunciated In 1776 to the culmination of the war for humanity in 
1898, when the last stains of despotism anl oppression were wiped out hi the Western Hem- 
isphere with the blood of the Nation’s sons. 

Unhappily there are many who subvert great principles, conceived In the Interest of 
humanity, to gratify personal ambition and aggrandizement. Such Individuals or parties 
not only lose sight of the lessons taught by the Fathers of American Freedom, tbat the 
noblest motive should ever be the public good; but they also advance us one step towards 
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■keptici.m, which U *lw*7« fraught with danger. For when men lose faith in God they 
aiso lose faith In tbem*elve», and If that time should ever arrive, which God forbid, then 
farewell, thou dear laud of liberty, the home of the free and the brave, land of Waabing- 
ton and hla confreres, now sepulchre of all their hopes and ambitions. Brethren, I wish we 
could l ail carry with us from tbla place a patriotism, love of country and fellow-man, which 
would enable us to always place our country'a interest in the van of our own, a trait 
which would elevate 11 * upon a plane far above that of wealth, social ambition, or polit- 
lcal glory. Let us, then, upon the eve of the twentieth century, npon this ground sancti- 
fied by the memory and ashes of that great man and Brother who left bis lmpreaalon 
upon the world tor all time, resolve to Imitate bis unselfish example and so leave our chil- 
dren that richest of endowments, a life devoted to God, country, and home. Let us con- 
? d * p i° Ur m ? rtB l ” 1 ? te “ ce probation, a step, a trial for a more perfect one. Just what 
that Is, need not disturb us; for If we follow the teachings of our Great Light and fulfill our 
duty to God and man we can safely leave the hereafter In the bands of Him who has eve? 
01 eased our efforts and prospered ua aa a nation. 

f ?Si ?I!* t *I. d ! 1 ,,t , lD l!*. tha ?_! ho r e ° f « rth ' “ d ““like onr Ancient Brethren 
7n ♦hSfn.f.S , '5 r . ’’ but Jbe house which we are erecting wlU stand 

but J * h f two pillar* of onr Craft, the one truth, the rther broth- 

^ K TO l u ° ded ?P° n thl * lw*» and If we continue a* the builder* of old, anl- 
2S!* d J >y th * *P lrit **'■'*> prompted them, no doubt, bnt that the great crowring 
by^th? HeaTenly t Hit. r— CAar<, ‘ ,— W l *** Mt He, ’ r * n * nd th « C0 P® “one placed therein 

***• atnong the pine-clad bill* and snow-capped mountains of our 
great conn try, and within the memory of man some of onr national legislators offered a 
the A1 J? lg>ht y ,or P lacin * thc mountains there, proposed draw- 
L f ^ ? tbe marking the western limits of the Republic, and upon the hlgh- 

o a u l ^l: h . CrCO A f i fLT Uhed t0 , erec * a , ■Jf tue to the fabled Teutons, Tever to Se 

pulled down. And to-day, we also thank God for placing the “stony mountains’* there* ft r 
by the perseverance pluck, and endurance displayed by the plonrers of forty velreaio 
^% fl ”U nd H , ° re ? n0 l t 0, , wh0m ”«* of our Brethren, thls unfnv^ti^ gU 

t on L wIn P « ll i C d d ° ma K n , be * n transformed Into the chief treasure-house of the na- 
StotM^n^hi hea V tl,ul Commonwealth, and was admitted to our great Union of 

dwTti k bu J d 7 dth ann i v *rsary of the Independence of the Colonies which our Brother 
and and 8eCUre * F J? m * here 1 brin * >' on u P° n this occasion the greetl^ 

Vu r01 ? a immunity of our Brotherhood whose love for country and our 
\ Br °ther Is as pure and Immutable as the eternal snows which envelop their 
mountains. And now let me close with the words of one of our immortals: P 

“Lord of the Universe! shield us and guide us. 

Trusting Thee always, through shadow and sun. 

Thou hast united us, who shall divide us? 

Keep us, oh keep us, the many in one.” 

Proceeding to the New Tomb in which was deposited the remains of Worshipful 
George Washington, the following positions were taken: 

The Grand Masters of the States represented: Representative of the Grand Lodge 
of Belgium; Deputy Grand Master of Canada and Grand Master of Nova Scotia; 
standing in f«ont of the tomb, the Grand Master of Virginia facing them. The 
Grand Lodge and other brethren gathering about the tomb; the President, his Cabi 
net and visitors on the left of the tomb; the Lady Regents and Mr. H. H. Dodge, 
Superintendent of Mt. Vernon, near them. Prayer was then offered by Right 
Worshipful George II. Ray, Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Virginia. 

The following services were then held: 

The Grand Master of Virginia: My brethren, one hundred years ago the Su 
preme Architect of .he Universe removed from the terrestrial to the celestial Lodge 
our brother, George Washington. About his tomb we assemble to-day in our char- 
acter as Masons to testify that time has not weakened our veneration for his memory, 
nor years brought forgetfulness of his virtues. From the East and West, from the 
North and South, from the Isles of the Sea, Masons have come to-day to mark the 
first century of his departure from earth to Heaven, 
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My Brother, the Grand Muter of Muuchusetti, whet message do yon bring to 
us to-dayt 

Gxajid Master or Mamachcsetts: From the Commonwealth where Lexington 
i«nd Concord and Bunker Hill were fought; from the Cradle of American Freedom, I 
bring greetings of veneration and respect, and a wreath of leaves from the elm 
under which he took command of the armies of freedom. Washington and Adams 
and Warren sleep, but Liberty is yet awake. 

Guard Master of Yiboiria: My brother, the Grand Master of Rhode Island, 
have you a message for us? 

Graxd Master of Rhode Island: From the Old Plantations I bring you a 
greeting to the immortal memory 0 f our greatest dead. Great men die, but great 
principles are eternal. 

Grand Master of Virginia: My brother, the Grand Master of Connecticut, 
what is your message? 

Grand Master of Connecticut: The same blood runs in the veins of those who 
made the Oak the treasure-house of their charter. The spirits of Roger Sherman 
and of Israel Putnam hail that of their great compatriot. Ilail— never to say Farewell! 

Grand Master or Virginia: My brother, the Grand Master of New Hamp- 
shire, wo await your message. 

Grand Master of New Hampshire: Of old sat Freedom on the heights; her 
dwelling-place is with us yet The land of Stark greets these ashes as the Temple 
in which once dwelt the Father of American Freedom. 

Grand Master of Virginia: My brother, the Grand Master of New Jersey, 
have you a message? 

Grand Master of New Jersey: Monmouth and Trenton and Princeton knew 
him. Valley Forge yet remembers his prayers and the endurance of the heroes 
whom he led. The soul-stirring peals of the bell which proclaimed Liberty from 
its tower in Philadelphia, the hirthplace of Independence, are still sounding through 
our land testimonials that the memory of Washington is imperishable. ~o Com- 
monwealth cherishes more faithfully his illustrious name. 

Grand Master of \ irginia: My brother, the Grand Master of Delaware, have 
you a message? 

Grand Master of Delaware: Where is the Commonwealth in whose borders 
he is not reverenced? I hring you to-day the love and veneration of my people, as 
true now as in 1776. 

Grand Master of Virginia: My brother, the Grand Master of Maryland, your 
greeting? 

Grand Master of Maryland: From the mountains to the Chesapeake his fame 
dwells secure. But a river divides his hirthplace and his tomh from our Common- 
wealth. A.11 the seas could not divide us from our love and admiration of his memory. 

Grand Master of Viroinia: My brother, the Grand Master of North Carolina, 
wbat testimonial do you hring in? 

Grand Master of North Carolina: Ilis memory is as green to-day as the ver- 
dure of our pine trees. His fame as enduring as our everlasting hills. Cowpens and 
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King’s Mountain and Guilford. We brought him these. We bring him to-day the 
love of sons as faithful as their sires. 

Grand Master of Virginia: My brother, the Grand Master of South Carolina, 
what say you? 

Grand Master of South Carolina: Sumter and Jasper and Marion were ours. 
Washington was no less ours, for he made their victories complete. I bring you 
this pain *tto for your wreath. 

Granl Master of Virginia: My brother, the Grand Master of Georgia, your 
message? 

Grand Master of Georgia: Last, but not least of the Thirteen! Pulaski's 
blood enriched our soil! Washington was ours as he was yours. Peace to these 
ashes and peace to the land he loved. 

All of the Grand Masters: Enlighten us with Thy Light everlasting. Oh! 
Father, and grant unto us perpetual peace. 

The Craft: So mote it be. Amen. 

Grand Master of Virginia: My brother, the Grand Master of Maine, what say 
you? 

Grand Master of Maine: The granite hills shall perish before the memory of 
his greatness shall pass away. We yield to no Commonwealth in our love for Wash- 
ington. 

Grand Master of Virginia: What says the South? 

The Grand Masters of Florida, Mississipr:, Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, 
and Tennessee in union: Pine-trees and palms; broad prairies and savannahs; the 
^Mighty Father of Waters. All these knew of his great ness; all these claim him as 
the Father of their Liberties. 

Grand Master of Virginia: What say the States once part of Old Virginia 
— Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, and West Virginia? 

Grand Masters in union: Masons throughout our mountains, valleys and prairies 
honor and revere the memory of George Washington, and bow around his tomb in 
gratitude for his services to the land he loved, and to the cause of Masonry, to 
which be devoted his earliest and latest manhood. 

Grand Master of Virginia; What says the West? 

Grand Masters from all the Western States in unio..: We, too, are child- 
ren of the Father of his Country. Here wo proclaim our love for his memory 
and thankfulness for his life. 

Grand Master of Virginia: The North, the South, the East, and West have 
spoken. But Washington belongs not to any one clime or people. What say you, 
my brethren of other lands? Lands foreign the cowan may call you, but in the 
11am* of Masonry I hail you as our own. 

- lgland being called, Worshipful Charles Woodbcrry, of Liberty Lodge, Beverly, 
Mass., on behalf of the Earl of Iondesbo rough and the Constitutional Lodge, No. 
294, Beverle , East Yorkshire, England, read the following 
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VERSES 

TO ACCOMPANY WREATHS OF OAK AND EVERGREEN FROM LOXDESBr.ROUGH 

PARK, EA T YORKSHIRE, 


■ert bt 

THE RIGHT IIOXBLE. THE EARL OF LONDESBOROUGH, p. 
P. Q. Senior Warder of Erg lard, 

AMD 


M. 294, 


THE WORSHIPFUL MASTER, OFFICERS, AND BRETHREN OF THE COXRTITtT-rrn v » r 
LODGE, No. 204. OF ANTIENT FREE AND ACCEDED M V^N^ ° ^ 
OF BEVERLEY, east TO»„ n: ^, ENGLAND 

To be placed on WASHINGTON'S TOMB on the occaalon of the Hundredth Annlver«, ry of 

hi* death. 


An English Wrath we f*i n would lay 
Upon thla mighty Tomh to-day— 

Of laurel, ivy, oak, and yew. 

Which drank the Engllah aun and dew 
On far-off Yorkshire** grassy sod; 
Where once— we boast — kit father* trod, 
Whom East and West unite to praise 
And crown with never-fading bay*. 


II. 

O Washington, thy symbol be 
The oak for strength and constancy, 
For grandeur and for grace of form, 
For calmness In the stress and storm. 
The monarch of the forest thou! 

To thee the generations bow; 

And under thy great shadow rest. 

For ever free, for ever blest. 


And thine the laurel, for the fame 

Illustrious of a Conqueror's name 

Patient to wait and prompt to strike. 
Intrepid, fiery, mild alike ; 

Great, for the greatness of the foe 
Which fell hy thy repeated blow: 

Great, for thy Country's greatness, won 
Hy thee, her most beloved Son. 


IV. 

And ivy twines around 

Cot>' 'k- tower, thy heart was found 

, .o home, and church and wife. 
The sweeter for the finished strife: 

8 ?.. t . h } r memOT T. Uk* the yew. 

Will still be green to mortal view— 
"The greatest of good men” confest 
By all, “and of great men the best!” 


By Richasd Wilton, 


Omon of York, and Chaplain to th* Karl of Load' thorough, 
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Most Worshipful Thomas B. Flint, Grand Master of Nova Scotia, responded aa 
follows: 


On behalf o t forty thousand British Masons In Canada, I gratefully offer homiF# tn h» hu. 


Right Worshipful R. B. Hungerford, Deputy Grand Master of Canada, re- 
sponded as follows: 

From the land of the North, fair Canada, 1 bring you tidlnm of fraterna. | n v» nnH affaetto 

fc tWeDty - flV * U,OU *“ d Cr * ,Um * D - W «- *“■ «h e T.lr?oMhe 1 ta e m ‘ort.fwil,“ 

Worshipful Albert J. Kruger, Representative of the Grand Lodge of Belgium, 
responded as follows: 

iv.Iki 6 2?**°?* °* «Tmtefulljr remembering the Invaluable service- ieral r.^nr* 

WuhingtoQ has rendered the whole human family and ever aHmiHnv hi* . ’ 

The G.cnd Mastere (or their representatives) and the Craft then repeated in al- 
ternate verse the following: 

Grand Masters: Lord, Thou hast been our dwelling-place from one generation 
to another. 

Tire Craft: Before the mountains were brought forth, or even Thou hadst formed 
the earth and the world, even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art God 

Grand Masters: For a thousand years in Thy sight are but as yesterday when 
it is past, and as a watch in the night. 

The Craft: For we are consumed by Thy anger and hy Thy wrath are we troubled. 

Grand Masters: The D>rd is merciful and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous 
in mercy. 

Tar Craft: He hath not dealt with us a »- om- sins; nor rewarded us according 
to our iniquities. b 

Grand Masters: As far as the East is f the West, so far hath He removed 
our transgressions from us. 

The Craft: As for man, his day- ire as grass, as the flower of the field so he 
flonnsheth. 

Grand Masters: Tor ,he wind p <seth over it, and it is gone, and the place 
thereof shall know it no more. 

The Craft: But the mercy of the Lord is from everlastisg to everlasting upon 
them that fear Him, and His righteousness unto children’s children. 

Grand Masters: The faithful are minished from the earth. 

The Craft: But the righteous shall be had in everbsting remembrance. 

Grand Masters : Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints. 

The Craft: The Lord knoweth the days of the upright; and their inheritance 
shall be forever. 

Grand Masters: Who hath raised up the righteous man from the East; called 
him to His foot, gave the nations before him and made him rule over kings? Who 
gave them as dust to His sword and & driven stubble to His bow? 
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The Craft: The Lord strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. 

Grand Masters: So teach us to number our days that we may incline our hearts 
unto wisdom. 

The Craft: Oh, satisfy us early with Thy mercy that we may rejoice and be glad 
all our days. 

Gbakd Masters: Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants and Thy glory unto 
their children. 

The Craft: And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us; and &tablish 
Thou the work of our hands upon us: Yea the work of our hands establish Thou it. 

The Grand Master of the District of Columbia ( representing the Atlantic 
States): This Lambekin or white leather apron is an emblem of innocence and the 
time-honored badge of a Free and Accepted Mason. Kings have not disdained it; 
Princee have been proud to wear it. Washington wore it, and its spotless form 
lay upon his coffin a century ago. I deposit it here in remembrance of this be- 
loved brother — a workman who in no respect was ever unworthy of his work. 

The Grand Master of Missouri (representing the Central States): This, 
Glove is a token of friendship. I deposit it here as an evidence that death onlv 
breaks the hand-clasp. The tie which binds the heart of man to the heart of man 
remains unbroken forever and forever. 

The Grand Master of California (representing the Western States): This 
Evergreen is an emblem of the Masonic faith in the resurrection of the body and 
the immortality of the soul. I deposit it hore in the confidence of a certain faith, 
in the reasonable religious and holy hope that this dead body encoffined here will 
at the last day arise a glorious form to meet our God. To whom be gloiy and 
honor and power and majesty and might and dominion now and for evermore. 

The Craft: Amen! 

All of the Grand Masters: Oh, Death, where is thy sting? 

Tiie Craft: Oh, Grave, where is thy victory? 

Wreaths were then deposited from the Grand Lodges of the thirteen original 
States; from the Earl of Londesborougli, Past Grand Senior Warden of England; 
from Constitutional Lodge, No. 294, Beverley, England; from the Grand Lodge of 
the State of Texas; from the President of the United States; from the Grand Lodge 
of the District of Columbia; from Liberty Lodge, Beverly, Mass., and many others. 

Returning to the Mansion House, Most Worshipful R*. T. W. D„ke, Jr, Grand 
^Master of Masons in Virginia, introduced the President of the Uni ->d States, as fol- 

10W8: 


My Brethren: 

At this shrine we have oome to show that Masonry can never forget her Illustrious dead 

mTn n o™,rV, h ," * I * 1 b i lt h P hlrth ° f Imn,or,allt .V, nnd that nothing thnt Is (food In 

r L f '? ve . nnd "''^'ration, can ever die. To speak to us. to-davfwe have hidden 
mit t^wb, Jm? w ?*hington, disdain* not the humhle badge of labor, the Mason's Apron, who 
k chalr 5? cf ' fl J ed by " ashin K'°n, and for whose Buecess In government, for 

whose health, prosperity nnd peace every true citizen offers his sincereat prayers. 

*!, ^ "JV*' 1 r h , n V XK V' r ,?, v „ 1 miffht bi< ' vou hnil hlm “* ,he Head of 'hr United Common- 
wealths, the Chief of the Notion— your chosen ruler. I mlffht speak of him as the rallant 

But' Wlli n no? I T n ,h * nfj d “.7' brarc r - Te ‘ in honoring the bravery of his former fSmen. 

dav I Ih.U li, ?t 8 ,°' .° !T «“d other Places ml(fht „ ult such an | ntroduc „ on> To . 

day I shall bid you iiaten to the voice of » \ irgtnia made Maaon— the aon of the great Common- 





^ Sn>. ^u>ro*v X^o^tAvvv^W 1 
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wealth of Oh' 0 , once a part of Virginia — whom Virginia Masonry claims here, yet gives him 
as Virginls hath ever given alike her lands and her children to her country, the American 
Mason, our Brother William McKinley. 

Brother William McKinley, President of the United States, then spoke as follows: 

Mott Worshipful Master, Members of the Craft , and My Fellotc Citizens: 

We have just participated in a service commemorative of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the death of George Washington. Here at his old home, which he ioved so well, and 
which the patriotic women *> { the country have guarded with iovlng hands, exercises are 
conducted under the auspices of the great Fraternity of Masons, which a cen*ury ago planned 
snd executed the solemn ceremonial which attended the Father of his Country to his tomb. 
The Lodge In which he was initiated and the one o\er which he afterwards presided as Wor- 
shipful Master, accorded positions of honor at his obseouies, are to-day represented 
here In token of profound respect to the memory of their most Illustrious member and beloved 
Brother. 

Masons throughout the United States testify anew their reverence for the name of W^»n- 
ington and the inspiring example of his life. Distinguished representatives are here f om ail 
the Grand Lodges of the country to render the ceremonies as dignified and impressive as 
possihle, and most cordial greetings have come from across our bonders and from beyond the 
sea. 

Not alone In this country, but thronghout the worid, have Masons taken especial inter* 
est in the observance of this Centennial Anniversary. The Fraternity justly claims the im- 
mortal patriot as cue of Its members; the whole human family acknowledges him as one of 
its greatest benefactors. Public bodies, patriotic societies, and other organizations, our cit- 
izens everywhere, have esteemed it a privilege to-day to pay their tribute to his memory and 
to the splendor of Ms achievements in the advancement of justice and iibert among men. 
"His fair fame, secure in Its Immortality, shall shine through countless ages with undimin- 
ished luster.” 

The struggling republic for which Washington was wiiilng to give his life, and for which 
he ever freely spent his fortune, and which at ali times was the object of his earnest solleltude, 
has steadily and wonderfully developed along the lines which his sagacity and foresight care- 
fully planned. It has stood every trial, and at the dawn of a new century is stronger than 
ever to carry forward ita mission of liberty. During all the intervening years it has been true, 
forever true, to the precepts of the Constitution which he and his illustrious colleagues 
framed for Its guidance and government. He was the national architect, says Bancroft the 
historian, and hut for him the nation could not have achieved its independence, could not 
have formed its union, could not hnve put the Federal Government into operation. He had 
neither precedent nor predecessor. II is work was original and constructive and has success- 
fully stood the severest tests. 

He selected the site for the capital of the Republic be founded, and gave it the name of 
the Federal City, but the Commission substituted the name of Washington as the more fitting, 
and to be a perpetual recognition of the services of the Commander-in-Chief of the Continen- 
tal Army, the President of the Convention which framed the Constitution, and the first Pres- 
ident of the Republic.. More than seventy millions of people acknowledge allegiance to the 
flag which he made triumphant. The nution is his best eulogist and his noblest r onument. 

I have been deeply Interested and touched by the sentiments of his contemporaries, uttered 
** hundred years ago on the occasion of his death. The Rev. Walter King, of Norwich, Conn., 
in the eourse of an eloquent eulogy delivered in that city on January 5, 1800, said in part. 

By one mighty effort of maniy resolution we were horn anew, and declared onr Indepen- 
deace. Now commenced the bloody contest for everything we held dear. The same Al- 
mighty Being, by w hose guidance we were hitherto conducted, beheld us with compassion, and 
saw what we needed— a pilot, a leader In the perilous enterprise we had undertaken. He 
called for Washington, already prepared, anointed him as His s want with regal dignity, 
and put Into his hands the control of all our defensive operations. 

“But here admiration suppresses utterance. Your own minds must fill ou* -he active 
character of the mun. A description of the warlike skill, the profound wise om, t udence, 
he heroism and Integrity w hich he displayed In the charac^r of ComninndeiMu would 

•suffer materially In hands like mine. But this I may say — the eyes of ail our lean Is- 
rael were placed upon him as their saviour, under the direction of 'heaven, and thev were not 
disappointed. * 

The Rev. Nathan Strong, pastor of the North Presbyterian Church, In Hartford, spoke as 
follows on December 27, 1795): 

“He was as mneh the angei of peace as of war, as much respected, as deeply reverenced 
In the political cabinet for u luminous coolness of disposition, whereby party jealousy became 
enlightened and ashamed of itself, as he was for a coolness of command in the dreadful mo- 
ment when empires hung suspended on the fate of battle. His opinions became the opinions 
of the public body, and every man was pleased with himself when he found he thought 
like Washington. 0 
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# th ^ * n8 P icc * °* fiTMt warrior, who was formed by the providence of fiod tn 

fend Ms country, the war was ended and America ranked among the nations He who mtoht 
have been a monarch retired to his own Vernon, uneiothed of 111 authority to enJor thfhfi« 
of being a free private citizen. This was a strange sight, and gave a new triumSf to hi ” 
baThf"”* ^5 mph th «t h«tn never been exceeded In the history of the world ™«ent it wm 
by hia second recess, which was from the Presidency of the United States ” pt W 

SSAtets ssjrstff ■ sa 

t io nT^whlch'have 'foi lowed "Xf ter D n Ta pae of "a *cen tmnfhe ^ J, n the **!"“* ° f the * en '™' 

of Washineton ’ “ M ° f him •» « to , h . 
prayers couidf hav^* teen answered? would have *befn° h ' * f '' ( ! lo ^- citizens ' if »•»{«■ 

9 Seess^. 

j F wul uul *n iuture generations as long as our historv shall be read ’* 

r«^rbn!,Te. D ^tu™ t | 1 o\^ m Te t inVw P the ™„»aeT „?TA rfith ™ 'aat 

education ^i^^norallty^'aod^dvil^and'reiiirioua'iibert* l'*'*** 

aa well aa the oid y reiigioua liberty In every part of our country, the new 

Tlie Grand Master of Virginia then delivered tie following address: 

My Brethren : 

-5^J3^srtt^SWiTtt^SKEW“ 

aDswer we can make to the queatlon: Why these ceremonies? 

a^SSa§SS5S3« 

mwMmm-m 

years ago were read ateve the earthiv tateJ/iei. t " in,pi< ; "cemouies one hundred 

to it. true home. h * d . ™ ni * h «> *he spirit returning 

when his body was iaid to rest. We hove retraced V gh, | B a " d the Bni 5 ,< ‘ ,{ook and borne 

funeral cortege followed . inturv aco r ”^n V? “‘T 1 * i >ro '"" i ° n ,he rout ® tha ‘ «impie 
of war calling vainly to the rteroal nwce-a«?w lT e .. , T,' ler ! d from ,he civer-the voices 
In peace. We have recited from the oreat noet y .,* h, l nde !’ ed w 'hen the great warrior rested 

outliving israei — recognising In ail humility that itta w , orda «»'K to Israel’s Uod— 

children of men,” ^ nummty that it la His voice aionc that can say "return, ye 
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And now that ali set eeremoniea are over, we have heard the head of the nation pay hi* 
trihute to the nation’* flrat head. And from hence w© shali go back to the city’s noise and 
tumult — we shall leave these quiet fields — this unpretentious mansion — yonder siient cud sa- 
ered tenement of the dead — to hear the sound of joy and gladness, the notes of reveiry, 
of music, and of song. And what shali we carry hence with us? What iesson 
aba 11 this commemoration teach us, to be borne hack to our homes and communities? Vain 
and empty and useless wiii this commemoration be— unworthy of the man and of his mem- 
01*3’ It be merei3’ a commemoration, and stir not up our hearts and minds to some usef j 1 
purpose— some nobler impulse. The grander days of the fathers should be recaiied— and this 
recurrence should awaken a recurrence of the spirit of that time— men were men, it is true, 
then as now. Politicians were politicians then as now. This great soui had enemlea and 
slanderers and vliifiers then, as great men have now, and will have as long as greatness ex- 
ists and viieness can crawl and hite its heei. No pennv-a-iiner to-day can use fouler lan- 
guage than was used towards Washington, following him even into the retiracy his soui had 
craved throughout long years of public service. His motives were maligned— his seif-sacri- 
fiees were belittled— his character was aspersed. And yet, when he died a wave of grief and 
of dismay, and an awakened sense of gratitude swept over the entire land, and the voice of 
slander died away, even ns the twittering of the sparrow is hushed when the shadow of the 
eagle s wing is seen. 

Party strife was forgotten. Federalist- ami Hepublican alike hastened to pay tribute, and 
n grateful country heard no voice save that of lamentation for his loss and admiration for 
his virtues. Men saw then, as we see more cie-.rfc now, *hnt Washington was the cohesive 
force that had welded the jealous Sovereignties of the States into that perfect Union, which 
to-day, sealed with the lilood of patric*-, all o' us pray God mav be perpetual. As the tremen- 
dous power of his personality carried the Cor.stitution against" serious and wcllnigh success- 
ful opposition, so his administration of the ex cutive office, wise, patient, firm, dignified, tactful, 
honest, imjmr iul and patriotic, disarmed every enemy, strengthened every' friend, calmed ail 
doubt and fear, and from the chaotic and nebulous condition of affairs brought a creation of 
system and order and strength and shapefulness, establishing for the first time upon earth 
the free govenment of a free people, aii ]>ower emunecing from the people, ali authority' en~ 
forced by the people, the ptople res; "risible for their rulers, and the ruiers responsible to 
the people — the greatest creation In the way of free government ever known to the world. 

We may not withhold the highest meed of praise from the great minds who conceived and 
framed the Constitution. Lvery wind that- biows from the Virginia hills, every wave that 
laps her shores and the shores of the great thirteen States, would rebuke the voice that dare 
belittle the work of Madison nnd Unmilton, Franklin and Morris. Hut these men were th* 
sculptors, the designers, who with infinite toil and patience nnd genius and skili made the 
ciay model. Washington was the vvorkmnn that cast the figure in the enduring bronze that 
now for over a century ha. stood the rain and the hail and the mist of doubt and distrust, 
the storm of war, the dead./ canker of corruption and the hurricane of party strife. 

No wonder that when he died men feit as though the keystone of the arch had fniien. and 
the beautiful structure was doomed, and from every heart there went up the mournful cry 
another time and age or.ee heard, “Alas! the Builder!*" No wonder that portv spirit died, and 
factions ceased to war for st least a while. 

And to-day', I would invoke that same cessation of party spirit, that same feeling of a 
common interest in a common country, and pray that the" first iesson we shall carry back 
from this piace shaii be s iesson of charity and consideration, nnd kindness to ali in authority, 
whether our own suffrages placed the men in authority above us or not. That public men 
and public measures should be judged not in the littleness of party prejudice or party pas- 
sion, hut that in things political as well ns In things private, charity should govern all who 
wish the welfare of their country. The curse of this age is the personality, the bitterness, 
the uncharitableness of politics. Nothing Is sufficiently vlie to say' of a political opponent; 
no motive too mean to be ascribed to a political measure. No man’s patriotism is beileved 
sincere, unless his opinion coincides with our own. and the floodgates of vituperation, ahuse 
and misrepresentation are opened often when hardly the mildest criticism is deserved. 
These things grow and wiii continue to increase unless sternly repressed. Ali purity nnd hon- 
esty nnd desire for good government is not, nnd never has been, anywhere in the world the 
peculiar property of any set of men. nnd the sooner vve recognize this the better for us ail. 

Sad nnd hitter is the thought that often It is oniy death that does justice, even ns the oid 
superstition . mt n dead hnnd’s touch could remove blots from the skin, Alnsi nnd alas! for 
ii hC I 5 ?n who " ve< * nrn >d R t the gray mists of popular distrust nnd disfavor, misjudged, ma- 
ligned, often cursed, above whose graves flowers bloom in the moisture of regretful tears, 
ami paeans of praise ring unheard nnd unesred for, hy the ciay to whom addressed. 

The Keynote of the music to which the harmony of Masonry is set is "Charity," 

My Brethren, do we understand the meaning of the word? Ains! how many do not. Too 
nisay confine it to the mere reiief of neee* - Ity. The giving of the dole or pittance that relieves 
mere ^ v yslcsl want. He who wouid call ’.ilmself the Brother of Washington cannot stop at 
this, _ poorest, weakest definition of th. word. We must carry ourselves back again to the 
m;in, who never niiovved personal dii iike ^o swerve him from duty, w'ho never aiiow’ed the ca- 
bai of fsithiess officers to see that their intrigues msde him forget faithful services. The 
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“ d yet never allowe/evra *ta ^^rro^toYeSd* him * toYvwrilrinati* °* polltlc * 1 macl >ination«, 
who wu charitable because just, for h+ ww ?L t °i.S ri ? iMUo<1 or “OT vituperation; 
hi^heet of eharltyYfor Jn.tlce* eveiYae* love ^LjSftSLTT ? f J uatl “ •>.. *e»er tfa* 

and lores because He is Juat/ I beseech ♦hJi #” 1 °* Q °^' T bo * J n,t **«*«•« He loves, 
your judgment of men and men’s^^lveZ whlther^v*#!^ th f u f h * rit ?»J! e P rofeM into 
that spirit which seeks to violate Se sawtitv of ms P »IhI^ K U ic l l ^ rown down upon 
•nd Morn to m the nnworthy arts of ^ !t ke „ of adT “5*. 

and when men would have you think ein * the backblt « r . the liar hy insin. ition; 

yon mey not think well if (be ££ ° r dlgnluriei. even though 

your own choosing, let the memory ofthi. hoSTbS “ ot dignlUrle. of 

H82S3K S&atfSS-ff: 

to you American*— whose ererypul" be.t.hou^^K , 1 ,peak *° you V n,e “~ I *W 
to Whom the honor and lnterritv and tbrob for yonr country’s we 1 fair, and 

honor first, for the happiness that exists P wi them t ib ,°? ld h® the flrBt thought; 

• aoul, a brain without an “teilt^; "l«>out 
existence of a being’ under the Influence of JLL r ?,f pp i neM without integrity Is as the 
nesa when It goes hand In hand with* honor an? ln£!SYt J k |® V J , *vP pl J’ *** ,Mt * ,op happi- 
ly the abaence of pain, or the deliri^m of \ t£?J&P\ kuman 

umph over obataciea, of contentment; vet with r-fffln?!?. !? Ut *“ FJ?,'’' 1, f'orioui sense of tri- 
reaiizatlon of powe^ and potseaalona 3 ^ Yawi^t ambition for nobler things, a 

create, plenty.^nd 1. thc'STent ' « th> ‘ “ f ° reea 

in the sacred tle'whkh mlUes! a^'wrlf^lfunmnity^n real?ze°th 0U * “h Brethren — Brethren 
of one hiood ail nations of men.” And where coidd T wentiment which maketh 

the home of our great Brother-^nr Brot^ than here In 

to mingle upon the level with his Brethren »f 1 1 e m v«*i«> 8 ® od * not t0 ° K rand 

nh u .rL ,or „r lc *- rr r he 

upon that WaahYngto'n « ns n'evef a Mason*^r < if , e*er , on t, “ t 1 *!?? W atated and located 
or obligations. Washington ^ never fal“d to llVZ-.'*"?.?, to „ rec T" ze hia «" p “»>er.hlp 
the smallest. Thl. wa.'Yne “t" e chareete^3i"tSe y m«^ "E"* *»“ ** greatest to 
every truly great man, one of the characteristic!! tw 1 ne , of tbe characteristics of 

1. nothing great or small. In « hose ™t v Won Sn of the*! fr ° m G ,° d ’ ? whom th " e 
as the wreck of a world That W.ashinfrtnn «i° n ta ? fa th ® sparrow Is observed as weli 
♦, August 4th. 1733, no man can deny I*™? have*^*^ "* ^'^shurg Lodge, No. 
ter member of Alexandria Lodge (now Aie'fanrirfn * the x That he was a char- 
ful Master, can be proven b^s fn^snuta^ No * 22 ’ and lts Worship- 

La fay ette was made a MaSi to Jl** ** Wa8 , 0Ur first Thit 

Masonic regaiia worked hy Madam ’ he%ond dispute, snd to-day we have here the 

•cif, and accepted by h * " t0 , Wa » bi ^on hy Lafayette him! 

and the three lights which were e have ’ ^^e the Blhie, the jewels 

one hundred yeare ngo| ; „ d * $ mv hJSfc i * J * Unml a * 

clothed as a Mason and acting as Grand Master nf i hC u he BBed when 

Capitol. What he thought of Masonrv^can be e isliv f fn!i!!? ,1 iv he “ d tbe 1 corn « r ^ t <>ne of the 
answers to the addresses of Mason/ L^dge! in this^Tni?; f ?& V ? n * de * 1 1 rea t0 find ita >» 
of easy access to every man; and he it “ "■ Mated In his writings, they are 

irf, when he 8ald ln answer to the address th^7*!»T^ P rll5 conc j u ?[ on of the whole mat- 
Iliustrious Brother, George Washington ” on the h «7«i of u ^ rasj,a chusett8 to their 

Jectof Masonry 1. to promts the' hS?ieT 'X Z& 1797 ’ “»•“ «T«t ob- 

Statea e \Y*HlY™lLre*"are W n^riy h ^hY*h^n7roS V M! el,fh *, 1 tho “ Mnd Maaona in the United 
boaat of the institution la to-day ^an ^hwlnte vcriK-""-? “ h * r" 0 " ®' onf ’ and the ancient 
Think then «.»,,♦ „ V^ y an , nhao * ute 'erlty, ”in every ciime a Mason may be found ” 

Which lea'renet'h the^ whSTita JS'in^ldl '? ^arebte y JY ct**?*’ my Rretl ' ren -. The litt,e leaven 

alona of charity, our asseverations of love for tinmnnH^ Carr ^ii n ^ ?,' Va ^ 7ronl ***** "P 0 * our protes- 
ter, the store, on the forum, from he miinit lYTth^ I? ” Te th !, m a 5 th * flrc * ide - in «•« of- 
lovers, aa citizens, never will the dav di ™ ™ . *, hem a * *>"«. and as fathers, as hushnnda, na 
be unworthy of him we call lte .‘hYr nre^hrYn^fYYt^Y ' Xm *riea— never will this land 
jestic memory of this mijrbtv « n f«-u t \ ^hren of Washington, I heseech you, hy the mn- 
the life to which duty caiied Mm^ever u thl8 Brotherhood. Live ns he lived 

needs not the art of riysses" to deafen ♦i hat * h * W ?° heara and heeds her y oire 
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Here to-day ail voices are hnshed, save those which speak to the higher impulses of the 
Immortai soul. Here we gather about the dead with no tears— with no regrets. What have 
tears and regrets to do with the death of the Just man? 

Rather iet us i turn to Heaven with eyes iit up by ail that awakens Joy and gratitude and 
true pride and high manhood, and thank God for the knowledge that a mere man, a man 
born to die and be buried, couid so giorify humanity and show man what man can accomplish. 

Every nation has its shrine, rendered sacred by some hoiy reiic or hallowed association, 
i! °™ a “ on °* idie superstition or sanctified by the venerating touch of the years; yet, 
whether the one or the other, woe to the country which has it not— alas! for the people who 
vaine not its existence. For shrines arc places where ail contention and anger mnst cease 
—where all clamor and evil speaking must behushed— where party strife must be forgotten, 
and each man feei that in the common inheritanceofgreatneaa,gloryandvirtue, he Is brother 
of all hia countrymen. 

I know of no shrine to which men can come with holier, purer, more peaceful thoughts 
than a grave. Giory is the possession of the few — death is the property of all. And the grave 
is the gate-opening Into the tenderest, sweetest, purest thoughts of the human soul. As has 
been weii said, “of all the pulpits from which human voice is ever sent forth, there is none 
from which it reaches so far as from the grave.” 

America as yet has built no shrine. The years have been too few with her to enshroud 
any of her temples with that golden mist which gloriflca turret and ower into something 
sublime. And yet here is a place — a grave — where ali party spirit — all sectional jeaiousv — aii 
that should create dissension and distrust and contention between the people of these State* 
—Is awed and abashed into silence; and at this shrine every American citizen Is the brother 
of every citizen of America. Oh! that the celebration of this anniversary may awuken the 
sentiment which sons should feel at the grave of a beioved father, and the children of Wash- 
ington^ country strive to bring back the spirit of Washington's dav, when Lexington and 
Concord, Trenton and Yorktown, saw no divided ranks and knew no divir’ ; ?iory. It is 
no mistake to fittingly observe at this place this day — the day when the simple ,’inia farmer 
died with no one near but friends and those dearer. When emperors die, ministers wait at 
the doorway to speed to the expectant heir the welcome news. Ceremonisis forms!, cold and 
stately await alike upon the birth and death of kings. Hut this king of men died as he was 
born, with none about him save those dear to him, simple, plain, unpretending, great in 
his simplicity — grand in his plain, unpretentious life. No emperor ever had greater at- 
tendants at his deathbed — no king was ever so royally mourned for. For love and veneration 
were with him when he died, and the nations of the earth wore mourning at his funeral. 

The observance of this anniversary should not await another century. Here, at each recur- 
ring anniversary of this /nan's death, should be not merely the gathering of the craft whose 
membership he adorned, but of the people who owe to him the foundation of their greatness 
and their giory. Here iovers of their country should come to catch the inspiration of his 
great life, the purity of his patriotism, the simplicity of his character, the dignity of hia 
manhood, and the unostentatious piety of his soui. ilere the politician should come, to learn 
that purity and rectitude and straight forward honesty is as possible In the art of govern- 
ment and as successful, as in any other science. Here the soklier should come, to take courage 
at the remembrance that the soldier sleeping here overcame defeat with patience, and con- 
quered victory with self-sbnegation. Here the citizen should come, to learn that his is no idle 
position in a government where he is in part a ruler; that service to one’s country is due ns 
iong as life lasts. Here the man should come, to learn how man can achieve greatness without 
sacrificing himself to ambition, and glory without a stain upon his eseutcheon. The voice 
that speuks from this grave, is the voice of a great past speaking unto a greater future. Its 
note of admonition, of courage, of counsel, wili reach as far s» the great arm of the govern- 
ment he founded shall reach, that arm which sheltering in his time the narrow boundary 
along the ..tiantic const- now reaches from tropic sea to tropic sen, extending to all over 
whom it reaches the blessings of free government, free religion, freedom of will and thought, 
and the laws of liberty. Not the phantom liberty which shrouds itseif in the robes of li- 
cense; but that liberty which, subjecting itself to the discipline of intellect and the control 
of virtue, becomes the liberty of law. 


The Ceremonies were then closed with the following benediction by Brother 
Rabbi Edward N; Caliseh, of Fraternal Lodge, No. 53 , Richmond, Va.: 

0, Hternal Master of universal life, with reverent gratitude to Thee, we have met to- 
day to commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of Thy summons of our illustrious 
Brother. First among our nation's heroes he stands aa chief among the peerless few of the 
world's greatest and best. He is the heart of our nation’s ideals. By the th robbings of his 
fadeless influence, the red life current of our holiest power runs through the minutest capii- 
iary of our national being. A century has rounded out since, in obedience to Thy cail, he was 
laid to rest here in his beioved Vernon. The tide of time may ebb and flow, the waves of years 
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^*^"^t^T^Vn« J dorhS!^r«l^ / wl*^th , rMw*r 0 f P ‘* - Not • lon * w,th th « 

"J** th *.® or * »l«rioo» gift of moral herolem lnTh? 0t ,n P r *“« l»»<ierehlp, bnt , 

e rations his personality created a sentiment tK.t 1 ..**°*^ of b i* own * nd aucceedin* nen- 
jjeantry. He touched their hesrt-atriniri till they nre ^rfwh f ° n c ^ e * rm or pomp or pa- 
the psean of fervent prayer. Thou didst render ^hlrn ^ *Hent melody of tears and 

f M * ffrolns and hfs heroism rendered possible the b/ifh^Jr thmt h * m, * ht be father of ns 

tS?U .S-'w ^bS r “""f ” ?" 

while we remember, with iwtiilne y.__ ^ .. * haven for the storm-tossed earth* 

“*«/«• <nthron«d 1? Mta? ° f hu “‘“ «"*"£■«. wT/ri 

have become the avenrimr sword of h.-SUl D, J be *? t J r » ^here, under Thy guidance w * 

of the earth, let na never forget that we h'ave'bum^non *° th * u,term o*t ende 

hand*, working ont Thr nlan. „• -i .* . u P° n the foundation laid down h» hi. 

re tft ^ t s^sr„» o, n hht , o !7- n " «2rs&# 

of truth he wrought, cementing them with the tcm^Tl ° f J£ P R /P«blic; with the trowel 
with the compaes of pure and holy purpoee- he ^ P .S f ,OV * ; he ™ea*ured them 

level of loyal and patriotic Ideals, but above all ^ the 8 < P ,nre °f honor snd the 


wavering fa,, hTn^'oa"^ TP** ««* « un- 

Republic, like the noble Order that has Wthered i^d^ 5 ”?, 8U8t 4 alned and supported, our 

siij.** ■ «■ ^*ayjrtyhgaaLtiar.g*g ~,- -; 

guided by Th«. Oo^Thou* lrt tte'seid 'o? Th v t< f°’ ?** lmpn1 ** Unto u » for holy action, 

to render it forever acceptable In Thy sight^ Ar^en .™ 1 C,OW> ° Ur revercnt commemoration, 
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part vn. 

SESQUI-CENTENNI AL ANNIVERSARY OF THE INITIATION 
OF BROTHER GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

CHAPTER XL VIII. 

GBLRBRATION OP THE 8ESQUI-CEKTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE INITIATION OP 
BROTHER GEOROE WASHINGTON INTO THE FRATERNITY OF FREEMASONS, 

HELD IN THE MASONIC TEMPLE, PHILADELPHIA, BY THE RIGHT 
WORSHIPFUL GRAND LODGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

NOVEMBER 5TH, 1902. 

PRKFARKO BT BROTHER GEORGE F. RUFF. LIBRARIAN OF THB GRAND LODGE, 

W ITH true Masonic pride the Right Worshipful Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
Free and Accepted Masons, celebrated in the Masonic Temple, in the city of 
Philadelphia, the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the initiation of 
Brother George Washington into the Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons, on November 5th, A. D., 1902, A. L., 5902. This was the greatest Ma- 
sonic function ever held in this country, and no Mason living or dead has ever been ac- 
corded such honors as were offered to the memory of Brother George Washington on this 
occasion. The magnificent Corinthian Hall, with its cathedral-like splendor in pillar and 
arch and nave, never witnessed such a picture of prismatic beauty, and the stately figures 
of Washington, Franklin, Lafayette and Girard in their massive gilt frames looked down 
upon the remarkable gathering of statesmen, judges, prelates and other noted men wV 
had met to do honor to the brightest jewel in Freemasonry. Over seven hundred Master 
Masons, gathered from the four quarters of the nation, from Canada East to Arkansas, 
from New York to Oregon, sat under the spell of eloquence and mnsic for over three hours. 
The President of the United States was present and was recognized only as Brother 
Roosevelt, of Matinecock Lodge, No. 806, Oyster Bay, N. Y., and his appearance 
was marked by the utmost respect, but his entrance and departure must have been 
particularly odd to him whose every appearance in public is the signal for loud ex- 
clamations. Not a shout, not a hurrah, nor even a clapping of hands marked his ap- 
pearance, the delivery of his address, or his withdrawal from the Grand Lodge-room. But 
the President must have realized, as did every one else, that there was the greatest 
admiration for him and a most thorough appreciation of his utterances, although all out- 
ward demonstrations were suppressed. 

Vol. v. — 24 
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Brother George Washington »u Entered in the Lodge at Fredericksburg, V*. Xovem. 
beMth 17«, Crafted March 3d, 1753, Ratod August 4th, 1753. ^WLjSTZ 

S W w M * *«•- “ honorary nitr e? 

Lodge Xo. 39, at Alexandria, Va., which had been warranted by the Grand Lodge I 

Pennsylvania the preceding year. While in Philadelphia aa (£mmander-in-Chiff of 
fte Anniea of the Thirteen Colonies, and afterwarde aa the fint Preaident of the United 
Utee, he waa a rnneh aoiight after and a welcome guest in the few Lodges which met 
in the city at that time. History recites many of hie happy addresses, andU can truth! 
fully be aaid that he, who waa “First in War, first in Peace and first in the hearts of hit 
countrymen, thoroughly believed in the teaching* of the Aneient Craft Thus hi. do. 

of the Xew World, and the love he manifested for the Grand Lodge of Pennsvlvanil 
waa reciprocated by recalling, under the most auspicious circumstances, hia memory aa a 

o 7 I he ,Si7“ d of Pennsylvania, at the Annual Grand Communication held Dec. 
27th, 1901, ou motion of Brother James M. Umberton, decided to celebrate the Sesqui- 

^tennial Annnersaty of the Vitiation of Bro. George Washington into Freemasonry. 

nZ 'T'xPT , Ed 5^^- T T "*’ R W ‘ Grand ^ 5 Bre. Jas. W. Brewn, R W Denutv 
thTr Oefr^’ ST*” £*S?i W '- Kendrick ’ Jr ’ R * W - Senior Grand Warden; Bri 

w. ‘Sstrr 1 s!TS. ; *■ 

ai ST e w * 8M " “iSr«a fit: 

■*“ “ d * «*■ 

Grind ?^r 8emCnU made for the option of the guests and the ceremonies in the 
rand Lodge-room were carried out without any confusion. A few minutes befnre norm 
over seven hundred Master Masons had gathered in the Corinthian Hall when Gr3 
M^ter Tennis and Brother Roosevelt entered. The usual slat of thl orand ££ 
h J?.. re ^J oved . and ,n t8 Pi ace was the chair once used bv Washington and loaned 
?. u • lt ' ^ oune ** s ’ and brought from Independence Hall- On the right and left of 

I. n T S' •'Sef.lW S„tc, ;»d 0o^ ,“p ^ 

Tan,a - L °” the floor, immediately in front of the Grand Master's station was a S 

ofthiTwL T ^ l!i n T bCr f iDtere8ting Waahin Pt°n Masonie relics,' and in Lnt 
of this was a heroic marble bust of Washington by Houdon. 

JSSttr? i MaitCr Tr niS Ca ” ed the ^ ^'tsmen to labor; the gavel 

me eapitoi at Washington. After the opening of Grand Lodge Draver ... 

lIt B a n the Sth*^’ It0h i n \u’ r ™ d ^ haplain - Then followe<1 “With One Consent 
Or.nd a? . E ^ th ’ • S by ^ Brethrcn - lcd by a chorus of eighteen male voices 
Grand Master Tennis then delivered the following address of welcome: 

a contemporaneous' date. iEZZV* ° f W “ hln ‘ to » 

tod Lodge, m this countryun ““e SrKESft. 1 ? 

ond year Geo,„e WashingWn waa *ra * h ° • l « htetnth **d In lu aw 
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I* r the record of hi a aatal day wo are Indebted to bo heraldic college, mo public register, 
Nt the old faarily Blblo of h's ancestors is otlU pr s esrvs d, aad there, In the hand writ lug of 
hi* mother, Is found tho data of February 11, 1 TO (O. &). 

To Washington's mother has been also accorded, and la no doubt duo, the credit of ao 
directing the mantal, moral and rellgioua character of hla youth aa to giro an exalted tone 
to every action of hla after life, and early In hla hiatory to fit him to paaa through the Myutie 
Rltea of Masonry, which he did In the preeence of a choeen band of Brethren In Frederick#- 
burg Lodge before be was yet twenty-one. and before they knew that the newly made Brother 
raid win In after yearn a Nation's honor, gratltnde aad love; and that when a century and 
a half had penned the anniversary of hie initiation would bo celebrated aa a national liv 
nonic event; but the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, ever watchful and appreciative, resolved, 
at their Annual Grand Communication, in December lent, that, inaamnch aa "our record* 
sho» cordial aad fraternal relations with our Ulustrloua Brother Washington, the foremoet 
American citizen. and the flret Presides of the United Staten," we "celebrate the One Hnn- 
dred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Initiation of George Washington Into the Most An- 
cient and Honorable Fraternity of Free and Accepted Masons, with suitable ceremonies, in 
the Masonic Temple, In the City of Philadelphia, and recommend similar celebrations by 
the Lodges throughout the Jur1sd!?t!on.'* 

In accordance with that resolution we are assembled today, and I am happy In the privi- 
lege accorded me of welcoming to thie anniversary occasion, and to the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania, my Masonic Brethren who have come hither In response to our Invitation. 

Masonry regards all men as upon the level, and deems the son of the prince no better 
than the son of the peasant, unless he has personal qnallties to make him preeminent 
That Washington, the statesman, soldier and Mason, possessed these qualities la accepted 
by all who have an eye to see, a heart to feel and a mind to understand. To look upon 
such a character will be an inspiration for us today, and be prophetic of greater achieve- 
ments In the sphere of human energy and moral endeavor. 

It Is also the part of wisdom for a fraternity to hrlng Into closer contact with all Its mem- 
bers the person of him who has served it hy serving his nation and mankind, and to present 
to their consclentlons regard one ho, with Imperial fullness, has been the embodiment of 
Its principles and virtues In the home, the community, and the state. 

The name Washington is embalmed, not only In the history of the nation, but of mankind. 
His work, after the passing of years, Is a potent force for the enrichment of hnmenity and 
the enlargement of political freedom. HI* Influence Is the property of the world, the legacy 
of all those who love liberty or who are struggling to attain the birthright of Independence 
and broader citizenship. 

But hla fame Is the sacred trust of Masonry. J i name Is inscribed on our Imperishable 
records, It Is written In letters of gold on our Ro>ai Arch, and has been dowered and 
knighted with the enduring title of Brother and Companion. 

In youth he trod the tessellated floor of the Temple and passed beyond the veils for ful- 
ler light; In maturer age he acknowledged the high relationship; and. In the strength and de- 
cline of years he deemed it an honor to take part In the moral enterprises and solemnities 
of our society. Our Fraternity was to Washington a kindly refuge. He sought 1U calm 
retreat amid the anxieties and responsibilities of war and the administrations of government 

IU ministries of peace and hrotherhood hrought tranquility to his tronhled spirit and 
loosened the hurdena that weighed him down, it had in it the ample toward which he ever 
turned and through whose opened veils there came a light tc guide and a voice to hush 
discordant forces into the harmony of repose. 

But besides the Temple of Peace there was also the Temple of Work. If he wielded the 
mallet to guide and control, he wielded the trowel to build up and cement the carved 
stories of the fair structure. On the field where battle had been fought he raised a lodge, 
a verltahle tabernacle in the wilderness to show that peace was the lssne he songht And 
when the long war was ended, and peace bad come to the land and the waves of human 
paaslon had stilled themselves Into calm, he was Washington, the Brother in Masonry, no 
less than Washington, the patriot and soldier. Sleeping under the shadow of a century, he Is 
not dead, but walks a power through the land to Inspire a higher patriotism, to call the citl- 
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ten* to a truer life, and to unite the people In one hope. In one destiny and i. « h . 

M H* to not d«ad, whoM glorious mind 
Lifts thins on high; 

To lire in hearts ws !**▼* behind 
Is not to dis. w 

“««« b/tti7wnM , widru < u^ri B h iiH -r, irrr- of ui * wMd “■ 

aKsassL*i , s“ — 

8hs01 the name of Washington srer bs hoard 
By a Freeman, and thrill not his breast? 

!s there one out of bondage that hails not the word 
As the Bethlehem 8tar of the West?*’ 

SL-KstrS^srrSV 5 ™ 

and the preeervatlon of the Un“n. ^ P * “* malnten ““ « th. Confutation 

We welcome him to this Temple, the home otthe oldest Grand Lodge In the Western Hen. 
honored ££££ Ce,,bm,0, ‘ * “• -Q«l-centennlal anniversary of the Initiation of his 

r - “ - ~ 

.. T ® the Qr »nd Master of Virginia, the Jurisdiction of which Washington was a member and 

•Sold oSETiSld" *1 Ch ,‘^ r k 8Ub0rdl “ t ® b ° d,: 10 the Grand MMt * r * Massachusetts, ths 
chartered by constituted authority of a Provincial Grand Master, and the 

K . name a 8Ubordtoate ,od 8 e aft « r Washington: to the Grand Master of Ne w 

0 Th ' ISalSS* ° Ur f <l " t Prortoc,al °™ nd “aster; to the Grand Master of Delaware, one 
of the smallest, numerically speaking, of our Jurisdictions, but generous In all other m. 
spelts; to the Grand Master of Maryland, a Jurisdiction of our creating and of which we are 
Justly proud; to the Grand Masters of each of the Jurisdictions represented, together with 

Jr °“ : * the " wa * “ringing with them *?%£? ££ 

! , ';"*® d . by W “ Un f>“: •"<*• «•**. to the true and tried brethren of our own JuridS 

1 eatend a most cordial, fraternal and heartfelt welcome to our ceremonies. 

. ™ C :; P ' V ™ "“*« bv Bro ther Charles T. Gallagher, Most Worshipful Grand Mas* 
ter of Massachusetts. ,n which he said that he had brought with him from Boston a 

Cn ^ a Iock of hair of George Washington. In 1800 Martha Wash- 

gton sent this lock of hair to Brother Samuel Dunn, who was then Grand Master of 
Massachusetts It was placed in the golden urn designed by Brother Paul Revere, and 

lJl, if a i“ d » *! 0Wn bV Pa ° h succeedin K Q™nd Master as a sacred heirloom. Bro. Gal- 
agher called attention to the relations of Freemasonry to the formation of this govern- 

l i reZu i T Cr * °V , ; C ^ ec,ftration of Tndependenee heing Masons, concluding 

f.ther^’ fn ™l h A ° a n n t ft ' Vashin K ton ohi,,llwf! that the Xation might call him 
father. In introducing Brother Roosevelt, Grand Master Tennis said that he is a worthy 
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successor of the Presidents from Washington to McKinley, and that all present loved, 
honored and respected him as a magistrate and a mam When Brother Roosevelt arose 
he was given the grand honors. Brother Roosevelt spoke as follows: 

FREEMASONRY AND CITIZENSHIP. 

Right Worshipful Grand Master and Brethren: 

No man couid fail to be sensible of the honor of addressing a body like this on an occasion 
like this. I should think that every man and Mason would be a better man for having been 
here to-day. I thank you, indeed, for having given me the chance to be present It seems 
to me that what this country needs more than anything else is to practice — not to preach 
only, bnt to practice — the vlrtnes realised In the career of the greatest Mason that ever lived — 
Washington— and to pay to his memory the homage of deeds, not merely words. 

One of the things that attracted me so greatly to Masonry, that I hailed the chance of be- 
coming a Mason, was that It really did act up to what we, as a government and as a people, 
are pledged to— of treating each man on his merits as a man. When Brother George Wash- 
ington went into a Lodge of the Fraternity he went into the one place in the United States 
where he stood below or above his fellows, according to their official position in the Lodge. 
He went into the place where the idea of our government was realized as far as it is 
humanly possthie for mankind to realize a lofty ideal. And 1 know that you wiii not only un- 
derstand me, hut sympathize with me, when I say that, great though my pleasure is In be- 
ing here as your guest in this beautiful Temple, and in meeting such a hody of men as this 
is that 1 am now addressing, I think my pleasure is even greater when going into some little 
Lodge, where 1 meet the plain, hard-working men — the men who work with their hands — 
and meet them on a footing of genuine equality, not false equality, of genuine equality 
conditioned upon each man being a decent man, a fair-dealing man. 

Each one of us naturally is interested especially in iife as he sees it from his own stand- 
point. Each one of us that is worth his salt, is trying to do his share In working out the 
problems that are before aii of us now at the heginning of the twentieth century. Any man 
In puhiic life, whatever his position be, if he is interested at heart, has the desire to do some 
kind of substantial service for his country. He must realize that the indispensable prerequi- 
site of success, under our institutions, is genuineness in the spirit of brotherhood. 

Masonry should make, and must make, each man who conscientiously and understanding^ 
takes its obligations, a fine type of American citizenship, because Masonry teaches him his obli- 
gations to his fellows in practical fashion, it is a good thing to read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence every Fourth of July; it is a good thing to talk of what Washington and his fellows 
did for us; hut what counts is how we live up to the lessons that we read or that we speak of. 

The lesson of brotherhood, first and foremost, is to learn that lesson with a full heart on 
the one hand, and without a weak head on the other. The lesson of hrotherhood— that Is the 
lesson that has to be taught and to be learned and applied to us as a people, if we are to solve 
the great industrial and social prohiems of to-day. 

If we could get wage-workers and employers In any given occupation or in any given dis- 
trict in a Lodge together, 1 would guarantee the result; 1 would guarantee what would happen. 
Is not that true? Do you not think so? Exactly, and 1 would guarantee it, because if that 
thing happened we would come into the Lodge, ail of us, each wanting to do what was good 
for his Brother; each recognizing that In our government every man of us has to be his 
Brother's keeper; not recognizing It in any spirit of foolish emotionalism; not under the im- 
pression that you can benefit your Brother hy some act of weak, yielding complacency that will 
be a curse to him (and of course to you). That is not the way to benefit him. 

Masonry teaches us In this direction, and makes us care for the Brethren that stumble and 
fail, and for the wives and little ones of those who are beaten down in the harsh battie of life. 
Of all things, It does not teach us to make believe that there are not any obstacles. It does 
not teach us that life can somehow be made soft and easy for every one. It cannot be. For 
many of us life is going to be very hard. For each one of ns who does anything it Is going 
to have hard stretches In It if he does not put himself In the way to encounter, to ovsreoms 
them, he won't do anything that is worthy of being dons. 
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l * 4ch< * and f0€ter » in the man the qualitiee of eelf-reepect and aeif help, the quail- 
tiee that make a man fit to eland by himself— and yet It mast foster In every one who apm 
elates it. as it should be appreciated, the beantlful and solemn rltnal-lt must foster in hta a 
cenulne feeling for the rights of others and for the feelings of others; and Masons who help 

ln ‘ way th *‘ to free fron ttot ««"• o' holP patronising condescension. ? 
think a good many of us would rather be wronged than patronised: would rather suffer in 
Justice than endure condescension. Help given In a spirit of arrogance doe!! not benefit 
•Ither the giver or the receiver. Help given as an irksome dnty mar poasihly do some good 
to the man that helps, hut is not likely to do so to the man that is helped. Hein must h* 
given rationally, with a feeling of cordial good will, that comes when a man helps another 
knowing perfectly well, that the chance may come when It may be necessary for him to accept 

moet? .I Ur ‘ °f ln ° ur great complex Industrial centres, what do we need 

most? Wo need most each to understand the other’s viewpoint; to understand that the other 
“ an '* at the b ® ttom llke himself. Each one of us should understand that, and try to approach 

"f* “f prob,em thlt with the firm determination not to be^weak; 

not to be foolish. That is not being helpful to your brother. 

Weakness and folly and timidity are not helpful to your neighbor. Timid endurance of 
wrongdoing may often be, to commit the greatest evil that one possibly can commit against 
ones fellows; hut while acknowledging that, while insisting upon it that there shall be no 
yielding to wrong, yet It Is ever necessary to rememher that you cannot appreciate the rights 

Iffwtedhy U y ° U aWe t0 a “ d understa,,d how *>ur neighbor looks at It, how he is 

You take any Lodge where, as is the case in our own little Lodge, you see the capitalist and 
wage-worker, men of ail classes, men of every kind of social position and wealth, and see them 
meeting together with the feeling for one another that should always go with Masonry- when 
one sees a Lodge such as that, a meeting such as that, one sees how a certain small fragment 
of our industrial prohlem is being solved. 

It is not possihie to have the ideal that I would like to have; to have, as I said all of the 
beat of all classes and creeds represented in Masonry in every district; hut it is possihie for 
each of us to go out into the world trying to apply in his dealing with his fellows the lessons 
of Masonry as they are taught in the Lodge, and as they are applied in the Brotherhood. And 
so we can practically ie' t n from Washington how to deal with the problems of to-day, if we 
take his career not as & subject for formal eulogy, not as i; subject for an academic intel- 
lectual exercise, hut as a living truth in our hearts and in our souls, to he acted upon and 
to bo remembered in ail our dealings with our fellow-men. I know how hard it is to talk of 
his career without seeming In a sense to use canl expressions, it is one of the inevitahie 
tendencies in dealing with the name and record of any great man, to use convent ionai expres- 
sions, because we are speaking of elementary virtues, and the very fact that the virtues are 
elementary, and there is need to practice them every day and every hour, makes it difficult to 
talk of them in language that shall not seem commonplace. 

It was not Washington's genius alone that made him the great man of all time. Your 
Right Worshipfui Grand Master spoke of four of the great colossal world figures— of Alex- 
ander the Conqueror; of the career of Hannihal, the mightiest warrior of the ages; of 
Cesar, and of Napoleon, each of whom comhined in a wonderful degree the career of emperor, 
ruler and law giver. Great men; hut thrice fortunate the nations that number no one of them 
among its men! Great men, who loom ever larger through the ages; hut weil it is for us that 
we see their figures in the mists that loom across the seas! Great men; but greater far was 
Washington; greater far was that man who should have been a Mason — Abraham Lincoln. 
Great men were our heroes, because our heroes had it in them to prefer their fellow-men to 
themselves; to prefer the State to their own ambition; to their own fancied or real well-being; 
because our heroes were heroes for us primarily, and not for themselves. We are not going 
to have the chance, any of us, to do work that remotely approaches the work done hy them ; 
hut each of us has his work, and according as in the aggregate all of us do, or do not do, our 
several tasks in the spirit in which Washington and Lincoln did theirs, accordingly as that 
is done, or not done, will this nation succeed or fall in ths century which has opened before us. 
Washington and Lincoln! Washington, who, when he came Into a Lodge of Free and Accepted 
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Muons, came In on exact equality with any hnmble fanner or mechanic, or any one eiae who 
waa In that Ixxlge; Washington, the Virginia country gentleman, the gentleman of good 
standing, the man brought up to work (of course, no man can be a good cltlsen nnder onr 
government If he Is not brought np to work) hnt brought np to work r**der the easier and 
softer condltons than the majority of h's fellows. Washington on one t \ and Lincoln on 
the other! Lincoln, the nncouth farmer's boy; reared In the grinding toil and poverty of a 
small cabin on the frontier; the man who worked with his hands; the man who never knew 
what It was to walk In the soft places of the earth, and who made his way upward, until In our 
Pantheon his figure stands beside that of the dead hero of Mount Vernon. 

Washington and Lincoln! We look at them In this country alike. We are incapable of the 
baseness— that Is, If we are good citizens— Incapable of the baseness of looking down on 
Lincoln because of his birth and bringing up; we are Incapable, If we are good citizens, of 
almost greater baseness of affecting to look down npon Washington because he was well 
to do and well brought up. There are two things to be remembered: there Is Just as much 
temptation ever before our people, a temptation that is Just as Important to be overcome and 
thrust to one side— the temptation to deify Improperly the lack of material well-being, the 
lack of success, as there Is temptation to bow down overmuch to success. There Is a little 
book that has been translated from the French and printed recently, written by an Alsatian 
pastor named Charles Wagner, who. If he is not a Mason, ought to be. It Is called the 
Simple Life. I wish It could be circulated as a tract In numerous quarters of our country. 
The writer dwells especially upon the two sides, upon the baseness of paying overmuch 
heed to material considerations, showing what, of course, we ali of us recognize In theory, 
but not all of us In practice— that It Is Just exactly as base to adopt an attitude of envious 
hatred towards those who have succeeded, as It Is to adopt a spirit of arrogance towards those 
who have failed; and the fault Is the same in each case; the fault Is the Inability to put 
one’s self In his brother’s place, and the inability to rise superior to the non-essentials of 
a man’s career. To flatter a mob or to cringe to the powerful, tbe two are not vices In contra- 
distinction to each other; they are the same kind of vice, oniy different in their manifes- 
tations— the demagogue and the courtier; the demagogue who for his own selfish purposes 
flatters one set of people, the courtier who for his own selfish purposes flatters a single indi- 
vidual, are, after all, In each case two people who stand in the same mean level of baseness; 
each according to his lights striving to flatter power as he fancies he sees It, and without r* 
gard to whether he will do good even to those he flatters. To flatter a mob or to fall to 
realize that each man who in the aggregate may make a mob, is a man with whom we must 
deal; a man with something In common with ourselves; who cannot ever be made a good 
citizen by being crushed, but by being trained and elevated— tbose are the lessons to be 
learned from Washington's own career; Washington, who fought to make a State out of 
"fishers and choppers and ploughmen;” Washington, who fought for Independence and put 
down disorder; Washington, who put down disorder and realized that It could only be prevent- 
ed from recurring by righting any wrongs that had caused it; Washington, who approached the 
social problems of his generation In that spirit which must serve as our model In approaching 
the social problems of this day, if we are to solve them aright. Washington did his work 
not only because It was given to bim to possess genius and power, the gift of command over his 
fellows, but because it was given to him to possess In a marked degree the qualities that every 
one of us has in him, If be chooses to develop them; bacause his name was a synonym of hon- 
esty, of courage and of common sense, the three qualities for the lack of which no brilliancy, 
no genius can atone, whether In a man or in a nation. 

Brothers, perhaps I ought to ask your pardon for having spoken to you In words which 
I suppose amount partly to a sermon and partly to a piea for help. My excuse Is, that I 
feei, as I am sure every man wbo knows anything of the real needs, governmental’ and so- 
cial, of this country to-day feeis, that we can work out aright the problems that con- 
front us only if men like those here, like you here, realize each of you has duties — don’t 
merely talk about them In your own parlors, but try to show in practical fashion that 
you intend each to do his part In solving the probiems that have got to be solved. Our 
system of government Is the best In the world for a people able to carry It on. Only the 
highest type of people can carry It on. We believe that we can. We know that we can. Bnt 
we can do it only if each of ua in his dealings with the outside world carries Into It the spirit 
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**** * *°° d “** m “ non * hl * Broti,r If Meh of u ctriTM to haw tk« 

dtlaanshlp of m eountrj emrrted on fa accordant* with tka bade principle of IlTtac. 

and if each of oa ahowa, according to hla power and la hla place by hla action*, the toman to 
Waahtagtoa'a career and Ufa that 1* paid by the man with whom it U not Up- loyalty hot 

with who. ltd that eplrlt lathe heart that mnet bear fruit ladeed. ’ 

Brother James M. Lamberton then read a carefully prepared address on "Washing, 
ton ae a Freemason.” Owing to its great length we can only quote the following extract: 

On Batnrday evening. November the 4th, 175*. In the little village of Frederlcksbnrg in Eng- 
luds ancient and loyal Colony and Dominion of Virginia, at a regular stated meeting of 
the .odea at Fredericksburg" held In its Lodge-room. In the second story of the Market. 
House, Major George Washington was made an Entered Apprentice Mason. The early min- 
ntet are exlremely brief, and those for November 4, 175*. give only the names of "Charleo 
Lewie, George Washington,” which follow the "List of Members' Names, 1st September 575*." 
We cannot tell who were the recommenders, or the committee of Inquiry. The Market-House, 
long since torn down, which then stood on Main (or Caroline) Street and the present Market 
Alley, was of hrlck, the under part being used aa a market, and the upper part being given up 
* or he s®d to two larger rooms, one of which was rented by the Craft for 

a Lodge-roor ad the other used for balls and entertainments. In the ledger, which Is now 
,n w mlnnt *-book, under date of the following Monday, Is the entry: “Nov. 6 

1752 Receiv jm Mr. Geo Washington for his entrance £2.3#” 

In the m 3 of “3rd March,” 1753, the sole entry Is “George Washington passed a Fel* 
low Craft.’ 

The min of “4th August 5753. Which Day the Lodge being Assembled, present" eight 
officers anc mbers (the names being given), read: “The transactions of the evening are 
George Wai agton raised Master Mason Thomas James Ent’d an Apprentice.” 

It will be noticed that Washington was made an Entered Apprentice Mason more than 
three months before he was twenty-one years of age. The requirement of the Old Charges (as 
printed in the Constitutions of 1723) Is that the candidate shall he “of mature age;” and most 
of us would be inclined to think that the tail, athletic adjutant-general (six feet two Inches In 
height, “straight as an Indian,” and, if tradition be true, the only man who ever threw a 
stone across the Rappahannock at Fredericks hurg) was “of mature age” in 1752. 

Of this supposed “irregularity” In Washington’s making, hitherto two so-called “explana- 
tions” have been given— first, that he was supposed to be more than twenty-one years at the 
time of his application, and the question was not asked, and he did not know the regulation; 
and, second, that a dispensation was obtained from the proper Masonic authority. As to the 
first of these “explanations,” It is to be remembered that Washington was well known In 
Fredericksburg, having spent his boyhood’s years until he was about fifteen In that neigh- 
borhood, and since then had been a frequent visitor to see his mother and to attend to his 
military duties. 1 do not believe the Brethren made any wrong supposition or neglected any 
regulation. As to the second “explanation,” It is likewise to be remembered that Washington 
was entered at the third meeting of the Lodge, Its first having been held September 1, 1752, 
Old Style, and the nearest dispensing authority was no nearer than Boston (or possihiy Edin- 
burgh), and in those days It took about three weeks to go from Philadelphia to Boston. Under 
all the circumstances, it is difficult to believe that any dispensation was either sought for, or 
ohtained, hy the newly constituted Lodge. A third “explanation” has recently been sug- 
gested hy the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Correspondence of Virginia, Brother 
Joseph W. Eggleston, M. D. — namely, the “confusing effect of the change of the calen- 
dar,” which, hy the Act of 24 George II. (i. e., 1751) c. 23, went Into effect In September of 
1752, as Just intimated. Brother Eggleston, in his “Masonic Life of Washington,” In the 
“Official Souvenir of the Centennial of the Death of George Washington,” says, “Many of 
his hiographers state his birth as having occurred February 11, Old Style, 1731-2, and doubt- 
leu the record being 1731, no one even thought of counting up the elapsed time, but all as- 
sumed that he was over twenty-one,” This, It seems to m* is hardly creditable to the intelli- 
gence of our ancient Fredericksburg Brethren. 
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Just when twerty-one becune the “mature age” in Pennsylvania I cannot sow any. Xn 
Franklin’s Reprint of the Constitutions of 1723, published in 1734 in this city (tbs first .la- 
sonic Book published in America), no chance from twenty-fire to twenty-one appears; a^J it 
is an inte res tine fret that Franklin himself had Inst passed his twenty-fifth birthday. In the 
month before he was entered In St. John’s Lodge in this city. When it is recalled that, al- 
though Washington was entered in November, he was not crafted until March 3, the first 
meeting after he was twenty-ons, and that some at least of the Fredericksburg Brethren 
were of Scotch extraction, Daniel Campbell, the Master when Washington was initiated, har- 
ing obtained from the Grand Lodge at Edinburgh, In 1768, “an ample charter,” X incline 
to the opinion that the Lodge was originally constituted under Scottish regulations, and I 
believe those regulations were rigidly enforced. 

Later, November 25, 1769, the Lodge adopted twenty-one as the age for initiation. The 
Scotch regulation would fully explain the delay in Washington's advancement, and dispose 
of the suggestion that the delay was caused by a “lack of money,” a suggestion utterly 
lacking in probability when Washington's financial circumstances, as shown by his ledger now 
in the Department of State, are considered. A few days after he was Initiated he received 
£55 from the sale of some “iotts." The delay in taking the second and third degrees is 
likewise easily understood when Washington’s place of residence, forty-five miles away, and 
his military and professional engagements are considered. However, whether of Scotch con- 
stitution or not, that it was in accord with the regulations in this country, at least in Penn- 
sylvania, that a man might be initiated before he was twenty-one, is shown conclusively by 
two foot-notes in the Ahiman Rezon first issued by this Grand Lodge, in 1783; one note pro- 
viding that "no person be made in future under the age of twenty-one,” and repealing the 
other note, which stated that twenty-one "was a proper rule for general observation, before 
a person can be advanced to the sublime degree of Master Mason.” 

It is, therefore, clear that there was no irregularity whatsoever in Washington's initiation 
before he was twenty-one. 

Washington attended his Lodge on September 1, the next meeting after he was raised, and 
left In a few weeks as Governor Dinwiddie’s messenger to the French, who were advancing 
into English territory towards the head-waters of the Ohio. He is next present January 4, 
1766. After 1771, the Lodge records are missing. 

The convention, which met in 1777 to form the Grand Lodge of Virginia, recommended “his 
Excellency General George Washington as a proper person to fill the office of Grand Master,” 
but, as he was off with the army, he couid hardly accept the office; doubtless, had he been will- 
ing to accept, Fredericksburg Lodge would gladly have chosen him as its Master, thereby 
qualifying him for the higher station. 

The minutee of Lodge No. 3, of this city, for December 23, 1778, show that a committee was 
“appointed to wait upon No. 2 to concur in a proper move to address his Excellency Gen- 
eral Washington to attend the procession next St. John’s Day who report that the Masters 
elect of the different Lodges of this city do personally wait upon Bro. Geni. Washington and 
inform him of the time place and mode of the procession." 

The Pennsylvania Packet or the General Advertiser of Saturday, January 2, 1779, contained 
a full account of the procession, which is too long to read. About three hundred attended, 
the sixth in the order of the procession being four deacons, bearing wands, the seventh 
"His Excellency our illustrious Brother George Washington, Esq., supported by the Grand 
Master and his deputy.” After prayers by the Rev. Mr. White, afterwards first Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania, and an anthem “hy sundry of the hrethren,” Rev. Brother William Smith, D. D., 
preached "a most excellent and weii-adapted sermon,” which was afterwards printed in pam- 
phlet form, being dedicated to Washington, and a copy was sent to him; and it is the second 
in a volume of “Masonic Sermons,” mentioned in the inventory of his estate, and now in the 
Boston Athenaeum. 

Our Ahiman Reson, adopted in 1781 and issued in 1783, was dedicated to Washington, and 
it was the intention to print his arms as well as the “Mason's Arms,” but they did not ap- 
pear; why, is not known. 

The Grand Lodges of New York, in 1785, Virginia, in 1791, and Massachusetts, in 1792, dedi- 
cated to him their "Book of Constitutions” or “Ahiman Rezon.” 

It is Miu that the toast of "General Washington” was first proposed at a Masonic ceiebra- 
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tltin, at one held by the Lodge at Reading, Connecticut. March 2S, 177* ^ ^ 
on It became a regular Maaonic toast lrom 

The work of the various P*ovtndal Grand Lodges being disturbed by the war. It waa not nn- 
natnrml for the Brethren of the army to think of a Grand Master over aU thaBratIZ/£ 
United States, having l» mind for that station their beloved commander *** 

Snch a movement seems to have originated at a meeting of American Union Lodm held .» 

senUtlv« oT lL 8 ^e h«M t Dw * and fnrther wd»»*ced at a convention of^ repre- 

tentatives or Looses held at Morristown, on February 7 1780 v 

. JJ “• “•“““• onr Grand Lodge, after having had the matter proposed on December *0 

OMd d « < rr ,D *?'J , “ Januarjr 1S - 17 *°> unanimously, that they should now nominate "a 
Grand Master of Masons thro’out the United States," and “Snndry respectable Brethren Li,! 
then pnt In nomination It was moved that the Ballot be pat for tbeTSSretolJ^Ld 
ce ency George Washington Esquire General and Commander-1 n -Ch lef of the Armies of tiw» 
United States being tat In nomination he was balloted STSStaJ « 
end Elected by the unanimous vote of the whole Lodge.” W M Qr “ d 

The meeting of American Union Lodge on St. John the Evangelist’s Day referred to shove 

iT 1 Vi? ** ° f ,lxt 5 r - el * ht ▼toltors, among them twelve Pennsylvania 
Brethren, Including Colonel Thomas Proctor, Msster of Lodge No. 19. 

** “ >rre * pondenc ® took P’*" between onr Grand Lodge and that of Massachn- 

Mlfo™w r?./??** fe " thr0ufh ’ “ d ’ thongh repeatedly renewed, our Grand Lodge has 
nnlformly refused to approve It. 

However, that the action of the Army Lodges and of our Grand Lodge got abroad Is shown 
JrXZVT ° f ! W °' etter - fro “ * *-*«- « <*• P™.cols, on the uJTd KS taS 
we^nLVn^T, W “ h ‘ n 5 T ° n “ Grand Ma » ter of All America, eliciting a charter, which 
Gr * nd Lod8 *' F ®bniary 3. 178«. The same thing Is shown by a medal 
I? 1797 ’ obT *rse showing the bust of Washington, with the legend ’’G. Wash- 
Ington President 1797,” the reverse showing many Masonic emblems, with the legend ’’Amor 
Th, r .mlf, U *h t,t, ‘ ° W „ ° a M ” <* *•. George Washington, Genera. Grand ZirV 
thtakinVtfV.*" “T*. 7 been ,uppo8ed t0 be of En * ,, »b origin, but there Is reason for 

Matter of U mLTno ° f , a “* mber of thl * Gr * nd Lod * e > Broth er Peter Getz, for several years 
of WMhln^n^ta our T^pK ° D * * med,li m87 * ®®® n lD th ® w,Iertto » 

Grand eT,de ”. c *’ showing how widespread was the belief that Washington war a 

iZn »V ln ’ the ® ntry ’ lncomsct - 14 '• *™o- by the Secretary of Barton 

“!?» J 1 .! 0, at H smllton, Ontario, In hie minutes of December 12, 1800, ’’that a letter was 
nrand i^d J.* 8eC , reUry logonning this Lodge of Communication received from the 

reonMthnVfhi«°i i^ nn 7 T “ announcln * the death of th « R w. G. Master Washington, and 
requesting this Lodge to go In mourning at their public and private meetings Six months.” 

_ ®° 7 7 ®*” tb * r * w “ a Lod se- No- ». *t Yorktown, Virginia. It Is extinct now, and Its 

acccra *t n *ln r li il. I li .*** 10 185 °’ Paat 0rand M “ ter 8co “- of Virginia, doubtless had 

^Washln^^ J “1 tl * ' Whe °' °“ tb ® 22d of Febru * r y of that year, he sald,- 

. dVVf^ 'shore terminated on the helghU at Yorktown. In that village was 

g No. 9, where after the siege had ended, Washington and Lafayette Marshall and Nel- 
Masonry/’ t *®* tber ’ “ d * ‘heir union bore abundant testimony 

, n °° Sl l 70hn t . h ® T E ’, an8ell8t '< Day ’ Pr '*tsy, December 27. 1782, Washington attended a meet- 
. warLwenrJas^Mjter 1, “ P ° U8hk ®® P8,e ’ N ® W Tort ’ 0f wh,ch Andrew Billings. 

n,Lnd 17 r 82 d“ m !Vi!l e A>«“Wa Brethren, doubtless In Ignorance of the formation of the 
Grand Lodge of Virginia (which, as a matter of fact, at that time seems to have suspended 
operations), under date of June 6, sent an application to the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania 
but « ' ' „ W “ pre8ented at the Q u *rterly Communication on September 2, 1782: 

un il^ahra.raTVeVT"' ,0U " d t0 a “ Mod ®™” “**>»• ‘he warrant was not granted 

wJhlnt^VLf’J! 8 ' 1 W ??» tIm ® Brother Robert Adsm- s warm personal friend of 
wun ington, had been made an “Ancient/ 8 
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On Christmas-svs of that year Washington returned to Mount Vernon, having on the pre- 
vious day, at Annapolis, resigned publicly his commission, to Congress, after having previously 
ascertained that Congress preferred that method of a personal audience to his merely send- 
ing in his resignation in writing. 

The new Lodge at once (on December 26) wrote their distinguished Brother and neighbor 
an appreciative tetter, to which he replied on the 28th very cordially. 

As the General could not "Join them In the needful business” on St. John’s Day, it was 
proposed to Rive an entertainment In his honor on February 20. but it was found tl^at would 
not snlt Washington. However, an Invitation to dine with them on the Anniversary of St. 
John the Baptist was promptly accepted, and the mlnntes of the Lodge, on June 24. 1784, show 
"His Excellency, G. Washington” first among the "Voting Members;" and also,— 

“The Worshlpfnl Blaster read a most Instructive lecture on the rise, progress and ad- 
vantages of Masonry, and concluded with a prayer suitable to the occasion." 

After dinner, the Brethren returned to the Lodge-room, when, the record says,— 

"The Worshipful Master, with the unanimous consent of the brethren was pleased to admit 
his excellency General Washington as an honorary member of Lodge No. 39. Lodge closed 
In perfect harmony at six o’clock." 

The Pennsylvania Packet or the General Advertiser, published in this city on Tuesday, Jnly 
13, 1784, contains the following, nnder the heading "Alexandria, July 1: M 

"On Thursday, the 24th ult. the brethren of Lodge No. 39 met at their Lodge-room to cele- 
brate the Festival of St. John the Baptist, where a discourse adapted to the occasion was do- 
llvered by the worshipful master— After which they walked In procession accompanied by 
their Illustrious brother his excellency general Washington, to Mr. Wise’s tavern, where they 
dined and spent the remainder of the day in enjoyments becoming their benevolent and re- 
spectable Institution." 

In the long list of "Members of Lodge No. 39," In the beginning of the old minute-book, 
we find Washington’s name duly recorded as a member. 

In August of 1784, Brother the Marquis de Lafayette made a visit to Blount Vernon, and 
brought with him for Washington a Masonic apron of white satin, upon which the Marquise 
de Lafayette had very beautifully embroidered, with colored silks, a number of Masonic em- 
blems, Including a "mark" — a bee-hive— on the flap. This apron Is now before you. 

After Washington’s death It was presented by his legatees, In 1816, to the Washington 
Benevolent Society of Philadelphia, and when that Society dissolved. In 1829, It was presented 
to our Grand Lodge. 

The beautiful box which contained the apron, and also a sash, was presented to Aiexandrla- 
Washington Lodge, No. 22, having been kept with the WatsonCossoul apron, which that Lodge 
so Justly treasures, some have been led into thinking that that apron was the one worn by 
Washington when he laid the corner-stone of the National Capitol in 1793, but such Is not 
the fact. 

My Brethren, I think you will now believe with me that the prayer which was offered In 
that dimly lighted Lodge-room in the old brick Market-House, In far-off little Fredericksburg, 
on that November evening, one hundred and fifty years ago. was abundantly answered, and 
that that candidate for Freemasonry did, indeed, dedicate his life to the service of God, and 
become a true and faithful Brother among us. 

Faithful and true he was; and so, until to each one of us there comes, one by one, the sum- 
mons which all must obey, let us be faithful and true, so that he and you and I. as he him- 
self said to us of Pennsylvania, may hereafter “meet as brethren In the Celestial Temple 
of the Supreme Architect;" or until all our expectant eyes shall behold the sun of time to set 
behind the everlasting hills, when to finite minds shall be revealed the Infinite eternity of God. 

Brother Stewart L. Woodford, of New York, spoke on “Washington as a Citi- 
zen.” The various Grand Masters were called upon and extended greetings on be- 
half of their various jurisdictions. Brother Cortlandt Whitehead, Grand Chaplain, 
then made a prayer, and the Grand Lodge was formally closed. The participants then 
adjourned to the Banquet Hall, where, from 4 o’clock till 6.30, the most elaborate 
banquet ever given in the Temple was served. 
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Th* decoration* of the Banquet Hell wen of vide eetin ribbon in purple, bine end 
yellow, with thousands at autumn leave* and white chrysanthemum*. The window* 
***^ **8* were banked with plant*, and from the column* hung festoon* of flower* and 
ribbons. Score* of canary bird* flew about the groat hall. Anally ali ghting in the palm*. 
Pt *?***• °f ***? room * nd t®»ering epergnes were filled with electric light* that 
fl**hed like fireflies of gorgeous color. A Table Lodge was opened at 7 o’clock, and 
the toest* were a* follows: 

“ The Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania,” by Brother E. A. Tennis, R. W. Grand Master 
“ Memory of our Deceased Brother George Washington,” by Brother George W. Guthrie, 
of Pennsylvania. “ Freemasonry Around the Globe,” by Brother Henry C. Potter, Bi»- 
hop of New York. M The Country of which Washington was the Father,” by Brother 
George B. Orladay, Judge of Superior Court of Pennsylvania. “The Grand Lodge 
of which Washington was a Member,” by Brother Oscar Kerns, M. W. Grand Master 
of Virginia. “The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania,” by Brother William A. Stone, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. “Our Sister Grand Lodges,” by Brother Thomas J. 
Shryock, M. W. Grand Master of Maryland. “ Our Honored Guests,” by Brother J. 
Franklin Fort, Justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. "The Day We Cele- 
brate,” by Brother Samuel W. Pennypackcr, Governor-elect of Pennsylvania. “All Our 
Friends,” by Brother Charles Emory Smith, of Pennsylvania. After the singing of 
“ Auld Lang Syne ” the celebration waa brought to a close. 

The souvenirs were a bronze medal, engraved at the United States Mint, with the 
head of Washington in profile to the left, after Stuart’s portrait, and the event which it 
commemorated inscribed upon it, and a white ehina plate decorated in blue, the border 
being a reproduction of the border on the china presented to Washington by the French 
officers who served under him, and in the centre the Washington coat-of-arms from his 
book plate. 

Loan Exhibition of Washingtoniana. 

The Celebration of the scsqui-ccntennial anniversary of the Initiation of Brother George 
Washington into Freemasonry afforded a fitting opportuni'y in vi Ich to tliiect the at- 
tention of the Brethren to the striking personal character of “our great patron and 
leader.” The personality that made so deep an impress on the world’s history has not 
lacked for appreciation; artists, sculptors and men of letters have vied with one another 
in the endeavor to portray most faithfully their famous subject No other man has ever 
lived of whom so many portraits have been made, and it is noteworthy that amidst the 
multitude of these, not a single caricature is known to exist. There is thus seen to be on 
hand ample material from whieh to draw for a worthy appreciation of the personal side 
of our illustrious Brother. With the view of deepening sueh appreciation and of arous- 
ing a more widespread interest, the Committee on Sesqui-centennial decided that a Loan 
Exhibition of Washingtoniana in the Masonie Temple, Philadelphia, would be a fitting 
adjunct to the celebration. In pursuance of this plan they directed Brother George P. 
Rupp, of Philo Lodge, No. 444, Librarian of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, to col- 
lect and arrange in suitable form such Washingtoniana as were obtainable. Brother 
Rupp succeeded in making a very remarkable and extremely interesting collection. It 
was the most important exhibition of Washingtoniana ever held in Philadelphia. The 
Exhibition was open from November the first to December the sixth. The number of 
exhibits were 1,044, contributors 72 and visitors 48,552. 
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A HISTORY OF THE ANCIENT ARABIC ORDER OF THE 
NOBLES OF THE MYSTIC SHRINE FOR NORTH 

AMERICA. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

■T NOBLE WILLIAM *0*8, RECORDER AND HISTORIAN, “ LU LU " TEMPLE, PHILADELPHIA. 

T HE concise, comprehensive histories of the “ Ancient Arabic Order Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine/’ which have been already published, have been based entirely 
upon an Order that was instituted by Ali, cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet 
Mohammed, in Arabia, in A. D. 644, and which was founded at Mecca. 

The object of its organization was not essentially different from that of the Vigilantes 
in quite a number of the Western States, notably California. 

Noble Dr. Walter M. Fleming, of Mecca Temple, New York, is generally credited 
with presenting a full and true history of the Order, and is probably the best informed 
shrine historian, if not altogether the only one who has ever attempted to show its origina- 
tion, objects, growth and usefulness. He is, therefore, entitled to all the credit which 
naturally attaches to a work of this special character, and we accordingly doff our fez to 
his acknowledged wisdom. But as Masonic historians acknowledge frankly that the 
origin of Masonry is unknown, and the legends are given for what they are worth, the 
placing of the origin of this Order at Mecca is a fancy of the imagination which historians 
in general hit e a license to claim use of. 

It has been so often stated, and a* often repeated, that the Order of the Mystic Shrine 
was founded in New York, in 187' by Nobles William J. Florence, Dr. Fleming and 
Albert Leighton Rawson, that it is adopted by many nobles of the Order as an indisputa- 
ble fact. The latter noble had been initiated into the Order of Rektash Dervishes in 
1853, anil was thereby able to give the others some valuable hints which were availed of 
and intelligently mixed into the compilatiou of facts and fancies which subsequently were 
hane’ed out to a waiting and anxious constituency. 

It may, indeed, be truthfully said that Dr. i leming succeeded in causing the general 
impression to prevail that Noble Florence had imported the secrets of the Order from the 
East, and had turned to the Doctor for applying them here. The plan was a valuable 
one, as the immense popularity of Noble Florence gave the Order an impetus which it 
would not have attained under different auspices. The actual fact therefore remains that 
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Dr. Fleming and William S. Patterson, who, by their devotion to the Orcler had become 
8Ch0,arS -T— 1 to investigate the pnneipleT J £ VZZ 

to IL T I ^ 0r , Wa ! . Ver ' V “ uch at,ract<Kl l, y w,iat fce Israel of it abroad, ano determined 
to organize a branch o it in this country, and as “BUty” Florence was better known thin 
he, hisaid was enlisted ... putting it in proper shape to make it attractive and ]>op„lar 

horJoft, SU T, "!' * he I,r<,3Cnt ,in,e has * «««W the mcitaspiring 

hopes of the inventors, while its moral tone and reputation have been kept within the 

S-* i "*r ' t* !*** ■«— »4- * JZ ZSZL . S 

ta HUT «" '"• vo "' 1 -f.T01.rie.>- «».l U« tm,l. 

but which virtues are sometimes transgressed simply Iwcause the natural laws will assert 
their fruits in accordance with the nature of the soil in which they are planted 

There was never a man who was, in fact, perfect in morals and untainted by sin in 
Borne degree, w„h one exception, a.,,1 He was divine. I, may truthfully be said tC j“ 

. ... ler ^ organization that exists to-day can be found more charity, more honest hospi- 
° f ra0ral attril,utesor n °hle instincts than in the personnel of the 

.e stated in the published histories of to-day is not in keeping with the facts which 

thTt a. ; SC °T' ,eS 1 ,ave revealed, will be the subject of this historv, and that these facts 
that are here.,, published cannot be denied by any of the numerous Egyptologists scientific 
researchers and scholarly students of the lost arts and sciences will be adhered to but with- 
out disputations and excitable controversies. * 

oft.: r L kn ;;: w r ,,f t 1v his(ory in Ep - vpt and Ara,,ia is n ° w »«•«»* «•». ti, a t 
of the first ages of any other country in the world. The range covered the unparalleled 

period of mne thousand years. Prof. Petrie gives 5800 B. C. as the date of the high s 

prehistoric civilization, and 7000 B. C. as the rise ot that civilization. The pvramTd 

act that this Order was known nothing of until the year 644 A. D.? That it had an ex 

r;^Sr r,,,ere, ° Wm be0l(ar,y ^“ «» the following collation of facts 
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bad been satisfied, did enough papyrus remain for the books and the comments also. 

It can rarely be said now, as it often could of old, that a single book is the elu’ef 
repertory of knowledge on any important subject. While, therefore, epitomes of informa- 
tion are more frequent than ever, epitomes of particular authors have become rare. The 
beneficial ^vsfcem was comparatively easy to apply in ancient times, when the world 
possess ! ij.it oi»t literary language, and that one in which the standard of excellence was 
both lofty and well <!♦ ried. It was not difficult for a Greek to decide, for instance, 
that out nine of the nu serous lyrie poets of Hellas deserved to be accounted canonical, 
and the conditions of literary composition had so greatly altered between the times of 
Simo/J'i » id those of Aristarchus that there was little prospect of the rekindling of a 
“ Lost Pleiad,” or of the intrusion of a tenth mnse into the hallowed circle. Obedient 
antiquity bowed to the prescribed laws of taste at Athens and Alexandria, but Pascal’s 
writ does not run in Britain, or Carlylc’9 in France. 

In this connection it cannot be admitted that the history of this Order, so imperfectly 
inscribed and in sneli erude and almost unreadable condition, could have been understood 
even by the most patient and ambitious student, as forming the original plans and ritual- 
istic form of the Order of the Mystic Shrine which are part9 of the w ork as exemplified at 
the present time. That the Order existed hundreds of years prior to the days of Kalif 
Ali may be accepted as an historical fact. Well-preserved papyrus writings have con- 
firmed the truth of this statement, and farther back into the more remote ages have 
stones been unearthed with symlmlistic figures and signs that open an easy way to the 
establishment of a positive faith in the origin of the Order, its purposes and usefulness, 
its application and benefits, appealing with special force to the general heart and con- 
science of the people who lived in that period of the world's history. 

We know comparatively little of the customs of those years ; the people who com- 
prised the generations that have come into the world and gone out of it; the manner in 
which they conducted their business; the sports in which they indulged ; the corporations, 
companies, societies and clubs to which they must have belonged 5 the social part of their 
lives ami the tragic parts which they played. We see the imaginative pictures of Moses, 

Joab, David, Rcchab and his brother Baauah, Solomon and a few of the children of Israel, 
but in no case are they represented as l>eiiig happy and contented mortal human beings. 

None of them have a pleasant smile on their faces, or show in any degree anything but a 
very solemn kind of demeanor as their daily diet. Imagine Hezekiah or St. Paul tell- 
ing a humorous 6tory ; of Isaiah or Ezekiel laughing at some joke of the 9tone period. 

It appears absurd simply for the reason that these characters of biblical lore are never 

depleted in a natural manner. j 

And yet it i9 proper to imagine them as being like ourselves, jolly at times, full of 
mirth and frivolity upon certain occasions, eager to be on hand at the sessions of the 
Shrine, and perhaps indulging in a game of baseball or ericket. Why not? We cannot 
believe that the people who inhabited this earth 3000 years B. C. were ignorant, mor- 
bid, void of the common means of obtaining a living, thoughtless, base or deceiving, ami 
with no intelligence or idea of the higher functions of the intellect. There should he 
no question of their being as able to conduct the ceremonies of the Mystic Shrine as are 
we. There is nothing in history to indicate that they were not in possession of the same 
degree of ability to build mosques excelling in splendor and magnificence the new Masjeed 
of “Lu Lu” Temple of Philadelphia. 
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We behold the work of their hands on the rocks in the unearthed cities of past ages. 
We find among the rubbish of destroyed countries, deep down in the dark and gruesome 
caves whieh the people of the present age have brought to light, many signs of a Ian- 
guage fruitful of information of a valuable character aud far beyond any conceived 
idea heretofore expressed of the talent and skill whieh it is uow shown was possessed by 
the people in those ancient and almost forgotten cities. 

The emblems of our Order have been found in many strange places and hundreds of 
feet below the earth's surface. It is said that the story of one human life, as it was really 
lived, has not been told in five thousand years. It follows, then, that notwithstanding 
the immense mass of material whieh has been given to the world with reference to Moham- 
med, there is no assurance of anything like historical accuracy. The present generation, 
however, does not take the word history so seriously as did its great-grandfathers. 
And yet, as “seeing is believing,” and as the pick and spade have done mueh for 
science and history, we throw away all doubts of the Order of the Mystic Shrine being a 
prehistoric institution when its establishment ages before the thought ever entered the 
minds of our esteemed contemporaries, Dr. Fleming and “Billy” Florence, to originate, 
as they supposed, this ancient of all ancients, which they were pleased to name at its re- 
borning the “A. A. O. N. M. S .” They erred only in the fact that they did not go back 
far enough to find its original parents. Had they done so, it would have taken many 
years of patient delving and digging and waiting to reach the actual foundation of their 
child’s original birthplace. 

This labor was left for others to accomplish, and the value of their fidelity to the 
cause has won for them the undying gratefulness of their compatriots and the perpetual 
esteem of all scientific men. 



It would be difficult to make a defiuition that would do justice to the term “ ancient 
history;” but it might run in a confused jumble of traditions, distorted to suit special 
pleaders ; then rejumbled and mixed aud confused, redistorted according to the design of 
each new writer — the story of noble actions of big-minded men recast in the crucible of 
petty intellects, untrained in public life and unfit to grasp even the commonplace — the 
story of petty actions seized upon by enthusiasts and exalted into a nobility which would 
have been beyond the recognition of the origiual actors, truths taken by well-ir waning 
men and so changed by ignorance and lack of comprehension and unfitness to judge that 
it loses all semblance of its original self and becomes a misshapen thing without more than 
a vestige of the fact upon which it is supposed to be based. This is ancieut history. 
Facts, held up to the public view and upon which the light of heaven shines, never fail 
to convince. Upon facts we present our case. Both those who wrote during the life of 
Mohammed aud those who wrote in the succeeding caliphates were actuated solely by in- 
terested motives. 

The European writers of the succeeding centuries were ineliued piously to distort the 
information which had come down to them in order to support their theories. But, 
according to the testimony of all, Mohammed lived for fifty years a life, first of business 
integrity, then of philosophical study, and finally that of a man with a mission who en. 
durcs patiently the loss of fortune and friends white inspired with lofty ideals of benefiting 
his people. Then came his flight from Mecca to Medinah, wheu appareutly his fortunes 
had reached their lowest ebb, and his assumption of both spiritual and civil leadership in 
his new home. His tremendous egotism led him to rank himself above all the prophets, 
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iuel tiding Abraham and Moses. The account of his passing through the six heat ens and 
finally reaching the seventh is familiar to the readers of the lives of great men. He 
found Allah sitting on the throne, and saw that the celestial inhabitants were angels with 
seventy thousand heads, each head having seventy thousand tougues and each tongue 
speaking seventy thousand differeut languages, in which they incessantly chanted the 
praises of the Most High, Here Mohammed (God favor aud preserve him) received 
from God the doctrines contained in the Koran, and fifty prayers were prescribed for the 
daily duty of all true believers. 

The hour of c nh is irrevocably fixed for the Moslem. Nothing he can do to avoid 
(la ger will ciiang ■« it by one second of time, and this belief has been implanted more 
deeply than any other in the creed of Mohammed. He has no reason to run to a place 
of safety or attempt to dodge the lightning’s shaft. Whether in bed, at his table or on 
the battlefield, the same dangers are presented to his imagination. So he always goes out 
freely and without fear to meet the foe. This is but a small part of Mohammed’s life 
and career as we find it in history. Is it true? Is it a faet? We hear wonderful stories 
about other great men of many years agone, but their divinity might reasonably be ques- 
tioned. When we see tablets ui>on which are plainly printed the Rules and Regulations 
w m l, govern the Older of the Mystic Shrine, and which have been easily deciphered by 
reliable professors who have made a life-study of such matters, and which tablets have 
lain for ages untouched and uusceu until the explorers began their work and oiiened up 
priceless treasures, we meet a truthful fact that requires 110 fietiou to polish. 

" lieu, in receut years, an Arabic scholar discovered the story of “ Aladdin ” among 
the Persian manuscripts in the Louvre, Paris, there was rejoicing among the Orientalists 
and the critics generally. They felt that something had beeu added to human history so 
thoroughly had the value of the collection come to be known. The Arabians themsel ves 
put but little value upon the collection. It might be mentioned that the Arabian critics 
were as solier a lot of gentlemen as are found in the same class to-day, aud sometimes 
o verlooked human interests. When once or twice during the lapse of centuries they men- 
tioned the romances of the Arabian Nights, it was as a “corrupt lmok of silly tales ” 

J l>o two definite Arable references to the “ Nights” occur in works of the tenth century. 
In these we are told that the tales are from a Persian book called “Hizar Afxana ” 

( Thousand Tales) ! But they are painfully Mohammedan through and through, and ac- 
cording to the best scholars belong to the eighth or tenth century of our era. Sir Richard 
Burton used to tell these stones to his Arab friends, so well hail lie learned them, as he 
sat a >ut their camp fires, without his companions once suspecting that he was not an 
Arab aud a Moharaniedau. 

Regarding the origin of these stories, it is unnecessary to discuss here the many points 
of controversy which have been raised. They have been fully treated by Sir Richard 
J 5 in ton in the terminal o*ay wliieh forms a part of Volume VIII of “The Arabian 
" ' , Entertainments,” and we merely mention the co , elusions at which he arrived : 

1. I lie framework of the book is purely Persian, perfunctorily Arabised ; the arche- 

tv|K> being the Hizar Afsaua. ’ 

2. The work assumed its present form in the thirteenth ceulniy. 

•>. Tile author is unknown, for the best reason— there never w*as one. For informa- 

. mlg tl,e edlt0^, and coi'jists, we must await the fortunate discovery of some 

manuscript. J 
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depth of about three inches, probably for the comfort of the sitters, occupied a space of 
nearly four hundred feet, and as the number of rows that were in sight exceeded f »’ty 
fall of them not having been uncovered) it was calculated by Professor Asmallah that at 
their regular sessions nearly five thousand must have participated at one time. 

An instrumeut shaped somewhat like our gavels, and made of a flinty stone, was 
fount! at El Oued — probably used for the purposes now maintained. Five other articles, 
which must have formed parts of the paraphernalia theu in use by the members of the 
supposed Temple which occupied that portion of the cut-away, are wonderfully made. 
One is in the form of a perfect crescent ; another represents the moon, with seven stars 
around it, and another the sun, from which, to distinguish it from a mere sphere, emanate 
rays of light, made by cutting the edges like a saw with long but irregular teeth. 

Two kilometres south of Biskra lived a race of men, superior in knowledge and bear- 
ing all the marks of having originally come from some northern country, possibly China, 
from the peculiar formation of their handmade culinary articles and fishing tackle, great 
quantities of which have been found in that region from time to time, and the late Dr. 
Bachhurst, LL.D., of Edinburgh, gave it as his opinion that they were men of excep- 
tional ability of large ideas and stroug wills— of genius, as genius is commonly under- 
stood, as they left behind them many evidences of the attributes of the king!y caste 
which probably contributed to their safety and secured for them the loyalty of their sub- 
jects. This refers more especially to those who held the power and maintained their 
positions as rulers, not from heredity, but by the choice of their people. They were 
the actual potentates and were upheld by their followers in all things; were also poets in 
a jieculiar sense, and their writings, whether on stone or papyrus, have proven this asser- 
tion. This is more than can ordinarily be said of the kings and rulers of the past cen- 
turies anywhere in Europe. Gautama, iudeed, was probably born in a ruling house, aud 
Marcus Aurelius held the position of a monarch; but neither the Buddhist nor the Stoic 
was exactly a king in the modern acceptation of the word. 

One would think that a king might be a poet, and a great one; but there is no poem 
by a royal author which is above the fifth rank or which really lives in the memories of men. 
King David, whether he ever wrote any of the Psalms or not, was probably considered a 
poet, else why should age-long tradition have affixed to him so improlrable a character? 
But r>avid, though lie became a sheikh, began life as a little yeoman. No king within 
our memory has ever been a great author, ora brilliant orator, or an architect, or a painter, 
or even a musician. It is true that Julius Caesar was in military history a writer of the 
first rank. The people in general like the kings whom they can understand. One Great 
Mogul was a man of genius, and he was the only one who failed to keep Iris throne. 
How is it that we find among the dusty hand and head work of men who ruled ages and 
ages ago such choice literature, such grand sculptures and magnificent gold and silver 
gems on which have been engraved the stories of the age in which they were made? Do 
they not show a superiority over the magnates of the present age who rule over manv 
millions of people? Difference of residence js no sufficient explanation of this, for the 
Jews are still more widely scattered and keep their type; and wc can only suppose that 
the position of a king so promotes individuality that no type, either physical or mental 
has any fair chance of dominance. 

Although not a single vestige or scrap of any kind remains that would satisfy even 
the moet indulgent professor of physical culture that it was once a portion of a human 
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beiug, the evidence that they were located and lived for many hundred* of years iu cer- 
taiu localities, which are now covered with the dust and dirt of ages, is so well known 
that not a single doubt lodges in the mind of the true scholar, of the former existence of 
races of men whose abilities in every respect were equal, if not superior, to the people 
who now live upon this small earth. These emblems of our Order which come from the 
dark tombs of Egypt and Southern Arabia meau sowetbiug to us. They bring us truths 
and facts that we knew nothing of before. They instill into our natures a strong desire to 
know still more, and wlieu the work of the archaeologists has disclosed further knowledge 
of the past, it will draw us nearer to the answers to our numerous queries, which now ile- 
peud only upon the works which have been left for us to examine and decipher anil judge 
upon. But with all this sraatter of doubt, if any exists at all, we are satisfied that the 
emblems of our Order which have been so frequently discovered in places remote from 
all settlements and far away from points of commercial importance and traffie, but which 
bear witness of former life ami business activity, were indeed used in the work of the 
Mystie Shrine, although possibly under some other title, but bearing the same significance. 
And this was no less than 3000 years B. C., if not even further back, and into the almost 
unknown paths of the Dark Ages. 

The operations in the vicinity of Al-Molah, by the syndicate of the Society of Pre- 
historic Researches of Copenhagen, have lid to some interesting excavations. The relics 
discovered by the workmen date, in the judgment of the officers of the society, from the 
Iron Age. Bones, human and of animals, weapons, boats anil feulls have been discovered 
in the sands and underground formation of rock and silica beds, and although the loca- 
tion is three hundred and forty-five miles from the Red Sea, and no evidences exist that 
pny rivers con.iocted, at any time, with the ocean level, these boats were constructed in 
the most complete and strong manner, as if for rough service, and caulked with some 
material like leather. The planks were elin, but no trees of any kind now live in that 
vicinity, the only sign of vegetable life l>eing a little shrubbery in small patches, whieli 
struggles to gain release from the ever-chokiug sands and dust of a barren country. 
These boats, and the character of the iron weapons and trinkets and the shape of the 
sculls, suggest that the spot was occupied by prehistoric folk, and probably was the centre 
of commercial business operations. The many ornaments, made of iron, copper, and 
leather, whieh were found among heaps of material of various kinds, contained, more or less, 
marks of the emblems of the Mystic Shrine, whieh are familiar to the Nobles of the Order 
to-day. They are unmistakable proofs of the existence of the Order in that age. A few 
of these relics are uow in Copenhagen and Aarhuus, to be seen and examined only by 
men who are qualified to judge upon their merits and true value. It is to he regretted 
that no documents were found showing evidences of a langnage, there being nothing hut 
characters and peculiar marks and carvings of an indescribable nature. The Crescent, 
Urn, Moon and Stars, and rude attempts to produce illustrations of Scimiters (the latter 
evidently having been executed by children), are plainly visible. 

As no man can write in a language he has never heard, or whose written form he has 
never learned, an intelligent account of the life and character of these people cannot well 
be published. We can only look to science for an explanation, and many years will 
doubtless pass before we are given any data of a satisfactory nature. Critics might as 
wisely think of stretching their hands to the firmament as dream of the advent of an 
intellectual power, adequate to grasp the definite history of the buried cities of the East. 
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We are obliged to accept the writings, to called, and the collections of articles found in 
many out of the way places, and, with a certain quantity of fictional sentiment, come to 
conclusions that will satisfy us the most. The endeavor to be entirely satisfied with the 
collections so carefully and professionally selected as indicating the existence of the Order 
of the Mystic Shrine from 3000 to -1000 years B. C. would be like carrying ■» sample 
hriek as a representative of a great city. But we are so well convinced that it is a fact 
aud not a theory, that even the brick is not required as a confirmation. 

While such collections are especially profitable as a mirror of the past ages and an echo 
of what has occurred, they have made themselves impressionable through the vigor, afflu- 
ence and variety of the Anglo-American intellect which never hasteus conclusions, whether 
romposed of Teutonic or Celtic stock. What is the larger part of antique literature itself 
but a co-operative alliance for the performance of tasks too extensive for any single man ? 
Aneient authors, like moderns, fell to a certain extent into oblivion, but revived again in 
L ose whom they had influenced, and by whom the best part of their writings was pre- 
served, though mainly as ingredients in the works of others, often in an altered form. The 
Bible ami the Talmud, the Vedas, the A vesta and the Sagas are not the work of one man 
but of many men. CWs Commentaries have been used as historical authorities, but 
the works of those who have employed them have mostly passe. 1 awav, while the Com- 
mentaries remain as fresh as of old. But in the many jieeuliar hieroglyphics that have 
been plentifully found in all parts of the world, engraved on metal and chiseled out of 
stone, parts of the histories of countries., tribes a .,1 kings and rulers, little is found in- 
dicating any valuable literary matter of artistic form aud ,m,1,\s1,. There is a sucees-ion 
of strata through which the explorer for literature must drive his shaft. When lie finds 
l’latoi.i the uppermost stratum there is a good reason for not expecting him lower down- 
the lower strata having their indigenous pro. 1 nets too. The business of a collection formed 
on this principle is to exhibit not one stratum, but all, so long as oil deserve the name of 
literature. So, in looking at the exhibits of what are termed the history or literature of 
the times antedating the Christian era, we naturally find the lighter product in the earlier 
ages. And yet we should not be inclined to give undue credit to the days of Rousseau 
Bossnet, \ oltairc, and Mommsen, when the translations of the writings of the evideutly 
great men of prc-historic times have been comparatively incomplete, on account of the 
impossibility of the translators to understand the characters or alplialiets representing the 
language of those days fully and satisfactorily. They approach closely to the original 
but what is not understood might lie the poetry, the sentiment and pathos of the language’ 
so comparison as to what strata in which the literature of that special period may be found’ 
is difficult of execution. But what interests the true Shrincr is the one plain fact alone 
that the evidences of the existence of the Order prior to the Christian era are satisfying 
and absolutely truthful. The language far back may be crude anil imperfect, but it speaks 
to us with the same potent power as that of Ali in the year G44. The style of Herodotus 
or I hncydides is not needed. The consummate political wisdom of Alexander’s eom- 
jiainou in arms, Ptolemy Lagus, brings us no nearer to the truth and the plain facts. It 
is enough for us tout we know that our noble Order antedates all other organizations and 
societies, with possibly but one exception. 

The want of positive knowledge upon the subjects connected with the creation of the 
world and its subsequent changes, the many different races of men, the education of the 
peoples inhabiting the earth since its formation and earliest movements around the sun, and 
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tin? Iiek of actual proofs to substantiate the biblical narratives, with which we arc all famil- 
iar and which we have universally adopted aa the true veraiou of the creation for the want of 
any better explanation, naturally produce doubts of everything pertaining to the alleged 
doings of certain dynasties and 4, *eir rulers, and the lives of the prophets and seers who 
proclaimed their vision* and expounded their knowledge through Divine revelation. We 
are told, and are expected to believe, that Adam was an actual being and not a myth ; that 
the world was created in six periods of a thousand years each, ending with the birth of 
Adam, making the earth sixty centuries old when Adain appeared. This, however, is in 
accordance with geological data and the testimony of the rocks, and not in keeping with 
the Christian chronology, which makes the world only six thousand years old. u\ke all 
great characters in humau history, from Homer to Shakespeare, Adams life is shrouded 
in mystery. But none is more interesting, none haa been more writteu about, and none is 
less familiar to the average reader. No sophistry, no logie, no argument can explain the 
faet that the human race haul a beginning. All agree, theologically speaking, that his name 
was Adam — whether Christians, Hebrews, Mohammedans, Persians or other religious fol- 
lowers. The Egyptians and Darwin are elosely aligned. Both trace man’s origin back 
to the primeval mud and slime of the world. Wliat these tales were before the Hebrew 
prophets had cleared them of their coarse polytheism and given them purity and sanctity 
we may judge from the crude Babylonian stories of the Flood and of the destruction of 
Sodom. These were nature legends by wliieh the poets of the times used to try to explain 
the mysteries of nature and religion. 

It is not the intention or even the wish of the writer of this history of our Order to 
attempt to enter into the many questions which properly belong to others to discuss, or to 
give his personal views regarding the fanciful narratives, allegories and poetical fables 
which the accounts, both historical and mythological, have given ns to instruct and pos- 
sibly to amuse, but merely to make such allusions thereto as may be considered necessary 
to show the difficulty that encounters every attempt to obtain true historical data of the 
beginning of the acts and work of man, and the subsequent lines which one should follow 
to reaeh the beginning, or rather the original starting-point of the formation of the Order 
of the Mystic Shriue. That it was prior to the birth of Zoroaster, the Persian sage, is 
shown in his sacred books, wherein he writes of the supreme Ahiira* Mazda, suggesting to 
the mind of man the formation of a secret order, having as its foundation the punishment 
of the malefactor and the suppression of erime. A finely-drawn ritual accompanies one 
of these books (written on a course parchment in character sentences), as an appendix, and 
intended for the eyes of certain persons only ; meaning those who comprised the officials 
who did the work, so called, and who had authority to disseminate it only to those who 
were qualified to receive it. 

In a sort of cloister, a box made of cedar wood was found containing pieces of blocks 
of similar wood, blit colored in such a manner as to suggest their use in voting on the 
applications of petitioners. In this lx>x, which is now deposited in the Museum of Arts 
at Munich, may l>e seen the rudely engraved figure of a female with a hand completely 
covering her mouth, signifying silence. On the top and sides are other roughly carved 
emblems representing quite plainly’ a drawn scimeter, unfinished py’ramulsj and Arabic 
words signify in *r “strength and fury.” Ashes sufficient to cover a space equal to that of 
a silver quarter of a dollar of our currency occupied a corner of the box, which the scien- 
tific explorers explained was, without the least doubt, pieces of a wood which could not 
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stand the lapse of time, but whieh had crumbled into dust when exposed the air. Of 
course curiosity was at once shown by those who were preseut wlieu the articles were un- 
cart he I, but the secret will never be known. 

All writing began with pictures, but only the Chinese have retained them as the 
essential basis of their written language. The ancient Egyptians developed their hiero- 
glyphic!*, but allowed them to become debased uutil they became nothing to the eye or to 
tlii* imagination. Therefore, great difficulty is experienced by the many searchers after 
knowledge of the past ages, that the historians naturally expected to find in Egypt. The 
Chinese, however, liave preserved their written language as a priceless national heritage. 
The ideographs of China are written to-day os they were probably written long before 
the pyramids were built It has outlived a dozen dialects, and may live forever as the 
everlasting receptacle and portrait of a thought. There have been languages, without 
doubt, that have not been heard on earth for thousands of years. We sec them in the 
shape of pictures drawn upon anything that would be permanent, hut we understand 
them but imperfectly when found iu some localities, and easily when discovered in others. 
In hundreds of signs the picture is clear enough to be readily distinguished by an alien 
eye ; but the changes of languages, made so by the conquests of countries captured by 
jH*oples of a different tongue, have introduced many puzzles that defy solution, and we 
thereby lose much concerning the Order of the Mystic Shrine which would have other- 
wise carried as safely over the intervening chasm which wars and their subsequent effects 
have placed as barriers for oui advancement in these interesting studies. 

About 1560 years B. C. th» *e was a tribe of Arabs which inhabited the plains of 
Jasaphet, and the language of that time is readily interpreted by very many of the learned 
travelers who yearly make pilgrimages in that portion of Africa. But from that time 
turning back some three thousand years, the recently unearthed specimens of what were 
doubtless the means of human communication, have no possible system by which any 
knowledge can be gained of the people who inhabited those sandy regions, all within a 
circumference of five hundred miles, of their methods of obtaining sustenance or learning, 
and not even a guess would be at all admitted as coming within the smallest margin of 
correctness. This is applicable in that locality alone, for in southern Arabia the da' a 
which is almost daily falling into the hands of the explorers are translated without much 
trouble, and the evidence of our Order having been in trusty hands for many thousands 
of years, before the reign of Caid Ahmed Lalalie in 1560 B. C. } above-mentioned, has 
given us reason for rejoicing and for raising the standard of our attitude to-day as ante- 
dating all other Orders, mythically barring one, and of being the descendants of rulers 
and kings of undoubted ability and courage. They have left their traces in the mounds 
they have built, in the beautiful cities of palaces wh°rein they lived, their pleasure grounds 
and orchards, adorned with all the graceful charms which Saracenic achitecture had bor- 
rowed from the Byzantines, the lovely turfed banks of the Dijiah-Hiddekel, under a sky 
of* marvelous purity and in a climate which makes life a luxury of tranquil enjoyment, 
where was heard the thrilling of harp and lute and the witching strains of the professional 
Almah. And from afar come9 the sweet music of the A-la la-la Allah-la Allah coming 
from the sceuted halls of the Shriners’ home, and the signs and jauners and spears glisten 
and wave in a coufused mass of glorious splendor. 

In the Hall of Anthropology in the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, there have been installed many euriou3 and interesting objects, the result of the 
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J^ortli I mafic Expedition to Asia. Among the moot striking futures of the collection 
are a number of rudely carved effigies which lielonged to a leading Shaman, or Medicine 
man, of he G.lyak tribe. They were used as powers to ward od* disease and evil spirits. 
Two of these specimens are exact copies of the work of the Banl.aman Anil*, and ,epre- 
sent camels on which lay leather coverings painted with colora of red, giving the einbl.ms 
of our Order in plain aud unmistakable Arabic letters. In that region there were surely 
no signs of the terrible deeds of the Man on the Red Horse; no slaughtered babes and 
strangled women ; no ghastly sights of struggling men covered with blood and with dis- 
membered limbs and gory hair streaming in the winds. The White Man on the White 
Horse was always patent distributing his alms to the poor, feeding the hungry and 
e o ing the naked. The Red Horse had long ago tumble*! to his everlasting death, and 
peace brought happiness and long-lived pleasure to dwell forever in a land of honey and 
sweet bliss May it last forever and a day. The cross lies peacefully on the crescent, and 
religious liberty has been vouchsafed by the Mohammedans to the followers of the Red 
Cross, the Rose and the Crown. 

rw 0 *7 ° f . ‘ he On,0r e ' VC9 the date of its institution as the year of the 
f f *f" , ? ° rga “ iza,ion havin K ***“ 8 "gg«‘cd and completed bv the 

Mohammedan Kal.f Ah (whose name be praised). This was the Arabic service ami not 

mn.SjrTf tt W " ? m ° re ! >r0 °! S ““ be d!s P la >- et * »'ts origin was in Arabia, it is 
conceded that Egypt lias produced many startling evidences of the Order having lieen in 

fiill power.aml numerically superior to the Order as practical in Arabia, long before 

pln» A !.r aS Hut tl,,9 lt fact doC3 not »g»ify that its earliest formation was in 

E jpt although this is naturally claimed by the Egyptiau Order of the Mystic Shrine. 
The religion of the ancient Egyptians was a vast and complicated system of mythological 
ideas and mysterious rites and ceremonies. Astronomy and mathematics were extensively 

underVe* "i **" ^ ad "* P«>l’'< every nation 

l. l . Un, , a ", aC ?f ‘ °" 9 ' vore ' velw,me without question as to their origin, provided 

b T '7‘ J ” “ of ="'"«* — *» India, Syria, «nd « J 

parts of the world brought their contributions of creeds, ideas, rites, ami ceremonies, all of 

which were given their proper place and consideration in the great whole being grafted 

ZSiSur sys T r fEf T , As i,,e ™ ,c ‘-ms jhke 

biTe rem , f T ' “ ,r ar * S a,,d ficienccs > ■"<*>• be studied 

in the remains of those periods, ami the religions i, leas ami opinions kept pace with their 

material and intellectual advancement. In the age that was ruled over hy the fmmml 

time r" I* nil™ ^ ° f I l,arai,l ‘*» tl,e ,,at! °n bad reached its culmination, having at that 
time developed its system of worship of deified human beings. 

wonll r^t'L 0 '” “ ,e V 8,1 f,,n ° f ,,an - god3 »nd demons, that it 

Fcv. i.7 . ^ “P ace t0 de8cril * them, and the data are also imperfect, as the 

Egjpt a , priests invented a system of secret writing called hieroglyphic, on purpo-e ,o 
ej.iieeal their know le*lge from all but the initiated But within the l«t haH Unre 
!' aVe '7‘ 90 far dec, *P l, ered as to afford ns a fair knowledge of thrir 
such as ,? "T; oor 7 T 0, .' ies - The most pronounced type of hieroglyph ire, 

non. * i"^' i° f ?f ,rW ai,d Isis— nnd moon— contains matters of great im- 

of th" mrV h * 0ti n rf * “ *V yS,ie Shrine ’ be ' ng "° thing more tI,an a l )erfect revelation 
noun ,1, T» W '!‘ "' CrC ' en mUCh e " j0ye<l b - V ti,e “‘"didates, and which were pro- 

pound.. I to them in the same mythical manner. Appliances somewhat similar to those 
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now in uw were doubtless utilized, aud while it is hardly proper to insert herein the exact 
nature of them or the manner of their use, it may uot be out of order to merely mention 
the value of the rope as a medium to iusure to the candidates their safety under certain 
renditions. This is emphasized in the hieroglyphics alluded to, as there is very frequeutly 
fonnd, beautifully carved on stone, and even ivory, the hand of a man with a manacle 
around his wrist, firmly grasping the end of a rope which was probably made of tough 
grasses, but uniform iu size. 

A representation of Mount Arafat, from the top of which appears what might be 
called, in modern parlance, a “shoot the chutes” affair, signifying a system of rapid 
transportation, which in those times must have been necessaiy, as but few hours in 
the day could be used by the workmen on account of the excessive heat, and rapidity of 
action was most desirable. This was intended to convey to those who were familiar with 
the ancient customs of advancement in the Order, that the grounds arouud Xilopolia were 
of a nature requiring iu some localities, trans|iortation positive in its conception and 
realistio in its operations. This was no doubt an invention of Osiris, and we have been 
led to believe that he made the people of the Nile valley rich and happy, afterwards 
visiting the rest of the world with his blessings, chiefly agriculture, and the arts, musio 
and eloquence. And in the performance of these pleasant functions he made merry 
drank of the wines of Porotellis with moderation, and exhibited his innate qualities of 
caricature aud wit upon all occasions, which had the effect to drive away all sorrow and 
domestic troubles, and reinstate men to their natural qualities of prudent excesses and 
frivolous enjoyments. Ilorus was a son of Osiris and Isis, and was also a god of the sun 
and equal to the great Apollo. He is represented in the same manner as a child seated on a 
lotus flower, with his finger on his lips, and from this lie is called the god of silence. 
Around his neck is a nng of considerable size from which hangs a crescent, while 

"" „. 1,6 h ° ld3 a 800)11 U P°“ which » Pl®'n>y marked the motto, “Kuwai tta 
Qhadab, in Arabic. The crescent has been a favorite religious emblem in all ages, and 
ires adopted by our Order many centuries ago, and probably back into the unremem- 
bered cycles beyond the conception of man, and given to us now only in signs and figures 
Itis quite likely however, that the crescent might have been used by the “Order of the 
Crescent” which was established in 1790 by the Sultan Selim III, and conferred u,xm 
Christians for eminent service to the Turkish Governmeut, but as any organization has a 
nght to adopt any symbol that might serve its purpose, it is not especially significant that 
this emblem should have been selected. The representations of Osiris and Isis are 
numerous. The fiimons great sphinx is a statue to Isis, bearing her image, clothed in the 
national headdress, which has remained in fashion from most ancient times to the present, 
lhe modistes of Paris have never dared to make any uttempt to change it. Among the 
many symbo s of Isis the most distinct are these : A girl seated on a lotus, resting he°r feet 
on a bud, holding a whip, her head liearing a tuft of three leaves, and her body wrapiied 
in the sacred vestments, fitting closely with mauy folds; as queen of the ocean, Isis is 
represented on a coin as a girl holding the tistrum, and unfurling a sail ; around her are 
the stars of heaven, and in the distance the great lighthouse of Alexandria, the Pharos. 
When so displayed Iris was named Pliaria, the light of the mariner, and as such was 
placed on coins and medals ; as the mother of all living beings she is a woman se ated, 
nursing a boy, with a crescent on her head. The coins bear this symbol, surrounded by 
several six-pointed stars, each of which stars lias a disc in the centre. At Karnak there 
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were avenues of sphinxes, leading to the entrances of the great Temples, where hundreds 
of these mythological things were arranged in solemn grandeur, on either side of the 
paved way on which the initiated and the candidate /or the honors of the mysteries of the 
Mystic Shrine searched in procession. 

One of the most important symbols of the Order was the lotus flower, the most sacred 
flower of th r Nile, the emblem of the creation of the world, and of the future life, a 
beautiful reminder of their faith and hope in immortality and happiness beyond the tomb. 
The distinguished artist, George Ilerzog, who decorated the famous 44 Egyptian Hall,” 
in Masonio Temple, Philadelphia knew well his snbject Egyptology must have been 
his close stndy, for he has left nothing untouched that represents the many symbols of 
that wonderful country. 

A minute description of the offices and attributes of the populous pantheon of Egypt 
wonld swell several large volumes, and range throughout every de|»artment of nature, the 
earth aud the heavens. The priesthood was a separate and favored dais, whose duties 
were to keep the sacred mysteries of the Shrine, teach the popular theology, and perform 
the duties of the Temple, to which end they cultivated the arts and sciences, and exercised 
legislative and judicial power, and advised the Potentate. For many years the office of 
Potentate was hereditary, but it is an astonishing fact that at no time was any effort made 
to change the ritual, the signs, grips and words of the Order. They were religiously 
kept. One copy of the work combined the entire library of the Order, and that was 
kept in an iron box which was itself placed underground and in one of the tombs of the 
Pharaohs, the particnlar location being known to but two priests at a time, who were 
sworn to secrecy, and with the penalty of death in its most severe and terrible manner 
should the place be disclosed to any person, no matter what his position was. This book 
was found through the repeated searches of Prof. D’Alataba, but not before having ex- 
perienced the most terrible treatment from the Bakkata-Yusef, who fought every inch of 
the way from Jobad to Aram to prevent the treasure being sacrilegiously handled and 
taken possession of by a Christiau. Over ^wo thousand men perished in this venture, 
most of them through hunger and thirst on the sterile plains of Arabia. Blit the 
book in its entirety now rests peacefully in one of the steel sections of the Horoecus 
Attalli in Rome. It was offered to Pope Pius IX, but he positively refused to receive 
it or even to allow it to be brought inside the Vatican, for the reason, as he expressed 
it, that it was THE WORK OF THE DEVIL, MYSTERIOUS AND 8ECRET IN ITS ClIARAO 
TER AND UNWORTHY his RECOGNITION, notwithstanding its great antiquity. 

In the year 62 B. C. the Order was o|>cidy patronized by the very best of men, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the priesthood, who said that the generality of man- 
kind was too profoundly ignorant of such matters, and more especially of divine 
things, and was unable to understand the simple truth, it being necessary to present it 
in parables and symbols. That this was untrue was proven, after the Order had 
readied such a high position and the Temples flourished abundantly which produced 
a change of such marked popularity that people of all sects were admitted, but not 
without a most thorough investigation as to their efficiency and true merit. At that 
time the initiation was conducted with great deliberation, and with the most solemn 
and impressive ceremonies. The object was to lead the mind of the neophytes to re- 
flect upon the problems of life, duty, and destiny; the brevity and vanity of life; the 
certainty of death and judgment; on virtue and truth, their heavenly beauty and 
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brightness, as contrasted with the darkness and repulsiveness of vice and falsehood. 
The novice was instructed first, gradually, in symbols, and was advanced by degrees 
only towards the true meaning of the sacred mysteries. The most binding obligations 
were laid on the initiated, requiring a faithful discharge in Charity, love of his kind, 
and inflexible honor, as the most acceptable to the gods aud the most beneficent to man- 
kind. The candidate was required to pass a certain time iu meditation in solitude; 
frequent purifications of the body, hy certain prescribed methods, were also demanded. 
After this preparation he was takeu iu charge hy conductors appointed to lead him through 
the several ways, ascents, descents, turnings, dangers aud difficulties of the mystic journey of 
initiation, which was typical of secrecy, and of the march of humanity, upwards from 
the realms of ignorance and degradation towards civilization and enlightenment. They 
were prophetic of the Golden Age which has been looked for in eveiy nation as the 
result of culture and progress in virtue and morality, which shall guide all mankind in 
every relation, securing health, happiness and long life. 

The opiniou of all the ancient teachers of religiou was that future punishment was 
purgatorial, and therefore not endless, hut continuing only so long as there was need of 
its purifying service. It was a healing balm and not a bitter finality. The initiatory 
ceremouy as practiced at that time by the officers of the Mystic Shrine included lessons 
in its rites and symbols inculcating the value of sorrow and affliction as teachers of the 
soul, and the means of elevating it from the troubled life of the earth to the peaceful 
and hlessed existence in Elysium. It was their intention to impress upon the mind of 
the candidate the necessity of being full age, sound in body and mind, educated, cultured, 
and of fine qualities adapted to receiving these sublime impressions. The initiation was, 
therefore . great scientific, philosophic, religious drama, which had for its direct object 
the instu. .tion of the candidate, and indirectly his culture in the verities of religion, a 
personal accountability to God, himself, aud his fellow-beings, and a continuance of this 
state into the future life. In all their meditations they saw the shadow of the great unseen 
and mysterious ONE, who is present with every soul as its creator, preserver and 
beneficent help. Over the door of entrance to their Temples was engraved the sentence: 

“The Courageous Soul Which Travels Alone this Fearful Way, Without 
Hesitation or Timidity, After Purification by Earth, Fire, Water, and 
Air, Shall be Enlightened by the Glorious Mysteries of Isis.” 

It is known that, although the nature of the initiation and the ceremony of ’ostruction 
differed materially from the methods prevailing at this time, the actual secrets of the 
Order are almost Identical, including the signs throughout, the signs of recognition par- 
ticularly, the others being but very slightly different. On the occasion of the initiation 
of a distinguished person from a foreign country, the mystic tragedy of Osiris was en- 
acted, consisting of appropriate ceremonials, chants, processions, and parts by special 
players, altogether producing the story of the death, hurial and resurrection of Osiris, and 
the destruction of Typhon. The whole was a symbol of the contest between Good and 
Evil, and the victory of the Good after trial and proof of purity. The results of this system 
are to be discovered in the most wonderful remains of Egyptian art, and the written ac- 
counts of their achievements in science, some of which have not been more than equalled 
by modern researches. In astronomy, physics, and literature they were the admiration 
of the world, attracting the wisest and best men from every quarter of the earth, and 
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benefiting mankind Ity disseminating tbe truths of their system through ut the civilized 
nations. Greece and Home borrowed their clioioest ideas in art, science, philosophy, and 
religion from Egypt, ami through the Hebrews, Christianity owes to them much of its 
knowledge of the One God, all-wise, all-good, all-powerful. 

The Arabic pottery which was fouud under no less than fourteen layers of earth some 
of which closely resembles coal culm, at Mesaalah Doliked in 1849, is interesting fro... its 
material and designs. One pattern has a design painted on it, in blue and black lines 
and is similar to s,tecimens found in Egypt Some of them Itave inscriptions in the 
peculiar Coptic letter, and probably date buck as far as tbe age of Haroun al Raw-hid. 
The wall tiles of the Mosque of the Sakkara at Jerusalem ate of similar materials and 
also those of the W Mosque at Damascus. The articles of glass that have been dug 
up by Dr. Janies 1 . Sahn, of the Pans Museum of Cryptology, in the region around Fel- 
lah-al-Passis are htghly interesting as antiquities, as they prove the use of the material in 
ancient times. Ohjects in bronze, copper, and stone are quite numerous and highly inter- 
est, ug as specimens of ancient workmanship, and as showing some of the tools and instru- 
ments in use at the time of the two Himrns. Nearly one-half of these objects contain 
engravings or (Minting* showing the outlines of the symbols of our Order, and the words 
so well known by every Slmuer. The symbols found in the Egyptian Pyramids might 
be considered modern, in comparison with many that have been unearthed in lower Arabia. 
Even in the great Pyramid of Gizeh there were discovered in two instances, manifestations 
of the existence of the Order of the Mystic Shrine, and nlthough a few scientists were 
not willing to acknowledge their identity with the Older as it exists to-day, many learned 
men of Europe who have made it their lifework to trace back the histories of all secret 
orders and trades, in the hope of discovering their origin, have immediately placed their 
mark of approval upon these valuable specimens, and pronounced them authentic and 
original in every respect As eveiy scholar knows, this Pyramid of Gizel. is the laigest 
structure of any kind ever erected by the hand of man. Its original dimensions at the 
base were 764 feet; it covers four acres, one rod and twenty-two perel.es of ground, and 
lias been estimated by an eminent English architect to have cost not less than $145,200,- 
000. Internal evidences proved that the great pyramid was begun about the year 2170 
B. C., the time of the birth of Abraham. It is estimated that nearly 5,000,000 tons of 
liewn stones were used in its construction, and the evidence joints to the fact that those 
stones were brought a distance of about 700 miles from quarries in Arabia. What could 
the men of that period of time know of their destiny? Could they have imagined that 
these tombs would be opened and their contents bartered as curiosities and merely sjieei- 
mens of ancient works of skill, they would have cried as Turks do to-dav of the downfall 
of Islam, « It is IdsmH! we cannot resist destiny.” We might add, that the origin of 
h reemasonry is attributed by a few learned Masons to the time prior to the buildinc? of 
this Pyramid of Gizeh. 

Referring to the name of the order, the one under which the ceremonies are given in 
this country is strictly American, although the name of “Mystic Shrine” is well known 
in other countries. Jt is supposed to bear a significance to that of “ Mohammedan Bdia*h ” 
under wliieli the Order is known in the East. It is very likely that it has had many 
names, hut has allowed its secret services and peculiar ceremonies to nominally remain 
unchanged. A few additions have been made, to conform to the innovations which have 
crept into the Order during the past centuries, but the work of the original initiation has 
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been but slightly altered. It is quite well known that many of the ruling princes and 
kings of ancient Egypt, being ambitious to hold prominent positions in the Order, have 
changed the ritual to suit their fancies and the members’ desires, but as a rule tliey devoted 
their abilities mostly to matters of public iuterest rather than to secret organizations. 

Public office had many seekers iu those days, a custom that has been carefully followed 
way up to the present day. And yet, it is found that our Order has always been the most 
popular and the degrees veiy elaborate, which fact attracted many of the higher class of 
Arabians and Egyptians in those days. The life of a Potentate would be in many ways 
varied. As a local magnate, he might be called ujkui from time to time to take j»rt in 
the public business of his home He might have civil employment thrust upou hint, since 
no one could refuse an office or a commission assigned him by the king, but in the per- 
formance of it, it was his privilege to wear the iusignia of the Order of the Shriue prom- 
inently. His banners were made of the finest and most costly material, all by hand, and 
interwoven with threads of the purest gold, and huviug on both sides the designs and em- 
blems of the Order conspicuously displayed. Wlieu called upon to conduct a military 
expedition, his banners were never left behind. The Potentate of that time, apart from 
all extraordinary distractions, won Id have occupations enough and to spare, but lie never 
neglected the Shrine sessions. Amid alternations of business and pleasure, of domestic 
repose and violent exercise, of town and country life, of state and simplicity, lie would 
scarcely find his time hang heavy on his hands, or become a victim to ennui. An exten- 
sive literature was open to hitn, if lie cared to read ; a solemn and mysterious religion full 
of awe-inspiring thoughts, and stretching on to things lieyond the g.ivc, claimed his at- 
tention ; he had abundant duties and as many enjoyments. Though not so happy as to 
l>e politically free, there was small danger of his suffering oppression. He might look 
forward to a tranquil and reflected old age; ar j even in the grave lie would enjoy the 
attentions and religions veneration of those whom lie left behind him. 

Among the duties continually devolving upon him, the most important were those of 
chanty and of hospitality. It was absolutely incnmlxmt ii|M>n him, if be would pass the 
dread ordeal in the nether world, that during this life lie should lx* careful to “give bread 
to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, clothes to the naked, oil to the wounded, and burial 
to the dead.” It was necessary that lie should show towards men of his own class a free 
and open-handed hospitality. For this purpose it was necessary that, both in the town 
and in the country, he should provide his friends with frequent grand entertainments; and 
upon such occasious the most classical and refined taste was shown in the lavish decorations 
which were displayed, both in the interior and on the exterior of his habitation. These con- 
sisted in a great degree of symbols of our Order, although much of it wa« applicable to the 
trades, commerce, and to Persian sculptures and sta*-™* indicative of their greatness and 
value as factors in producing “ the sinews of war ” fot the domestic needs and public ex- 
penses. Tlie life of a Potentate of our Order at that time was oneof constant pleasures and 
happy associations. Music, dancing, the partaking of choice refreshments at all hours of 
the day or night, such as joints of meat, geese, ducks and water-fowl of different kinds, cakes, 
jmstiy, fruit, and the like, were at his command. As the Orientals ate with the use of 
their fingers, there being no knives and forks, spoons or even plates known at that «|>ecial 
period, it is somewhat difficult for 11s to imagine bow it could he done with any method of 
neatress or decency; but as there was plenty of water supplied bv the attendants, thev 
probably made themselves presentable after partaking of their continual banquets, and 
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ware reedy for the amusements which followed, such as die feats of jugglers and tumblers 
which were gone through with much dexterity and grace. 

In this connection it might be well to state that no profewion in Egypt, Arabia or 
Persia was considered as groveling or sordid. We look into the windows of the merchant 
who sells the latest invention for hatching eggs and are pleased ; and we watch the antics 
of the yonng chickens as they break the shells and make “their first appearance on any 
stage/’ some of which show at first nothing but their heads, others but half their bodies 
and others again come quite out of the egg ; these last, the moment they are hatched, make 
their way over the unhatehed eggs and form a diverting spectacle. This method of arti- 
ficial fecundity was known and practiced by the Egyptians hundreds of years ago, as de- 
scribed by Diodorus and Pliny. AH irregular ambitions w’ere extinguished, as every man 
was taught to sit down contented with his condition without aspiring to one more elevated, 
perhaps, from interest, vainglory or levity. From this source flowed numberless inven- 
tions for the improvement of all the arts, and for rendering life more commodious, and 
trade more easy. In this way, also, the formation of the Temples of the Mystic Shrine 
was begun and the buildings finislied under the absolute care and directions of the Poten- 
tates, who were generally State officials, and they took great pride in selecthig their prin- 
cipal architect to whom was allowed considerable latitude, and they exhibited their skill 
in every conceivable manner. Corneille le Bruyn, in his book of Travels, published 
many years ago, gives some interesting, topical allusions in distant connection with this 
subject, referring mostly to the doctrines of the “ Physiocrats,” the economic reformers of 
the mid-eighteenth century, who held that as all wealth is derived from agricultural sur- 
plns, agriculture should bear all the taxes and receive compensating State favors. 

The government which then existed was not of the broad-minded kind, as it adopted 
only the first proposition, forgot the second, and gave the revolution a fresh impetus. 
Then everything was changed. The soil had been made wonderfully fruitful by the in- 
undations of the Nile and the laborious industry of the native inhabitants. Large amounts 
had been annually paid out of the country’s treasury for the maintenance of the Shrines, 
bnt this ceased finally when this change was brought about, and it was maintained after- 
wards only by the contributions of its members. Many of the ;■ bles gave abundantly, 
while others who were seldom able to attend the weekly sess contributed sparingly. 
The Order never suffered for the want of funds, and the currei.. . x ponses were at times of 
a very extravagant nature, wines of the most delicate flavor, being used freely at every 
sessiou. Their traditional banquets were models of their kiud ; extensive, exjwusive and 
plentiful of the choicest delicneies and most carefully selected nutriments. 

It must be remembered that if Egyptian society under the Pharaohs, was not in some 
respects so advanced in cultivation and refinement as that of Athens in the time of Peri- 
cles, it was in some points both more moral and more civilized. Neither the sculptures 
nor the literary remains give any indication of the existence in Egypt of that degrading 
vice which in Greece tainted all society from the highest grade to the lowest, and consti- 
tuted a “ great national disease,” or " moral pestilence.” Not only was polygamy unknown 
to the inhabit of the Nile valley, but woman took her proper rank as the friend and 
companion of man. She was never secluded in a harem, bnt constantly made her appear- 
ance alike in private company and in the ceremonies of religion, possessed equal rights 
with man in the eye of the law, was attached to temples in a quasi -sacerdotal character, 
and might even ascend the throne and admiuister the government of the country. Woiten 
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were free to attend the markets and shops ; to visit and receive company ; to join in the 
most religions services ; to follow the dead to the grave ; and to perform their part in the 
sepulchral sacrifices. Generally speaking, the people of the present time liave erroneous 
opinions regardiug the life and character of the women in those days. There are some 
few historians and eminent psychologists who are not backward in expressing their opin- 
ions that women, at that period, assisted greatly in disseiuiuatiug the virtues and benefits 
of our Order among the best classes of educated people, and largely were teachers in the 
rituala and ceremonial work, while the men exercised their genius in concocting certain 
sections of that work whieli abounds in amusing features, to encourage the women in tbeir 
devotion to the Mystic Shrine. It is not shown that in the least extent were they allowed 
to be possessed with the secret words, signs or other private esseutials wherein the Order 
was made a secret one to men ouly. 

But if the sc1kk>Is wherein the scribes obtained their instruction were really open to 
all, and the career of scribe might be pursued by any oue, whatever his birth, then it 
must be said that Egypt, notwithstanding the general rigidity of her institutions, provided 
an open career for talent, both to men and women alike, such as scarcely existed else- 
where in the old world, and such as few modem communities can be said even yet to fur- 
nish. It was always possible under despotie governments that the capricious favor of 
the sovereign should raise to a high, or even to the highest, position the lowest person in 
the kiugdom. But in Egypt alone of all ancient States, does a system seem to have been 
established whereby persons of all ranks, even the lowest, were invited tocomjtetc for the 
royal favor. Merit secured promotion ; and it would seem that the efficient scril>e had 
only to show himself superior to his fellows, in order to rise to the highest ])ositiou but 
one in the empire. So women gloried in an equai clmnce with men, ami thereby became 
comrades with the ltest element of humanity. They were recognized as necessary in 
formiug and maintaining a striet rule of propriety in social life, and were esteemed for 
their innate good qualities and virtues. This fact will he somewhat difficult for people 
of the present day to believe or understand. Men are generally skeptical where there is 
the least atom of an opportunity given to them to become so. The opinion has prevailed 
for many years that the aueierit races of men were given to licentiousness and freedom of 
action, but by careful study it will be found that such a state of affairs existed only amoug 
the lowest classes of barbarians, no matter in what section of the world they lived. 

In the Mosques or Masjeeds of Arabia may be seen, as spoken by the Arabic tongue, 
certain precept3 posted on the walls, all tending to the advancement of morality and good 
conduct. These have been allowed to remain untouehed for almost ages, and are iuscrilied 
upon tough material that, through some lost art, was made imperishable. Mark the 
peculiar earnestness and phraseology of the following: 

"If thou art powerful, respect knowledge and calmness of language. Command, only to direct; 
to be absolute is to run into evil. Let not thy heart he haughty, neither let it be mean. Do not 
let thy orders remain unsaid, ami cause thy answers to penetrate; bnt apeak without heat, and as- 
sume a serious countenance. As for the vivacity of an ardent heart, temper It; the gentle man 
penetrates all obstacles. He wlm agitates himself all the day long haa not a good moment ; and he 
who amuses himseif ali the day long keeps not his fortune. M 

" Disturb not a great man ; weaken not the attention of him who !a occupied,” 

"Compose thy face, even in trouble; these are the people who sncceed in what they desire.” 

“ Let thy countenance be cheerful dnring the time of thy existence. When we see one depart- 
ing from the storehouse who has entered in order to bring hU share of provision, with his face con- 
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tracted, it *<>»• that hi* tomach U empty and that authority U offenaire to him. Let oot thia 
happen to lkM.“ 

•• A» for the ma* wiihuu* experience who lUtent not. he effect* nothin; whatsoever. He »ee* 
knowledge in ignores* < pauflt in lot* ; he commit* *11 kind* of error, always accordingly chooslnc 
the contrary of what it p dae worthy. He lire* on what is mortal." * 

It can truthfully be sai l that the Egyptian code of morals waa the grandest and most 
comprehensive of * vn to have existed among the nations of antiquity. TI>e 
student will seek in \ sin for nan y of the attributes of the prayers of Christian nations, 
and it is a notioeaM'- ;■ 1 .at the Egyptian had no conception of repentance; at the 

judgment which 1 m> ; p it he hMl of Oesiris, he based his claim for admission into 
the kingdom of tint p m i,non the simple fact that lie had not committed certain sins, and 
that he had feared tn*t v t I ho *ored the king, and had piously and prayerfullr treated 
his neighbor and gum 1 . him tL ;t had suffered shipwreck 011 the Nile. What a 

beautiful and easy reJ r tli> n m.c • ifession made him out as too good to live 
on this earth. lie obliged f » ^ that he abhorred fraud, theft, deceit, rob- 

bery with violent , 1 i-.nt y of * v er kind, nine of wantonness, and that be delighted in 
showing that he had v "ouged . .< m. ^ any way. He neither purloined the things which be- 
longed to his god, nor did he sky tl. acred animals ; lie thought not lightly of the god < f his 
city, and he never ciuaed him. lie honored his king, and neither wasted his neighbor’s 
plowed lands nor defiled his running stream. He judged not hastily, shut not his ears 
to the words of right and truth, sought not honors, never gave way to anger except for a 
proper cause, and sought not to enrich himself at the expense of his neighbors. Verily, 
he must have been a |taragon of superior excellence. Of one thing it is certain ; that he 
waa honest, true and faithful as a Potentate of our Order, and left large moneys in the 
treasury when he delivered his implements of office over to his successor. And that waa 
hundreds of years ago; and to-day, in mummified form, they are “ swathed in fine 
Sidonian linen, crossed hands folded oil the breast, there the mummied kings of Egypt 
lie within each painted chest.” 

•‘Gone a* evanescent eloudlands, Alp-like in the afterglow ; 

But these king* hold fust their bodies of four thousand years ago." 

“And a multitude of mummies in the swaddling clothes of death. 

Ferried o’er the sullen river, on and on stiii liastenctli.” 

“Night that was before Creation, watches sphinx-like, starred with eyes, 

And the hours and days are passing, and the years and eenturies.” 

“But these mnmmied kincs of Eirypt, pictures of a perished race, 

Lie of busy death forgotten, face by immemorial face.*’ 

“Pale and passive in flieir prisons, they have conquered, chained to death ; 

And their iineaments look living now as when they iast drew hreath. 

“Nothing dies hut what is tethered, kept when time would set it free. 

Zo fuifll Thought’s yearning tension upward through eternity.” 

Heinrich Brugsch-Bev, who translated the Epic of Peataur, ami g.ivo thrilling ac- 
counts ot the exploits of Haneses IT, about 1400 B. C., was a celebrated Egyptologist. 
He early became an enthusiast on Egyptian antiquities, visited Egypt twice to study them, 
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and subsequently published a periodical devoted to them. He was professor at Gottingen 
in 18G8-9, when, by invitation of tlie Khedive, he took the headship of the School of 
Egyptology in Cairo, and was giveu the titles of Bey and Pasha. He succeeded Mariette 
as keeper of the museum at Boulak ; later in the same year he returned to Berlin to 
lecture, and was made director of the Egyptian Museum there. He had been a member 
of the embassy to Persia in I860. His works on u Egyptian Monuments,” 41 History of 
u Hieroglyphic-demotic Dictionary of Ancient Egypt,” and other very valuable 
works to the student, are considered among, the most reliable of all histories upon such 
subjects. 

According to the Epic of Pentaur, Rameses II was a youthful king with a bold hand, 
a firm hek»rt, his courage like the god of war, Monthu, in the midst of the fight. 
Mightier than a hundred thousand united together. Terrible was he when his war cry 
resounded ; bolder than the whole world ; he was as the grim lion in the valley of the 
gazelles. No one dared to speak against him. Wise was his counsel. Complete in his 
decisioiw when he wore the royal crow i. His heart was like a mountain of iron. Such 
was Rameses Miasnun, the King. The tombs of Rameses III and of those who followed 
him have been visited and plundered in the name of science, and the collections which are 
heaped up in monumental piles throughout the world wotnd stock a thousand tombs with 
mu mmies and all the trappings of death. It makes very interesting reading to a small ma- 
jority of those who are now denominated readers. But the true scholar values every 
article that has been unearthed; everything that has been stolen from the very hands of 
the people who owned them by right of possession ; taken from their casements and tom 
from their hands and fingers ; rifled and pillaged without a single tremor. He values 
*hem and places them in his private cabinets, and tlieu labels them with scientific titles 
and glories over their possession. Future generations cannot commit sueu sacrilege over 
our remains for the simple reason that we could not similarly mummify the bodies of 
our fathers, mothers, aud children for future Americanologists to tear open and scatter 
around the world for the edification of the few who world look at our robes and ashes, 
and thereby satisfy a morbid curiosity. We are too ignorant and probablv will never 
take up with such customs, knowing s wc do what the final result would be, so we 
calmly submit to our own judgment that the art of preventing total dissolution is lost 
forever. 

It is a fact, not well known, that many articles, inscription-, engravings, etc., bearing 
upon the existence of our Order have been lost owin^ to the ^norance of the finders re- 
garding their special identity, but a sufficient num’oer of them has been saved to justify 
lhe belief that their use in the exemplification * the Shrine work was certain and bevond 
contradiction. It is unfortunate that no more of the professors of Egyptologv, Crypt- 
ology* and like scientific studies were or ar mvmlwrs of our Order. Our late Noble 
Pro!. Maxwell Sommerville, of Ln L ; Ter: ie, Philadelphia, lias given us in his pub- 
lished works more valuable iuformatio in this respect than anv other writer. He has 
shown to us that the work of the Roma s was by no raeaus finished with the construction 
of ths edifices and monuments it adorned their city on the Tiber. Wherever they 
colonized they took with them the *ame - kill that built Rome, as is demonstrated by the 
massive ruins that have been unear hod hi all places that were once under their rule. 
Even in the sands of the African desert, recent discoveries, he tells us, have brought to 
light remains of ancient cities, obvious! v mportant and luxurious, constructed with en- 
Vot. v. — 26 
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daring solidity. At Syracuse, on the coast of Southern Sicily, while en route for the 
laud of sands and oases, he stood upon the marble slabs in the auditorium of an ancient 
Greek theatre, a mute reminder of the architectural skill of an epoch even more remote 
than the remain., which he was about to visit on the oontinent to the south of the Medi- 
terranean. The scenic stage of that temple of mirth is still there ; the chiselled seats are 
in the auditorium. Where the happy throngs of bygone centuries sat in merriment and 
joy the traveler stands to-day, musing upon their disappearance. No vestige of human 
handiwork reminds us of their past greatness. Near by are the famous catacombs where 
are preserved the bodies of those of other days— constant reminders of man’s mortality. 
Through heavily vaulted archways, hy massive stone steps, the strange, silent, subter- 
ranean eity is reached. Fully dressed in sacerdotal robes, the remains of the departed 
brethren of the monastery are placed there attached to the walls and beams, side by *ide 
in the order of their demise, on their shrunken forms the robes of priestly office, on their 
heads birettas or mitres, according to their earthly rank. But no scarlet robes are seen, 
for the cardinals are laid in more imposing sepulchres. 

From thence Noble Sommerville proceeded on his journey, reaching in good time the 
port of Algiers, one of those exceptionally beautiful ports in countries of both hemis- 
pheres, each inhabited by a distinct nationality and each possessing some quality peculiar 
to itself; the Golden Horn at Stamboul, the citadel harbor of La Valetta at Malta, 
Stockholm, thickly studded with islands, Lislxm on the Tagus, Rhodes in Asia Minor, 
where once stood the Colossus astride the entrance to the haven, the Golden Gate of San 
Franeisco, and this port of Algiers. From the roofs of the houses on the Kasha, their 
windows, from gilded towers and minarets, the glistening rays of the declining sun come 
flashing back — mute salutations and assurances of welcome. Then came the journey to 
Kahylia de Djurdjura. If in the company of friendly Moslems you would repair at once 
to an Algerian Mosque, and on the way take a glance at this land of perpetual sunshine. 
You follow your Moslem companions willingly, almost blindly, like sheep, so many 
strange sights meet the view, and, in a maze of sight-seeing, pass through the busy world, 
whieh is, in the belief of the Mohammedan Arabs, a foretaste of Paradise. 

Iu this land all is decorative ; men on horseback are every where ; here comes a sheikh 
in gay attire riding a riehly caparisoned horse; mauy of the cavaliers carry long guns 
across the pommels of their saddles, the stock nd frame fairly loaded with arabesque 
designs in mosaic of ivory, bone, or brass, the *»*el also enriched with ornamentation, 
while the weapons of richer men are inlaid with beautiful metal work resembling da- 
maskeening. Here all men turn for their devotions and the multitude hastens across the 
public square bathed in genial sunshine. Then they enter the Mosque or Masjeed of 
Djainn el Kebir, the most aneient of Algiers, as is attested by a Cufic inscription which 
records that it was built in the 409th year of the Hegira — t. e. 1018 A. D. Here is 
where Lu Lu Temple, of Philadelphia, found the name of its new Temple building. 
Lu Lu Temple is the name of the organization composed of nobles of the Mystic Shrine. 
Masjeed Djama el Kebir is the name of the Temple building whieh they occupy. We 
leave Noble Sommerville to continue his long journey just as the devout worshippers arc 
reciting portions of the Koran, facing the East, Ixjcause Mecca is there. The worshipper 
begins by placing his open hands to the lobes of his ears, then lets them fall l>elow the 
waist at either side. Placing his hands on his knees, he inclines his head far forward, 
bending at the waist. Then falling upon his knees, keeping his hands in the same posi- 
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infant tv r V e L m0men ^ U°“ h “ heels ’ aud laat, y> feuding his lmuds on the floor 
in front ofhim, he bows until his forehead rests upou the prayer-carpet or mat. His 

prayer .n this posture is from the first sural, of the Koran. It is U( J 

corresponds somewhat to our Lord’s Prayer. ’ a “ a 

Oriental romance™ are plentiful. They tell weird atones of the past, and entertain 
their companions with improvised Ules which never fril to interest tlTltoner 

Lr'r 7 ;r,: U V he,r 7 “ hi,<0,y * and of the hod wllic h g»ve them birth. Prof 
Sommer vi lie dealt in facts only, and they are reliable and valuable. But th« » 

"o!Thti, h ' l h , “" , j °r f 0H *f lb “- - k». I,™ ««.!„ ,h. 

tion, which they do by relating the most grotesquely impossible incidents dilmhno. 
...h tile. „ 4 , “Atwto. which ‘JZLLi SZT£S 

'r n “" S ,h * i ' °" n ’ I* f ““ front the history rf the’slilL 

hi. r *• 

j-W*r hSog,*ihieh* 13HZL* “T 

lection of statues and other objects of antiquity which have been found in debris of the ll 

"ins? s Trn - f -^ - » a £ ssit? 2 

lauius Near hv ^ ,1 tue at Larnbe88a 18 «“« of the beloved physician jEscu- 

column constructed” by th^ZfluT ttel fTf T ^ *" ForUm > * 

latrines, whose **ts L w Tf 

the floor before them being decorated with fine mosaics representing aS.ak“ « n, ' e,Pcle ’ 
monuments and pedestals witl» • * • * - . . P re8enl,n g animals. Numerous 

n. “-«=• <*. 

everywhere, together with midv, which proUhly « ’ *" fo " lul 

with public demonstrations within the Temple The U.Tt Tl ^ ** conuected 
interest to the average Shriner all the , V ™ Ut b/ n ° means the ,ea8t in 
discovered in that vicinity nre the tablets 9 of different articles which have been 

the figures and artistic representations of the ^ons""^^ “T* . W, "" on !*™ remain 
use of as characteristic of the Order of the Mv«ti» <ji • ** 0 * W >,eh the ano,ent * mfl de 

while many others are familiar. * ^ ^ ° f tl,em are “ e " »• « 8 > 

ters across them, wl^tak^from m ''j C0,, '“ , . ning rode < J raw '"K* of crescents with scime- 

surface of the l„e, hy “ e ICretl ZZl °7 f «‘ «• 

searching only for coins Not l*iiK» i ,‘? n 0,1 Surety of Numismatics, who was 

of the attendants to keep nntil hte Irtv^l 1 7 "T*”’ ''' the ho ° k *° "« 
it in charge, however wl forlJ T J ^ 7" ° f ™e "»'• having 

further south, and it was nearly two° ° COI J 1 *’? ny ,not hcr caravan which was on its way 

was takcu up by Professor Eclivnr^ t ,n terest in its recovery 

the interest of ’the OrdT ofthcM i? » ^ Wh ° **"*** ,n ' 8 time l>bor in 

ceremonies while living nt Rakoosf ^ 8 ^ 0 ^ peculiar forms and 

some of the membere of the Order in' p •“ hav '"g quite intimate atquaintance with 

«■ ^ -H., stjStj: jz ht *“ ld ^ - *-» 
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is now in the Art Gallery at Marseilles, France. Translated extracts were taken from it 
by Miuister Doyle in 1885, but he had not sufficient time to copy the entire volume. The 
portion of it which he now possesses shows its close resemblance to the Koran, especially 
the Chapter entitled “ The Night Journey” revealed at Mecca. 

All historians agree that the population of Primeval Egypt was subjugated by the 
Pharaonic Egyptians. Their language with its Semitio elements shows that they must 
have come from Asia. So, too, does the knowledge of copper, which they brought with 
them. But it is the objects found in their tombs that indicate the particular part of Asia 
from which they migrated. The Egypt of Mencs aud his immediate successors made ui 
of the same seal-cylinder as that which characterized Babylonia, and, as in Babylonia also, 
clay was employed as a writing material, which accounts for so many imperfect objects in 
their sign language— many of the smaller pieces falling off by the least contact, leaving the 
surrounding figures almost as fine as dust. For this reason great care is exercised by ex- 
plorers who are familiar with this fact. An experiment was tried by Prof. Dal las-E vans 
whereby its success revealed some of the most important parts of history connected with 
the Order of the Mystic Shrine. Ingredients were used to harden the crumbling clays, 
the material used being common compositions which were always close at hand, but which 
were never known to contain the substauces favorable to such work, and it was discovered 
only by acci lent, the several portions having been left together one night while the travel- 
ers were resting, and in the morning it was found that they had hardened to such a de- 
gree that they could not be disconnected without the total destruction of the entire moss. 
Then the thought of the scholar and scientifio explorer wrought out a wonderful means 
for re-establishing the origiual pieces of clays which time and exposure had disintegrated 
to a considerable extent. It was used for the first time upon articles of inferior value, 
and its euccess clearly demonstrated its true value and that it could be used uj>on any arti- 
cles which had any sign of decomposition. When the newly discovered restorer wus lifted 
from the slab whicn contained, almost as fine as dust, the fignreo and signs, it did not 
bring with it one atom of the letters, but the slab had turned into its original state, and 
could be handled wit out destroying any of its originality. It was eveu harder than any 
of the mountain ledge stone in that section of the country. Thus was left to us one of 
the most valuable evidences of the ancient, if not actually antediluvian, existence of this 
Order. 

It must be understood that the reason clay wa s used iu Babylouia was that there was 
no stone of any kind in that country, and consequently every pebble was of value. The 
stone-cutters* art developed first in the Baby oniau plain, where pebbles were cut into 
shape of cylinders and engraved with figures and written characters. Clay, too, was liter- 
ally under the feet of everyone, nud twined of itself to suggest that the cylinder should 
he rolled over it, leaving on its surface 1 a permanent impression of the engraved characters 
of flic soul. In Egypt, however, the contrary of all this held good. I here, stone was 
plentiful, and clay, such as could be used for retaining an impression, was scarce. There 
was no inducement to cut the pebbles, which covered the face of the desert, into a peculiar 
form and employ them in the Babylonian manner, and only in a few places could eluy l>e 
found which was not loamy and mixed with sand. It is only from Babylonia that the 
use of the seal-cylinders could have originally come. It is only in the age of the first 
dynasties that the seal -cylinders were used in Egypt. As time went on it fell more and 
and more into disuse, until finally the scarab took Its place. It was mi suited for the val- 
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ley of (he Nile; the conditions which caused it to be invented in the alluvial plain of 
Babylonia did not prevail there. There are other facts, interesting only to the studious 
Shriner, which lead to the belief that the eulture of Pharaonic Egypt was derived from 
the banks of the Euphrates. The Pharaonie Egyptians seemed to have crossed the straits 
of Babel -Mandeb, carrying with them the weapons of metal with whieh they subsequently 
overcame the aboriginal inhabitauts of the Nile valley, and to liave reached the Nile 
itself in the neighborhood of El-kab and Edfer. That they must have passed along the 
southern coast of Arabia was first pointed out by Dr. Schweinfurth. Certain of the gods 
of Egypt were said to liave come from thence, like the incense that was burned in their 
honor, and several of the sacred trees were natives of Yemen, but not of Egypt, where 
they became extinct as soon as they were deprived of the protection of religion. 

That Bahylonia should have been the first home of the civilised Egyptians is a strik- 
ing verification of the Biblical account, which also makes the plain of Sliinar the original 
heme of civilized man. It is the second conclusion that may be drawn from recent exca- 
vations, and it i9 a significant fact that in all these researches that have been carried on, 
no important place has Iwen unearthed that did not present in some manner strong evi- 
dences of the Order of the Mystic Shrine having been a prominent institution, patronized 
by people of the highest authority, and at times and in some localities, in the most sumpt- 
uous and expensive manner, as heretofore remarked. In the clearing of the old Temple 
site at Abydo9 there were revealed, in a depth of about forty feet, ten successive Temples, 
ranging in age from about 600 to 6000 B. C., thus enabling the changes from age to nge 
through the whole Egyptian history to be seen. At one spot the separation of these buildings 
was an affair of anatomy rather than of spade work. The mini and brick wal Is were so com- 
mingled with the soil that incessant section eutting with a sharp knife was the only way 
to discriminate the brick work. Often only a single course of bricks or a thin bed foun- 
dation of sand was all that told of great buildings which had existed for centuries. The 
main results, as regards religion, are in the discovery that Osiris was not the original gtxi 
of Abydos. Khentamenti, god of the West, was honored here until the twelfth dynasty. 
The most striking change is seen about the fourth dynasty, when the Temple was aUd- 
ished, according to the statements of Prof. Flindres Petrie, and only a great hearth of 
burnt offering is found, full of votive clay snlistitnte9 for sacrifices. This exactly agrees 
with the account of Herodotus that Cheops had closed the Temples and forbidden sacri- 
fices. This materializing of history is made more real by the finding of an ivory statuette 
of Cheops of the finest work, showing for the first time the face and character of the great 
builder who made Egyptian government and civilization what they were for thousands of 
years after. 

In the royal tombs at Abydos, of Menes, the founder, there i * a large globular vase of 
green glaze, with characters of our Order inlaid in purple. Thus polychrome glazing is 
taken back thousands of years before it was previously k^own to exist. There are also 
several pieces of this age in the highest art of delicate ; .vory carving, es]>ecially the figure 
of an aged king, which for subtlety of eharaeter stands in the first rank of such work, 
and is comparable to the finest work of Greece and Italy. Around the king’s neck hangs 
* copper plate engraved on which are several emblems of the Shrine, showing that he was 
one of it* exponents, if not a Potentate of great power. Such technical fine art and pot- 
tery, of forms and material quite unknown in Egypt, also belongs to this remote age. It 
proves to be identical with that in Crete of the late Neolithic age. This fresh connection 
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illustrate* the trade chronology of the period A camel's head modeled in pottery takes 
back its relation to Egypt some four thousaud years. Hitherto no trace of the camel ap- 
peared before Greek times. The ivory carviug of a bear also extends the fauua of early 
Egypt. A great fort long known as Shuuet Ez Zebib is now connected with the remaius 
of another fort discovered between Sliunet and Coptic Deir, which is in the third fort. 
These buildings prove to have been the fortified residences of the kings of the second 
dynasty, whose sealings were found in the dwelling rooms of a later age. There are some 
decrees of the fifth aud sixth dynasties, and also the oldest example of iron yet known, 
which is of the sixth dynasty. 

In the tombs referred to there have been found invariably, without an exception, many 
articles to prove the early foundation of the Order of the Mystic Shrine. Varying some- 
what in character, as would be naturally supposed, with the paraphernalia used at this 
time, ocular proof of an undeniable nature has satisfied the most doubting mind that the 
ancients of Egypt, Arabia, and Persia practiced the cercmouies of initiation upon similar 
lines to those employed now in the jurisdiction of North America, varying only in the 
local application which the circumstances of the age found necessary. The form of the 
first section of the ritual is almost similar iu every respect This has been learned only 
by patieut and exhaustive examination and study of the many papyrus and stone articles, 
giving distinct portions of the work which were given hundreds of years prior to the Chris- 
tian era. It appears almost Incredible, but when the character and social standing and 
qualifications of the professional gentlemeu who hold the confidence and unconditional 
esteem of the faculty of the largest college in the world are considered, who endorse with- 
out modification the reports of the scientists who have devoted their :»me and talent, sacri- 
ficing health and sometimes life itself in carrying out their researches in the iuterests of 
science, would it not be presumptuous for us to hesitate in entertaining the same amount 
of confidence and accepting similar conclusions? There is no doubt, either, of the people 
who lived in these past eras possessing educational advantages that qualified them to suc- 
cessfully mbiiitain institutions of equal interest and importance as the Order of our day, 
which flourishes upon its own merits and shows no signs of ever losing its peculiar powers 
ami individuality. 

Here is an example of a hymn addressed to the Deity Surya, the Sun, translated 
almost literally. It could scarcely be excelled to-day in the excellence of its rhythm and 
the beauty of its poetio expression : 

Behold the rays of dawn, like heralds, lead on high 
The sun, that men may see the great all-knowiog god. 

The stare sllok off like thieves, in compaoy with Night, 

Before the all-seeing eye, whose beams reveal his presence, 

Gleaming like brilliant flames, to oatlon after nation. 

With speed beyood the keo of mortals, thon, O Sun, 

Dost ever travel on, conspicuous to all. 

Thou dost create the light, and with it dost illume 
The uoiverse eotlre ; thou risest io the sight 
Of all the race of men, and all the host of heaven. 

Light-giving Varuna I Thy picrciog glaoce doth scan 
In quick succesaioo ail this stirring, active worid, 

And penelrntetb, too, the broad ethereal space, 

Measuring our days and nights and spying out all creatures. 

Surya with flamiog locks, clear-sighted, god of day, 
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Tliy seven ruddy mires bear on thy rushing car. 

With these thy self-yoked steeds, seven daughters of thy chariot. 

Onward thou dost advance. To thy refulgent orb 
Beyond this lower gloom and upward to the light 
Would we ascend, O bun, thou god among the gods. 

As an accompaniment to this hymn may here be mentioned the celebrated Gayatri. 
It is a short prayer to the Sun in his character of Savitri or the Vivifier, and is the most 
sacred of all Vedic texts. Though not always understood, it is to this very day used by 
every Brahman throughout India in his daily devotions. It occurs in the Rig-veda, and 
can be literally translated as follows ; “ Let us meditate on that excellent glory of the 
divine Vivifier. May he enlighten our understandings.” May we uot conjecture, with 
Sir William Jones, that the great veneration in which this text has ever been held by the 
Hindus from time immemorial, indicates that the more enlightened worshippers adored, 
under the type of the visible sun, that divine light which alone could illumine tiieir in- 
tellects? In the making up of history, the farther back we go, the more we run into 
myths, and the generally accepted versions of the doings of kings and rulers of all kiuds, 
including Potentates and Rabbaus, must be accepted as requiring seasoning of a somewhat 
saline character. But when we come across buried cities, one on top of the other and so 
down ad libitum, and uncover the languages of remote ages and find therein documentary 
proofs of certain things which, by translations, are absolute evidences that the writers or 
sign figure rs or carvers were men of great knowledge and wisdom and capable of deeds 
of an exalted character, we cannot form our judgment upon such matters other than that 
the revelations shown us are truths and not myths. 

The Mystic Shrine could readily have existed 2500 years B. C. as well as at the time 
of Kalif Alee, the supposed originator. He was a very wise man and a great reader of 
ancient history, and was doubtless better informed upon the data connected with this Order 
than he would be willing to acknowledge. His selfishness and ambitions were well known 
by the people of that age, and it is conceded that he wished to pose as an originator and 
not a copyist, which fact allows us to believe that he delved deep into ancient lore when he 
assumed the revival of the Mystic Shrine. We cannot justly interpret the religion or exact 
character of any people, unless we are prepared to admit that we ourselves, as well as 
they, are liable to error in matters of faith, and that the convictions of others, however 
singular, may in some points have been well founded ; while our own, however reasonable, 
may in some particulars be mistaken. The creeds of the past "superstition” and the 
creeds of the present day " religion” may not lie synonymous, but tlier are reasons for 
believing them such. It is *he task of the Divine to condemn the r >rs of antiquity, 
and of the philologists to account for them. Read, therefore, with pat nee and human 
sympathy , the thoughts of men who live without blame in a darkness they eonld not dis- 
P”j remetn J>er that, whatever charge of folly may attach to the saying, “ There is no 
God, ’ the folly is prouder, deeper and leas pardonable in saying, “There is no God but 
for me. ’ Myths are not even the second cousin to facts. “Truth is mighty and will 
prevail,” is as applicable in this connection ns in any other. 

In its simplest meaning, a myth is a story with a meaning attached to it other than 
it seems to have at first; and the fact that it has such a meaning is generally marked by 
»me of its circumstances being extraordinary, or, in the common use of the word, un- 
natural. If we say that Hercules killed a water serpent in the lake of Lerna, and if we 
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understand nothing more than that fact, the story, whether true or false, is not a myth. 
But if in relating it this means that Hercules purified the stagnation of many streams 
from deadly miasmata, the story, however simple, is a true myth. If, iu saying that 
Hercules purified a marsh, it is intended that he contended with the venom and vapor of 
envy and evil ambition, whether in other men’s souls or iu his own, and choked that 
malaria only by supreme toil, we might believe tliat this serpent was formed by the god- 
dess whose pride was in the trial of Hercules ; and tliat his place of abode was hy a 
palm tree; and that for every head of it that was out off two rose up with renewed life ; 
and that the hero found at last he could not kill the creature at all by cutting its heads 
off or crushing them, but ouly by burning them down ; and that the midmost of them 
could not be killed that way, but had to be buried alive. 

It is very necessary, iu reading traditions of this kiud, to determine, first of all, 
whether you are listening to a simple person, who is relating what, at all events, he 
believes to be true, or to a reserved philosopher, who is veiling a theory of the universe 
under the grotesque style of a fairy tale. To deal with Greek religion honestly, we must 
at once understand that this literal belief was, in the mind of the general people, as deeply 
rooted as ours in the legends of our own sacred book; and that a basis of unniiraciilous 
event was as little suspected, and an explanatory symbolism as rarely traced by them as 
by us. The story of Hercules and Hydra wa 3 , to the general Greek mind, in its l>est 
days, a tale about a real hero and a real monster. Not one in a thousand knew anything 
of the way in which the story had arisen, any more than the English peasant generally 
is aware of the plebeian original of St. George ; or sitp|Kisos that there was once alive in 
the world, with sharp teeth and claws, rea 1 : ,t h 1 very ugly flying dragons. On the other 
hand, few persons traced any moral or symbolical meaning in the story, and the average 
Greek was as far from imagining any interpretation like that, as an average Englishman 
is from seeing in St. George the Red Cross Knight of Spenser, or in the dragon the spirit 
of Infidelity. But, as John Rnskin says, there was a certain undercurrent of conscious- 
ness in all minds that the figures meant more than they at first showed; and, according 
to each man's own faculties of sentiment, lie judged and read them; just as a Knight of 
the Garter reads more in the jewel on his collar than the George and Dragon of a 
public house expresses to the host or to his customers. To the mean person the myth 
always meant little; to the noble person, much ; and the greater their familiarity with it, 
the more contemptible it became to one, and the more saered to the other; until vulgar 
commentators explained it entirely away, while Virgil made it the crowning glory of his 
choral hymn to Hercules, who was the perpetual type and mirror of heroism and its 
present and living aid against every ravenous form of human trial and pain. If we 
have to accept everything we hear and read alwmt that apjienra to ns mysterious or fan- 
tastical, os myths, we have lint little among the things of ancient origin that would satisfy 
us, or that would warrant ns to study or investigate. It may be easy to prove that the 
ascent of Apollo in his chariot signifies nothing lint the rising of the sun. But wlmt does 
the rising of the snn itself signify to 11s? It means daily restoration to the sense of 
passionate gladness and of perfect life, and we plan our lives accordingly. There is not 
one scintilla of thought in onr minds that the Order of the Mystic Shrine is a myth, or 
that its early foundation rose from any such inconsistencies or poetical sentiments. It is 
n living fact, dressed in a manner to suit certain conditions and maintained for the good 
it accomplishes and the virtues it inspires. 
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Evidence in accumulating that the same literary culture which prevailed in Egypt 
aud western Asia had extended also to the peniusula of Arabia. The Exodus from 
Egypt took place during a highly literary period, and the j>eople who took part iu it 
passed from a country where the art of writing literally stared them in the face, to another 
country which had been the center of the Telel-Amarna correspondence and the home of 
Babylonian literary culture for unnumbered centuries. So when we come across such in- 
scriptions with cuneiform characters we know just what they mean. From time im- 
memorial the land of the Pharaohs has been a land of writers and readers. At a very 
early period the hieroglyphic system of writing had been modified into a cursive hand, 
the so-called hieratic ; and as far back as the days of the third and fifth dynasties famous 
books had been written, and the author of one of them already deplores the degeneracy 
and literary decay of his own time. The traveler up the Nile, who examines the clifis 
that line the river, cannot but be struck by the multitudinous names that are scratched 
upon them. He is at times inclined to believe that every Egyptian in ancient times 
knew how to write, and had little else to do than to scribble a record of himself on the 
rocks. The impression is the same that we derive from the small oljccis that are disin- 
terred in such thousands from the sites of the old cities. Wherever it is possible, an in- 
scription has beeu put upon them which, it seems taken for granted, could be read 
by all. Even the walls of the temples and tombs were covered with writteu texts ; 
wherever the Egyptian turned, or whatever might I* the object he U9ed, it was difficult 
for him to avoid the sight of the written word. Whoever was born in the land of Egypt 
was famili'iriml with the art of writing from the very days of his infancy. This does 
not refer to the antediluvian ages. As heretofore expressed, so little has been uncovered 
by which any positive facts can be obtained bearing upon the methods of living, etc., in 
those |>eriods, that very little reliability can be placed upon the translations offered by 
the historiaus aud antiquity delvcrs, and we can only make our own calculations aud sur- 
mises from the data obtained by them. Our surmises regarding the existence of our 
Order are apt to be as eorreet as the versions of the Bash tees, whose narrow compass of 
educational privileges prevented them from leaving for nations yet unborn, other than a 
superficial knowledge of whom their tribes were composed. The mystery of their exist- 
ence is interesting, hut provoking to those who would know more of their habits and life 
work. 

It is believed that California is about to contribute to science one of the most important 
palaeontological discoveries of modern times. There has been received at the State Uni- 
versity a shipment of limestone, in which is said to be imbedded bones of reptiles of a 
description long ago vanished from the face of the earth. On a table in the University 
is a molding of some extinct creature with countless ribs and a remarkable leugth of 
backbone. It is of the saurus tribe, undoubtedly, but it is not an ichthyosaurus, nor a 
rhnmphorliynchns, nor a scelidosaurus, nor any known specimen of the tribe. The work 
of examination is under the direction of John C. Mcrriam, assistant professor of palaeon- 
tology and historical geography at the 44 University of California” who recently returned 
from the fossil fields of Oregon, where perfect specimens of entirely new species have been 
discovered. He said that when once freed from their veiling of limestone the hones will 
disclose, to an absolute scientific certainty, the structure of the great saurian?, and either 
upset or establish completely the famous theories as to what these reptiles with the unpro- 
nounceable names were like. Several other matters of a very special and secret character 
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will be submitted when the reports are read/ to be handed in to the faoHt y of the 
University ; something of the order of secret societies, their modes of applying knowledge 
pertaining to their several private assemblies, to the initiates, and from what little has 
been gleaned from Prof. Merriam, it is safe to say that something more wonderful than 
any of the revelations heretofore mentioned will be made public, hinting that the Order 
of the Mystic fthrine will receive its greatest surprise when the papers now being pre- 
pared are brcaght out for the benefit of science, and all of this is within the borders of 
our own country. 

From importaut revelations recently exposed, many of the theories of the higher 
critics will be upset, as it has been discovered that laws closely resembling those ascribed 
to Moses were the law of the land in the time of Abraham, a thousand years before the 
great legislator was born. It is agreed that Abraliam lived 2250 B. C., while Moees did 
not live earlier than the thirteenth century B. C. From Persia comes the disooveiy at 
the hands of M. J. de Morgan of a great stone stela bearing on one side a picture of 
Hammurabi receiving the laws from Shamash, the sun god, and on the other side 280 
laws put in force by this monarch of almost prehistoric ages. These laws constitute the 
earliest code of human laws now known, and cannot (ail to awaken widespread interest, 
not only among Bible students, but among all who are interested in tracing the beginnings 
of civilintion. It is more than surprising that 4300 years ago society was so far ad- 
vanced as to be possessed of laws implying social relations of a complexity approaching 
those of our own day. The fact of the existence of these laws must broaden our con- 
ception of the history of mankind, and extend the liorixon of our understanding of human 
progress. The discovery of this stela in Persia, instead of in Babylonia, is explicable in 
the light of the recent discovery of the dominance of the ancient Elamite kings over 
Babylonia. When these early monarchs of aucient Persia, or Elam, as it must have been 
called then, took possession of the fertile land to the southeast, they carried away to their 
capital the finest monuments that they could find in Babylonia, and among these was this 
remarkable stela of Hammurabi, as well as one still older, dating from 3000 B. C., erected 
l>y Naram Sin. 

The older stela has also been found by the French expedition to Susa, and is a strik- 
ing presentation of the mighty conqueror in the act of dispatching his foes, while his re- 
tainers bring up the rear. The laws of Hammurabi are given in full, but want of space 
prevents placing them in these columns. This great body of law was promulgated by 
the founder of the first Babylonian dynasty, in the twenty-fourth pre-Christian century. 
When we come to the law itself we are startled by its resemblance to the Mosaic code. 
The verbiage is almost identical in many instances. Here is the law of “an eye for an 
eye ” as given in the Babylonian code : 

“ If a man put out the eye of any one his «?ye shall be put out.” 

“ If a man break the limb of any one his limb shall be broken.” 

“ If a man knock out the tooth of any one his tooth shall be knocked out” While 
in the Bible we read : “Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, baud for hand, foot f ~>ot, burning 
for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.” Exodus XXI, 24 r 25. \e similari- 
ties are so plentiful that it would be unnecessary to repeat them to establish ' a fact, that 
in all the history ui the last century has so interesting a discovery been made as this of 
the laws which underlay the Mosaic code. This comes so direct, and from such a respon- 
aible source, that its truthfulness cannot 1* morally questioned. And these have come to 
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light in just such a manner and from equally as reliable a source, as the information pre- 
sented to us relating to the discoveries relative to the Order of the Mystio Shrine. Thera 
is no difference either in the localities or the age, so we look upon it as being authentic in 
every particular. 

A statuette of ivory more than 4500 years old was found by Prof. Flindres Petrie 
among the “Ten Temples of Abydos” which he managed to preserve. While groping 
in the thick, brown organic mud of a rubbish hole, he lifted out, one by me, the priceless 
examples of glazed work and ivory of this earliest age of great art — au art of which we 
have never understood the excellence from the traces hitherto known. The ivory was 
sadly rotted, and could scarcely be lifted without dropping asunder iu flakes. So when 
he found that he had touched a piece it was left alone, and the other parts were cleared, 
until at last a patch of ground was left where several pieces of ivory had been observed. 
Cutting deep around this, he detached the whole block of sixty or eighty pounds of earth, 
and had it removed on a tray to his storeroom. There it dried gradually for two or three 
weeks, and then with a camel’s hair paint brush he began gently to dissect it and trace the 
ivory figures. Not a single piece was broken cv spoiled by thus working it out, and noble 
figures of lions, a l>ear, a large ape, and several boys came gradually to light. Suddenly 
a patterned robe and theu a marvelous face appeared in the dust, and there came forth 
from his 4000 years’ sleep one of the finest portrait figures that has ever been seen. A 
single photograph can give but little idea of the subtlety of the face and expression which 
changes with every fresh light in which it is seen. Wearing the crown of Upper Egypt, 
and clad in his thick embroidered robe, this old king, wily yet feeble with the weight of 
years, stands for the diplomacy and statecraft of the oldest civilized kingdom that we 
kuow. No later artist of Egypt, no Roman portrait maker, no Renaissance Italian has 
outdone the truth and expression of this oldest royal portrait, coming from the first dynasty 
of Egypt. We would hardly dare to even suggest that some of the figures so plainly 
shown thereon had, in some measure, the traces of a secret Order which might have been 
associated with that of the Mystic Shrine. It would be thought by some sjiecial set of 
historians to be presumptuous, and yet there was sufficient evideuee to prove it had the 
figures not have given equal evidence that they might have been suggestive of another 
secret organization, which probably thrived at that time, and was worthy of having its em- 
blems carefully and artistically engraved upon ivory. Wc make no positive claim in this 
connection, but are willing to wait until some further discoveries are made of equal value 
in the same locality, before taking np the question for a final conclusion. 

It would naturally be supposed that the most valuable information of the early history 
of the Order could be obtained in the Iwrder towns of Arabia, blit this is not a fact. 
More reliable knowledge can l>e learned iu the countries occupied by the tribes of Bal- 
stads, viz. : Abides, Yakoba, and El Obied. In the capital of Ashantee-Baldouin — called 
in ancient tiling Bagshad— the people hold that the true name of the Order is El-Bach, 
Machi, and insist upon arguing with every traveler who wears the Shrine lintton, to the 
effect that they hold indisputable evidence of it in their collections of ancient origin, and 
they will go many miles on foot to obtain a cop])er plate upon which, they say, is the name 
of the Potentate of one of the oldest organizations of Mystic Shriners about which any- 
thing is known. The name ts presumed to have been placed there by the Potentate him- 
self. It is perfectly legible, and is as follows : “ Bajada-Rachid-Farjala.” Aronnd the 
name has been engraved, doubtless many hundreds of years after the inscription and 
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autograph of tha ruler waa placed thereon, various scrolls aud somewhat iantastio figures, 
but what they reprwent is unknown. This copper plate i* securely kept in a marabont’a 
tomb. This tomb is to the inhabitants of tlie town, especially the women, of greater 
value than this world's riches, and renders the squalor of the town or village of no im- 
portance, for it is their belief that reverence of such a shrine insures a reunion with the 
saintly spirit of that holy one in the life beyond the tomb. At the resting place of these 
sacred remains not only do the residents religiously assemble, but devout Arabs from 
many distant oases, whose departed parents were ordinary men, often come to kneel at its 
rude portal. 

The European Philosophical Society made a preliminary re|K>rt recently upon the 
disooveiy of some documents in an iron globe, the dimension of which globe is exactly 
five feet and two and a quarter inches in circumference. In the locality where the globe 
was found were many small pieces of broken stone, peculiar shaped pieces of flint aud 
other material entirely foreign to anything else usually seen in that section of the country. 
The weight of the globe was 229 pounds avoirdupois. The broken fragments of a stone 
statue were scattered within a radius of twenty-five feet, and Prof. Ketchener, who was 
at that time returning from Hierakonopolis, where extensive and valuable finds had been 
made, was of the opinion that the 3phere wa3 undoubtedly originally placed within the 
statue for some good reason. The many fragments alluded to were patiently and care- 
fully gathered together aud adjusted with an extreme nicety, occupying seven weeks in 
the process. When finished, there appeared to be au aperture in the side and within the 
folds of the toga which covered the entire form, that would permit the placing of the 
globe therein. The height of the statue, from the base to the top of the Aeadgear, was 
eighteen feet and two inches. In Septem!>er, 1903, a partial translation of the writings 
had been made and passed over to the faculty. Reference was made therein of certain 
signs and words, distinct and by themselves, which were of a secret nature, thought so to 
be on account of the other lettering and figures being plainly understood. Noble Dr. 
Samuel J. Pollock, a member of a Temple of the Order iu Damascus, was present at the 
time the report was read, and wrote au article upon this discovery which was very inter- 
esting. He is of the firm belief that the statue and its contents were connected in some 
manner with the hidden secrets of the Mystic Shriue, which had mysteriously disap- 
peared, so the history of Charles Gatehell, LL.D., stales, and the subsequent restoration 
of them by the municipal authorities of Tlurogad, by the assistance of three priests who 
held the confessions of quite a large number of the officers of the Temple at Negre, gave 
good reasons for the faith which Dr. Gatehell entertained, that the papers found in the 
globe were the original secret forms of initiation and the ritual of the Order, but which 
the wise savants were unwilling to disclose. That a Temple once stood near this spot is 
generally believed. 

It will be interesting to account for the presence and source of a lake in this other- 
wise arid region. Of the sunlight and heat there is a superabundance. It has long 
since been suggested, that there is a subterranean channel of water by which the Mediter- 
ranean Sea connects with Lake Medjerja southeast of Teroacin. On the islands and the 
shores are rushes and tamarisk bushes and trees, similar to those of the salt lake near 
Temacin. These Mohammedans of this land, the Brahmins of India, and the Buddhists, 
one of the most numerous religious denominations on this earth, liave each and all during 
many centuries enjoyed just such assurances of the reasonableness of their faiths as we 
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Christians. Their Order is to be admired as they silently express their trust in th« 
mediation of their sacred dead, whom they believe can and will intercede for them. They 
are as earnest in their devotion to the secret associations to whieh they belong, as when in 
their most emotional moments at their shriues in prayer. Almost immediately outside of 
this special spot is a dreary, briny cliott, which appeared to be a vast lake, but immedi- 
ately beyond this is a section rieh in outcropping fragments of niica, and selenite, the 
transparent crystallized variety of gypsum, whieh ill the sunlight sparkles like so many 
diamonds, '"here are also numerous opaque ervstnls of alabaster. Excavations are being 
made in this region with the hope that the foundation of a Temple may be unearthed, 
when an eager attempt will I* made to find still more, to verify the impression that evi- 
dences will be found of the former existence of our Order in that section. If this is 
found, it will then be definitely decided that it was governed by officers whose names are 
quite familiar to students of the Bible, all of whom lived in aneient Caluch, in the land 
of Shinar, mentioned in Genesis x, 10 . Dr. Pollock states that the priest who prepared 
the tablet, and whose name apjiears in four different places thereon, lived during the time 
of Belshazzar, and was a scientist of no mean distinction. One of the tablets was exam- 
amined by Professor Hogarth, of Glasgow, and lie avers that there were certain lines 
which ap|>eared to have been stamped on the top in honor of kings who lived long before 
the time of Abraham. He also states, that this adds many thousand years to his pre- 
viously estimated opinion regarding the age of our planet, and the argument of Genesis 
appears to him now to lie materially strengtliened. 

Near the small village of Souk-el -A rha the beginning of the kingdom of Nimrod is 
evident. One particular piece of Imked elay gave information connected with the Mystic 
Shrine. The characters thereon inscribed, and the strange hieroglyphics, serve to con- 
vince those to w r hora they were explained that mystio ceremonies, signs, grips, and sig- 
nificant words prevailed, resembling those of the present time, and that each Shrine was 
d ‘plicated to a distinct god, t. e., Bel, whieh was supposed to be the only god wor- 
shipped at that time. A small, truncated cylinder was taken from under the roots of a 
tree, which contained a few articles, excellently preserved and marked with cabal istio 
signs which could not be well deciphered, hut whieh appea.'ed to lie familiar to one of the 
guides who had been taught the meaning of them by his greatgrandfather, a former resi- 
dent in that vicinity, and under no promise or threat could lie be prevailed upon to say a 
word about them, merely plaeing the index fingers of both hands across Ills mouth and 
making a guttural sound. Enough, however, was gleaned from him later by plain deduc- 
tion, that our Order, its firm laws and extreme ]>ena1ties which maintained among the 
people of former ages, prevented him from conversing u|K>n the subject. On a large 
vase, shaped like a heart, and also on a small eup, were seal impressions in day, some- 
what similar to the sci meter and erescent acknowledged to-day as emblems of our Order. 
Sargon lived 3800 B. C., and Lugalzaggisi, one of his predecessors, is on record as having 
conquered the then known world, which embraced the territory from the Persian Gulf 
to the Mediterranean Sea, as early as 4500 B. C., and he was without question not the 
first king who presided over that country. And here, within a circumference of but two 
miles, were fonnd valuable, historical and reliable records, prepared probably for the 
knowledge of the coming ages. 

Not only has there been unearthed in that portion of the world, evidences that the 
people of remote antiquity were advanced far beyond what has been the generally accepted 
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id« “poo thi» •object, bat #vea oa the Wwtern hemisphere equally wonderful dkcoverie. 
out# been opened up, tending to show tbnt many eecret societies were intitnt«d and 
flourished many thousand yean prior to the visit of Columbus to these shores. In Peru, 
Chile, British Guiana aud Mexico, scripts and sculpture have been found daring noeut 
years, which bear proof of the Order of the Mystic Shrine having oocupied Mosques of 
their own, for the sole purposes attached to the services incident to the admittance of 
members and the transaction of business connected therewith. And this was, at least, a 
thoiwa^ years ago, n dates attached to pmchmeuU now iu the hands of the Archwo- 
logical Societies of Lima and the City of Mexico readily show. One of these documents 
contains the signature of the Mohammedan, Kalif Ah (sometimes spelled Alee) with 
b- srelatuched thereto by I ng and slender pieces of bone, and in two instauces by pins 
made of ivory which appear to have been manufactured by some kind of machinery. 
These sheets of parchment were Charters, giving authority for the organisation and main* 
tenanoe of Temple*, with the stipulation that one-fourth of the gross receipts from fees 
•nd annual due* should be sent to the king of Arabia at Salan-el-tal, at stated tiroes, 
equal to every four months. 

u Writt ? in . the re W l of Ur Ra,la<1 » which were found in the ruins of Ma- 

M lah, became a fascinating study among many of the celebrated professors throughout 
Europe. Prof. Tischindorf, under the patronage of Frederick Augustus, the King of 
Saxony, obtained permission to carry one of them to the monastery of 8t. Catherine of Ml 
S inai. It was there that the true, accurate translation was finally obtained, after some 
six months’ continuous labor, some of the signs and character* being partially obliterated, 
while others were found difficult to translate owing to portions of the text bearing evi- 
dence of an early origin, requiring close and careful comparisons with the subjects treated. 
It was a very long time before the public was allowed to become acquainted with the 
substance of the matter which had been for so many ages hidden from the searching eye 
of science, and the skill and suUle investigation and ingenuity of the honest bibliog- 
rapher. The reason of this loos slcnoe was developed, after the repeated demands of 
the Emperor of Russia, Alexander II, the bead of the Eastern Church, had finally !>oen 
respected. The entire principal tablet was devoted to the work and ritual as then prac- 
ticed, and which differed but slightly from that now used bv the several Temples of the 
Mystic Shrine in this conntrr and throughout Persia, Arabia, a portion of Turkey, 
E Sypt» France and Germany. This particular tablet showed that the Order waged war 
against lawlessness and violence, and the disregard of human rights, which ran riot in 
those days and heyoml the power of the recognised civil and military officials to abate. 

Sabur-el-katib Korastan’oon, the private secretary of Mass’tat-pooh, the High Priest 
who usually officiated at Medinah and Messhahalla, when the caravans for Mecca pitched 
tents for the customary three days* stop for replenishing water jmiiches and gathering the 
papst ns- gen oral is,” or prayer counters, had in his possession certain brass, diagonal but- 
tons, which were used as money in 651 A. D., on which was roughly engraved the figure 
of an Arab, in full Arabian costume, holding a spear, from the top of which hung a pen- 
nant containing the words Pelah-el-Sahasza-Nilae, signifying, “ We trust in the floods of 
the Nile. Th»s appeared to I>e a declaration of faith, that during their journey they 
would not famish from hunger or die from thirst. These buttons were stolen by a tribe 
of wandering Arabs and made to do duty in the western section of Egypt, where, prior to 
that time, everything in the shape of money or exchangeable commodities was very scarce. 
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In Section 8 , entry 223 east, in the British Museum, may be seen over two hundred of 
these relics, some of tltem showing signs cf io?»g use. In the small hole in the center of 
each, may still be seen portions of ml sand closely adheriug to the edges and almost rs 
solid as tfee metal of which the buttons are composed. The mont interesting feature of this 
special collection, lies in the fact that this kind of money was only used by the Appendant 
Order of Shrtners, so called, members of Temples which were located below the twenty- 
fifth degree of latitude. No strolling sons of the desert vould undertake to pass any of 
them, for fear of instant detectiou and decapitation. 

After the terrible overflow of the Nile in the year 8 C 8 A. D., when more than 300,000 
natives and as many as fifty distinct tribes were completely annihilated, die Order was evi- 
dently entirely broken up, and not until the great feast of Alla-il-Alla and the attendant 
ceremonies, which were inaugurated about sixty years after, was it restored to its former 
condition and importance. Over $20,000,000 worth of gold was used in the manufacture 
of draperies, divans, and rugs used during the next decade, for the ceremonies incident to 
the initiation of candidates. It is said, upon excellent authority, that during the incum- 
bency of Parah Ashee, the Imperial Potentate for the whole world, he had a column ten 
feet high and eleven inches in diameter made from solid gold, and although considerably 
rough in appearance, it was mathematically correct in measurements throughout. Con- 
tributions were receives! from 21,642 ineml>ers of the Order towards the cost of manu- 
facture. On the day of the demo of the Imperial Potentate, the Temple was raided and 
the column forcibly carrieo aw In t he suliscquent recovery of it, 6,000 persons lost 
their lives and the entire treasury was depleted. Among the prisoners captured during 
the bloody conflicts, 200 were forml to stand under a fierce, tropical sun, daily, at noon- 
time, for one hour, holding what was supposed to be a large box containing jewels of great 
value, which was shifted from one to another continually. On the fourth day a con- 
spiracy was inaugurated among the prisoners whereby, at a given signal, the box was to 
be broken open and rifled of its contents, and an attempt to escape to the South made. 
The instant the box was opened, venomous snakes darted out and bit the men, who at 
once became demoralized, and those who were not killed by the snakes were imsnedirh'K* 
put to death. The spot where this awful tragedy otxuirred has ever since ber \ bvtmv., * 
vegetation of any kind having sprung up within a circumference of a haP \*\: T h 

place is called Taku Hasson, and is visited by travelers wbo are familiar with lust* ry 
of our Order. 

When Napoleon was in Egypt, in 1798, with his army, and had entered Cairo after 
the famous battle of the Pyramids, he reorganized the government of Egypt and com- 
menced scientific work on an extensive scale. Over 200 scientists had been added to his 
army, including some of the most eminent men of the day. Every opportunity was glveu 
to them to carry on their work. To stimulate them Na|x>leon founded the Institute of 
Egypt, iu which membership was granted as a reward for special and valuable services. 
These men went out in every direction, pushing their investigations far up the N.le, 
striking the old canal from Suez, unearthing ancient mouuments, examining carefully and 
in minute detail the arts and industries of the people. Their researches were subsequently 
published in a magnificent work entitled “Description dc rEgypte” Although Napoleon’s 
invasion of Egypt was a terrible disillusion for him, and ended his dream of au Oriental 
realm, he had to admit that he missed his fortune, and lost his 'pagination of an Orieutal 
empire at St. Jean d’Aere, hut hoped that the peaceful work of science and law-giving 
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which was so auspiciously inaugurated by him wonld eventually briug respect, if not re- 
nown, to his name, especially if he should also lose what his ambition made him longingly 
look for — a kingdom in Europe. It was remarkable that wherever the members went 
their reoeption by the natives was spontaneous and sincere. Every possible assistance was 
rendered to them iu the development of their object. With hard toil and much patience 
they dug their way into the cliffs at different points, more for the purpose of establishing 
defensive lodging places for protection against predatory hordes, thau with the expectation 
of finding anything therein that was of any value iu a scientific sense. 

At a point about forty miles east of El Kasir, and along the banks of one of the Nile 
tributaries, the exploring party, consisting of three French army officers, two Austrian 
lieutenants, and one American, the latter — a Dr. Spencer, of Alabama — came acroess a 
series of cells, which had been dug out of the solid stone for a distance of nearly two 
miles, each of which measured eight feet square, which proved to be actual mortuary 
chambers, nearly all of which, however, were coinjwtratively empty. In five of these cavi- 
ties were found desiccated human remains ; in others, bodies were discovered which were 
deposited many centuries ago, with food and water vessels placed alongside of each, evi- 
dently for the purpose of supplying sustenance to the spirits of the dead on their journey 
to the land of Peace. When Professors Fourier and Bartolette attempted to carry one 
of the bodies to a point which wonld afford a stronger light, whereby a better and more 
satisfactory examination could be made, the clothing which covered it dropped to the 
ground, and became white dust under the feet of the jieople within the small enclosure. 
This peculiar circumstance created much excitement, and baffled the skill of those who 
had the management of the expedition. 

But the most astonishing feature was developed upon the discovery that the body, which 
remained intact, wa~ a dummy, made to resemble a human being, and with a parchment- 
covered head, with long, black hair attached thereto, probably taken from the head of 
some animal. A wallet, made from a rhinoceros skin, was picked lip by one of the guides 
who had been furnished by the Khedive to accompany the expedition, which hail, with- 
out doubt, fallen from the clothing which had covered the wooden dummy. He refused 
to deliver it to any of the party, claiming it as his property because be was the first jierson 
to see it. Protestations and threats were unavailing. Fearing that it would be forcibly 
taken from him, he buried it. It remained in the ground for fourteen months, being unearthed 
upon the return of the party from Ursulandi and secretly held thereafter until the arrival 
of General Jnuot with his corps of French infantry at Alexandria, 011 their way to meet 
the Turkish armies which had been sent by the Porte iuto Egypt at the time of the 
Syrian expedition, which proved so disastrous to the French. The guide, who had been 
under espionage during the entire period, attempted to esca]>e at Ghizcb by swimming 
across the river, probably intending to make his way into Arabia, and thence through 
Asia Minor into Turkey, from which |M>int he would eventually reach Paris, where be 
could easily dispose of the parcel at an enormous figure. Unfortunately for him, lie was 
seen by a Turkish sentry when nlxnit one-half way across the stream, and his career was 
very suddenly stopped by a bill let through his spinal column. Ills bocy was recovered 
ami the wallet or parcel found strongly sewed to the inside lining of his jacket. It was 
delivered to the Commandante at Aklmr, hut it finally came into possession of General 
Bertliier when his legions drove back the Turks at Ismalier Pass. 

The trophies which were captured and stolen from the Egyptians during 1798-9, in- 
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trinaicully worth io the aggregate many million* of francs, were sent to Napoleon at the 
time of his estrangement from Josephine, when his vigor and activity in public affairs was 
somewhat weakened, resulting in the entire collection being deposited at Malmuison n ntil 
his return from Italy, when they were carefully assorted and properly scheduled at the 
Paris Museum. The wallet, which had for a long time kept company with the sword, 
the Ribbon of the Black Eagle and the General’s sash of Frederick the Great, and the 
flag* carried by the guards during the Seven Years’ War, including the standard of the 
Chasseurs de la Garde, which was embroidered all over with oak and laurel leaves in gold 
and silver, was placed, with its contents, among the choice antiquities which occupied a 
strongly guarded room at the Tuileries, awl where they have remained up to the present day. 
This wallet was opened for the first time in the presence of ths entire faculty at Malison t£. 
That the fated guide knew nothing of its contents was apparent ; the leathern thougs, with 
which the tough rhinooeros skin had been pierced in many places for the purposes of 
keeping the contents intact, not having been disturbed. As a matter of fact, it was found 
necessary to use heavy, sharp instruments to sever the cords and separate the several folds 
which hsd actually grown together, forming an almost indestructible and unyielding sub- 
stance. He certainly must have surmised, however, that its age alone, and the corres- 
ponding antiquity of the articles within it, were sufficient to make the find desirable and 
extremely valuable in a monetary sense, and well worth the chances which he was willing 
to take to possess it. 

As catalogued at the Paris Museum, the contents of the parcel are thus translated and 
described : 


. V t.f^ rU L. In,cnptk>n : ,,8hr,ne mysteries of Abdallah as practiced hy the beloved through- 
ont Lyhla. This Is followed hy a description of a Temple formed within a walled tent composed 
or bark from three distinct species of indigenous trees, the number “three” being prominent 
throughout. Characteristics of the Egyptian Venn*. Methods adopted for exhibitions of magic and 
celebrations commemorative of the heavenly visit to the Prophet Mohammed at the Bei-el-hinah. 
These visits were regularly made four Umes each moon (the four phases) and the communications 
were kept inTioUhijr secret. 

2. Memo, of the Diys of the Week, Inscrlhed hjr characters on metallic sheets. The metal of 

me!« anrtt.'l'Ti 1 * ** C °, m '‘°** d U invulnerable. A rifle shot flred a distance of one 

r l °""[ r' rebounded, going entirely through the body of the gendarme 

«rinn. i^i „ ho »*« *•» P»ming into the barracks, killing both and upsetting 4,000 

ratlonslntothe moat, making not the least mark or Indentation upon the snrf.ee of the piste. There 

slmlUr to ,h! u r the week ' 8and * y hel “* “ ,,ed N » h *r el Junissh. which is 

rVo« r* m " n h *« ,nnlnc on Thursday evening and ending at sunset. 

or !*“ th> indefinable way 

. praeUeeo, method! end religion! oboertaneet of people living 3000 years B C and 
many ogee pn or to the re-eetabliehment of the Order in Arabia.] 

3. irregular-shaped wafers of brass In a square hox of four cubic Inches capacity Each wafer 

a^ver’ii bodv 0n * 0De ,,dc / e P rCTeD “ n * ■ holding a wild animal which kL a dog's head and 

canM that Ar ‘!"" d ! h * “SO" «* mottoes. Crescents, Urns. Sun, Moon, etc., having a slgnlfl- 

generally admitted as being connected in a certain degree wlih the Mystic Shrine. 

Other translations are given under special numbers and catalogued “Private." 

While the oouutry for mauy miles around bears no evidence of once being peopled by 
men employed in commercial business of any nature, it is conceded that it was once the 
center of commercial activity and prosperous business pursuits. Now the jeweled lights 
of sunset fell among the forsaken ruins, and the golden mountains in the west are aglow 
Vol. v.— -27 * 
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with flashing colon. Thirty centuries have passed since these death chambers were pre- 
pared. The dead have crumbled into dust, and their antecedents have scattered far and 
hevond the mystery and the charm which to-day still surround the plains and valleys of 
El Kliasir. The tribes which then dreamed of an unbroken dominance long ago lost 
their identity, and even their names are no longer heard. The secret of tlieir lives is only 
known from tlie few silent tokens so curiously revealed by the mouldy wallet, circum- 
scribed within the narrow comjiass covered by the dome of some goodly Temple. 

The many recent publications of books on Egypt) Arabia and Persia that have 
been poured out to the public, have produced but few fresh aspects of that monotonous and 
weird land. The superstitions teeming from the soil, the something always new from 
Africa — the land the gift of the river — all the worn, old phrases of the schoolroom come 
back and range themselves with railroad bridges of American iron, guard tents with 
kilted Highland sentries, ktiki tourists in swarms, and donkeys that answer to the name 
of Washington, Lincoln, and even Henry Clay. 8eldom has a country been so often 
described and fared so strangely well. The old soil from century to century makes its 
people for itself, and makes over, too, the ever-gathering crowd of writers and peripatetic 
describers. The washed and taught Oriental never returns to his Orientalism. He is a 
man progressive, inquisitive, and with a taste for modern thought and practical knowl- 
edge. When the chance is offered him to take up heavy, abtruse questions in the interest 
of science, he never refuses. Although not indifferent to the grand result, and even 
anxious for a successful issue, he considers it beneath his dignity to perform the least 
manual labor in connection therewith that would soil his hands or disarrange his turban. 
He will point to and describe in his own charming way the architecture of Egypt, 
ancieut and mediieval, as art and history, and linger lovingly over the work of long-dead 
craftsmen who had wrought so faithfully in a sad sincerity. He knows, even better than 
the scientist, the traveler, aud the story writers of aucient history, that Egypt is a study 
in art and not a jmnlile of Pharaohs, mummies, and pseudo-comparative religions. He 
will analyze the Aesthetic impressiveness of the Pyramids, almost beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the average student, and tell of things that he has personally found among the 
ruins and sarcophagi of his country ; giving them fresh colors, and making the past 
become more real. He is never wearisome, and, at times, becomes like Aristides the Just ; 
besides which, he is a Potentate of only lesser sway than the Khedive. 

Baku-baknren, High Chancellor and Mighty Judge, lives, during the rainy season, in 
Ballaksen, ami is a scholar of great importance and resources. He has entertained more 
foreign men of distinction, and given out more interesting aud reliable material for the 
use of relie hunters, the so-called philosopher, the laggard lounger, and the indiscriminate 
historian than all the Orthodox Mohammedans who ever salaamed to the setting snu. 
From him lias come information valuable to the earnest Shriner, on account of its phon- 
etic, morphologic, and lexicographic data. He knows more of the conquests of the tribes 
of Reffahs and the vicissitudes of his successors through the Punns, the Makadists, and 
others to the Arab conquest than any other living person. His experiences and life form 
an unwritten chapter in the history of Islam, but it is unrolled to those only who dare 
to venture through the tangled wild woods and the miasmatic swamps that fie between 
him and modem civilization. There are echoes of China and of wandering Turkoman 
tribes; stories from beyond the mountains; sounds from the Euphrates and the Nile and 
from the Inner sea ; waves of Mongol invasion — the Selguus, Khans, Timer Leng — they 
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break out of darkness and enrapture the eager lieteuer; Makabodus, lying buried under 
hie slab of dark green jade, is made to tell of the glories which dazzled and blazed with 
a transcendent lustre and gorgeousness &r beyond the mind of roan to conceive. 
Many words ottered by this wonderful man are obscure to unintelligibility. He «n«.lrJ 
of religion and of religious tolerance and even of anti-Muslem tendency, the veiled pro- 
phet of Khorasaii, Meron’s bright palaces and groves, sultaus of Casgar, and the Persian 
versions of Sliefflah-el-Mallalis, leaving the ordinary listener to arrange his own jumbled 
ideas and string his own facts, real and ideal, on as strong a thread as the weight of his 
convictions of their worth would warrant 

When Prof. Engleman, of the Historical Society of Rouen, France, weut into the 
open country for speciratjs, he took with him his entire caravan, consisting of 178 
camels and over 400 attendants, intending to make a visit to Baku-bakuron on his return. 
At the point where the Nile formed a junction with Spacci-alli, he and a small body- 
guard took floats for Spacati. The heat was almost unbearable. When the little party 
was about forty-six miles from the starting-point, the river suddenly disappeared, abso- 
lutely evaporated under the terrible scorching rays of a fierce tropical sun, and they were 
not rescued from their perilous position until nearly two months thereafter, when they 
were overtaken by a caravan from Putietig-aman, and great was their joy when they 
ascertained that the party consisted of Baku-bakuren himself and a retinae of 100 ser- 
vants. They were on their way to the “middle-grounds” of Spezzia-corpus, and after 
arranging for the return of a portion of his guard to the main party, Prof. Engleman 
accompanied Baku and participated with him iu the valuable discoveries which have since 

oreoi P IT ° f u? ,rope and An,erial and ad,,ed u " d -™e to the mem- 

ory of Prof. Engleman. The extreme caution which was taken by the Professor wlien 

s ing upon ha journey, to provide for his party an immense supply of provisions and 
water, prevented the entire party from perishing. r 

The most wonderful among the many things that were brought to light were stone 
sjiear-heads, sacrificial knives of dark olwidian, white flint with knobs of copal atone end, 
pottery, bowls, and the mummified remains of a human being. Dead a thousand— yes 
fi ve thousand-years, if not as many ages. Dead as dust. It was brought out into Hie 

raur^ion 1 n‘ T r m,CrOCOSm - Darkne89 aml death-death, the preh.de to 
resurrect on— had been his for so many years that they could not be counted. And they 

to ig it him to the light, and Egypt’s sun once more shone upon him. Then came a 

h!to aTh^l 1 ,1 “T" T ,e , Wh ° ,C ’ CaSerae, " S ’ wra PP in S 8 » *"<> the lm.lv itself, crumbled 
into ashes, and the strong wind prevailing immediately thereafter blew them far away 

aud nothing was found that ircemb.ed a human being in the least degree. &me^ 

metal objects became visible upon the following day, which proved to be valuable to 

JT •■ d “ U " S ;™» - «H. to toto in*™ i, .h™ ». I* 

of the meagre appearance of the col lection, and there being no signs of engraving or char- 
acters upon them, with the exception of figures of the pyram ids and a feTdotted words 

ZZXSZT*' r umen , t *. rt>prc8enting the P unisl ' mPnt that would be iuflictcd 

upon a Noble who was faithless to Ins vows. 

The indefatigable explorer of the oldest civilization of Greece and Asia Minor ex- 
plains to us the architecture, of three kinds, which prevailed, and the style, if it cau be 

“SJSdJ' ll “ T T ! « an, » g« v ««oft h e principal Potentates who figured conspicuously 
at that time. The exc.rat.ons in Troy, Mycenw, Orchomenos and Tiryn* show the d£ 
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vslopmsnt of art in one of the most attractive, though one of the most obscure, regions of 
/.iM.iml antiquity. The aroliitecture of tombe has been finely elucidated. Though the 
number of inch monuments is far less than have been nncovered in Egypt and Arabia, 
valuable analogies to older and well-known buildings of this kind have turned np, and 
ner forms of graves discovered. How comfortably and securely the Potentate or Ruler 
(the terms being synonymous in our Order at that time) dwelt in bis castle through his 
life, the architectural remains of Tiryns and Troy have proved to us. How he was laid 
to rest at his death, and how graoefnlly, even monumentally, his last abode was adorned, 
we learn from the sepulchres of Myoente and Orchomenos, especially from tbe bee-hive 
tombs of both places. But these are beyond the range of tbe present subject. 

The architectural features of the tombs and graves of Nanplia and Spata admit of no 
inference as to their date ; only the objects, found, which are partly very peculiar, point 
to an epoch not far removed from that of the tombs, etc., of Tiryns, and show unmistakable 
evidence of the Mystic Shrine haviug been in great power and numerically strong and 
united. The bee-hive tombs alluded to never existed in Africa or Asia Minor. They 
consist of conically erected round chambers of ashlar stones, which in building were 
already covered externally with small stones bedded in clay-mortar, and wheu finished, 
so completely piled over with earth that they appear, outside, like simple barrow graves. 
This structural formation points to very ancient models, such as round tents have, sul>- 
terranean earth huts, etc. } but it appears here in its monumental and artistio execution, 
at least in three cases, as a climax which oertainly was attained only after many earlier 
attempts. The technical execution was not easy, as the sepulchral chamber was to be 
kept dry, and also to be for a long time accessible, in order to allow of other bodies being 
entombed after the first interment. The tomb of Menidi maintains a oertain pre- 
eminence, because it was found untouched with its rich contents, and when excavated was 
recognized for oertain as the common toir.li of six persons. 

Materially as well preserved, but snpenor in technical and artistio respects, is the largest 
bee-hive tomb of Mycena, still erroneously designated as the treasure house of Atreus. 
All the other examples, after the washing a wav of their cone of earth, have lost their 
upper part by pulling down, and are filled up with debris as high as the lintel of their 
portals. The effect of the conical chamber is imposing, in spite of the absence of all 
architectural divisions. The room lias the impression of a natural vault, simply by its 
proportions, its disposition, and its texture. Perfect workmanship corresponds with ma- 
terials of rare excellence; and at the same time the enormous inner stone of the lintel 
affords documentary proof of the meclianical power at the architect’s command in those 
days. A cl can-cut block, weighing one hundred tons, or more than six times as much as 
the largest block in the citadel of Tiryns, tells the practiced eye a great deal, and suggests 
many questions besides. Where was it quarried ? How dressed oil all sides? By what 
means was it brought to this height, and at last safely laid on its supports? A most ex- 
traordinary s|iending of time and strength is contained in this mass, which has been lying 
firmly in its place for three thousand years. The front surface, built of |x)lishcd breccia 
blocks, was once coated, iu its upper part, with slabs of red, green aud white marble ; but 
the greater portion of this splendid incrustation is gono. According to technical indica- 
tions, it was only added after the completion of the building, aud clamped on, so that it 
could easily be removed. The greed of subsequent generations did so, and artly dragpd 
it off to neighboring churches. Precious fragments are now in London, Athens, Munich, 
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and Berlin. It remain*, therefore, doubtful for the present, whether the same important 
facade system, with pilaster strips, was here architecturally carried out; that is, in full 
plastic existence, as on the tomb of Atreus, or only indicated by painting on the stone. 
This refers specially to the tomb of Agamemnon. On its polished back it bears a pattern* 
like division of clearly out, parallel, vertical and horizontal lines, which remind us of the 
like practice of Egyptian sculptures. There cannot be any doubt that the founder thought 
no sacrifice too great to leave a monument for posterity, which was to perpetuate bis name 
and to afford a lasting and speaking evidence of his wealth and artistic taste. The 
chambers were adorned with many bronze plates. This kind of decoration was used most 
extensively, and at the same time with a greater variety of patterns than in the tombs of 
other dynasties. On quite a number of these bronze plates are seen inscriptions of the 
names of kings and representations of long-legged sphinxes, sci meters, and stars, while on 
three of them can be readily observed and suuk deep into the metal figures of men de- 
capitating a victim, while behind him stands a man with another victim’s head on a plate, 
with the word, in Greek, signifying “ Nemesis.” Enough material has been taken from 
the tombs of Agamemnon and Mynyas to satisfy even the most credulous that the Mystio 
Shrine was a very strong Order during their lives, and that they held important offices 
therein. 

The Shrine of Eeleithyia is probably a branch foundation from Crete in the heyday 
of its power; for the structural system of the very pecnliar roof, composed in masterly 
manner of ten great counterfort stones, certainly came from Egypt, whose gigantic build- 
ings, with their enormous superincumbent weight, compelled men at an early time to 
solve that kind of constructive problem. That many of these immense buildings were 
the meeting places, fortified and guarded, of the members of a secret Order resembling 
the Mystic Shrine is admitted without question. And why should they not be, when so 
much material and so many existing evidences abound, 1 >th in Egypt and Greece, to 
prove it? These features prevail in Egypt, both in the Delta and in Upper Egypt, as well 
as in Tiiyns. They bear evidences of being older than the Trojan war. To attempt to go 
further than this general chronology seems unnecessary at this time. Continued new dis- 
coveries are not needed. A still greater siding, methodical and critical, seems a waste of 
time and money. Referring again to Tiryns, Theophrastus relates that the Tiryuthiana 
had an extraordinary inclination to laughter, which made them useless for all serious 
work. They desired to overcome their inclination to laughter and consulted tlie oracle 
how they might do so. The god replied that the evil would disappear if they could, 
without laughing, sacrifice an ox to Poseidon, and cast it into the sea. The Tirynthians, 
who feared that they should not succeed in obeying the god’s commands, ordered that no 
children should be preseut at the sacrifice. Oue child, however, had heard of the affair, 
and strayed in among the crowd. The child was being driven away and soundly berated, 
when he cried out, “Are ye then afraid that I would overturn your sacrifice?” Here- 
upon all burst out laughing, and the Tirynthians were convinced that the god desired to 
teach them that a long-indulged habit is not easily shaken off. 

The men who are generally selected to represent the Societies that have for their 
object the uncovering of ancient cities and the search for antiquities, are not the most 
hardy looking or robust, neither the athletio nor powerfully built, but it so transpires that 
the professors and their assistants who are sent into strange and deserted places in Europe 
and Asia comprise, as a rule, men of small statnre, wiry, lean, and bearing the appear- 
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auce of sufikriof from diseases incurable, but of long duration. But appearances being, 
so it is generally spoken, of a deceiving character, a quiet and close superficial examina- 
tion and personal interview prove that these men are possessed with ambition, pluck, 
strength of will and indubitable courage. These qualities are necessary to success. One 
weak man, with but little will-power and push, will break up a whole party inside of six 
months. But the stimulation which each one receives from the bravery and sacrificing 
spirit of the others gives equal strength to all, and such a party never goes out in vain. 
They enrich scieuce and the arts with their persevering labors ami fill the museums 
throughout the world with the knowledge of things that were but little known of before 
they delved into the lx>wels of the earth to bring them forth They go into regions 
where no water can be obtained nearer than a distance ot forty mile- , and where 
explorations ore made uuder the most trying circumstances. The large expenses attending 
these ventures are never mentioned or taken into account. They forever live in a spirit 
of expectancy, and tlie least find of any importance rejxiys them for the suffering through 
which they have gone and the manual labor which they gave to the cause. 

Prof. Bailey, of Heidelberg, was the ouly member of the Order of the Mystic Shrine 
of the large party which started under such favorable circumstances in 1900 to go through 
Arabia and from thence across the isthmus into Africa, and it is from him that we have 
learned the most concerning the early history of the Order. He went across mysterious 
deserts and over many mountain passes and experienced life in all its wildness and horrors. 
If nature has been unkind in some ways in the desert she lias been lavish in her gifts in 
others. If the valleys look forbidding, yellow with sand and grease-woods, spotted with 
dismal black lava buttes, yet they are brightened with beds of soda, salt and borax, that 
gleam snow-white to the eye or turn to mirage lakes, with dancing waters and leafy 
borders, while in the mountains gold and silver have beeu found in large quantities. 
Every peak, face, ledge, gorge and stratum has a color of its own, while no two breadths 
of color are exactly alike. They vary from pure marble white to lava black, from palest 
green to darkest carmine, from delicate cream to royal purple. Brilliancy and duluess 
of color are all mingled, contrasted and blended in magnificent masses that defy description. 

The more western and southern regions comprise the land of the paradox ; a veritable 
aesert, yet filled with an abundance of riches; a region of death, yet for one-half of the 
year one of the healthiest places in the world ; a place where the teni|>erature may jump 
from 120 degrees in the shade to 40 degrees below zero during the year; where the 
average rainfall ia nil, yet cloml bursts rip out the sides of the mountains and change the 
face of nature in an hour. It is a place where lakes are found on the pointed ]>eaks of 
the mountains; where the rivers preserve their existence only by concealments under the 
gravels, coming to the surface only when forced to do so by some rooky barrier; so that 
the bottoms of the rivers are on top, and one cuts his wood by digging into the sand with 
pick and eliovcl. It is an arid land, where men have died from utiBlaked thirst, even 
with filled canteens in their hands. It is known as a waterless desert, this special locality, 
yet its springs are the favorite stopping-places of migrating ducks and geese. The ranges 
and the plancn between them are absolute deserts, treeless and devoid of water, yet at 
many of the springs where there is water enough to irrigate the land ranches have been 
established that are veritable oases, delighting the eye of the weary traveler and furnish- 
ing him with new supplies of fruit, vegetables and other edibles. Even in such barren 
places have been discovered relics of great value, among then oiauy which the cul- 
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lured eye of Prof Bailey could sec bore trace* of the Myatic Shrine. Some of the 
article* obtained there cannot be purchased at any price by the layman or relic barterer. 

The specimens now in the Professor’s possession, referring to the Order, are safely 
placed until he can have an opportunity to bring them before the faculties of the different 
societies ir Europe la at are patrons of these undertakings, and, as he has not completed 
his researches, and will not probably return home for some time, the world will remain 
ignorant of this new feature in the work of tho party now engaged in their explorations 
until the beginning of 1907. The revelations promised will well repay for the lung 
time waiting. It will be a genuine surprise, and the Order of the Mystio Shrine will 
then be able to hold its head on a level with any other society or organisation extant. 

About the year 1899 M. de Morgan, in charge of an arclueological expedition sent by 
the French government, discovered ou the acropolis of Susa a disc of black dioti to nearly 
eight feet high and broken in three pieces, which are readily rejoined. Another fragment 
of a secoud monument, corresponding to a part of the the first, was also discovered, 
bearing on the obverse a bas-relief of King Hammurrabi receiving the laws from the Sun 
God, much in the same way Moses received the Ten Words from Yahweh. Ham- 
murrabi, whom most Assyriologists identify with Amrapliel, was the sixth king o£ 
the first dynasty of Babylon, and is placed at approximately 2250 B. C. Like Moses, 
he was a soldier and a lawgiver. He it was who codified the vague laws, so that the 
strong might not oppress the weak, to insure justice to the orphan and the widow, and 
for the righting of wrongs. The primary dictum of the laws seems to have been that of 
the “lex talionis,” — “If a man destroy the eye of another man they shall destroy his 
eye ; if one break a man’s bone, they sliall break his bone ; if a man knock out the 
tooth of another man of his own rank, they shall knock out his tooth.” Many of the 
Ten Commandments are stated in other words and with a fixed penalty. “Thou slmlt 
not bear false witness” is, “If a man bring an accusation against a man and charge 
him with a crime, but canuot prove it, he, the accuser, shall be put to death.” The 
solicitude with which the rules for the morals of the Babylonians were laid down testifies 
to a long experience in civilisation. Divorce, however, seems to have consisted in 
nothing more than return of the dowry. Dower and all the rules of inheritance were 
fixed either specifically or by implication. The epilogue concludes with the familiar calling 
down of the most terriblo curses on the head of him who changes a jot or tittle of these 
laws or even fails to ascribe them to the great Hammurrabi. 

Another disc of black dioti to came into the possession of M. De Morgan upon which 
were inscribed several lines of laws relating to tho institution of secret temples, osten si bly 
those of the Mystio Shrine. The laws governing the management of these associations 
were shown to lie of the most rigid character, while the punishments indicted ujion mcm- 
Ikts who violated them were of the most revolting and terrible quality. That ancient 
Egyptian civilization is the oldest known civilization is an indisputable fact. More than 
dx thousand years ago Egypt buret ujion the world and history a full-grown nation, 
with a full-blown civilization in the flower of its matchless perfection, with no evidence 
of so-called patriarchal life, rude beginning or infancy. It is unquestionably the father 
of the civilized peoples and nations of the world — yes, the civilized world for more than 
two thousand years. Hence, the inexorable logic of this fact is, that there is where the 
memorial name of God, forever among all generations, was of record and renown. 

Here, also, were discovered the tablets aud papyrus writings which settled lorever the 
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true and only legitimate origin of the Order of the Mystic Shrine thousands of yeai'S 
before its introduction into Europe and the United States. 

Dr. Fleming is entitled to all the glory of its importation into this country through 
his old friend, Noble William J. Florence, and those who immediately translated its 
ritual and secret teachings, as mentioned in the introduction of this work, aud whose 
names wi*l be handed down to posterity as the prime movers in its adoption and practice 
within the jurisdiction of North America, will also have a niche properly adorned with 
their names in the great hall of Fame, and Nobles yet unborn will stand there with 
uncovered scouce and memorize the names of Fleming, Florence, Rawson and Patterson. 
They early assumed “ The Arab's Vow ” and were palpably the most enthusiastic disciples 
and the most demonstrative appreciators of the esoteric ceremonials among the few who 
showed their strength of purpose when the Order first saw the light of day in New York. 
From helpless infancy it emerged into strengthening youth and thence into a sturdy 
manhood, and from that time the Order has been progressive, popular and honored for 
its Charity, Hospitality, Sincerity and Brotherly Attachment to each member thereof. 
In this meed of praise there arc others who gave of their wisdom and experience a goodly 
quantity, among whom might be mentioned Noble C. T. McClenachan, who was long 
identified with the Order in the Western Hemisphere, and with his wise council and 
advice held its best interests at heart. He officiated upon the most important Committees, 
especially those of the Ritual, the Statutes and Regulations, Jurisprudence and Laws, and 
being an expert parliamentarian and a profound ritualist insured the future success and 
longevity of this beautiful Oriental institution. 

Although the Order was introduced into America in 1871, the “ Imperial Grand 
Council " was not proclaimed until June 6, 1876, since which time it has held annual 
sessions regularly. The beginning was a struggle, but this was harmonized into a union 
of all factions for the general good of the Order and the Crescent was soon in the ascend- 
ant. The noble men who sacrificed their time and money to establish it upon a firm 
and lasting basis started with the hope that the day would not be far distant when the 
“ Orescent;' the “ Templar Cross" and the « Prussian Eagle" would stand intermingled 
throughout the length and breadth of the Old and New Worlds, and that the tripod of 
Foundation, Stability and Longevity would rest indestructible, one each in the insignia 
of these three great Institutions that shall defy Battle, Age and Decay. “ The adverse 
faction" lias been overcome. Success has beeu achieved by patient study of the '.lrin- 
ciplcs of manhood and good common sense, and with a meml>ership approximiting 
100,000 faithful and enthusiastic Shriners, the door is opened for all eligible men of honor 
and ability to associate with an institution that brings pleasure to all in its ritualistic work 
and social happiness and rest to the man of busiucss. It is an institution at once graud 
in the hearts of its disciples, who esteem Justice, Truth and Mercy , and abhor oppression, 
fanaticism and intolerance. May its sanctuaries be populated with the good, the upright 
and the just. May they honor the worthy, select men of honor and of rank, character 
and worth, for the all-powerful mass of memberhood, and l>eing faithful, zealous and 
steadfast in the purpose, Allah will bestow his blessings upon them on earth and set 
apart for them a haven In Paradise hereafter. Carry not the Unwritten Law too far 
decipherable in the esoteric issues. Verbal and ora! confidences supersede, in safety 
and retention, all manuscriptal or published treasures, however code-bound. These wise 
words are translated by Abd-El-Kader-Ben Makhi-Ed-Deen. 
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Looking backward toward the home of the Order, we find the Brotherhood in Egypt 
flourishing and fruitful in good works, as beautiful as -e the queenly palms which wave 
their feathery arms in the soft airs that crinkle the surface of the lordly Nile into rippling 
lines of loveliest corrugations, or cast their cooling shadows upon the star-eyed daughters 
of Egypt The ritual there is exemplified within the secret walls, and is superb and full 
of harmonious proportions, both to the eye and ear. All the refinest seuses are stirred 
to their deei>est by the elaborate and luxuriant beauty of detail and fulfilment. It is the 
perfection of high art It works, by grand and elegant threads, up to a gorgeous consum- 
mation as easily and as brilliantly as Aurora’s dawn, finally, but without crisis, sinks into 
the sea of glory with which Egypt’s Sun God floods the green delta and the golden sands. 

It is to see the living, pulseful, throbbing sunrise in the land of Egypt to appreciate 
the metaphor, for nowhere else on earth is that scene so magnificent. It glorifies all it 
touches, and makes even the scarred and monstrous Pyramid of Cheops a tangible dream 
of eternal beauty. 

The Fez and its Significance. — The Nobles wear rich costumes of Eastern char- 
acter, made of silk and brocaded velvet of oriental intensity of color. The ordinary 
costume for street parade is conventional black with the regulation fez. 

When pilgrimages to Mecca were interrupted by the Crusades alwnt A. D. 980 , the 
Mohammedans west of the Nile journeyed to Fes (or Fas), in Morocco, as to a holy city. 
Among the flourishing manufactures of the city was a head covering tailed tarboosh, now 
known as a fez, which was dyed scarlet for the students iu a great school at that city. 
In that way it became a mark of learning, and gradually displaced other forms and colors 
of hats. It was carried in all directions by caravans, and thus became the distinguish- 
ing head-dress of Moslems in every part of the empire. 

The Jewel of the Order is a Crescent, formed of any substance. The most valued 
materials are the claws of the Royal Bengal tiger, united at their bases in a gold setting 
which iucludes their tips, and bears on one side of the centre the head of a sphinx, and 
on the other a pyramid, urn, and star, with the date of the wearer’s reception of the 
Order, and the motto, 

Arabic, “ Kuwat wa Ghadab .” 

Latin, " Robur et Furor." 

English, “ Strength and Fury" 


The crescent lias been a favorite religious emblem in all ages in the Orient, and also a 
political ensign in some countries, such as in modern Turkey and Persia. The aneient 
Greeks used the crescent as an emblem of the universal Mother of all living things, the 
Virgin Mother of all souls, who was known as Diana, Artemis, Phoebe, Cynthia, and 
other names, varying with the character of her attributes in different localities. The 
chief seat of the Diana cult and worship was at Ephesus, and the great temple built in 
her honor at that city was the pride and glory of the Greeks. 

The secret knowledge symbolized by the crescent has always had its devotees, in every 
age, in all civilized countries, and it is yet the master-key to all wisdom. The Greek 
philosopher Plato, when asked the source of his knowledge, referred to Pythagoras. If 
we consult the writings of Pythagoras, we shall find that he points to the far East, 
whenoe he derived his instruction. In imitation of the humility of the wisest of man- 
kind, we look to the East for light, and find placed there the beautiful emblem of new- 
born light, the Crescent. 
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PART IX. 

THE ORDER OF THE EASTERN STAR. 


CHAPTER L. 

BT MADILIINl B. CORK LINO, HORT WORTHY QKA5D MATB05. 

T HE Order of the Eastern Star, anlike many ot 1 orders, does not claim to 
have existed in any pre-historie age, like al our age is uncertain. 

Masonic historians seem to experience great d ill ulty in determining our 
origin, although they all take a lively interest in u xhe eminent Masonic chron- 
ologist, Mackey, tells us that the Adoptive Kite was established in England, in the 
seventeenth century, under the patronage of Queen Henrietta Maria, daughter of King 
Henry IV of France and wife of King Charles I of England. After the execution of 
that unfortunate monarch, the Queen escaped to France, introducing the Rite there in 
1730, under the name of “Maeeonneire’d Adoptione.” After many changes and as late 
as 1838, this same Adoptive Rue was known as “The Five Jewels of the Orient.” 

In our rapidly increasing progress, wc have no time to spend in idle retrospection 
of so much uncertainty, for we eare not whether we were rocked in the cradle of our 
infancy by the wives of King Solomon or the French Queen. If, as Mackey tells us, 
we are an offspring of that ancient Adoptive Rite, then we are indeed glad of the many 
changes which have taken place in the Order, incident to progress. 

We have, however, conclusive proof, that in 1850, Robert Morris, the “ Poet Laureate 
of Freemasonry ” outlined and founded our present system, and communieat'Ml the 
degrees to his vife. Later Rob A Mi^oy, of New York, revised the manuscript, id put 
it into book form, known as t ‘Bool: of Mosa’rs” consisting of one hundred and 
ninety-eight pages, firm which *ter many changes, our present Ritual was compiled. 
Morris states positively th.it Ins ideas were original, and that the “Five Heroines of 
the Order” were ehosi , to more clearly represent to the minds of Ihe wives, mothers, 
daughters, widows am" of Master Masons, the “five great principles of free- 

iiasonr Be that as a may, most of us at least, prefer to believe that the “eastern 
star” J.iscovered by an American astrologist, in the blue sky of Freedom, and that 
its first rays shone over the “Land of the Free and the Home of the Brave” 

The progress of the Order of the Eastern Star has exceeded the fondest hopes and 
desires of its founder; from one member in 1850, we have grown until now we number 
300,000 strong in 1905. The order has passed through the crucible of opposition and 
prejudice, but like the Masonic F aternity, it has eome forth shining with increased uril- 
liancy. 

Although no part of Free-Masonry, yet it is related to it by the dearest ties; and 
into the warp of the Masonic Mantle of all Fraternal Charity, you will find woven, “ the 
woof of woman's tenderness , the devotion of the wife , the affection of the daughter, the 
unchanging bve of the mother, the grief of the widow and the confiding fa : of the 
sister ” 
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The Order of the Eastern Star is built upon the enduring principles of Fidelity, 
Constancy, Purity, Hope and Benevolence, and is dedicated to Truth, Charity and Loving 
Kindness. It scatters sunshine, relieves distress^ comforts the bereaved, cares for the 
sick and dying, admonishes its members to sacredly preserve their lips from slander and 
evil speaking, and raises the standard of moral purity, by teaching its men to be more 
manly and its women to be more womanly. 

The Order of the Eastern Star, is the best systematized, most progressive and largest 
Wom-n’s Charitable Fraternal Organization in existence. It is composed of affiliated 
Master Masons in good standing, their wives, mothers, daughters, widows and sisters. 
Here they join with the Masonic brothers in promulgating the principles of Brotherly 
Love. Relief and Truth. 

As the Star in the East shone forth to guide the Wise Men to Bethlehem, so have 
the rays of our Star shone forth, until they have given warmth and light to every spot 
on earth, where the banner of the Red, White and Blue has been unfurled. England, Scot- 
land, India and Canada have also been glorified by its piercing rays. 

There are at present forty-four Grand Chapters in the United States and one in 
Scotland, with a total membership of 302,696. At this time the Ritual is only printed 
in English and German. 

There is no question but what the Order of the Eastern Star has come to stay, 
and the longer it stays the more friends it will have and the better you will like it. It 
does not solicit members, but welcomes all the worthy that knoek at its doors, and ask 3 
to be written as “One who lores his fellow men!” 

The Order of the Eastern Star teaches morality, eharity, heroism, self-denial and 
immortality. It opens the way to great possibilities for doing good, and affords ample 
opportunity of extending the reign of “peace on earth, good will to men.” 
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THE EASTERN STAR. 

BY BROTHER ROBERT MORRIS, MASONIC POET-LAUREATE 

If there be lacking anything within this starry group,— 

If there is place for other grace amidst the radiant troupe, — 

Hi not go back on bistory’s track to tind a raodei ciear,— 

But crave vour light, dear iadies bright, who grace my birthday here; 
And so I’il fill the measure of the Eastern Star! 

The sparkling eye, the fairy form, they shail my muse inspire; 

The singing tongue, the sacred song, awake my humbie lyre; 

The tripping feet in mazes fleet tiieir mystic speil shall cast, 

And ail shali say, “The present day is better than the past!’* 

And so I’ll add new spiendor to the Eastern StarI 

From mothers here and maidens dear I’ii borrow many a grace,— 

In all this earth there is no worth like that .. woman has; 

Lost at the Cross, — in lingering hope by Jesus, the adored; 

First at the Grave , — in eager haste to magnif; their Lord; 

From these I'li take fresb brilliance for the Eastern StarI 

In each home circle, where the wife keeps household iamp alight,— 
From sister’s vigilant eye that guides the brother’s steps aright,— 
From mother s knee where childhood learns its one effectual prayer,— 
If I Indeed a lesson need I’li find that lesson there, 

And it wiii give rare glory to the Eastern Star. 

Lastly, I’ll seek the happy dead, — that grave, I know it well, 

How fondly loved my Eila was, ah me, no words can tell, — 

I know an8wer that will come from vou bright maiden bleat. 
They who with Jesus suffer here shali have eternal rest.’* 

This overfills the radiance of the Eastern Star. 
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WILL THE ORDER LIVE? 

BY BROTHER WILLIAM F. KUHN, MOOT WORTHY GRAND PATRON. 

The order of the Eastern Star, like her elder brother, Freemasonry, must stand the 
test of utility and give a sufficient and satisfactory reason for living. In this age of 
practical realizations and demands the world as well as the devotees of an organization 
demand prsetieal results. Will our order stand this test? The Order of the Eastern 
Star is stiii in its formative period, in the morning of its life. Are there signs of prom- 
ise? Are there inherent forces that will carry it onward in a glorious mission and to a tri- 
umphant end ? Or will it fail and pass into forgetfulness, like many other human agen- 
cies that have flourished and passed away? The answer is readily found in what may be 
your conception of the order. If your conception docs not mean a wiling sacrifice for 
one’s good ; a sublime devotion to a principle that takes hold of b .inanity here and places 
it on a higher and loftier plain yonder ; if the work of the order does not consider others 
and is purely selfish, then it will die, and ought to die. If your conception is that 
the order is purely social, then it will prove a failure. If you think it is an arena for 
purely intellectual combat, it will prove a sorry spectacle. If it is a field for theo- 
logical and philosophical discussion, it will be a disappointment. If it contains no 
more for you than the eeremonial of the degrees, what a disastrous conception! If 
it is mere official position and a few days of glory, the dregs of the official eup will in- 
deed become bitter. 

The possibilities of the human soul make life a pleasure and its destiny eternal 
The possibilities of the soul, the spirit of our order, will make it a pleasure to its 
members, a great factor in the world’s progress and infinite in its influence and fruit- 
age. 

Principles live, ceremonials die; selfishness is an ogre of destruction. Altruism, 
to live for others, an angel of peace. 

Our order should be social, it should be intellectual, it should be a moral ageney, 
a family circle to which only the kind-hearted should come; whert the ignorant and il- 
literate cannot enter, where the scandal monger eannot intrude his or her unsightly ear- 
eass, where love to humanity shall reign. Will our order live? Will it meet the de- 
mands of the world and the lofty conceptions of the heart? Yes. The two points 
of our Star reach out towards the cast like extended arms, as if to grasp the rising 
sun, emblem of Light, Purity, Joy. In this receptive attitude our Star must stand fac- 
ing the eoming sun of eliarity as it gilds the * mountain tops in irridescent glory; 
faee the glow and licat of self-sacrifice: face the rising sun of every opportunity; face 
the golden rays of love as they, by magic touch, brighten and illumine the dark re- 
eess of despair and misery; face the dawning of a new morning, of a newer and 
brighter age, the morning of progress, of advancement to higher ideals, a day dawn 
of triumphant hosannahs. 

The principles of our order fine. their best fulfilm a humanity’s needs, and 
point to a higher destiny. Mortality and immortality, the beginning and the ending. 
Shall the order live? I would build a Star whose two point, rest on the foundations 
of Love as exemplified in Electa, and Devotion to duty as exemplified in Adah. Love, 
Charity, two words — let us make it one word — love-charity ; the stone on whieh the weary 
in life’s battles may rest; the pillow from which the tired sleepers see the heavenly 
ladder with the angelie throng. Devotion, the willing saerifiee, a foundation stone 
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REFLECTED RAYS OF MASONIC LIGHT. 

A Vade-Mecum of Instructive Information and a Guide for the Masonic Neophyte 
to the Degrees, Ceremonies and Principles of Freemasonry. 

DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO 

THE EARL OF DALHOUSIE, K. T., G. C. B., P. C., Eta, 

fMt Grand M&sler of lbc Grand Lodge of Scotland; Past Deputy Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of England. 

BY BROTHERS WILLIAM GARVEY AND JAMES STEVENSON. 

L IGHT is an important word in the Masonic system, and in the preparation of the 
following information the authors have endeavored not only to display the beau- 
ties of Freemasonry, but also to prepare the Masonic Neophyte with solemn thoughts 
for the more profound research into its mysteries and teachings, in as brief yet compre- 
hensive a shape as possible, so far as the same are allowed to be communicable, to fulfil a 
necessary want, and the thoughtful brother will find its teachings pregnant with meaning. 
It commends itself not alone to the junior Masonic brother, but also to many brethren 
who, from their inability to attend at Lodge meetings and Lodges of Instruction, remain, 
owing to their unacquaintance with Masonry, as “Sleeping” Masons, or “Masonic 
fungi.” To such it is hoped the information may serve as an incentive to awaken the 
dormant brother, direct him in search of the l>cnutiful inculcations of Freemasonry, and 
stimulate him to become conversant with the various impressive ceremonials of the In- 
stitution ; for his ultimate improvement must depend upon his own application and 
assiduity. 

Whilst the ancient landmarks, too, of our Fraternity have been studiously guarded 
from the intrusive gaze of the non-Mat tic world, still, to such of the uninitiat&l who 
may perchance peruse the work, nothing apjicars but w’hat will show them that our 
Fraternity is founded oil the purest principles of moral rectitude. 

Brother Allan McDowell, in the “Masonic Constellation” justly says : Every Master 
Mason knows, or ought to Jcnotc , that the stations in a Masonic Lodge represent (in part) 
the three |>eriods of human life — youth, manhood and age. The Junior Warden's station, 
with its one step, its pillar or pedestal of the Corinthian Order of architecture, typical of 
beauty, and for many other reasons too numerous to mention, represents the first period 
of life — youth. The Senior Warden’s station, with its two steps, its pillar of the Doric 
Order, represents strength, and for no other reasons is typical of the period of manhood. 
The Master's station, with its three steps and its pedestal of the Ionic Order, and for 
many other reasons given or implied in each degree, and especially in the third, represents 
the last and final period of human life — age . 

Every Master Mason knows, or ought to know, that the three degrees represent (in 
part only) the three stages of human life. The Entered Apprentice, like the youth, is a 
beginner, a learner; the Fellow Craft is a skilled workman, representing a mature man ; 
the Master Mason is an overseer of the work, one who from his accumulated experience, 
and therefore presumed wisdom, is capable of giving good and wholesome advice to his 
younger and less experienced brethren, ami represents the period of age. “In youth, as 
Entered Apprentices, we ought to industriously occupy our minds in the attainment of 
useful knowledge; in Manhood, as Fellow Crafts, we should apply our knowledge to the 
discharge of our resj>ective duties to God, our neighbor and ourselves, so that in age, as 
Master Masons , we may enjoy t lie happy reflections consequent on a well-spent life and 
die iu the ho|>e of a glorious immortality." 
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The Fathers in Masonry did wisely and well in introducing in the third degree a 
recitation of ths twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes, which is descriptive of age. In copying it 
I disregard the punctuation and capitalization to avoid breaking the connection. The 
author is speaking to a young man, as is shown in the first verse, and "iys : 

“Remember now thy Creator in the day of thy youth, while the evil day come not, nor 
the yean draw nigh, when thou shad say, I have no pleasure in them.” That is to say, Do 
you think to serve the Devil in your youth with the intention to switch around and serve 
God in your later years? You may come out all right, for God is merciful, but it is a 
dangerous plan to follow, besides, it is dishonest. You are attempting to cheat both God 
aud the Devil and you may fail in both designs. “ While the sun or the light or the moon 
or the stan be not darkened.” They are dark days. “Nor the clouds return after the rain ” 
They are dreary days. In childhood’s and youth’s sunny hours dark storms arise, but 
they pass away and leave the skies clearer and purer than before, but age is one long rainy 
day. After the clouds are apparently passing away they come back again, and the days 
are still dark and dreary. The anthor compares the human body to a dwell tug-house, the 
sonl being the inhabitant. “In the day when the keepers of the house shall tremble .” The 
hands which protect, defend and provide for the house become palsied in old age. “And 
the strong men shall bow themselves ” The legs which uphold and support the house be- 
come bowed or bent by the infirmities attendant upon age. The word bow is frequently 
pronounced to rhyme with “now;” It should In this sentence undoubtedly be pronounced 
to rhyme with “no” To bow, according to the first pronunciation, is to incline the head 
or body os an aefrof civility, politeness, or reverence. A* cording to the latter j .onuncia- 
tiou it means simply to bend. “And the grinders cease because they r few” In ancient 
times it was necessary to have a mill to grind the fuod for the use of the household. The 
teeth are here referred to as performing that office for the body. “And those that look out of 
the windows be darkened .” The eyes are the windows through which the soul, the inhabi- 
tant of the house, looks out upon the world around it “And the door shall be shut in the 
streets when the sound of the grinding is low” In the al>sence wholly or partially of the 
teeth, the upper and lower jaws come together. “And he shall rise up at the voice of the 
bird” His sleep is no longer refreshing and undisturbed. He wakes at the crowing of 
the cock. “And all the daughters of music shall be brought low” His organs of speech 
are impaired, and his voice becomes harsh or indistinct. “Also when they shall be afraid 
of that which is high and fears shall be in the way” Owing to loss of strength and vigor, 
he becomes timid and fearful. “And the almond tree shall flourish ” The hoary head is 
compared to the almond tree, with its clusters of white flowers. “And the grasshopper 
shall be a burden ” This is a strong expression, meaning that even a light object which 
was formerly carried with ease now becomes heavy and burdensome. “And desire shall 
fail” The appetite’s passions and ambitions of the young or middle-aged man cease to 
control or influence him as formerly, “Because man godh to his long home and the 
mourners go about the streets .” In ancient times it was the custom in Asia when a man 
died for the women to go al>out the streets bewailing his death and chanting his praises. 
When a rich or great man died mourn ing women were hired for the purpose, and the lamenta- 
tions were continued for a number of days. “Or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern” 
This alludes to the spinal cord, the head, the heart and the lungs, through which nervous 
energy and fluids are conveyed to the body. “Then shall the dust return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return to God who gave it” 



symbols; jewels and badges or TREE MASONRY. 

They serve to characterize this noble institution. Symbols are intended to 
teach simple, pure, and important truths, of conveying moral instruction by 
symbolical figures, thus the senses are summoned to the aid of the intellect 
Few persons have a capacity to apprehend abstract truths presented to the mind 
tn mere words. The jewels of Freemasonry are significant of important verities; 
their signs are pertinent monitions, and the affectionate expressions of fraternal 
solicitude. Its bodies are implements of industry. A few explanations will 
make the matter more clear. Hence what follows may be termed the exoteric 
teaching, but there lies concealed in it far deeper esoteric meaning. 

The Kali directs that we should punctually observe our duty, and press 
forward in the path of virtue, neither inclining to the right nor the left 

The Lisa teache moral rectitude; to avoid dissimulation in conversation 
•nd jffi°^ » and to direct our steps in the path which leads to immortality. 

The Trowel teaches that nothing can be united without proper cement; so 
chanty, the bond of perfection and social union, must link together separate 
minds and separate interests. 

The Chile! reminds us of the advantages of discipline and education. The 
mind in its onginal state is, like a stone, unpolished; but, as the effects of the 
chisel soon bnng latent beauties to view, give a new form and character to the 
whole, so education discovers the latent beauties of the mind, and draws forth 
its powers to range all the realms of human knowledge and thought. 

The Plumb admonishes us to walk uprightly in our station; to hold the 
scales of justice in equal poise. 

The level indicates that we are all descended from the same stock, partake 
of the same nature, ana share the same hope. 

Th® Square is an emblem of our duty to God and man, indicated by its two 
limbs, the greater and the lesser. It teaches duty by reminding us that all our 
actions should be guided by the strict rules of rectitude. 

The Compass, as the implement by which we describe a circle, which is 
confined within the boundary of its circumference, reminds us that we should 
at all times keep our desires within due bounds. Both the square and the com- 
pass are also emblematical o! the mathematical sciences and the useful arts. 

The Mallet suggests to our thoughts the necessity of lopping off excres- 
c f nc * j* .HL words, o correcting irregularities, even if the operation 

should be difficult and labonc-. What the mallet is to the operative Mason, 
enlightened reason is t j the speculative Mason; it curbs ambition, depresses 
envy, moderates anger, and encourages good dispositions. 

The Thitt Lesser lights of Masonry, indicate the sun, the moon, and the 
Master of the Lodge, directing the thoughts first of all to the science of as- 
tronomy, which was diligently studied by the ancient Freemasons . This, how- 
ever, is not all th^ significance of these emblems: they ought to carry our 
thoughts much farther. The sun, the centre of light and heat, cannot be con- 
templated anght without our being led tr think of God that made it, and from 
whom all true light proceeds, wLh all t; :t imparts happiness to the creatures 
that he has endowed with a capacity for it. The moon represents the Mason, 
receiving his light from above ; and as the moon is sometimes eclipsed, but 
regains her former brillian^ after a while, the Mason is reminded thereby, 
when, through accident or infirmity of nature, he has fallen from his moral 
rectitude, to return to the path of light. The Master of the Lodge is to be 
regarded not only as a worshipful office-bearer, invested for the time with high 
authority, and accordingly to be greatly respected, but in his official character, 
representing the light and knowledge which it is the glory of the Institution to 
possess and diffuse. 
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Tj* e . Apioa, with which the candidate for admission to the first degree is 
ctothed, is to remind him, both by its material and by its color, of the purity of 
life which he is to aim at possessing and exhibiting to the world. 

represents the universe, and on its flooring are depicted the vids- 
situdes of Me, indie moral and material prosperity or adversity of the brethren. 
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Not*— T o the brother who may be seeking more light we would say, that all jurisdiction* 
do no/ work exactly alike. The following information will, however, convey to bis mind the 


thought , so that he will understand the meaning, 
weave certain working tools and other items used 
the general information of the brethren wherever 

LET THERE BE LIGHT. 

BY BROTHER THOMAS SMITH WEBn. 

Ko name In Muonry la more familiar to the American 
Frtemaaon than that of Webb, who was really the inventor 
and founder of the syetem of work which, uuder the appro- 
priate name of the American Rite (although often im- 
properly called the York Rite), Is universally practiced In 
the United State*. 

LET THERE BE L r GKT, the Almighty spoke: 
Refulgent streams from cliaos broke 
T* illume the rising earth. 

Well pleased the Great Jehovah stood— 

The Power Supreme pronounced it good, 

And gave f he planets birth. 

In choral numbers, Masons, join 
To biesa and praise this Light divine. 

Parent of Light, accept our praise, 

Who shed'st on us thy brightest rays— 

The light that fills the mind : 

By choice selected, lo, we stand, 

By friendship joined, a social Band, 

That love to nid mankind. 

In choral numbers, Masons, join 
To bicss and praise this Light divine. 

The widow’s tears, the orphan’s cry, • 

All wants our ready hands supply. 

So far as power is given ; 

The naked clothe, the prisoner free— 

These are thy works, sweet Charity, 1 
Revealed to us from Heaven. 

In choral numbers, Masons, join 
To bless and praise this Light divine, 

THE FIRST DEOREE. 

Entered Apprentice. 

SYMBOLISM. 

T HE First or Entered Apprentice De- 
gree is intended to symbolize man, 
helpless and ignorant, entering into 
the world; also youth groping in mental 
darkness for intellectual light 
Vol. v.— 28 . 


and gnide him accordingly. We also inter- 
in the English Lodges, having prepared it for 
the English language is spoken. 

QUALIFICATION. 

Every Candidate for initiation must 
believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being and future state; he must be of 
good moral character, and mature age, 
and able to conscientiously answer the fol- 
lowing questions in the affirmative: 

DECLARATION. 

“Do you seriously declare, upon your 
honor, before these gentlemen, that, un- 
biassed by friends against your own in- 
clination, and uninfluenced by unworthy 
motives, you freely, and voluntarily offer 
yourself a candidate for the mysteries and 
privileges of Freemasonry?” 

“ Do you seriously declare that you are 
solely prompted to solicit those privileges, 
by a favourable opinion conceived of the 
Order, a desire of knowledge, and a wish 
of being more serviceable to your fellow- 
ereatures ? ” 

“ Do you also seriously declare, upon 
your honor, that you will cheerfully con- 
form to the established usages and cus- 
toms of the Fraternity?” 

THE PREPARATION. 

“ Oh blindneu to the future / kindly fjiven, 

That each may Jill the circle marked by 
Hi eaten.** 

The Candidate is required to close his 
eyes on the past, and think of the dark 
mysterious future. This blindness is r*n- 
blematieal of our ignorance, and o' the 
designs of the great Architect of the Uni- 
verse being beyond the utmost stretch of 
the Human Mind. Yet the s.udy of 
Nature will develop intellectual light, dis- 
pel ignorance; and the more it is studied 
the loftier and more comprehensive will 
be our ideas of the great Creator and 
First Cause of all things. 

“■Nature $> but a name for an effect. 

Whou came u Qod, 
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Equality. — As Masonry does not re- 
gard, or admit any person on account of 
rank or fortune, be should divest his mind 
of all selfish and worldly considerations, 
and lay aside the trinkets and trappings 
of the outward world, and for a time be- 
come poor and penniless; so that he may 
remember, when asked to assist a Bro- 
ther in distress, that Masonry received 
him in poverty, and that he should then 
embrace the opportunity of practising 
that virtue, Charity, 

" Which is the spirit that , with widest plan , 
Brother to brother 6indt, and iaan to man.** 

His Sincerity of purpose and purity of 
mind are symbolized by the left * ♦ ♦ 
being made bare; in token of implicit, or 
unreserved Confidence, the right * * * is 
uncovered ; so also in token of Humility 
is the left * * * made bare, to bend before 
the Great Author of his existence; and to 
follow the ancient custom of the Israel- 
ites, he will be prepared to slip the shoe 
from off his foot, as a testimony or token 
of Fidelity (Ruth iv. 7). The cable 
tow, with a running noose, is em- 
blematical of the Dangers which surround 
us in this life, especially if we should 
stray from the paths of duty. It will 
also remind the initiated to submit, while 
he is in ignorance, to being guided by 
those whom he knows to be enlightened. 

" Convince the world that you* re devout and true, 
Bs juit ia all you say, in all you do.** 

THE INITIATION. 

"Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and 
you shall find ; knock, and it shall bo opened 
unto you. M — Matt. tii. 7. 

The knocks at the door denote Peaee, 
Harmony, and Brotherly Love. Before 
the ceremony of Initiation begins, the 
Candidate is informed that Freemasonry 
is an institution founded on the purest 
principles of Morality — 4, e. f on Truth, 
Brotherly Love, and Charity ; and re- 
quires a cheerful compliance, to main- 
tain the established usages and customs 
of the Order. The moment we enter the 
world, and draw the first breath of life, 
the Sword of Justice is pointed to our 
heart, and will sooner or later overtake 
us; so in Masonry, at our first entrance 
we are taught to be cautious, and trust 
in God. 


Prayer. — Vouchsafe Thine aid, Al- 
mighty Father, and Supreme Architect 
of the Universe, to this our present con- 
vention; and grant this Candidate for 
Masonry may dedicate and devote his life 
to Thy service, so as to become a true and 
faithful Brother among us. Endow him 
with a competency of Thy Divine Wis- 
dom, that, assisted by the lessons of our 
Moral Science, he may be better enabled 
to display the beauties of Godliness, to 
the Honor and Glory of Thy most Holy 
Name, ^^len. (So mote it he.) 

THE PILGRIMAGE. 

Where the blessing of God is invoked, 
the Candidate may fear no danger, but 
arise, and follow his enlightened guide, 
who will enable him to travel safely 
through the dark emblematic pilgrimage 
of ignorance, and overcome the obstruc- 
tions and difficulties which beset the way 
of knowledge. 

This part of ife ceremony symbolizes 
the progress of human intelligence, from 
a state of ignorance, to the highest state 
of civilization and mental enlightenment. 
During the time of this part, in some 
lodges the 133d Psalm is read, to im- 
press the Candidate and Brethren with a 
feeling of Brotherly IiOve. 

Tune — “A rtaxerxes.” 

Behold how pleasant and how good 
For brethrea such as we. 

Of the accepted brotherhood, 

To dwell in unity. 

*Ti* like the oil on Aaron* % head , 

TVAtcA to hie feet die title ; 

Like Uermont deu> to richly thed, 

Oa Zion*t tacred hills ! 

For there the Lord of light and love, 

A blessing sent with power ; 

Oh, may we all this blessing prove, 

E'en life for evermore ! 

On Friendship* t altar , rising here , 

Our hands now plighted be. 

To live in love, with hearts sineere , 

In peace and unity. 

THE BIBLE. 

No Lodge exists without the acknowl- 
edged Bible, and would, without, be il- 
legal and unwarrantable. 

The hand placed on the Bible, which 
is properly called the greatest light of 
Masonry, and attention ealled to its 
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teachings, will remind us of the obliga- 
tions we owe to God and our fellow-men. 

The Holy Bible, the inestimable gift of 
God to man, is the wonder of books. Its 
teachings are the basis of morals and re- 
ligion, and it is the book of universal 
appeal. 

The historian, the poet, the philoso- 
pher and the legislator have found in it 
an inexhaustible mine of treasures. 

It is the Bible which reveals to us the 
glories of immortality, for within our 
mortal tenement there bums an undying 
flame, lit by the hand of God Himself. 

THE SECRECY AND VOWS OF 
FIDELITY. 

“Heaven from all creatures hides the book vf 
fate. 

All but the page prescribed , their present 
state.” 

Having completed the symbolic journey 
in search of enlightenment. Vows of Fi- 
delity or Secrecy are required; but these 
are voluntary, and the Candidate must 
be assured, previous to his taking them, 
that there is nothing in those Vows in- 
compatible with his civil, moral, or re- 
ligious duties. The Veil of Secrecy which 
shrouds Freemasonry has attracted the 
attention of the uninitiated more than 
anything else; and by their conjectures 
have attributed to it many erroneous no- 
tions, some of which none but the most 
ignorant could believe — such as using in- 
cantations, and raising unearthly-like be- 
ings, or performing some waggish mis- 
chief on the Candidate. The writer has 
often seen a Candidate enter the Lodge 
trembling wi^h fear, and has known of 
others who, . ^or being partly prepared, 
became so nous or afraid of some 
evil that ould not proceed, even 

though assu by members of the con- 
trary. But some may naturally reason 
in their own mind: “ If the objects and 
pretensions of Freemasonry be honest and 
praiseworthy, what need is there for an 
obligation to secrecy? It it be really a 
system of morality, and have a tendency 
to elevate the mind, or be a benefit to 
mankind, why not make it free to all? 
And charity being boasted of as one of its 
characteristic features, is it not Masons' 
bounden duty, as charitable men, to make 
it known without fee or price, instead of 


binding the members by obligations to 
secrecy?” The only answer whkn we 
can give to these questions is, That nature 
is shroud d in mystery; and mystery has 
charms for all men. Whatever is fa- 
miliar to us, however novel, beautiful, or 
elevating, is often disregarded, unnoticed, 
or despised ; whilst novelty, however 
trifling or devoid of intrinsic value, will 
charm and captivate the imagination, and 
become the fuel of curiosity, which can- 
not bear to be ignorant of what others 
know. And so Freemasonry, taking the 
example of Nature, veils its beauties in 
mystery, and illustrates them by symbols. 
In support of this, we will conclude this 
part by quoting two distinguished modern 
writers : 

“Thoughts will net work, except in 
silence; neither will virtue work, except 
in secrecy. Like other plants, virtue will 
not grow unless its roots be hidden, buried 
from the light of the sun. Let the sun 
shine on it — nay, do but look at it pr vily 
thyself — the roots wither, and no flowers 
will glad thee.” — Thomas Carlyle, " Sar* 
tor Re sari us." 

“God has put the veil of secrecy be- 
fore the soul for its preservation; and to 
thrust it rudely aside, without reason, 
would be suicidal. Neither here, nor, as 
I think, hereafter, will our thoughts and 
feelings lie open to the world.” — R. W. 
Beecher, " Life Thoughts /* 

THE ENLIGHTENMENT. 

“The light ahineth in darkness; and the 
darkness comprehendeth it not.*’ — John i. 5. 

“And God said, let there be light, and there 
was iight” — Gen. i. S . 

This particular part of the ceremony 
symbolizes the victory of Knowledge over 
Ignorance, and the impression intended 
to be made on the mind of the Candi- 
date on first beholding the Three Great 
Lights of Masonry, is to make him recol- 
lect that the light of Wisdom is beautiful,, 
and that all her paths are peace. 

“ ’Tit the Great Spirit, wide diffused 
Through everything we see , 

That with our spirits communeth 
Of things mysterious— l\fe and death t 
Time and Eternxtgt 

“The people that walked in darkness 
have seen a great light: they that dwell 
in the land of the shadow of death ; upon 
them hath the light shined.” — Isaiah ix. 2* 
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THE ••••• ••••• ***** 

The three great Lights are the Holy 
Bible,* Square, and Compasses. The 
Bible to govern our faith and practice, be- 
ing the gift of God to man for that pur- 
pose; the Square to regulate our actions; 
and the Compasses to keep us in due 
bounds with all mankind. 

THE ***** **••* 

Are three burning Candles or Tapers, 
emblematical of the Spirit of God, where- 
by His chosen people are enlightened, and 
are also meant to represent, the Sun to 
rule the day, the Moon to rule the night, 
and the Master to rule and govern his 
Lodge with equal regularity. They arc 
also einolematical of the Master and his 
Wardens, and are placed in the cast, south, 
and west; as the sun rises in the east, so 
the Worshipful Master is placed in the 
east, to open his lodge, and enlighten his 
brethren in Masonry. 

The Junior Warden represents the sun 
at its meridian in the south, and as it is 
then the beauty and glory of the day, it is 
his duty to call the brethren from labor 
to refreshment, see that they do not con- 
vert the time thereof into intemperance, 
but to regulate them so that pleasure and 
profit may be enjoyed by all. 

The Senior Warden represents the sun 
in the west at the close of the dav, and it 
is his duty to see that the Brethren are all 
satisfied, and that they have their just 
dues, before closing the Lodge by com- 
mand of the Master. 

THE SECRETS. 

Having been converted into one of the 
Sons of Light, and taught to be cautious, 
the Candidate may be intrusted with the 
Secrets belonging to this degree, which 

*The Bible is used among Masons as the 
symbol ot the Will of God, however It may be 
expressed. And. therefore, whatever to any 
people expresses that will mav be used as a 
substitute .for the Bible in a Masonic Lodge. 
Thus In a Lodge consisting entirely of Jews, 
the Old Testaraant alone may be placed upon 
t »»* altar, and Turkish Masons make use of the 
Koran. Whether it be the Gospels to the Chris- 
tian, the Pentateuch to the Israelite, the Koran 
to the Mussulman, or the Vedas to the Brah- 
man, it everywhere Masonically conveys the 
same idea — that of the symbolism of the Divine 

Will revealed to man. 


consist of a S * • a G * * or T * *, and 
a Word. For these the reader is referred 
to the lodge-room; but it would be well 
to remember that all squares, levels, and 
upright lines allude to the Obligation, and 
are proper signs by which to know a 
Mason. 

THE INVESTITURE. 

After the reciprocal communication of 
the marks which distinguish us as Ma- 
sons, the Candidate is invested with a 
LAMBSKIN OR WHITE APRON. It 
is the Emblem of Innocence, the Badge 
of a Mason, and the Bond of Brother- 
hood; and, when worthily worn as such, 
will give pleasure to himself and honor 
to the Fraternity; and be of more value 
than the diadems of Kings, or the pearls 
of Princesses; and it should remind him 
that purity of life and rectitude of con- 
duct are necessary to gain admission to 
the Celestial Lodge, where the Supreme 
Architect presides. 

CHARGE AFTER INVESTITURE. 

You arc never to put on that Badge if 
you are at variance with any Brother in 
the Lodgt , if so, either or both of you 
.must retire, so that the harmony of the 
assembly be not disturbed by your un- 
seemly strife. When haply your differ- 
ences arc reconciled, you may return and 
clothe yourselves, and “ dwell together in 
unity,” for brotherly love is regarded as 
the strongest cement of the Order. 

THE FOUNDATION STONE 

Of every Masonic edifice is, or ought to 
be, placed in the north-east corner of the 
building; and the newly initiated Bro- 
ther is made to represent that stone, and 
there receives his first lesson on Moral 
Architecture, teaching him to walk and 
act uprightly before God and man; as 
well as for special reasons, a striking il- 
lustration of brotherly love and charity, 
which he is unable, in his present con- 
dition, to bestow. (1 Kings vi. 7.) But 
charity is the principal of all social vir- 
tues, and the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of Masons. Let the feelings of the 
heart, guided by reason, direct the hand 
of Charity: 



THE WORKING TOOLS. 


Let us be true: each Working Tool 
The Master places in our care 
Imparts a stern but wholesome rule 
To all who work and journey here ; 
The Architect divine has used 
The Plumb, the Level a’nd the Square. 


Let us be wise: the Level see ! 

How certain is the doom of man ! 
So humble should Freemasons be 
Who work within this narrow span ; 
No room for pride and vanity — 

Let wisdom rule our every plan. 


Let us be just: behold the Square t 
Its pattern deviates no part 
From that which, in the Master's care, 
Tries all the angles of the heart. 

O, sacred implement divine, — 

Blest emblem of Masonic art ! 


Let us be true: the unerring Plumb, 
Dropped from the unseen Master’s hand, 
Rich fraught with truth fulness, has come 
To bid us rightly walk and stand, 

That the All-seeing Eye of God 
May bless us from the heavenly land. 


Deai friend, whose generous heart I know, 

Whose virtues shine so far abroad — 

Long may you linger here below, 

To share what friendship may afford ! 

Long may the Level Plumb and Square 
Speak forth through you the works of God. 

Brother Robert Morris, LL. D., Masonic Poet-Laureate . 


.^ A ^ONIC SYMBOLS. — Surrounded* by our symbols, sanctified by an- 
qiuty, we are * a uffht w,s c and useful lessons. It is not necessary to repeat to 
m det afi what those lessons are. No one who devotes himself to them can 
ever regret it, for those lessons, if well learned and practiced, will enable him to 

TVsTawSI *? 7 anf1 P ro< W”*v without arrogance or vanity. 

Teaxh him to cherish loving kindness for his fellows, judge charitably of their 
rctions, and unjustly censuring no one's opinions, he may enjoy the blessings of 
the warm, cordial sympathies of a genuine brotherhood.* J 7 ^ 0t 
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THE WORKING TOOLS 

Are the twenty-four inch Gauge and 
the common Gavel. Their use in opera* 
tive Masonry ia obvious, and requires no 
explanation; but aa speculative or Free 
Masons, we see there applied to our 
i' orals, thus— 
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crust, its beauty unseen till the rough 
surface is removed. 

THE PERFECT ASHLAR 

Represents him in a high state of civil- 
ization, with his mind divested of all vice, 
and prepared for that house, not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens, which, 
by a liberal and virtuous education, our 
own endeavors, and the grace of God, 
we hope to attain. 


THE TWEflTY-FOUR INCH 0**«* 

Is emblematical of the twenty-four 
hours of the day, which ought to be de- 
voted to the service of God by a proper 
division of our time, for prayer, labor, 
refreshment, and sleep. 


THE C0MM0H 0**** 

Is the emblem of Reason, and of labor 
being the lot of man. By reasoning and 
examining ourselves, we see the necessity 
of breaking off and divesting our con- 
sciences of all vice, thereby fitting our 
minds, as living stones, for that spiritual 
building eternal in the heavens. 


THE TRESTLE BOARD 

Represents the Book of Life, or 
Natural and Revealed Religion, in which 
the Supreme Architect of the Univerge 
has drawn designs to guide us, and laid 
down precepts whereby we are to erect 
our spiritual temple, and find acceptance 
into the city of our God. 

THE THREE VIRTUES 

Of an Entered Apprentice are sym« 
bolically designated the Precious Jewels, 
which arc, in this Degree, an Attentive 
Ear, a Silent or Instructive Tongue, and 
a Faithful Heart. 


“ Vice it a montter of to frightful mien, 

At, to be hated , needt but to be teen 

THE JEWELS. 

A Lodge has Six jewels, three movable 
and three immovable. 

The immovable jewels arc the Square, 
Level and Plumb. They arc termed im- 
movable because they are assigned to par- 
ticular stations in the Lodge— the Square 
in the East, the Level in the West, and 
the Plumb in the South ; and although 
the brethren occupying those stations may 
from time to time be changed, still the 
jewels will always there be found. 

The Square teaches morality; the Level, 
equality; and the Plumb, rectitude of life 
and conduct. 

The movable jewels are the ROUGH 
ASnLAR, the PERFECT ASHLAR 
and the TRESTLE BOARD. 

THE ROUGH ASHLAR 

Represents man in his natural state, 
ignorant, unpolished, and vicious, like a 
precious stone surrounded by a dense 


AN ATTENTIVE EAR 

Is to be given to the instructions of 
your superiors in knowledge, and the 
calls of a worthy, distressed Brother. All 
nature, and the events which are con- 
tinually happening in the world’s his- 
tory, proclaim lessons of wisdom which 
an attentive car will remember. But 
there are many entering the porch of 
Masonry, who, for want of this virtue, 
fall asleep in the arms of indolence, and 
do not penetrate beyond the surface, to 
nnd the golden treasures which the rich 
mine contains. 

A SILENT TONGUE 

Is the sanctuary of Prudence and Dis- 
cretion. This virtue is essential to Ma- 
sons, so that the veil of Mystery behind 
which our secrets are hidden may not 
incautiously be drown aside. It will also 
remind us that we should " Speak evil of 
no man.” and that it is more honorable 
to vindicate than to accuse. Whom we 
cannot approve we should pity in silence. 
(Titus chap. Hi.) 


J 
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A FAITHFUL HEART 

To fulfil your obligation* is the safest 
repository in which you can lock up your 
secrets, and exemplify your Honor and 
Fidelity. 

€****, C* M ****, AMD 

Are emblematical of Freedom, Fer- 
vency, and Zeal, which are qualifications 
necessary to promote independence, de- 
votion, and lore in the heart of every 
faithful servant. “ There is nothing 
freer than chalk, the slightest touch of 
which leaves a trace behind; no heat more 
fervent than burning charcoal ; and noth- 
ing more zealous than the earth to bring 
forth.” We must love God with free- 
dom, fervency, and zeal. 

BROTHERLY LO VE, RELIEF, AMD 
TRUTH 

Are the three great Tenets or Princi- 
ples of a Freemason. 

BROTHERLY LOVE 

Is the strongest cement of the Order, 
and without it the Fraternity would soon 
cease to exist. By it we are taught to 
regard the whole human species as one 
family, to aid, support, and protect each 
other. 

RELIEF 

Flows from brotherly love, and it is a 
duty incumbent on all men to soothe the 
unhappy, relieve the distressed, and re- 
store peace to their troubled minds. 

TRUTH 

Is a divine attribute, and the mother 
of Virtue; and the first lesson we are 
taught in Masonry is to be fervent and 
zealous in the pursuit of truth, and to 
dispense it freely. 

THE LODOE-ROOM 

and Its Accessories. 

The Lodge-room is a representation of 
the world ; and a properly constructed 
Lodge should be situated due cast and 
webt, for which we assign three Masonic 
reasons — First, the sun rises in the east, 


and set* in the west; second. Learning 
originated in the cast, and extended to 
west; third. The Tabernacle in the 
Wilderness was so situated ( Exodu» 
chape. xxvi. and xxvh.), to commemo- 
rate the miraculous east wind ( Exodus 
xiv. 21), and being symbolic of the uni- 
verse, was the type of a Freemason’s 
Lodge. 

ITS FORK 

Being an oblong square, or double cube, 
is emblematical of the united powers of 
Darkness and Light. 

ITS DIXEMSIOMS 

Embrace every clime; in length, from 
east to west; in breadth, between the 
north and south; in depth, from the sur- 
face of the earth to the centre; and in 
height, from earth to heaven; denoting 
the universality of its influence. 

W**»**, S*”****, AMD B***** 

Are the three great pilhrs on whieh 
the Lodge-room is supported. Wisdom 
to contrive, govern, and instruct : Strength 
to support; and Beauty to adorn. The 
W. M. in the east represents * * * * 9 the 
S. W. in the west represents * • * ♦, {1 nd 
’the J. W. in the south represents * * # 
Their situations, forming a triangle, is 
eTrh^matical rf their unity in forming 
onv. 'Jovernment ; they also represent Solo- 
mon, King of Israel, for wisdom; Hiram, 
King of Tyre, for his assistance in build- 
ing the Temple; and Hiram Abiff, for 
his cunning or beautiful workmanship. 
These three great pillars are represented 
by the three principal orders of Archi- 
tecture, c. e., the Dorie, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian. The Ionic column represents 
Wisdom, because it wisely combines 
strength with grace. Strength is repre- 
sented by the Doric, being the strongest 
and most massive of the orders. Beauty 
is represented by the Corinthian, being 
the most beautiful and ornamental. 

THE COVERING 

Of a Freemason’s Lodge is the Cele3- 
tial Canopy, or the starrv-decked Heavens. 

*' WJiere stream $ of joy glide ever on 
Around the Lord’ 9 eternal throne.* * 
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The sun, moon, and star* are emblem* of 
God’s power, goodnetf, omnipresence, and 
eternity. 

THE FUEEITUEE 

Consists of the Holy Bible , Square, and 
Compauee . The Bible is the symbol of 
God’s Will, and is dedicated to His ser* 
▼ice ; the Square to the Master, being the 
emblem of his office; tho Compares are 
dedicated to the whole Craft, being em- 
blematical of the limits which ought to 
circumscribe our conduct, that we may 
li?e with honor, and be respected by a 
large circle of good friends, and make our 
exit from the stage of life in the humble 
hope of being rewarded with a Crown of 
Glory 

THE OENAMENTS 

Are the Mosaic Pavement, the Tessel- 
lated Border, and Blazing Star. 

THE MOSAIC PAVEMENT 

Remind* us of the bounteous liberality 
of our Father in heaven, who has spread 
the earth with a beauteous carpet, and 
wrought it, as it were, in Mosaic work. 
It also represents the world chequered 
over with good and evil, pain and pleas- 
ure, grief and joy; to-day we walk in 
prosperity, to-morrow wc totter in adver- 
sity; but, united in the Bond of Brother- 
hood, and walking uprightly, we may not 
stumble. 

THE TESSELLATED BOBDEB 

Of the Mosaic Carpet may be likened to 
the wavy ocean, which skirts the land, 
and by indenting it adds beauty to the 
earth; but it is emblematically intended 
to represent the it y blessings and com- 
forts with which wc arc surrounded in 
this life, but more especially those which 
we hope to enjoy hereafter. 

THE BLAZING STAB 

Is the first and most exalted object that 
demands our attention in the 1 * Ige, and is 
the emblem of PRUDENCE, which should 
shine conspicuous in our conduct, and be 
the guiding star of our lives, instructing 
us to regulate oar actions by the dictates 
of reason and experience, to judge wisely. 


and determine with propriety, on every- 
thing that te. ds to our present or future 
happiness. Its proper place is in the 
centre of the Lodge, so as to be ever 
present to the eye, that the heart may be 
attentive to the dictates, and steadfast in 
the laws of Prudence. 

THE TASSELS. 

These cords which adorn the four 
corners of the Tessellated Border are em- 
blematical of the Cardinal Virtues — viz., 
Prudence, Fortitude, Temperance, and 
Justice . 

FORTITUDE 

Is that virtue which enables us to b*ar 
the adversities of social life, encounter 
danger, resist temptation, and keep us in 
the practice of Virtue. 

TEMPERANCE 

Sets bounds to our desires, frees the 
mind from the allurements of vice, and 
renders our passions tame and governable. 
The health of the body, and the dignity 
of man, depend upon a faithful observ- 
ance of this virtue. 

JUSTICE 

Is the boundary of Right, and the ce- 
ment of Civil Society. Without the 
exercise of this virtue, social intercourse 
could not exist; might would usurp the 
place of right, and universal confusion 
ensue. Justice commands you to “Do 
unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you.” Let Prudence di- 
rect you. Fortitude support you, Tem - 
perance chasten you, and Justice be the 
guide of all your actions. 

THE THEOLOGICAL LAPEER 

Which Jacob saw in his vision, extend- 
ing from earth to heaven, represents the 
way of salvation, the many steps compos- 
ing it representing as many moral vir- 
tues, the principal being Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. It rests on the volume of the 
Sacred Law, which strengthens our Faith, 
and creates nope ir Immortality ; but 
Charity is the chief of all social virtues, 
and the distinguishing characteristic of 
the Order; and the Mason possessed of 
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that virtue in its widest sense may be 
said to wear the brightest jewel that can 
adorn the Fraternity. The Sacred Vol- 
ume is represented on the Tracing Board 
as resting on the vortex of a eircle, which 
is embordered by two perpendicular paral- 
lel lines, representing Moses and King 
Solomon; or (in Christian Lodges) St. 
John the Baptist and St John the Evan- 
gelist, who, in Masonry, it is understood, 
were parallels, and exemplary of those 
virtues which Masons are tau gh t to rev- 
erence and practice. 

THE CIBCLE 

Represents the Boundary Line of a 
Mason’s conduct ; and in going round the 
eircle, we necessarily toueh upon these 
lines, and the Holy Scriptures, whieh 
point out the whole duty of man; and 
they who circumscribe their conduct by 
those examples, and the precepts therein 
contained, cannot materially err. There 
is a point within the eircle referring to 
the Glorious Throne of God, the great 
Architect and Creator of the Universe, 
who is Almighty, of infinite Wisdom, and 
whose Being extends through boundless 
ppace, enjoying alone the attributes of 
Immortality and Eternity! This sym- 
bol of God is almost universal in His 
works. 

The God of Nature and of Grace 
In all Hit irorkt appear t ; 

Hit goodness through the earth vet tract , 

Hit grandeur in the tpheret. 

THE LEWIS 

Whieh is dovetailed into the Perfect 
Ashlar, denotes Strength, to support us 
in all our lawful undertakings. It also 
denotes the son of a Mason, whose duty 
it is to support his aged parents, when 
they are unable to labor or bear the bur- 
den of eares, gathered upon them in their 
journey through life. 

CHARGE TO NEWLY ADMITTED 
BRETHREN. 

^ou have now passed through the eere- 
mony of your Initiation, and been ad- 
mitted a member of our aneient and 
honorable Institution. Knowledge and 
virtue are the objects of our pursuit; and 
the Great Architect of the Universe is our 
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Supreme Master. On Him we rely for 
support and protection, and to His will 
we ought to submit, while we work by the 
unerring rule He has given to guide us. 
By having said so mueh, we do not mean 
you to understand that Masons arrogate 
to themselves everything that is great, 
good, and honorable. By no means. The 
gates of knowledge, and the paths of 
truth and virtue, are open to all who 
choose to enter and walk therein ; but this 
mueh may be affirmed of Masonry, that 
the moral lessons whieh it teaehes favor 
us with peculiar advantage, whieh, if duly 
studied and practiced, would exalt ns 
above the rest of mankind. 

As a Mason, you are bound to be a 
striet observer of the moral law, as con- 
tained in the Holy Writings, and to con- 
sider these as the unerring standard of 
Truth and Justiee, and by their divine 
precepts to regulate your life and aetions. 
Therein is ineuleated your duty to Ood, 
your neighbor, and yourself; to God, in 
never mentioning His name but with that 
reverential awe whieh becomes a ereature 
to bear to his Creator, and to look upon 
Him as the source of all good, which we 
eame into the world to enjoy, to love, and 
obey; to your neighbors, by aeting on the 
Square, ^ and doing unto them as you 
would wish them to do unto you ; to your* 
self, in avoiding all irregularity and in- 
temperance, or debasing your dignity as a 
man, and a Mason. A zealous attach- 
ment to these duties will ensure publie 
and private esteem. 

.1 s a citizen, you should be exemplary 
in the discharge of your eivil duties, true 
to your government, and just to your 
country, yielding obedience to the laws 
whieh afford you protection. 

As an individual, be eareful to avoid 
reproaeh or censure; let not interest, 
favor, or prejudice bias your integrity, 
or influence you to be guilty of any dis- 
honorable action; and, above all, praetice 
benevolence and eharity, so far as you ean 
without injury to yourself or family. But 
do not suppose that Masonry eonfines 
your good offices to the Fraternity only, 
or absolves you from your duty to the rest 
of mankind, — it inculcates Universal 
Benevolenee, and extends its benign in- 
fluence to the whole world. Your fre* 
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quent attendance at our meetings we 
earnestly solicit, yet it is not meant that 
Masonry should interfere with your neces- 
sary avocations; but in your leisure time, 
that you may improve in Masonic Knowl- 
edge, you should converse with well in- 
formed Brethren, who will be as ready to 
give as you to receive instruction. Finally : 
you to keep sacred and inviolable the 
mysb ies of the Institution, as these are 
to d ^tinguish you from the rest of the 
community; and if a person of your ac- 
quaintance is desirous of being initiated 
into Masonry, be careful not to recom- 
mend him unless you are convinced he 
will conform to our rules, that the honor 
and reputation of the Institution may be 
firmly established. 

Your attention to this charge will lead 
us to hope that you will estimate the real 
value of Freemasonry, and imprint on 
your mind the dictates of Truth , Honor, 
and Justice . 

THE SECOND DEGREE. 

Fellow Craft. 

“The summer shall ripen what the spring be- 
gan. 

Youth’s generous fires shall glow more fer- 
vent in the man.” 

I N the pursuit of Knowledge, the intel- 
lectual faculties are employed in pro- 
moting the glory of God, and the 
good of man. In this Degree the young 
Mason is represented as having attained 
the age of Manhood, and laboring to over- 
come the difficulties which beset him in 
the attainment of the hidden mysteries 
of learning and science, to which he is 
introduced and enjoined to study, so that 
he may see knowledge rising out of its 
first elements, and be led, step by step, 
from simple ideas, through all the wind- 
ings and labyrinths of Truth, to the most 
exalted discoveries of the human Intellect. 

PRAYER AT OPENING. 

Let us remember that wherever we are 
or whatever we do the All -Seeing Eye is 
upon us ; and while we continue to act to- 
gether as faithful craftsmen, let us never 
fail to discharge our duty towards Him 
with fervency and zeal. Amen. 


THE WORKING TOOLS 

Of this Degree arc the P * * L * * * f 

and S * * *. 

THE P**** 

Is the emblem of Justness and Upright- 
ness, and admonishes us to hold the scales 
of Justice in equal poise, and make our 
conduct coincide with the line of our 
duty, wdiich is to w'alk uprightly before 
God and man. 

the l**** 

Is the emblem of Equality, and reminds 
us that we are descended from the same 
stock, partake of the same nature, and 
share the same hope. In the sight of 
God all men are equal ; and the time will 
come when all distinctions but that of 
goodness shall cease, and Death, the 
grand leveller of human greatness, re- 
duce us all to the same state. 

THE S***** 

In this Degree is a very important in- 
strument, as none can become a Fellow' 
Craft without its assistance. It is the 
emblem of Morality and Virtue, remind- 
ing us to square our actions, and harmon- 
ize our conduct by the unalterable prin- 
ciples of the moral law as contained in 
the Holy Bible, and we are obligated to 
act upon the Square with all mankind, 
but especially with our Brethren in 
Masonry. 

THE JEWELS. 

The Three Symbolic or precious Jewels 
of a Fellow Craft are Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

FAITH IN GOD. 

“ For humble Faith, with steadfast eye, 
Points to a brighter world on high 

HOPE IN IMMORTALITY. 

** Daughter of Faith! Awake , arise, illume , 

The dread unknown, the Chaos of the tomb” 

CHARITY TO ALL MANKIND. 

** Secures her votaries unblasted fame. 

And in celestial annals ’ graves their name." 
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THE SABBATH 

Should be regarded by every good Ma- 
w,th reverence, being instituted by 
Uod as a day of rest and devotion, 

" T? •P rea j t P«t « of Scripture, and compare 

Our conduct teit/i tin lau» engraven tk^ 

THE TWO PHLABS 

Named J * * * and B * * * placed at the 
porch or entrance to King Solomon’s 
Temple are described in 1 Kings vii. 15- 
22, 2 Kings xxv. 17, Jer. lii. 21-23, as be- 
ing eighteen cubits high; but, in 2 Chron. 
*“• 15 * 17 » th<, y arc said to have been 
thirty and five cubits high.” This dis- 
crepancy is supposed to have arisen by 
the aggregate height of both Pillars be- 
ing given in Chronicles, and allowing 
half a eubit of each to he hidden in the 
joining holes of the Chapiters. The 
Chapiters on the top were of molten 
brass, and five cubits in height. Al- 
though another discrepancy seemingly 
' kings xxv. 17, where it is said 
that they were -mly three cubits, but if 
we allow two eu -‘ts for the “wreathen 
work and pomegranates ” described, they 
Will amount to five cubits. The net work 
denotes Unity; the lily work, Peace; and 
the pomegranates, from the exuheranee of 
their seed. Plenty. The Chapiters were 
aso surmounted by two pommels or 
globes (l Kmgs r !i. 41 ; 2 Chron. ir. 12), 
which, according to Masonic tradition 
were the archives of Masonry, and con- 
tained the maps and charts of the ecles- 
tml and terrestrial bodies, denoting the 
universality of Masonry, and that a Ma- 
son s eharitv should he equally extensive, 
bounded only by Prudence, and rilled hy 
Discretion, so that real want and merit 
may be relieved, and the knnve prevented 
from eating the bread which Virtue in 
distress ought to have. Pillars of such 
magnitude, strength, and beauty could 
not but attract the attention of tliose who 
beheld them, and impress upon their 
minds the idea of strength and stahilitv 
nhieh their names imply, and will be re- 
membered by every Mason. The detrac- 
tion of these immense pillars, the magnifi- 
cent temple, and city, is significant of 
the weakness and instability of human 
greatness and that our strength can only 
be in God; and faith in Him is the only 


foundation on which we can build our 
mure temple of happiness to stand firm 
for ever. 2 Sam. xii. 17; 1 Kings ix. 3-7. 

THE WINDING STATU 

Having passed the pillars of the porch, 
the Candidate, seeking for more light by 
the mysteries contained in the Second De- 
approach the east by a sup- 
posed Winding Stair, symbolieally leading 
from the ground floor to the Middle 
chamber of Masonry. T’-> only refer- 
enw to it in scripture is i.. i Kings vi 8. 

Before entering the Middle Chamber, 
where, as Masons, we arc told that the 
Fellow Craft went to receive their wages, 
they had to give a eertain password, in 
proof that they were not imposters. This 
password was instituted at the time when 
Jephtha put the Ephraimites to flight 
and slew forty and two thousand at the 
different fords and passes of the river 
c * * * (Judges xii. 1-7). The word 
* * * means the ford of a river, or 
an ear of corn and is depicted on the 
1 racing Board by an ear of corn near a 
stream of water; hut, as speculative Ma- 
sons, it is the lesson which this symbol 
is intended to illustrate that we have to 
consider, for, by historical facts and 
natural reasons, we eannot suppose that 
the legend as rehearsed in the I,odge- 
room is anything more than a pliilosophi- 
ral myth. Masonic Symbolism shows the 
(andidate as always rising towards a 
higher state of perfection. In the First 
Degree we have the Theological Ladder 
impressing this .ea; in the Second De- 
gree, we have the Winding Staircase, sym- 
bolizing the laborious ascent to eminenee 
in the attainment of the hidden mysteries 
of learning and science. The Symbolic 
Staircase is composed of three, five, seven 
or other unequal number of steps. 

.u T!l m Thrce Slr/,s represent vouth, or 
the Degree of the Filtered Apprentice, 
\1Z.— 1st, his being born 1o Masonic life- 
2d. Ins ignorance of the world in his child- 
hood ; 3d, the lessons which lie receives in 
his youth to prepare his mind f-r the in- 
struction which is given in the > ~Hjn<r 
Degrees; they also allude to the three sup" 
pods. Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty 

tb« p n'”« / T« nude t0 Manl '<*>d, or 
the Fellow Craft Degree, the Five Orders 


> 


Id our 
id firm 
lx. 3-7. 


THE FELLOW CRAFT. 

(Bible open at the Seventh Chapter of Amos.) 

The Master stood upon the wall, a plumb line in his hand, 
And thus in solemn warning to the working, listening Band : — 
"By this unerring guide,” he said, “build up your edifice. 

For I will blast your labors as ye deviate from this.” 

O Wise and GOOD GRAND MASTER, 

We bless Thee for this light 1 

We must preserve the Landmarks olden, that our fathers set; 
Approved of God, hoary with age, they are most precious yet; 
Our brothers over the river worked within their mystic bound, 
And for a six days’ faithfulness, a full fruition found. 


We must relieve the destitute, disconsolate and poor; 

For ‘tis our Master sends them to our hospitable door; 

And HE who giveth all things richly, to Ilis children’s cry, 

YV ill mark, well pleased, our readiness His bounty to supply. 

Brother Robert Morris, LL . D., Masonic Poet-Laureate. 

TEACHING BY SYMBOLS. — The starry sky is an emblem of God’s in- 
finity, the snow-capped mountain suggests the strength of Israel, the lightning 
quivering in the sky is an emblem of God’s almighty power. The frailest bird, as 
it Hits from bough to bough, tells of an ever-t hough tful Providence, and the 
tiniest flower that blooms may stir feelings that lie too deep for tears. \Y r e find 
^ ,n com . mon J lfe - Th ? worn rin £ upon the wasted finger is an in- 
yct !i *£ h t of conju £ al felicity almost paradisaical. The little 
dark 5 ,ra \ er - >’ ou would not look at it the second time, hut 

The tom ^ * . (,c /[ l hosr,m long since pone to the arms of God. 

i he tom flap calls to mind the patriotism which shed its best blood for the 
ation s pood. Is it strange. then, that Masons should discern a sacred lore in 
the square, compasses, lambskin, or sprig of acacia? 
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of Architecture, and the Five Hnman 
Senses. 

The Seven Steps refer to Old Age, or 
the Third Degree; the seven Sabbatical 
Years, seven Years of Famine, seven 
Golden Candlestick, seven Planets, seven 
Days of the Week, seven Years in Build- 
ing the Temple, seven Wonders of the 
World, &c., but more especially to the 
seven liberal Arts, and Sciences. The 
total number of Steps, amounting in all 
to fifteen, is a significant symbol, for 
fifteen was a sacred number among the 
Orientals, because the letters of the holy 
name JAH, it were, in their numerical 
value, equivalent to fifteen; the Fifteen 
Steps of the Winding Stair arc therefore 
is is is 15 symbolic of the name of 

15 l jj~” ^od » and h enc e a figure, in 

— which the nine digits were 

15 ^ * 7 _ so disposed as to count fif- 

15 4 g 2 teen either way when added 

together perpendicularly, 

horizontally, or diagonally, constitu-ed 
one of their most sacred talismans. 

Masons are indebted for the symbol of 
odd numbers to Pythagoras, who con- 
sidered them more perfect than even 
ones ; therefore, odd numbers predominate 
in Masonry, and are intended to symbo- 
lize the idea of perfection. In ancient 
times it was considered a fortunate omen, 
when ascending a stair, to commence with 
the right foot, and find the same foot 
foremost at the top; and this is said to 
be the reason why ancient temples were 
ascended by an odd number of steps. 

It is then as a symbol, and a symbol 
only, that we study the legend of the 
Winding Staircase; to adopt it as on his- 
torical fact, the absurdity of its details 
stares us in the face. What could be more 
absurd than to believe that eighty thou- 
sand craftsmen had to ascend such a stair, 
to the narrow precincts of the Middle 
Chamber, to receive their wages in corn, 
wine, and oil? Taken as an allegoiy, wc 
see beauty in it. as it sets before us the 
picture of a Mason’s duty, — to he ever on 
the search for knowledge, even though the 
steps in the attainment of it arc winding 
and difficult : but by study and persever- 
ance we will gain our reward, and that 
reward more precious than cither money, 
corn, oil, or wine — 2 Chron . ii 15. 


Having passed into the Middle Cham- 
ber, the attention of Fellow Crafts is 
drawn to the letter G or it placed con- 
spicuous in the centre of it, to denote 
Geometry, the science on which this De- 
gree is founded, but it refers more e*p 
pecially to G.\T.\G.\G.\0.\T.\U. 

COBH, WINE, OH, 

Are emblematical of 
Plenty, Cheerfulness, Peace. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Architecture is the art of building edi- 
fices, either for habitation or defence, and 
with respect to its objects, may be divided 
into three branches — Civil, Military, and 
Naval. Nature and necessity taught the 
first inhabitants of the earth to build 
huts to shelter them from the rigor of the 
seasons, and inclemency of the weather, 
which, in course of time, they improved ; 
and, after attaining what was useful and 
necessary, luxury and ambition caused 
them to ornament their buildings. 

THE ORDERS OF ARCHITECTURE. 

The Origin of the Orders of Architec- 
ture is almost as ancient as human so- 
ciety. At first the trunks of trees were 
set on end, while others were laid across 
to support the covering, hence, it is said, 
arose the idea of more regular architec- 
ture, the trees on end representing col- 
umns, the girts or bands which connected 
them express the bases and capitals, and 
the bressummers laid across gave the hint 
of entablatures, as the coverings ending 
in points did of pediments. This is the hy- 
pothesis of Vitruvius. Others helieve that 
columns took their rise from pyramids, 
which the ancients erected over their 
tombs, and the urns which enclosed the 
ashes of the dead represented the capitals, 
while a brick or stone laid thereon a3 a 
cover formed the abacus. The Greeks, 
howover, were the first to regulate the 
height of their columns on the proportion 
of the human body, the Doric represent- 
ing a strong man; the Ionic, a woman; 
and the Corinthian, a girl. 

The various Orders took their name3 
from the people among whom they were 
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invented, and are thus classed — The Tus- 
can, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Com- 
posite. Scamozzi uses significant terms 
to express their character; he calls the 
Tuscan, the Gigantic; the Doric, the Her - 
culean; the Ionic, the Matronal; the 
Corinthian, the Virginal; the Composite, 
the Heroic . 

THE TUSCAN 

Is the most simple and solid; its col- 
umn is seven diameters high, the capital, 
base, and entablature having few mould- 
ings or ornaments. 

THE DORIC 

Is said to be the most anelent and best 
proportioned of all the orders ; it has no 
ornaments on base or eapital except 
mouldings. The' height is eight diame- 
ters, and its frieze is divided by Triglyphs 
and Metopes; the oldest example extant 
is at Corinth. 


however, to be found in Egypt and Asia 
Minor; and Villalpandus says “that it 
took ita origin from an Order in Solo- 
mon’s Temple, the leaves whereof were 
those of the palm tree.” 

THE COMPLETE 

Is so called because »; is composed of 
the other orders; the column is ten di- 
ameters high, and its cornice has denti- 
cles, or simple modillions. 

There are, however, many other styles 
of architecture. The Teutonic is distin- 
guished by semicircular arches, and mas- 
sive plain columns. 

The Gothic is distinguished by its light- 
ness and profuse ornament, pointed 
arches, and pillars, earved so as to imi- 
tate several conjoined. The Egyptians, 
Chinese, Hindoos, Moors, &c., have eaeh 
their own styles of ornamental buildings, 
and splendid specimens are to be seen in 
their several countries. 


THE IONIC 

Bears a kind of mean proportion be- 
tween the more solid and delicate orders; 
the capital is ornamented with volutes, 
and its eorniee with denticles. The col- 
umn is nine diameters. Miehael Angelo 
gives it a single row of leaves at the bot- 
tom of the eapital. 

THE CORINTHIAN 

Iu ten diameters high, and its eapital is 
adorned with two rows of leaves and eight 
volutes, which sustain the ahaeus, -nd the 
eorniee is ornamented with denticles and 
modillions. Vitruvius relates the fol- 
lowing narrative of its invention : — “ Cal- 
limachus, accidentally passing the tomb 
of a young lady, he perceived a basket of 
toys, covered with a tile, placed over an 
anethus root, having been left there by 
her nurse. As the branches grew up, they 
encompassed the basket, till, arriving at 
the tile, they met with an obstruction, and 
bent downwards. Struck with the beauty 
of the arrangement, lie set about imitating 
the figure, the basket representing the 
base of the eapital; the tile, the abacus; 
and the bending leaves, the volutes.” 
Foliated capitals of much greater antiqui- 
ty than any discovered in Greece, are. 


THE FIVE SENSES. 

An analysis of the human faculties 
is next given in this Degree, in which the 
five external Senses particularly claim at- 
tention, as they are the root or foundation 
of all human knowledge. It will be seen, 
by a eareful consideration of the func- 
tions of the Five Senses, that sensation 
and reflection are the great sources of 
human knowledge, and that they are the 
means by which all our first ideas and 
information are acquired, becau.se ex- 
ternal objects act first on our senses, and 
rouse us to a consciousness of their exist- 
ence, and convey distinet impressions to 
the mind, according to the manner in 
which they affect us ; the mind, storing up 
and remembering these impressions, as- 
sembles them, and compares one with an- 
other, and thus we acquire a new and 
more complex set of ideas, in which we 
observe variety, uniformity, similitude, 
symmetry, novelty, grandeur, and refer- 
ence to an end ; and by the mind reflect- 
ing upon what passes within itself creates 
another set of impressions no less distinet 
than those conveyed to it by the senses. 
Sensation is, therefore, the great source of 
human knowledge, and, at the same time, 
the boundary beyond which our concep- 
tions cannot reach, for we are unable to 
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find one original idea, whieh haa not been 
derived from sensation. But we are not 
to conclude that, because solid and think- 
ing beings are the only ideas of existence 
which we are able to form, that there may 
not be a class of beings superior to man- 
kind, enjoying other powers of perception 
unknown to us; we might as well con- 
clude that the want of the ideas of light 
and color, in a man born blind, would be 
an argument against the reality or possi- 
bility of their existence — 

"For though thing s sensible be numberless , 

But o my five the rentes' organ » be 

And in those five, all things their forms express. 
Which we can touch, taste, smell , hear or see.” 

HEARING 

Is the sense by which we distinguish 
sounds and enjoy all the charms of music; 
by it we are enabled to communicate with 
each other, and enjoy the pleasures of so- 
ciety, and avoid many dangers that we 
would otherwise be exposed to. 

*•/# there a heart that music cannot melt t 
Alas! how is that rugged heart forlorn! 

Is there who ne'er those mystic transports f sit 
Of solitude and melancholy bornf” 

THE EYE 

Is the organ of Sight, and seeing is 
that sense by which wc distinguish ob- 
jects, forms, colors, motion, rest, and dis- 
tance or space, &c. 

41 The beams of light had been in vain displayed, 

Had not the eye been fit for vision made ; 

In vain the Author had the eye prepared 

WYM so much skill, had not the light appeared.” 

FEELING 

Is the sense by which wc acquire ideas 
of hardness and softness, roughness and 
smoothness, heat and cold, &c., and is the 
most universal of our senses. 

These three senses arc peculiarly es- 
sential to Masons, t e., to see the Signs, 
hear the Words, and feel the Grips. 

TASTING 

Is the sense by which we distinguish 
sweet from sour, bitter from salt, &c., and 
enables us to make a proper distinction 
in the ehoiee of our food. 


SHELLING 

Is the sense by which we distinguish 
sw3ct, sour, aromatic, and foetid or offen- 
sive odors, which com ey different impres- 
sions to the mind: and the design of the 
G.\A.\0.\T.\U. is manifest in having 
located the organ of smell in the nostrils, 
the channels through which the air is con- 
tinually passing. 


The inconceivable wisdom of the Al- 
mighty Being is displayed in the five 
senses. The structure of the mind, and 
all the active powers of the soul present 
a vast and boundless field for philosophi- 
cal investigation, which far exceeds hu- 
man inquiry; and arc peculiar mysteries, 
known only to Nature and to Nature's 
God, to whom we arc indebted for every 
blessing we enjoy This theme is there- 
fore peculiarly worthy of attention. 


The Seven Liberal Arts and Sciences 
are — Grammar , Logic, Rhetoric, Arithme- 
tic, Geometry, Astronomy , and Music . 

GRAMMAR 

Emhraccs the whole science of language, 
and teaches us to express our ideas in ap- 
propriate w T ords. 

RHETORIC 

Is the art of speaking eloquently, in 
order to please, instruct, persuade, and 
command; and is by no means a common 
or an easy attainment. 

LOGIC 

Is the art of correct thinking, and di- 
rects our inquiries after truth by con- 
ceiving of things clearly and distinctly, 
thereby preventing us from being misled 
by similitude or sophistry. 

ARITHMETIC 

Is the science of numbers, and teaches 
us to compute or calculate correctly with 
expedition and ease. 
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GEOMETRY 

Ii the science of extension or magni- 
tude, abstractedly considered, and treats 
of lines, surfaces, and solids; as. all ex- 
tension is distinguished by length, 
breadth, and thickness. A geometrical 
point has no parts, neither length, 
breadtn, nor thickness, and is therefore 
invisible. A line is length without 
breadth, and a superficies is length and 
breadth without thickness. The point is 
th* termination of the line, the line is 
the termination of the superficies, and the 
superficies the termination of a body. 

By this science, which is the foundation 
of architecture, and the root of mathe- 
matics, man is enabled to measure any 
place or distance, accessible or inacces- 
sible, if it can only be seen. By it ge- 
ographers show us the magnitude of the 
earth, the extent of seas, empires, and 
provinces, &c. ; and bv it astronomers are 
enabled to measure the distance, motions, 
and magnitudes of the heavenly bodies, 
and regulate the duration of times, sea- 
sons, years, and cycles. Geometry is par- 
ticularly recommended to the attention of 
Masons, not only as a study of lines, super- 
ficies, and solids, but as a method of rea- 
soning and deduction in the investigation 
of truth, and may be considered as a kind 
of natural logic. The contemplation of 
this science, in a moral and comprehen- 
sive view, fills the mind with rapture. 
The flowers, the nnir.als, the mountains, 
and every particle of matter which gur- 
round us, open a sublime field for inquiry 
and proves the wisdom of God, and the 
existence of a First Cause. 


Rif ovful name, emblaton'd hiqh, 

Hitt go, den Ulteri, on tht illumin'd iky; 
Mot leu the myttie eharactert I nee 
Wrought ineaeh flower, interred on every tree: 
lyttry leaf that trtmbU, on the breete. 

I near the voice of God among the trett ,** 


MUSIC 

Is the science of harmonious sounds, 
?.? d ,! 8 , the . effect of vibration, propagated 
like light, from atom to atom, and depend- 
ing on the reflection of surrounding 
bodies and the density of the air. 

the arte beneath the heaven 
lhat man hat found, or God hat given , 
Mont draw the eoul to tweet away 
As muti^e melting, myttie lay; ' 
fight emblem of the blitt above , 

It toothet the ipirit all to love.** 


ASTROHOMY 

^ * mixed mathematical science, and 
the most sublime that has ever been 
cultivated by man. It treats of the celes- 
tial bodies, and affords an interesting 
theme for instruction and contemplation, 
kindling the mind to praise, love, and 
adore the Supreme Creator. 

**IIow diitant tome of tht noetumal tuntf 
80 distant, »ay$ tht tage t *twer§ not abturd 
To doubt \fbeamt, net out at Nature* t birth. 
Art yet arrived at (hit to foreign world; 
Though nothing half to rapid at their flight. 
An eye or awe and wonder let mt roll, 

A nd roll for ever. Who can tatiate tight 
/« a teene. in tueh an ocean wide 
Qf deep attoniihmentr Where depth , heiahL 
breadth , y ^ 

Are loit in their extremet ; and where , toeount 
Jhethtek-town glories in Out field off re. 
Ixrhapt a teraph*t eomputationfailt.** 


Being now advanced to the Second De- 
gree of Masonry, we congratulate you on 
}our preferment. As you increase in 
knowledge, you will improve in social in- 
tercourse. In your new character it is 
expected that you will conform to the 
principles of the Institution, by steadily 
persevering in the practice of every com- 
mendable virtue. You are not to pal- 
hate or aggravate the offences of your 
Brethren ; but in the decision of every 
trespass against our rules you are to judge 
with candor, admonish with friendship, 
and reprehend with justice. The study 
of the hberal arts, which tends to polish 
and adorn the mind, is earnestly recom- 
mended to your consideration, especially 
the science of Geometry, which is en- 
riched wdth useful knowledge; wdiile it 
proves the wonderful properties of na- 
ture, it demonstrates the more Important 
truths of morality, which is the basis of 

T,, a * W ? clhort 3' 0U to strive, like a 
skilful Brother, to excel in everything 
that is good and great; and may you im- 
prove your intellectual faculties, and 
qualify yourself to become a useful mem- 
Craft soc * e *3 r > an< t an ornament to the 


Al JTinHPS 


f commanded to pull the shoes 
from off his feet, on Mount Iloreb, because the 
ground on which he trod wu sanctified by the 
presence of Divinity, soshould aMaaon advance 



THE HASTES MASON. 

(Bible open ol the Twelfth Chapter of Ecclesiastes.) 
Remember our Creator now, before the days shall come 
When all our senses failing point to nature’s common doom ; 

While love and strength and hope conspire life’s pilgrimage to cheer, 
We 11 give our Master grateful praise whose goodness is so dear. 

O Wise and GOOD GRAND MASTER, 

We bless Thee for this light! 


We must in honor shield the pure, the chaste ones of the Craft ; 
Ward off the shaft of calumny, the envenomed, horrid shaft; 
Abhor deceit and subterfuge, cling closely to a friend; 

And for ourselves and others at the shrine of mercy bend. 


We must inter in everlasting hope the faithful dead; 

Above their precious forms the green and fragrant ’cacia spread; 

Tis but a little while they sleep, in nature's kindly trust. 

And then the Master s Gavel will arouse them from the dust. 

—Brother Robert Morris, LL. D., Masonic Poet-Laureate. 


terisIcfof^InVP^ FREEMASONRY. — One of the most striking charac- 
£ Institution is its system of mystical instruction. There is noth- 

g in Masonry, from cable-tow to taper, which has not a oractical Th* 

examples" picte^d all througl ? . A '. th allegorical narratives setting forth' noble 
examples, pictured all over with impressive symbols exhorting to wisdom to 

virtue and to piety. Its regalia and forms are not the puerile display or emntv 
ceremonies which they might seem to an ignorant spX ffilhO 
alive with mining and use. Every point in the Masonic Lodgef eve^cTin ils 

t£d ' m0ral W v, Ch ° u ^ t to carefully pLdere7 and prac- 

° ur symbolism every Mason should be led to feel something of the 
poetic beauty and religious solemnity of the duties of daily life. B 
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to the Third Stage of Masonry, in the naked 
paths of Truth, with steps of innocence, vir- 
tue, and humility. 

THE THIRD DEGREE* 

Master Mason. 

Represents man saved from the Grave 
of Iniquity, and raised to Salvation, by 
faith and the grace of God. In this De- 
gree we look beyond the narrow limits of 
this world to that celestial sphere — 

*• Where high the heavenly temple itandi. 

The haute of God not made with hand * .” 

By a proper study of this Degree, we are 
taught to 

M Contemplate when the tun declinee t 
Our death with deep reflection ; 

And when again he riling thinet, 

Our day of resurrection,” 

OPENING PRAYER. 

Oh, thou all-seeing and omnipresent 
God, from everlasting to everlasting, we 
pray thee to direct us how to know and 
serve tbee aright, and bow before thy 
throne of grace, for the forgiveness of 
our sine, that we may obtain fellowship 
with thee, and promote the honor and 
glory of thy most holy name. Amen. (So 
mote it be,) 

THE SANCTUM SANCTORUM. 

A Master Mason’s Lodge duly opened 
represents the Sanctum Sanctorum, or 
Holy of Holies , of King Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, where not even kings are allowed to 
enter unless duly initiated, and raised to 
that high and sublime privilege, by the 
help of God, his good name, and tho 
united aid of square and com passes, which 
represent Virtue, Morality, Friend- 
ship, and Brotherly Love. 

Having entered, in due form, a Mas- 
ters* Lodge, that beautiful passage of 
scripture ( Eccl . aril. 1-7), (see page436) 
representing the infirmities of old age, 
should always be remembered as an ap- 
propriate introduction to the sublime 
ceremonies of this Degree, and the les- 
sons taught by our emblematic death, and 
resurrection to life eternal. 

the symbolic jewels 

Of a Master Mason are Friendship , 
Morality , and Brotherly Love . These he 


should wear as an adornment to his mind 
— Morality being practical virtue, and tho 
duty of life; Friendship is personal kind- 
ness, which should extend beyond the 
circle of private connections to universal 
philanthrophy; and Brotherly Love is the 
purest emanation of earthly friendship. 

THE WORKING TOOLS. 

The Working Tools of the Master Ma- 
son are all the tools of the Craft, indis- 
criminately, but more especially the 
Trowel. 

THE TROWEL 

Which emblematically teaches us to 
spread the cement of brotherly love, unite 
in one bond of social union, and diffuse 
the principle of universal benevolence to 
every member of the human family. 

THE SKTRRET 

Is emblematical of the straight and un- 
deviating line of eonduct, which directs 
us in the path which leads to immor- 
tality as revealed to us in the volume of 
the Sacred Law. Not used in the Ameri- 
can system . 

THE PENCIL 

Reminds us that our words and actions 
are recorded by the Almighty Architect, 
to whom we must give an account of 
them, whenever it is his pleasure to call 
on us to do so. In the American system 
it is not specifically recognized . 

THE COMPASSES. 

As in Operative Masonry, the Com- 
passes are used for the admeasurement of 
the architect’s plans, and to enable him to 
give those just proportions which will in- 
sure beauty as well as stability to his 
work; so, in Speculatve Masonry, is this 
important implement symbolic of that 
even tenor of deportment, that truo stand- 
ard of rectitude which alone can be- 
stow happiness here and felicity here- 
after. Hence are the Compasses the most 
prominent emblem of virtue, the true and 
only measure of a Mason’s lifo and con- 
duct 

The Compasses peculiarly belong to 
this Degree, as when properly extended 
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they embrace all the tenets of the Insti- 
tution, limit our desires, and keep our 
passions within due bounds, so that we 
may, as Master Mason*, lead a life of 
physical as well as moral and intellectual 
integrity. 

H *** 4 £*«** 

Before proceeding further with the M. 

M. Degree it will be necessary to give an 
outline of the historical, or rather alle- 
gorical, legend on which the most impor- 
tant part of this Degree is founded, as it 
is intended to symbolize our faith in the 
resurrection of the body, and the immor- 
tality of the soul, and give an instance 
of firmness and fidelity to our duty in 
contrast with the cunning and deceitful 
passions whieh are so pernicious and de- 
structive to all who indulge in them. To 
assume the story to be literally a histori- 
cal fact instead of an allegory, would he 
to rob the impressive ceremony of its 
beauty, and weaken the effect which is in- 
tended to be produced by it on the mind. 

The Bible informs us that a person, of 
the name of Hiram, was employed at the 
budding of King Solomon’s Temple (1 
Kings vii. 13 : 2 Chroti. ii. 13 - 14 ); but 
neither the Bible, nor any other authority? 
except Mason ie tradition, gives any fur- 
ther information respecting him, not even 
of his death; how it occurred, when or 
where. According to the Masonic legend, 
it was the custom of Hiram, as Grand 
Master of the work, to enter the Sanctum 
Sanctorum every day at high twelve 
('when the workmen were railed from 
labor to refreshment ), to offer up prayers, 
and adore the God in whom he put his 
trust. The Temple at length being 
nearly finished, and the Craftsmen not 
having obtained the Master’s Word, which 
was only known to King Solomon, Hiram 
King of Tyre, and H ****a****, 

* * * of them * * * to extort it from him, 
or * * *, they being determined to 
have the Word by any means, bo as to 
enable them to travel into foreign coun- 
tries and obtain employment, T * * * of 
them, however, repented, and confessed to 
King Solomon wnat they had conspired 
to do. It does not, however, appear that 
Solomon took any active steps to prevent 
the* 4 ********, for we are told 
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that when he arrived at the Temple all 
was in confusion, and, on making inquiry 
as to the cause, he was informed that the 
Grand Master, H * * A * *, was missing, 
and that there were no plans on the trestle 
board for them to work by. Recollecting 
what had been confessed to him that 
morning, and knowing that II * * * * had 
always been punctual and regular, he be- 
gan to fear that some mischief had been 
done to him; he then ordered the roll to 
be called, when three were found to be 
missing (namely, «/* **, J * * * and 
J * * *). Solomon immediately caused 
an embargo to be laid on all the shipping, 
so as to prevent their escape to a foreign 
country, and ordered * * * Fellow Crafts 
to be sent in search of the * * *, end 
that if they could not be found, the 

* * * who had confessed were to be con- 
sidered as the * * *, and suffer ac- 
cordingly. Those who had been sent west, 
on coming near the eoast of Joppn, 
heard voices issuing from a cavern in the 
rocks, and on listening discovered that 
the * * * had been unable to obtain a 
passage to Ethiopia, or escape from their 
own country. 

J * * * was first heard to exclaim, "Oh 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


j* * * nox { exelaimed, "Oh * * * * * * 


* * * M*| |» 

J * * *, in his despair, eried, "Oh * * * 


* * * *** G*** if*** H*** 

A* * *! ! !” On hearing these exclama- 
tions, the searchers rushed suddenly upon 
them, took them prisoners, and conveyed 
them to Jerusalem, where they confessed 
their guilt, and were * * *, eaeh ac- 
cording to the * * * passed from his 
own lips. F* * * Craftsmen were again 
assembled, and, clothed in white aprons 


SYMBOLISM AND KING SOLOMON’S TEMPLE* 


Freemasonry uses in her symbolic teachings the common things of life, so 
that every Mason is hourly reminded of his duties and obligations. The level 
teaches us the equality of all men ; the square, the honesty that should characterize 
every action; the plumb, that we should ever be guided by the plumb-line of 
unerring rectitude; even the sight of common stones, some of them rough, and 
some made beautiful by labor and art, reminds us of our crude and uneducated 
condition by nature, and of the perfection to which we can attain, by care, study 
and cultivation. Many of our symbols are of greatjnterest, from their antiquity, 
and- the circumstances of their origin. Thus, the symbolism of “The Twelve 
Craftsmen before King Solomon /’ is an illustrative example, and that is intelligi- 
ble to all M. M. who recognize in it, its meaning symbolically. Again, symbolic 
work is the exemplification of certain things, historic legends and circumstances. 
Symbols are material, typical and representative. You see a moterial symbol in 
the upright column on the Senior Warden’s pedestal. It conveys a meoning ob/i- 
ous to the Masonic workman. You feel a typical symbol when a master workman 
extends to you the right hand of fellowship, and are yourself a* representative 
symbol in the symbolic work of the sublime degree. And while to the profane 
the term work may be suggestive of poverty and degradation, to the Freemason 
it is one of the highest, noblest ot tributes, and lifts his thoughts upwards to its 
divine originator, who has commanded man to work or die. Therefore let the 
craftsman hold fost to his work ; no other word can be found more suggestive of 
the real principle that "es at the foundation of the fraternity. 

Of all the objects which constitute the Masonic science of symbolism, the 
most important, the most cherished by Freemasons, and by far the most signifi- 
cant, is King Solomon’s Temple. The spiritualizing of the Temple is the first, 
the most prominent, and the most pervading of all symbols of Freemasonry. It 
is that which most emphatically gives it its religious character. Take from Free- 
masonry its dependence on the Temple; leave out of its rituol all reference to 
that sacred edifice, and to the legends and troditions connected with it, and the 
system itself would at once decay and die, or at best remain only as some fossil- 
ized bone, serving merely to show the nature of the once living body to which it 
had belonged. 

To the M. M. f King Solomon’s Temple is truly the symbol of human life; 
for, like life, it was to have its end. Variable in its purposes, evanescent in its 
existence, now a gorgeous pile of architectural beauty, and anon a ruin over 
which the resistless power of fire has passed, it becomes a fit symbol of human 
life occupied in the search after divine tiuth, which is nowhere to be found; now 
sinning and now repentant; now vigorous with health and strength, and anon a 
senseless and decaying corpse. 

What deductions do we draw from King Solomon’s wondrous work? It is 
the lesson of the hirth. the infancy, the youth, the complete manhood, of God's 
noblest creation, who, weak and helpless in his early stage, goes on, until the 
perfect man stands upright, adorned with the gems of thought, word and action, 
moved and inspired bv the immortal soul. Thus the perfected manhood is sym- 
bolised In Solomon’s Temple, and illustrated in the rvork of Freemasonry. 

When the Temple was finished, the monarch called the Craft together in the 
ample inclosure, and, standing between the glittering shafts J. and B., he ex- 
horted them, as his last injunctions, to perfect themselves upon the sublime prin- 
ciples of Brotherly Love and Relief. The duty of Relief he applied to the column 
on his right, that of Brotherly Love to the column on his left . 
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and gloves in token of innocence, were 
Bint, three East, three West, three North, 
three South, and three in and about the 
Temple, to search for the body of Hir am , 
which v«i discovered in an accidental 
manner by one who became wearied and 
sat down to rest on the brow of a hill. 
On rising, he caught hold of a sprig of 
A • * *, which easily gave way, and 
showed that the earth had been recently 
moved. He called for his companions, 
who came to his assistance, and dis- 
covered the body of their Master very in- 
decently interred. With due respect they 
again covered the body, and hastened to 
acquaint King Solomon, who, on hearing 
the melancholy intelligence, raised his 
hands, and exclaimed, “Oh * • • * * 

* * * *** ••• 

and dropped them in such a manner as in- 
dicated the grief into which he was 
thrown. Immediately recovering himself, 
he commanded the body to be raised and 
conveyed to Jerusalem, to be interred in 
a sepulchre, as near the Sanctum Sanc- 
torum as the Jewish law would permit, in 
honor of his rank and exalted talents. 

THE I MM 

In the foregoing allegory are typical of 
Deceit (or the Devil), Avarice, and Death, 
who invaded man's original innocent 
state, and laid him prostrate in the grave 
of spiritual death. 

The law came to his aid, but failed to 
raise his corruptible nature. 

Idolatry offered her assistance, but also 
proved a slip , and failed to effect his 
moral resurrection. 

At length the Gospel, “marked with 
the seal of high Divinity” descended from 
Heaven, and pronounced the omnific 
word, which raised him from a spiritual 
death to everlasting life, robbed death of 
its sting, and swallowed it up in victory 
(Isaiah xxv. 8; 1 Cor. xv. 54-57). Thus 
a Master Mason represents man, saved 
from the grave of iniquity and corrup- 
tion, and raised to the sphere of right- 
eousness and salvation, where peace and 
innocence for ever dwell, in the realms 
of a boundless eternity. 

THE MONUMENT 

Erected to the memory of Hiram was 
a broken column of white marble sup- 
Vol. v. — 21> 


porting a book, with a virgin weeping 
over them, an urn in her left hand, and 
a sprig of acacia in her right. Time 
standing behind her with his fingers en- 
twined in the ringlets of the virgin’s 
hair. 

THE BBOKEN COLUMN 

Is emblematical of the frailty of man, 
and all things human. “To everything 
there is a season, and a time to eveiy pur« 
pose under the sun.” ( Eccl . chap, tit.) 

THE OPEN BOOK 

Is emblematical of the revealed will of 
God, and the Book of Nature, open for 
our investigation. 

“See through this air , this ocean, and this earth. 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth . 11 

THE VIRGIN WEEPING OVEB THEM 

Beautifully illustrates the melancholy 
contemplation that “ Thy doom is written, 
dust thou art and shalt to dust return;” 
for no sooner do we begin to live than 
Death begins to follow us, borne on the 
wings of Time, whose scythe is ever cut- 
ting short our string of moments; even 
now his fingers are entwined in our vitals, 
and will soon cut the brittle thread of 
life. 

“How loved , how valued once , avails thee not. 

To whom related , or by whom begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains for thee, 

* Tis 21J Mot* art! and all the proud shall be.** 

THE SPRIG OF ACACIA 

With its graceful drooping leaves, like 
the weeping willow, is an emblem of 
tender Sympathy and never-dying Af- 
fection, and being an evergreen is also 
emblematical ~f the immortal Soul that 
never dies; and this thought is calcu- 
lated, in the hope of a glorious immor- 
tality, to dispel the gloomy contempla- 
tion and fear of death. 

“Death cannot come 
To him untimely who is ft to die ; 

The less of this cold world , the more of heaven ; 
The briefer life, the earlier immortality.” 

THE FIVE POINTS OF FELLOWSHIP 

On which every Master Mason is 
raised from his • • • * * *, are — 
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First . H • • • in • • : T will rp«npct von 
•s a brother, if I find you worthy 
Second, * * •; That I will travel 

through danger and difficulties to assist 
a fellow creature in distress, particularly 
a worthy Brother, if not detrimental to 
myself or connections. 

Third,* * *; In my daily prayers 
to Almighty God, I will remember a 
Brother's welfare as my own. 

fourth, * * * ; That a Brother’s just 
and lawful * * * will I keep as my own, 
in the sacred repository of mv heart. 

Fifth, • • That I will support a 
Brothers character in his absence as 1 
would in his presence. Thus are we 
linked together by the indissoluble chain 
of Affection, Relief, Truth, Justice, end 
Brotherly Love . 


Symbols or Emblems 


THE POT OP INCENSE 

Is \m enibkin of a Pure Heart, glow- 
ing with fervent love, and ascending to 
heaven in perfumes of filial gratitude, like 
the cloud of celestial white that filled the 
Temple at Jerusalem. 


an angel in hie upward flight. 
Mad left hit mantle floating i.i mid air” 


THE BEEHIVE 

Is an emblem of Industry. Idleness, 
which is the parent of immorality and 
ruin, is severely reproved by this" sym- 
bol. By industry we may enjoy all the 
necessities and even the luxuries of life, 
avoid vice and temptation, and merit res- 
pect by adding knowledge to the under- 
standing, go that we inav not be con- 
sidered a useless drone in' the busy hive 
of nature. 


Particularly recommended to the atten- 
tion of Master Masons inculcate many a 
useful lesson, as showing us how we may 
become examples in our religious, civil, 
and moral conduct. 

WORKING TOOLS. 

The principal working tools of the 
Operative art that have been adopted as 
symbols in the Speculative science, con- 
fined to Ancient Craft Masonry are, the 
twenty-four inch gauge, common gavel, 
square, level, plumb, skerrit, compasses, 
pencil, trowel, mallet, piek-axe, crow, and 
shovel. 


THE MALLET 

Is the emblem of Power, morally teach- 
ing us to correct irregularities, and re- 
duce man to a proper level. 


THE THREE STEPS 

Are em, .'emitted of the three Masonic 
Degrees, or stages of human life — viz., 
Youth, Manhood , and Old Age; and also 
of the three periods of our existence — viz.. 
Time, Death, and Eternity. 


I* me gijf oj 

f**'™ tf7l ° read * ***** heaeendnitrttcted eve f 
Ttt theflret dawning of eternity ; 

7 he future beaten juet breaking on the eight; 
Ihe glimmering of a etill inereating light.” 


THE BOOK OF CONSTITUTIONS 

GUARDED BY THE TYLER'S SWORD, 
Should remind us to be guarded in our 
Thoughts, Words, and Actions; for the 
Sword of Almighty Vengeance is drawn 
to reward iniquity. 

THE SWORD POINTING TO A NAKED 
HEART 

Reminds us that, although our thoughts 
and actions mnv be hid from the eyes of 
man. Justice will sooner or later overtake 
U3. Let us, therefore, he ever ready to 
pass the Grim Tyler of Eternity without 
fear, when we are called upon to’ serve our 
Master in Heaven. 

THE ALL-SEEING EYE 

Of the Incomprehensible, Omnipotent 
God! whom the Sun, Moon ami Stars 
obey, and whose being extends through 
boundless space, and u penetrates the very 
inmost recesses of the human Heart ” 
must see and know our Thoughts and 
Actions, and will reward us according to 
our faithfulness and merits. 

THE FORTY-SEVENTH PROBLEM OF 
EUCLID. 

The forty-seventh problem of Euclid’s 
first book, whieh has been adopted as a 


THE SFBIG OF ACACIA. 


ACACIA is the ancient name of a plant, most of whose species are ever- 
green, and six of which, at least, are natives of the East The acacia of Free- 
masonry is the Mimosa NUotica of Linnaeus, a shrub which grew in great 
abundance in the neighborhood of Jerusalem. According to the Jewish law, 
no interments were permitted within the walls of the city, and as it was unlaw- 
ful for tiie cohens or priests to pass over a grave, it became necessary to place 
marks wherever a dead body had been interred* to enable them to avoid it For 
this purpose, the acacia was used. 

Much of the masonic history of the acacia is incommunicable, but it may 
be permitted to say, that its evergreen nature, united to other circumstances, is 
intended to remind us of the IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, The Greek 
word axaxia signifies “innocence or freedom from sin,” and Hutchinson, who 
fancifully supposes the Master’s to be a Christian degree, exemplifying the rise 
of the Christian dispensation after the destruction of the Mosaic, alluding to 

this Greek meaning of acacia, says that it implies “that the sins and corruptions 

of the old law, and devotees of the Jewish altar, had hid religion from those 

who sought her, and she was only to be found where innocence survived, and 

under the banner of the divine lamb.” 

THE WIDOW’S SON. 

SACRED kept you \i your breast 
Secrets thal you loved so well; 

Sinking, Sun-like, in the West, 

Rather than lhe Password tell. 

Knowing that you could not say, 

Craflsmen from you could not wring 

All they wished you to betray — 

Unto them youM nought to bring. 

So you died and would not speak — 

Died a Dealh that was Divine; 

Died — O list ye who are weak — 

Died and gave no Word nor Sign. 

* * - * * * * 

Kept inviolate — thought sublime — 

Yielding not with dying breath; 

And for all forthcoming 
We’ll be Faithful unto Death. 

— Bro. Dr. Chas. F, Forshaw, Lift. D„ LLJ)., F. R. S. L., Etc. 


Solemn mandate too is ours. 

We shall keep it firm and fast; 

E’en though Death above us towers— 
Threatening with his awful blast. 

For our breasts safe-tited are — 

None but Brethren have the key, 

They alone remove the Bar, 

Sealed by Fidelity. 

One there was did not reveal, 

And he did not shrink to die; 

So we Hele and still Conceal — 
Fearing not Mortality. 

****** 

Moral this of Brotherhood- 
Solemn Moral — grand and great; 

By Freemasons understood. 

Which they e’er will emulate. 
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fjmbot in the Master's degree, is thus 
enunciated : 

In any right angled triangle, the 
square described upon the side subtend- 
ing the right angle is equal to the squares 
described upon the sides which contain 
the right angle. 

This problem, which is of great use in 
geometrical solutions and demonstrations 
of quantities, is said to be the invention 
of the philosopher Pythagoras, and 
which, in the joy of his heart, he called 
Eureka (/ have found if), and sacrificed 
a hecatomb to commemorate the discovery. 
It is emblematical of the symmetry and 
beauty of Creation, and the unalterable 
laws of Divine wisdom and infinite power 
which govern every atrm of the universe. 
It should remind Masons that they ought 
to love and study the arts and sciences. 

THE ABK 

Is an emblem of Safety, and our trust 
in God, to waft us securely o'er the tem- 
pestuous sea of life to toat harbor where— 

"From every »nare and evil work 
Hit grace thall us defend. 

And to Hit heavenly kingdom taft 
Shall bring ut in the end .*' 

THE ANCHOB 

Is the emblem of a well grounded Hope 
in a Glorious immortality, when moored 
for ever to that shore, where “ The wick^l 
cease from troubling, and the weary are 
at rest.” 

THE HOUR GLASS 

Is an emblem of Human L.fe. The 
sand in the glass passes swiftly, though 
almost imperceptibly, away. So do the 
moments of our lives, till the wave of 
Time is swallowed up by tb^ i Jlows of 
Eternity. 

" What arc our aget but a few b f waves 

From the vatt ocean of Vrn» 

That break upon, the the « of our world. 

And to ebb back into the ■* me e profound. * 9 

** Emblem of life ! which, Ul as we surrey, 

Seemt motionless ever ghdet away.** 

THE -CTTEE 

Is the emblem of Time, which cuts the 
brittle thread of life and ’ranches us into 
eternity. 


•* Rtdtrm taint hours — the tpaet it brief— 
While i» thw glut* the tand grains shiver; 

And measureless thy jay or grief. 

When Tims and thou shall part far ever,” 

THE SPADE 

It an emblem reminding ns that "All 
nature diet and lives again," and that 
thia world it but the tilling ground of 
heaven, to cultivate our morals and im- 
prove in knowledge, so as to strengthen 
our faith, look beyond the grave, and rely 
on the grace of God to raise our living 
souls to the regions of everlasting blessed* 
ness. 

*• Hasts , seise the proffered hops of heaven, 
While lift and light art yet thins own ; 

8wifl as the passing cloud of even. 

Time glides along — and thou art gone. 19 

THE COFFIN. SCULL, AND CB08S- 
BONES 

Are emblems of the inevitable destiny 
of our Mortal Bodies. The grave yawns 
to receive us : 

“And creeping things shall revel in their spoil. 

And ft our clay to fertilise the soft.'* 

** The grate that never spoke before, 

liathf und at length a tongue to chide; 
Oh listen I will speak no more — 

Be silent Pride r 

THE SPBIO OF ACACIA 

Is an emblem of Immortality. 


4 4 The dead au ke the stars by day 
Withdrawn from mortal eye, 

But not extinct, they hold their way 
In glory through the sky. v 

'Spirits from bondage thus set fret. 

Vanish amidst immensity. 

Where human thought, like human sight, 
Fails to pursue their trackless flight ** 

The Ornaments, 

Of this Degree are the Porch, the 
Checkered Pavement, and the Dormer, 
or Window. 

THE POBCH. 

The Porch of the Temple of Solomon 
was twenty cubits in length, and the same 
in breadth. At its entrance was a gate 
made entirety of Corinthian b^ass, the 
most precious metal known to the an- 
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cieDts. Beside this gate there were the 
two pillars J * * • and B***, which had 
been constructed by Hiram Abiff, the 
architect whom the King of Tyre had sent 
to Solomon. The Entrance to the Hot* 
of HoUrs, will remind the thoughtful 
Mason of his emblematic * • and that 
the grave is the porch which all must pass 
through to the world of spirits, where 
worthy servants only will find admittance 
to the Sanctum Sanctorum of that Ce- 
lestial Lodge where the Grand Master of 
the Universe presides. 

THE CHECKEBED OB MOSAIC PAVE- 
MENT 

For the High Priest to walk on, and 
burn incense on the golden altar, pray- 
ing the Almighty for prosperity and 
peace, is emblematical of the alternative, 
or choice between two things, i. e., Good 
or Evil, Light or Darkness, Pleasure or 
Pam, Heaven or Hell; for “ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon; if ye reject one 
ye must take the other” 

“ When beneath to their dorkneu the wicked are 
driven. 

Maw our justified eoule find a welcome in 
neaven, 

THE DORMER, 

Or Window, which gives light to the 
Sanctum Sanctorum, is emblematical of 
the Fountain of Wisdom, which en- 
lightens the mind, and dispels the gloomy 
9^ ignorance, and instructs us 
how to^ die. This symbol is not pre- 
served in the American system . 

“Grant that in life* e last hov my eoul may 
crave t 9 

Nor crate in tain, hie love to liy... me through 
the grave . *• 9 

CHARGE FOR THE THIRD DEGREE. 

Brother, — As you are now raised to the 
High and Sublime Degree of a Master 
Mason, I would ask you to take a retro- 
spective glance at the various Degrees and 
Ceremonies which you have passed 
through, and would exhort you to study 
and practice the moral precepts therein 
laid down. In the First Degree youth 
is represented as ignorant and blind, 
groping in mental darkness for intel- 
lectual light, which darkness can only be 


OF MASONIC LIGHT. 

dispelled by years of study and experience 
before its beams can illuminate the mind. 

We are also reminded that, in the sight 
of God, all mankind are equal, by enter- 
ing the world naked from the womb, and 
ao returning back to our mother earth 
(Job i. 21), leaving wealth and titles, 
honor and power, behind us as worthless 
baubles, of no value or avail to purchase 
place or happiness in the world to come. 
For this reason you were taught to have 
faith in God, hope in immortality, and to 
be charitable to all mankind. Charity, 
you are to remember, is the chief of every 
social virtue, and ought to be the distin- 
guishing characteristic of every Mason; 
yet, even with charity, it is necessary to 
be cautious, for it is an error to dispenso 
alms indiscriminately to all applicants, 
whereby the hypocrite and knave may eat 
the bread which virtue in distress ought to 
be relieved by. Charity is often abused, for 
there are many miscreants who infest our 
streets and doors with their importunities, 
many even showing their sores and dis- 
torted bodies to prompt a false compas- 
sion, with which ill-gotlen gains they 
revel away the hours of night in de- 
bauchery. Charity, when misapplied, 
loses the dress of virtue and assumes the 
garb of folly; therefore let the bounties 
of your benevolence be ruled by discre- 
tion, and bestowed on such objects os 
Merit and Virtue in distress. Innocence 
in tears, Widows and Orphans left help- 
less in the world, Old Age, and Indus- 
trious persons whom misfortune has over- 
taken and reduced to poverty and want; 
for, if angels in heaven weep," it is for the 
pangs of poverty and want which rend 
the hearts of the deserving poor; there- 
fore, we beseech you not to withhold your 
mite or assistance when in your power to 
relieve distress or soothe the unhappy (1 
Cor . an. 1). Study God in nature, and 
there you will see Wisdom, Strength, and 
Beauty in all his works as pillars support- 
ing the great temple of the universe. In 
the Second Degree you sec Manhood 
laboring to overcome the difficult ies which 
beset him in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and thus the intellectual faculties are em- 
ployed in promoting tlm glory of God and 
the good of man. In the high and sub- 
lime Degree of a Master Mason, you are 
taught to look beyond the narrow limits 
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of this world, and see man raised from 
the grave of iniquity, by Faith and the 
grace of Qod, to Everlasting life and 
Blessedness. Let us, therefore, study our 
emblems, and practice their precepts, so 
that we may, as children of light, turn 
our backs on works of Darkness, Ob- 
scenity, Drunkenness, and all manner of 
evil, and live as wc ought, practicing 
Charity , Benevolence , Justice, Temper- 
ance Chastity . and Brotherly Love . 

CONCLUSION. 

Having thus given a general summary 
of the Masonic System of Morality, let 
us hope that it will be more than ever 
esteemed, and valued with increased rev- 
erential regard, by all who have traced the 
Royal Art from the commencement of the 
First to the end of the Third Degree. 

According to the plan of Masonry, the 
mirror is as it were held up to Nature, 
that we may review the helplessness of 
our Youth, the vanity of the World, and 
the trust we ought to put in Ood; that 
the “ Reflected Rays ” from the Mirror 
may determine us to pursue such knowl- 
edge, and practice those virtues and pre- 
cepts which will secure the respect of 
every true Mason and the approbation of 
all good men. 

Oeniu$ of Masonry deseend, 

And mth thee bring thy s potleet train ; 

Conetant our sacred rites attend. 

While we adorn thy peaeeful reign/ * 


THE RUSTY MASON. 

BT BROTHER PALMER HURD TATLOR, OF 
I01UA, MICH., 

A Nestor in Freemasonry, M jean of airc, and 55 jean a 
Maaon at tbe time this waa written, 1905. 

Once on a time I sought to know 
The mysteries of Masonry, and, seeking, 
Knocked, and knocking found the door 
Wide open for me. 

And as I looked within 1 saw a band of meu 
Were elotbed in white around an altar. 

Upon that altar was the Word of God, 

With Square and Compose. 

Of that band of men I saw one more 
Kingly tbau the rest, for on a throne he tat, 
And gave to all lessons of wisdom. 


He came and gave to me a lambskin 
Pnre and white, and told its meaning , 

He told me, too, that kings and princes 
Long bad worn it, and bow free It was 
From spot or stain or blemish. 

He also gave me tools to work with— 

A gauge , a gatel , level, plumb and squarij 
And, last of ail, a trowel that had no spot 
Of rust upon It, for earth’s noblest sons 
Had used It ages long npon the mystic temple. 

He told me that I stood an upright Mason ; 

He spoke of temperance, of fortitude, 

Of prudence, and of Justice. 

I listened stiil with wondering ears 
To learn a Mason’s tenets. 

And when they sang of Faith and Hopt 
And Ctarfty— the three stops that lead 
From tbe level of time to the Grand Lodge on 
bigb— 

I pledged myself then that tbe tools to be given 
Shall never find rest till the capstone waa laid. 
And my lambskin. If spotted, should know not 
tbe stain 

Of Masonie cement whiie on life’s rugged road. 

This pledge was freely given, 

For I meant to act as Masons ahonld ; 

And, if my memory serves me right, 

I started for the work, bnt found tbe world 
Ali cold and selfish, and then 
I feared to make tb' effort. 

I neve*' *'ied my tools one hour. 

And ai. .re lost save this — this rusty trowel / 

It seemed It might have kept its brightness 
If never need ; bnt as I laid it by 
The rust began to gather, and now 
It has no affinity for any 
Save untempered mortar. 

I hope some Craftsman true has found 
My gauge, my gavel , level, plumb and square, 
And laid them by for better workmen. 

Inactive as I was, 

My gathered dust, 

And with tbe gathering dust It lost 
Its whiteness, and now that, too, is gout. 

If I remember rightly, they gave me 
Bisses, signs and grips whereby k to know 
My brethren. 

Thongh they were freely given, 

They were not safely kept 

And now to tell the summing 

Of this matter, tbls mueb I ouly know* 

Jones was mads a Mason, 


MASONIC CALENDAR AND SYMBOLS. 


FREEMASONS, in affixing dates to tiieir official documents, never make use of the 
common epoch or vulgar era, but have one peculiar to themselves, whieh, however, 
vanes ... the different rites. Era and epoch are, in this sense, synonymous. 

Ancient Craft Masons commence their era with the creation of the world, calling it 
Anno Lucis (A. L.), “ in the year of light.” 

Scottish Rite same as Ancient Craft, except the Jewish chro logy is used, Anno 
Mumh (A. M.), “ in the year of the world.” ’ 

, . . R 7“ l Arc, ‘ Mn8 ? n8 date from t«>e year the second temple was commenced by Zeru- 
babbel, Anno Inventionu (A. I.), “iu the year of discovery.” ^ 

. a " d T J ele< ' t . Master s da * e from the >’ ear *“ w hich the temple of Solomon was com- 

pleted, Anno Depositions (A. Dep.), “in the year of the de|wsit.” 

wi,h u ” ^ ,i “ i ' 

,la,efr ° m thc y earofthe blessing of Ahniham hy the High 
Pnest Melchtsedek, Anno Benefacio (A. B.), “ in the year of blessing.” 

RULES FOR MASONIC DATES. 

AnC 6&06. Craft M * son8_Add 4000 years to the common era. Thus : 1906 and 4000— 

Scottish RJte-Add 3760 to the common era. Thus: 1906 and 3760—6666. After 
September add another year. 

Re ml Arcli— Add 630 years to the vulgar era. Thus : 1906 ami 530—2436. 

Roya^and Select Masters-Add 1000 to the common time. Thus.. 190' ,„,1 1000- 

Kuights Templar— From the Christian era take 1118. Thus : 1118 from 1906-788. 
Order of High Pricsthood-To the Christian era add 1913, the year of blessing. Thus s 
1906 and 1913—3819. 


o. * for c ~ deriM «*■*■**« 

The word is derived from a Greek verb which signifies “ to comport one 

thing mth anolhei - , and hem* a symbol or emblem, for the two words are oft^! used 

J2n'or« y . ,, '; V r nr ' y ’ t“ ,C ‘' Xpres8ion nf a " i ,lea which is derived from the com- 
pansnn or cuntrast of some object with a morul conception or attribute. 
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Symposium of freemasonry . 

Thoughts of Masterminds of the Fraternity with Other Information of 
Especial Interest and Value to the Newly Initiated 
as well as the Older Members. 

Edited dv JOHN C. YORSTON. 32° 

Editor of Tas Keystone, Member of the '* Muonic Historical Society,” New York, “ Qnaluor Coronati ” Lodge, London, Eag. 

GREETING AND BROTHER. 

I greet yon with all hearty Masonio welcome. Such a concourse of the leaders of 
men who have solemnly devoted their lives to the practice of cardinal virtues; who be- 
lieve and trust in God, and are bound to help, aid and assist each other, and do protect 
and nurture the widow and orphan ; who rejoice in Faith, Hope and Charity, and live 
upon the Golden Rule, is a benison and an inspiration. Clothed with the great authority 
ot this Grand Lodge — legislative, judicial and executive — how great our opportunity! 
What splendid possibilities stretch out before us! From this Pisgah of vision how in- 
viting the prospectl From this Sinai of power how weighty the responsibility; entrance 
and conquest of this promised land of Masonry shonld be the measure of our achievement! 
the object of all our discussions and doings. — Henry H. Ingersoll , P. G. 3L, Tennessee. 

In the lodge, Masons always call each other brother; and the poorest among them, even 
the serving brethren, should not address them by any other title, although they may fill 
the highest offices in the 3tate, or even by monarchs. Out of the lodge, in the presence 
of strangers, the word brother may be dropped, but when a brother meets a brother, even 
out of the lodge, and no other person is present, then the title of brother should not be 
omitted. It must be much more agreeable to every brother to be called by that endear- 
ing name than to be addressed by the title of your excellency or Mr., as well in the lodge 
as out of it when uo strangers are present. — Gadicke . 

MASONIC LIGHT. 

Masonry has a literature worthy of our resj)ect, worthy of our knowledge, and well 
deserving our fostering care. That man who vainly supposes that Masonry consists 
merely in fixed forms and ceremonies has never been a prepared to be a Mason” He 
must learn that it has an active, living thought — a being within, undying as the soul, 
aggressive and progressive in the world of science and of morals. Some knowledge of 
this inner life of Masonry is an essential to the truly good and educated Mason as are the 
light and heat to the fructification of the earth. Libraries are but a means to an end, 
to education and culture. If we would have wise and intelligent Masons wc must culti- 
vate and encourage the means to make them so. — Thomas M. Eeed,P. G . M., Washington. 

Remember that we are told to ma>e a daily advancement in Masonic knowledge, which 
can only be done by study of Masonw tl* mature. Accumulation of Degrees by no means 
implies an increase of real knowledge, and to pass through one ceremony after another for 
the mere purpose of writing strings of letters after one's names, or loading one's self with 
jewels and insignia, is vain. The meaning, symbolism, connection of each Degree and its 
history should be studied in the writings of Hughan, Gould, Woodford, Murray Lyon, 
Drummond, Carson and other Masonio literati. — Sertno D. Nickerson, P. G. if., Mass. 

* ropyrifhUd by John C. ronton, 1910. ... 
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TO THE NON-READING MASON. 

By Brother Charles F. Forsliaw, Litt. D., LIi.D., F.R.L.L. 


Known throughout the World 

Brother, you shame lhe Craft— yourself you shame ! 

Not read Masonic works, nor Journals takel 
Why, man, you sel my very brain aflame 

In wondering thought that nothing comes to slake. 
Did you not promise when you saw the Light 
To daily study all our wondrous wayi? 

To make some sure advance— you sorry wight— 

And gain perfection in Masonic rays t 
How can you do so when you do not read 
The works of Masterminds whit h write for you? 
Litlle you reck lhe Labour of their screed - 
The hours of toil lo leach you blessings true J 
“You have no time , * * you say. What feeble phrase. 
Wake up, you sluggard. Rouse from oul your dare ! 


the Poet of "Th* Mydic TV.” 

Here the Masonic Press for you doth plead, 

Bright , lively Crafhnanship is at your hand; 
Here our Art’s Myslery is for all lhe Freed 
Fonder wetl o'er , reflect and understand / 

Our Pagan tiroes have fled into lhe night, 

No Stygian darkness is our doom lo-day; 

For such as you Masonic authors turtle. 

Whilst you, alas, do liltle else hut playl 
Chaosmal gloom and ignorance is yours, 

Come forth from out thal slough of rank despond ; 

Seek ye the Wisdom that for age endures — 
The Wisdom leading lo lhe Brighl Beyond 1 
And, having gained it, you wilt be the first 
To say “ Mosl Highl How long was I athirst M l 


OUR MASONIC DUTY. 

The very first duty that an Entered Apprentice acknowledges is to improve himself 
in Masonry. IIow many truly and sincerely attempt to discharge that duty? What 
would lie the success of a lawyer who never again looked into a law book after his admis- 
sion to the bar ; a minister of the Gospel who never read the Bible after his ordination ; 
a docU r who never took up a medical work after securing his sheepskin, or that of any 
other profession who does not take up post-graduate studies? And yet you find Free- 
masons all about you preteuding to be Masonic lights who never read . Some of them, 
perhaps, can glibly repeat certain jiortioiis of iiie ritual, but could not give an intelligent 
vderpretation of the same to save their life. Mason ie reading is an essential part of the 
education of a ! reemason, and it is never too late to begin, but always better to begin 
early. It is the duty of the Worshipful Master to impress this fact upon ,tcwly.tnade 
Masons, but if they themselves are in the class of non-reading Masons, how can we expect 
from them such wholesome advice. 

ARBITRATION. 

The Grand Orieut and Supreme Couueil of Italy addressed the Freemasonry of the 
world with an earnest appeal invoking the exertion of its united influence in aid of the 
efforts of other lovers of peace, to persuade the Great Powers of Europe to consent to a 
general disarmament To expect, or even to hope, for a result so fraught with incalcul- 
able blessings to humanity is perhaps as idle and as unreasonably sanguine as to hope for 
the realization of the Utopia which generous enthusiasts have dreamed of, or to expect 
the coming of the impossible millenium. The influences which have in all ages inflicted 
upon mankind all the accursed consequences of war, niurderings of men as if they were of 
no more value than the noxious insects, cruel maimings, devastation, exile, demoralization 
and national impoverishment, misery, distress and starvation, barren fields and ruined 
cities, exist to-day; and the same causes will produce the same effects as heretofore. 

Nevertheless, no human effort in the right direction is ever made without some effect 
and the moral influence exerted by a united Freemasonry would be very great Nor is 
the desired result wholly impossible; and some of the chief causes of war have ceased to 
be as poteut as they once were. The delirium of humanity lias its intervals of sauity. 
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Iu other civilized countries than this, it is no longer thought that a successful general has 
“ reached the highest pinnacle of fame.” All over Europe the soldier has ceased to rank 
in public estimation above the statesman. Courage in battle, once universally regarded 
as the highest excellence of human nature, the most godlike of all the qualities, perhaps 
because the universal dread of death, the instinctive horror of it, whieli a belief in the 
immortality of the soul rarely seems to lessen, make men wonder at indifference to danger 
and contempt of the King of Terrors as he holds high carnival on the field of battle. 

We may, therefore, be somewhat encouraged to hope that the Freemasonry of the 
world, if it can be persuaded to act with any approach to unity, may be able to help those 
lovers of humanity who are seeking to persuade the nations to submit their disputes to 
peaceful arbitration, if they can do nothing towards makiug Europe less a group of hostile 
military camps. And our many hundreds of thousands of Masons, all having votes, can 
surely do something to induce onr own government and legislators to set the example, by 
offering so to settle our own difficulties with other governments, and by refraining from 
the adoption of rash measures, and from the indulgence in crrainal levity and foolish in- 
difference in regard to irritating questions, which may at auy time precipitate war. — 
Albert Pike, P. G. J/., Arkansas r, P. Sov. G. Com. Supreme Council, A. A. S. J2. S. J. 

LASTING IMPRESSIONS. 

While it is the delight of many a good brother to witness the various portions of the 
Masonic degrees, it must ever be the lasting pleasures of ns all to remember the grander 
passages, those solemn and impressive rites that touch our inner natures with their wis- 
dom and sublimity beyond all else in life and literature. 

It is the memory of those sacred words and emblems that reaches the higher and nobler 
attributes of our nature and forms a painting that shall hang in our sight forever and for- 
ever. If there is a sacred touch of home and honor, a plea for integrity and brotherly 
devotion that, like the tongues of dying men enforce atten'on with deep harmony, it is 
all found in the higher degrees of Masonry. 

It is idle to hold out one portion alone and call it perfect, for all perfect Masonry is 
perfect work. But who can forget the beauty of the lessons as expressed in the sacred old 
thin! degree, the fifteenth, the eighteenth, thirty-first and thirty-second degrees? Who 
that has seen and heard the greatest actors of onr day, from Forrest, McCullough, Booth, 
Barrett and Irving, or even has witnessed the masterpieces of Shakespeare shown on the 
stage by the most brilliant interpreters, can compare a play, even when acted by stars, 
with the beauty and scenery of Masonry ? Is it not true that of all the gems iu literature 
and art- Mason ly has the cream of their finest selections? Is it not true that of all the 
teachings of religion, Masonry has as pure and nob! nodels? Is it not true that all the 
orators like Everett, Lincoln, Gough and Wendell hillips — even Phillips at his best, 
when he hung on the scroll of fame the princes of honor and philanthropy, and dipping 
his fiuger in the sunlight wrote upon the blue arch of heaven .the name of his matchless 
hero, that even Phillips fell short of the beauty of Masonry ? 

It is more than artl It is higher than oratory ! It is over and beyond all acting; 
It is truth set to music, manhood made nobler, friendship made saered, hope rekindled iu 
reality, and life from infancy to age, and age to immortality, from Earth to Eternity, one 
matchless jouruey together where all the world becomes a brotherhood and every deed of 
duty by one Mason in an inspiration to another to perpetuate the harmony of living by 
the value of friendship . — Enoch T. Carson, ST P. Dep. Sup . Council, A . A . S. R.for Ohio. 
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THE ORIGIN OP THE CRAFT. 

* orae8,,a P e or form during every period in tbe 
would\ff Z, DOU ^ t eM ’ 1,1 P r,mitive *8 es » it became apparent that mutual protection 
would afford the greatest security against the unbroken forces of Nature, and the evil 

nature of man, and secure sympathy, snpport and protection to thoee whose bond of union 

T 7, “ COmm °" C *" se - L H tT 0rigi "“ ted Maaoar r- of all written history 

there existed a civilization wh.eh has left nothing to history but the dim radiance of a 

wondrous splendor. The archaeologist has unearthed the records of thousands of years, 
htoJT 8 \v° D i 118 K l,m P sc » of tlie splendor of past generations not recorded in written 
f 7 'f V U 7 ° f the Breat io ruiued citi ™ «" d magnificent temples 
7 f m 7*’, WOnderfUl W ° rk8 ° f ,rt > “»u«>Ie«ms of the dead ,Lt. 

Mm™ 7" A 8P t , , < Lir g ' ng g8rdenS ' itS ten, P ,es a,,d it8 "alls. TadZr, 

A • Ba beCk ’ the ehi< * of th * P l,in > ™ins are the wonder 

il^rr rT m' D °. Ur Pr0greS8ive ^ * M K' ve evidence of an advanced 
civilization of wind, there is no record. The origin of Masoury, like other kis- 

r^JTT 0 ' 18 ’ r, ied in the g,00m of oUcUrit >'- 1,8 philosophy may 
ho 5^1/ % L re ^ °. f tl,C WOr,d,a ,li8tor 7- Ite are older than 

nlthT ^i ’ * nd anted .“ te tl,e Moses. It, ceremonials were 

practired in the ancient mysteries, when Egypt stood as the first and the most 

na !oirf 1 t| P °p e 7 f ‘I' 6116 ' 1 kl, °7 n WOr,<l - Ite tenet8 were known by the nomadic 
i ations of the East, and transmitted from father to son, generation after generation, so 

that even today the Bedourn of the desert recognizes the hail of the Craftsman. We 

ra " uficat ' 0ns fr0m t0 Greoce > to R«me, and in the Middle Ages find it an 

Cr a rT C ‘ ,n8 teraP , W a ! ,d PUb,iC yet beautify continental 

Europe. \\ hen the mev .amcal art became generally known, and no longer required the 

protection vouchsafed to it by the Masonic building corporations, the operative art be- 
tame a speculative science, and in this form has descended to ourselves. “Masonry” 
says a distinguished divine, “has arisen as the sun rises, without halt or stay „„t.7it 
reaeh* , the zenith, and there it will remain a light to .11 nations not^LZ tbb 
earth shall cease to I>e a trial ground for men and resolve itself into higher conditions 

tTfe^Z ha |'7, made m * n brothers, will go down as the sun goes down, on a 
perfect and complete day.»_P. M. L. Ehlere, Grand Secretary , New York. 

THE ATHELSTAN LEGEND. 

, " C f f anc ' ent traditions of Freemasonry gives to the aneient eity of York the 
honor of ranking as the birthplace of the craft in England. The York Legend or 

;r z't, ^ ^ “» *»* <■; 

Saw*"*- 
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The AtheLstan Lcgeml has been generally accepted by Masonic writers, and for nearly a 
century after the formation of a grand lodge iu Loudon, iu 1717, the York Lodge disputed 
the authority of the metropolitan body. In 1813 the Dukes of Kent, Sussex, aud 
Athol] — two princes and a Scottish noble — brought about an agreement, supreme council 
being known thereafter as the United Grand Lodge of England. 

Brother Bishop Henry C. Potter, of New York, said: “Freemasonry is, in my view 
of it, a great deal more than a mutual benefit association. Wild and extravagant as the 
words may sound, it is the most remarkable and altogether unique institution on earth. 
Will you tell me of any other that ginlles the world with its fellowship and gathers ail 
races and the most ancient religions, as well as our own , into its brotherhood? Will you 
tell me of any other that is as old or older; more brilliant in its history; more honored 
in its coastitueuey ; more pieturesque In its traditions? To-uay it lies iu the hand of the 
modem man largely an unused tool, capable of great achievements for God, for country, 
and mankind. For one, I believe that circumstances may easily arise when the highest 
aud most sacred of all freedoms being threatened iu this laud, Freemasonry may be its 
most powaful defender , unifying all minds aud commanding our best citizenship.” 


TIIE ANCIENT COVENANT. 

As a covenant is defined as an agreement or contract l>etween two or more parties, 
there can be no doubt that when a man becomes a Mason he makes a covenant with the 
Institution. The manner of making a covenant among the Hebrews, Greeks or Romans 
was to select an appropriate animal, either a coif, kid, sheep or pig. The throat of the 
animal was then cut across by a single blow of the knife, severing the arteries and wind- 
pipe, but not injuring the bones of the neck. The second operation was to tear open the 
breast and take hence the heart aud vitals, which were inspected, and if found free from 
blemish of any kind the ceremony proceeded; othenvise that animal was considered 
tiuelean and east aside for another one. In the third part of the ceremony the body was 
severed in twain — one portion was placed toward the north, the other toward the south, 
so that the contracting parties coming from the east and going toward the west might 
pass l>ctween the two portions of the animal, after which the carcass was left as a prey 
unto the beasts of the field aud the vultures of the air, aud the covenant was completed 
aud confirmed. The number 12 was a mystical Dumber among the ancients, who 
observed it was com|>osed of the perfect numbers 7 and 5, aud was also produced by the 
multiplication of a triangle by the square, which were two j^erfect figures. 

There were in Freemasonry twelve original points, according to the old English lectures, 
which form the basis of the Bystem, and comprehend the whole ceremony of initiation. 
Without the existence of these points, no man ever was or am be legally and essentially 
received into the Craft. Every Mason must go through all of these tioelve forms and 
ceremonies, not only in the first degree , but in every suliseqiieut one. 

These twelve points refer the twelce parts of the ceremony of initiation to the twelve 
tribes of Israel ; in the following manner: 

1. To Reuben was referred the opening of the lodge, being the first-born of his father. 

2. To Simeon was referred the prepai'aiion of the candidate, liecause he prepared the 
instruments of destruction for the slaughter of the Shechemites. 
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3. To Levi wm referred the report, because lie gave a signal or report to his brothers 
when they assailed the men of Shechem. 

4* To Judah was referred the entrance of the candidate, because this tribe first entered 
the promised land. 

5. To Zcbulun was referred the prayer , because the prayer and blessing of his father 
was conferred on him in preference to his brother, Iasachar. 

To TssaeAor was referred the eircumambulation, because, as an indolent and thrift- 
less tribe, they required a leader to advance them to equal elevation with the other tribes. 

7. To Dan was referred the ceremony of advancing to the altar, as a contrast with the 
rapid advance of that tribe to idolatry. 

* To G** was referred the obligation, becanse of the vow of Jephtha, of that tribe. 

T ? waa ref f rred the time when the candidate was intruded , because Asher, by 
the fertile soil of its district, was represented hy fatness and royal dainties, which were 
compared to the riches of masonic wisdom which the candidate then received. 

10. To Baphtali was referred the investment, when the candidate, having received his 
apron, was declared free, because the tribe of Naphtali had a peculiar freedom attached 
to them in conformity with the blessing pronounced by Moses. 

11. To Joseph was referred the northeast comer , because, as this reminds us of the most 
superficial part of masonry, so the two half tribes of Ephraim and Mana&seh, of which 
the tribe of Joseph was composed, were accounted more superficial than the rest, inas- 
much as they were only the grandsons of the patriarch Jacob. 

12. To Benjamin was referred the closing of the lodge, being the last son of Jacob. 

Important as our ancient brethren deemed the explanation of these points, the Grand 

Lodge of England struck them from its ritual in 1813; a synopsis of them will, however, 

be interesting to all members of the fraternity, and we publish them accordingly. W \ if. 

Cunningham , of Ohio . 


APPRECIATION. 

The founders of Masonry bnilded well ; and notwithstanding the multitude of distract- 
ing interests which absorb the attention of this busy age, our Order has never for an in- 
stant been arrested in its happy career of quiet usefulness, nor has it last its strong hold 
upon the hearts of its members. There can be no question, then, that the principles 
nnder which we are associated meet a natural human want, and are such as will bind men 
together in charity and brotherhood through centuries yet to come. 

I have always loved Masonry, and have learned to set the highest value upon the social 
and harmonizing influences which find a natural growth within the Institution. I think 
we may all say that we are happier and better men than we should have been had we 
never been Masons, and that some of the most satisfactory hours of our lives have been 
spent under the roof treo of the hrotherhood. We have found in Masonic intercourse 
that comfort, sympathy and mutual support, which is the constant craving of the human 

heart, and of which the hard conditions of mortal lif > give us only a scanty enjoyment 

Bro. Samuel C. Lawrence, P. O. Jf, Massachusctt ■. 'ast Sovereign Grand Commander 
A A. o. Bite, Northern Masonic Jurisdiction , 
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A PROUD RECORD. 

The absolute oneness of the craft is a glorious thought, and may we not be proud of 
the Institution of Freemasonry, of its universality, its freedom and its progress? New 
York with its 163,341, Illinois 95,629, Pennsylvania 92,135, Ohio 76,976 members and 
so on throughout the country, with a grand total of nearly a milium and a half in America, 
— an army larger than that which our own country, nearly half a century ago, mustered 
to the defence of the grandest flag that floats beneath the stars, aud an army before which 
falsehood and untruth mnst ever stand aside to let it pass. 

Not only in onr own country do the fires hnrn ceaselessly upon increased altars, but 
in every continent on the face of the globe, there are not only Masons, hut regular con- 
stituted aud recognised Mason io lodges. From the snow-clad, picturesque mountains of 
Norway to the vine-covered hills of Italy, in Spain and Portugal, resting as they do 
under the shadow of religious superstition ; in Turkey, centre of Mohammedan faith and 
practice ; in darkest Russia, where liberty and freedom are bauished ; through Asia, 
domain of antiquity, birthplace of human race; in Africa, land of tragedy and hlood- 
•bed ; in Egypt, dead for centuries, reawakening now under the torch of modern civiliza- 
tion ; in Alaska, at Nome, and elsewhere almost within touch of the Arctio circle, is 
there constantly re-enacted, the same as here, the impressive sceue from the career of the 
Tyrian widow’s son who was sent to King Solomon. 

One of the highest evidences of the antiquity of our craft is to be found in the trans- 
mitted and traditional principle of secrecy. The ancient Egyptian cults had never other 
than the initiated among their disciples. Secret from mankind, but acceptable to those 
well and duly prepared, who sought, after long probation, the knowledge of the mysteries, 
thus history speaks to 11 s. ’Tis so that tradition unfolds its revelations. Throughout 
the Middle Ages it influenced to a considerable degree the forms of Christian churches* 
and its peculiarities were the watchwords of all associations of builders. 

In meditation sometimes we speculate as to the wisdom of our devotion to Freema- 
sonry ; whether the time, thought and money exjiended are justified. The answer is not 
always immediate or satisfactoiy, because onr efforts and our struggles arc not for the 
moment, nor for the hour, and our deeds are not simply for a day ; but all contribute 
to make up the sum total of existence, and the value of our effort is not known until the 
book is closed, and it becomes an influence to raise, to support or to inspire others. It 
may be beaten with storms, i^ may be shadowed with clouds, but it shall come out of all 
like the great sea, sublime in its rejxise and majestic in the expression of its might. 

A BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 

The doctrines taught by the symbolim of Freemasonry are not only in accordance with 
the profoundest scholarship of the times, hut that, npon reflection, it will be found that 
they are serving, in some degree, as a check of the courses of materialism and false liber- 
alism which are insinuating themselves into the crevice of the hulwark of our Christian 
faith. I know that I am now approaching what some, in these days, consider debatable 
ground. I do not mean Freemasonry is religion, and that the lodge room is a church. 
But if the lessons taught in our Ritual mean anything, I believe they teach unmistakably 
trwt in God t the duty of an inspiration to a higher life, and the immortality of the soul. 
If the Atheistic evolutionist avows that in the name of science these doctrines have been 
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Qrother John Wanamal<er, of Philadelphia 

tiik snv ' esnfci. mkhc iiant am* rHii^NriiRoti^T 

Wa» initialed into Freemasonry March 30, 1898. Fast Master of Friendship l^lge. No. 400, Member of 
Abington Chapter, Jenkintown, Pa.; also Member of Mary Commander), K. T., of Philadelphia 
•“A man of mcst remarkable executive ability and imwer of organization, combined with irresistible deter* 
mination to command success, withal a man who loses peace and good works 
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Simpson, the discoverer of chloroform, Mnngo Park, and Guillotin. Among musicians, 
the names of Haydn and Mozart are preeminent Of literary eminence, the notable are 
Voltaire, Bums, Goethe, Schiller, Scott, Byron and Kipling, with a host of others. One 
of the great Freemasons of all was Sir Christopher Wren, the English architect of St Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, who was Grand Master in 1685 and 1697. 

Among the English nobility may be named the Earl of Dorset, the first Duke of Bud* 
ingham, Duke of Norfolk, the Dukes of Kent and Sussex, who were instrumental in the 
Union of the two Grand Lodges of England in 1813, the Earl of Zetland, and others. 

Of the English rulers the following were all Grand Masters : Henry II., Edward III., 
Henry VI., Henry VII., for twelve years before he became King, and was succeeded by 
his son, the Prince of Wales ; Charles II., William HI., George IV., and King Edward 
VII., who died May 6th, 1910, his brother, the Duke of Connaught, the Present Grand 
Master of the Grand Lodge of England, having succeeded him in 1901. Cardinal Wol- 
sey was Grand Master in 1509. Frederick the Great was initiated in 1738, afterwards 
came Emperor William the First, Frederick III. and Bismarck. The Marquis de Laf- 
ayette, Washington’s Masonic friend, was made a Mason in 1777. 

In our own country, there has been our own George Washington, initiated in 1752, at 
Fredericksburg, and nominated for Grand Master of Virginia in 1777 ; Benjamin Franklin, 
W. Master of a lodge in Philadelphia in 1734, afterwards Grand Master of the Lodge of 
Pennsylvania. To these may be added the names of Presidents Thomas Jefferson, Andrew 
Jackson, James A . Garfield, William McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, and William H. 
Taft, also President Diaz, of Mexico. Generals Joseph Warren, Putnam, 8tark, Prescott, 
and Sullivan ; also Paul Revere and Bishop A. M. Randolph, all Revolutionary heroes 
of fame. Many other eminent Americans of recent date can be included, such as Admiml 
Schley, Rear Admiral Coghlan; Generals George B. McClellan, John A. Logan, Henry 
Clay, the Statesman, John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States, and innumerable 
others of equal repute. As an example of the Mercantile and industrial interests there is 
John Wanamaker, America’s great merchant and philanthropist, who is deeply interested 
as a worker in Freemasonry, and Past Master of his lodge ; and so on throughout the 
whole category of the professions aud other vocations. 

Of living names the many others than the few alluded to, lack of space prevents us to 
chronicle, but enough has been said to show the young Mason that he has not joined a 
society of which there is uothing to be said. 


STANDARD AND CHARACTER OF FREEMASONS. 

Grave apprehensions are felt by some prominent Masons that the institution may 
crumble to pieces from its own weight ; or, to express the fear more elegantly, the outer 
walls of our temple will not be strong enough to resist the pressure from within. There 
is, however, not so mueh danger in the number of our lodges and brethren as there is 
in the character of the material of wliieh they are composed. If the standard of Masonic 
character is elevated and refined, their numbers will only add to its strength and prolong 
its duration. But the opinions seem to prevail that Masonry consists of the forms 
and ceremonies through which we pass in the several degrees, and that he who acquires 
the work aud ritual of the order thereby becomes a good Mason. Such is not the fad, 
Freemasonry had its origin in the wants and necessities of man, and it has existed under 
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mgainst our sensual petite* and evil |>assions— our earthly and material or animal 
natures. In this conflict only are the true glories of heroism to be won. 

In every human life this battle is fought! and those who win elsewhere often suffer 
ignominious defeat aud disastrous rout and discomfiture and shameful downfall in this 
encounter. 

There is more than one defiuidon of Freemasonry! but the truest and most significant 
one is as follows : 

“Freemasonry is the subjugation of the Human that is in man, by the Divine; the 
conquest of the appetites ai>d passions by the Moral Sense and the Reason ; a continual 
effort, struggle and warfare of the spiritual against the material and sensual.” 

This definition is taught to the Entered Apprentice, the Felhwcraft, and the Master, It 
defines the very essence and spirit of the Institution, and it has for every one of us the 
force and sanctity of a divine law and imposes on every one of 11s a solemn obligation. 

To achieve the victory in this struggle, the Mason must first attain a solid conviction, 
founded u|>on reason, that he has within him a spiritual nature, a soul that is not to die 
when the body is dissolved, but is to continue to exist and to advance toward perfection 
through all the ages of eternity and to see more and more clearly as it draws nearer unto 
God, the Light of the Divine Presence. 

This Philosophy teaches him nrvl it encourages him to persevere by helping him to 
believe that his freewill isentircl- stent with God’s Omni|x>tenee and Omniscience; that 

He is i»oi only infinite in ]>owoi i of infinite wisdom, but of infinite mercy, and liaving 
an infinitely tender pity and love for the frail and imperfect creatures that He has made. 

Every degree, by its ceremonial as well as its instruction, teaches that the noblest puipose 
oj life and the highest duty of man is to strive incessantly and vigorously for the mastery 
of that which in him is spiritual and divine, over that which is material and sensual, so that 
in him also, as in the universe which God governs, Beauty and Harmony may exist in 
just equilibrium . — John L Mncil , P. G. Sed'y of Missouri, 

MAKING MASONS AT SIGHT. 

There have l>een cases in English Masonry which correspond with what we in this coun- 
try have done, and are pleased to describe as “making Masons at sight.” The cases were 
those of Koval |>ersonnges, and date from al>oot the middle of the eighteenth cei\tury. The 
Grand Master appears to have issued orders for an Occasional Grand Lodge to l>e sum- 
moned, and the Occasional lodge having met, in obedience to the summons, the Grand 
Master or acting Grand Muster initiated his Royal Highness A or Z into tlie mysteries of 
the Craft. There was nothing irregular in the proceedings, these Occasional Grand 
Lodges bearing a strong family likeness to the Emergent meetings which Worshipful 
Masters of private lodges, having satisfied themselves of the reality of the emergency, are 
authorized by our Book of Constitutions to summon for the initiation of a candidate. 

An authority says : “The prerogative of the Grand Master to make Masons at sight is 
deserilied as the Eighth Landmark of the Order. It is a technical term, which mav be 
defined to lie the power to initiate, pass, end rai*c candidates, by the Grand Master, in a 
liodge of Emergency, or, as it is called in the Book of Constitutions, < an occasional lodge / 
specially convened by him, and consisting of such Master Masons as he may call together 
for that purpose only ; the Lodge ceasing to exist as soon ns the initiation, passing, or rais- 
ing has been accomplished, aud the brethren have beeu dismissed by tlie Grand Master.” 
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This power is bnt seldom exercised by a Grand Master, ami when it has been used it 
has aroused such a storm ol protest that he would indeed be courageous who would try the 
experiment a second time. 

It is frequently asked why such authority should be given to a Grand Master, for, after 
all, lie is but a man and a Mason, and perhaps not always possessed of transcendent 
wisdom, and the object of his favor might be one considered entirely unworthy by others 
if 'Consulted. After all, however, it would not be wise to deprive the Grand Master of 
this or any other power which the ancient landmark s, customs or regulations of the Craft 
have clothed the office with, aud which has existed from “time whereof the memory of mm 
runneth not to the contrary." The right to make Masons at sight will continue to be one 
of t\te prerogatives of the Grand Master, and we will continue to trust to the good sense 
and sound judgment of whoever is called to that exalted |tosition, should he presume to 
exercise his undoubted right in this matter. 

Some may ask, how docs a Grand Mister proceed to “ make a Mason at sight f" Does 
he simply |ioint his finger at a man and declare him then and there to be a Mason ? Does 
he retire with a profane into a private room and there without assistance confer the degrees 
cf Freemasonry upon him ? Nothing of the kind. The real mode and the only correct 
mode of exercising the prerogative is for: The Grand Master to summon to his assistant 
six or more Masons, convene a lodge, and without any previous probation, but on right 
of the candidate, confer the degrees upon the candidate, after which he dissolves the 
lodge, and dismisses the brethren. Lodges thus convened are called “ occasional lodges." 
This is the only way in which any Grand Master within the records of the institution has 
ever been known to “ make a Mason at sight." The prerogative is dependent upon that 
of granting duqicusations to o]h>ii and hold lodges. If the Grand Master has he power 
of granting to auy other Mason the privilege of presiding over lodges working by his 
dispensation, he may assume this privilege of presiding to himself; aud as no one can deny 
his right to revoke his dispensation granted to a number of brethren at a distance, and to 
dissolve the lodge at his pleasure, it will scarcely lie contended that he may not revoke 
his dispensation for a lodge over which he himself has been presiding within a day, and 
dissolve the lodge as soon as the business for which he had assembled it is accomplished. 
The making of Masons nt sight is only conferring the degrees by the Grand Master, at 
once, in an occasional lodge, constituted by his dis|iensing jiower forthe pnrjiose, and over 
which he presides in person. 

One of the most noted events that ever took place in this country, in the making a 
Maseru at Sight, occurred, when an Occasional Lodge was Omvened nt Cincinnati, Ohio, 
February 18tli, ]«JO!t, by Grand Master Charles 8. Hopkinson, of the Grand Ieodge of 
Ohio, when he formally made William II. Taft, President of the United States, a Master 
Mason at 8ight, and on which occasion there were present, in connection with the cere- 
monies, some seventy-five Grand Masters, Past Grand Masters, Officers of Grand Lodges, 
of tlic K. T. and A. A. 8. It. Bodies, and other eminent members of the Fraternity 
from all over the Country. A good deal of discussion was created in Masonic circles in 
ngnrd to the matter. Brother Taft was afterwards accepted in Kilwinning Lodge, No. 
3o6, of Cincinnati, Ohio, as a member, April 18tli, 1909. 

From the foregoing it can lie readily understood, that whether by regular ]ietition and 
election or by the jmwer vested in the Grand Master, no one can be made a Mason except 
it is within the body of a legally constituted lodge. 
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TRADITIONS OF FREEMASONRY. 

u The true stress of tradition lie* in an appeal to the common sense of all mankind. 
It is a reliance npon the testimony of men! considered as men, and not as persons of this 
or that people or persuasion, actuated by principles implanted in that nature which the 
whole species partake of, and not influenced by the power of such as are peculiar to any 
particular community or religion.” 

On this principle have the traditions of Masonry been transferred from father to son 
along with the knowledge of God’s eternal existence and the immortality of the soul. 
Before the time of Moses tradition could scarcely err, and that legislator modelled Ma- 
sonry into so perfect a system, and circumscribed its mysteries by land marls so significant 
and unalterable, that from him its transmission was little liable to pervereiou or error. 
The length of life, in the early ages of the world, was such, that oral tradition in general 
might be safely relied on, proceeding to Amram, the father of Moses, as it did, from 
Joseph, who received it from Isaac, who received it from Abraham, to whom it was com- 
municated by Shem, who had it from Laraech, to whom it was revealed by Adam. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch makes this more direct, making Adam contemporary with Noah. 

Oral tradition is fairly admissible when its subject contains nothing improbable or 
inconsistent with Scripture or reason ; and the traditions of Masonry , tried hy this stand- 
ard, will be jwssessed of irresistible claims to our belief. But in matters of religion, as 
we poiwess a book of revelation to regulate our faith and practice, it must be carefully 
rejected, because the Scriptures contain everything necessary to salvation ; and the |>as- 
sions and contending interests of men would induce such numerous perversions, as would 
place our hopes oil too precarious a basis. A n >st remarkable iustance of this |*rversion 
occurs in the extraordinary oblivion of God s power and providences, as well as the 
degeneracy of man, which so rapidly succeeded the Deluge amongst the posterity of Ham. 
It appears from the testimony of Sanchoniatho, whom Eusebius and Theodoret speak of 
as an accurate and faithful historian, that in the time of Thoth, the son of Mixraim, an 
acknowledgment of the power of God iu the creatiou of the world, and of his vengeance 
against idolatrous pursuits displayed in the universal Deluge, was disallowed and pro- 
hibited. In his Cosmogony, which was professedly compiled from the records of the 
Cabiri, the sons of Melchizedek or Shem, the production of the world is described as 
proceeding from a heterogeneous mixture of wind, air and mud, or pntrefaction. After a 
visionary account of the creation, the secretaries of Thoth are wholly silent about the 
Deluge, which creates a suspicion that their silence is rather the effect of design than 
ignorauce ; for they acknowledge that Cronus (Ham) was living after the death of his 
son Misor (Mizraim); and placed Thoth, the reputed author of these Records, on the 
throne of his father, in Egypt. Now as Ham was one of those who miraculously escaped 
the geueral destruction, it can scarcely be supposed that be would conceal so remarkable 
an event from Thoth, who was his private and confidential adviser. But as they intended 
to erect themselves into objects of divine adoration, they erased that great event from their 
Records, lest mankind should be confirmed in their adherence to the true worship, by 
the reoollectiou of so fearful a display of vengeance inflicted for idolatrous practices. 
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The facta of the Creation, ami the destruction of mankind by a general Deluge, were 
howevei too important to be buried iu utter oblivion, even by apostate nations; and, 
therefore, aa they were unequivocal testimonies of God’s infinite power and justice, they 
were hhl sander the impenetrable veil of mystery, whieh overshadowed the knowledge cif 
the one trmc God . Thus the elevation of a ship formed a promineut ceremony in these 
mysteries, whieh, though not explicitly applied to tlrnt event, could have 110 significant 
reference to anything but Noah’s salvation in the ark ; and to involve the subject still 
deeper in mystery and darkness, innumerable failles were invented aud engrafted on the 
true account of that memorable occurrence, which perplexed eve?’ the Epopfa themselves; 
and by directing their inquiries into a false chamiel, prevented r. discovery of the truth. 

Thus was the knowledge of this event obscurely transmitted in the heathen world. 
The Deluge was a circumstance, which, though omitted in the public records of many 
nations, was never wholly lost. Their theories were indeed much varied as to the 
attendant circumstances, but oral tradition was sufficient to preserve its memory alive. 
Not only the Egyptians, with all the caution of their early monarch* to suppress it, aud, 
after them, the Grecians and Romans, aud all other nations who adopted their theology, 
but the Chinese, Japanese, Persians, Hiudoos, and even the Indians of North and South 
America, have theories that they possess a traditional account of the Deluge of 
Noah. 

Antediluvian Masonry depending in a great measure upon oral tradition, from the 
paueity of records ascending to these ages, some degree of conjecture must necessarily lie 
used ; but these conjectures, at all times, however distinguishable from fact, being founded 
on the most irrefragable supposition, will araouut to the same tiling as direct proof. 

The knowledge of the aneieut philosophers was all traditionary. Even Pythagoras 
and Plato, eminent as they were in those dark ages, can scarcely be said to have broken 
the trammels, and delivered anything but what they received on the authority of others ; 
for it was an industrious and indefatigable collection of ancient traditions which dis- 
tinguished them from the rest of the world. 

Tradition ought to be received as genuiue, when the parties delivering it are not sus- 
pected of being themselves deceived, or of a wish to deceive their successors. And this 
may l>e presumed of the Hebrew Patriarchs, through whom aloue Masonry is asserted to 
have been truly trans mi tted ; for its deterioration and ultimate oblivion amongst idolaters 
is unequivocally admitted. But if the Patriarchs believed Masonry to contain some 
truths inseparably connected w ith their religiou, it is scarcely possible to suppose they 
could be deceived in its application ; nor can they be reasonably accused of a desire to 
deceive posterity in a matter which was dignified with the same high sanctions as their 
faith and worship. Hence the traditions on this subject were preserved aud conveyed the 
more carefully, because its essentials, even after the invention of letters, could not be 
committed to writing. The channel l>eing pure, the stream was unadulterated. 

Ancient traditions have often afforded occasional assistance to history, by stepping in 
to supply the want of existing monuments and records; and even at this time, in remote 
countries, wdiere letters are little, if at all, known, common tradition hands down past 
events with an artless sincerity, sometimes wanting where such advantages are liable to 
be perverted for indirect purpose. But Masonic traditions stand uj>on much firmer 
ground ; the chief bond of connection among Masons in all ages having been Fidelity. 
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It it* well known that in former times, while learning remained in few hands, the ancient* 
luul several institution* for the cultivation of knowledge, concealed under doctrinal and 
ritual mysteries, that were sacredly withheld from all who were not initiated into a ] par- 
ticipation of the privileges they led to, that they might not be prostituted to the vnlgar. 
K r mg these institutions may be ranked that of Masonry • and its value may be inferred 
from its surviving those revolutions of government , religion , and manners that have suxilloind 
up the rest And the traditions of so venerable an institution claim an attention far 
superior to the loose oral relations or epic songs of any uncultivated people whatever. 

Oj)erative Masonry was cherished by the Egyptians, who received it from their great 
progenitor Mizraim, the grandson of Noah. He displayed bis Mason io skill and taste 
for the liberal arts, by building the magnificent cities of Memphis and Thebso Egyptite; 
the latter called by the Greeks Diospolis, and by the Jews Hammon No. We learn also 
from hieroglyphimt inscriptions, which still exist on Egyptian monuments, that Specula* 
tive Masonry was originally known amongst that people, though afterwards deteriorated 
to advance a different interest — the pro})agation of idolatry. Our claims to antiquity, 
however, do not rest upon the exclusive authority of these inscriptions, though they 
corroborate the existenoe of Masonry in the ages posterior to the Flood ; the principal 
evidences being found amongst those who preserved the true worship of God. 

Our secrets embrace, in a comprehensive manner, human science and divine knowledge ; 
they link mankind together in the indissoluble chain of sincere affection ; and, which is 
of far greater iin|>ort, they incite to the practice of those virtues which may do much 
towards securing happiness in a future state. It cannot then be denied that such valuable 
secrets might be truly transmitted by oral tradition, when it is admitted that the idolatrous 
mysteries were actually transmitted through the same medium for the space of two thou- 
sand years, and only sunk into oblivion with the systems they were established to uphold. 
Now Christianity, or the system of salvation through the atonement of a crueified 
Mediator, was the main pillar of Masonry at the fall of man ; and] there is, therefore, 
every reason to believe that it will exist until the final dissolution, and shine together 
with perfected Christianity, in the glorified state of blessedness for ever and ever. 

Masonic tradition could only be pure when nnited with the true worship of God ; and 
hence it was miserably perverted amongst idolatrous nations, until nothing remained, 
after this worship wa9 rejected, to serve the purposes of ambition and pride, hut the 
simple belief of the soul’s existence in a future state, together with the general principles 
of operative Masonry. These were preserved amidst the increasing degeneracy of man- 
kind, and their apostaey from God and true religion. 

As a man loses not his reason, sensibility, or activity of intellect by the loss of a limb, 
so Masonry , though, amidst the increasing atheism of the world, it suffered the loss of 
many noble members, was never wholly obliterated. Enfeebled by the degeneracy of 
mankind amongst apostate nations, its essence was nevertheless preserved by that small 
race of men who adhered to the genuine worship of God. Hence, though one of its 
general grand divisions sunk with the knowledge of God, the other suffered no material 
deterioration ; because, when the former was finally restored by Jesus Christ, the latter, 
having received accessions of strength in almost every age, was in maturity. 

Masonry was known and practised under the name of Lux, or its equivalent in all 
languages used since the creation ; and they who search for its existence, in its true and 
spiritual form, amongst idolatrous operative Masons in tbo •criy ages of the world, m::v 
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expend gome time to • fruitless purpose, and help to confound our science with many 
systems «t variance with its great and prominent designs, though apparently founded on 
the same basis. It is true that many eminent men professing the science of Lux, which 
me udes a knowledge of all other sciences, applied it to an curative pur,«se, and united 
in the construction of magnificent edifices; but as they chiefly sought their own private 
interest or emolument, it is no wonder that the true principles of Lux were sacrificed, 
founded as they are on the belief and acknowledgment of one only Supreme Ileing, the 
Creator and Governor of the world, when these edifice* were dedicated to decked 
mortals, or the host of heaven. 

After the flood the true professor* of Lux were termed Noachid*; but the science 
itself retained its primitive name for many centuries afterwards. At the building of the 
temple by King Solomon, it was known under this appellation, which certainly remained 
for a considerable time subsequent to that event; for our science is recognized by Christ 
and his apostles under this denomination, and it even retains the name of Lux in our 
Latin records of the present day St. John, speaking in high commendation of Jesus 
Cbnst, says. He was the true Light,” “ and the Light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended, it not.” This evangelist, as one of the grand patreus of Masonry 
inculcates the doctrines of our craft throughout the whole of his writings; and on every 
important appeal fails not to use such expressions aud phrases as apply equally and 
lointly to Christianity and Masonry. He considered them in the light of two twin 
sisters which would grow up together and moralize the world. His First General 
Epistle contains all the sublime and spiritual part of our ordinary illustrations. And 
our Saviour says of lnmself, “ I am the Light of the world.’’ And again more explicitly, 
Yet a little while is the Light with you ; walk while you have the light, lest darkne** 
coine upon you ; for he that walketh in darkness knoweth not whither he goetli. While 
ye have Light, believe in the light, that ye may be the Children of Light.” 

At the building of Solomon’s temple the sons of light associated together, under an 
exalted professor of Lux, to devote themselves to the service of the true and living God • 
but ,t does not hence follow that the science was designated frem the operative pursuit 
embraced on that memorable occasion, for the appellation of a science is seldom extracted 
from any of its inferior branches. Its name was more probably changed by some distin- 
guished founder of a sect of philosophy amongst idolaters; because, as I have already 
observed, it was acknowledged hy Christ and his apostles under its primitive J<signation. 

The word Mason, y, when first adopted, was merely a corruption of Mewoovem 
sum in medio each; which name was applied to the science about A. M. 3490; when Pytha- 
goras, after traveling over the whole world, made many additions to the mysteries of his 
native country, which he purified from their gross abominations by the use of Lux 
which he had learned in Judea; and in Greece instituted a lodge of geometricians on a 
new principle, compounded from all the existing systems of other nations. The aspirants 
were enjoined a silence of five years previously to initiation ; and they who could not 
endure this rigid probation were publicly dismissed; a tomb was erected for them, and 
they were ever after considered as dend men. 

This new institution in Greece would naturally produce a Grecian appellation, as the 
inhabitants were in the constant practice of naming, according to the idiom of their own 
anguage, not only other countries, but the sciences, and also eminent men ; that the 
honor of each might be attributed to their own nation. From this time, also, a more 
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THE PATBON SAINTS OF FREEMASONRY. 

3T. JOHN THE BAPTIST AND ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST. 

When a Masonic Hall has been erected, it is dedicated with • „ 

known and .mpressive ceremonies, to Masonry, Virtue, zri UhZcZTb * Zt 

the Saints John to K?ne Solomon an ?^ n(1, the dcdlcatl °n. was changed from 
England; but the ancient S™on to the S’? r n ° w P reva,Is generally in 

*2 srav? 1 f \ A » ka'st a ” 

Saints John 1, £s SpSS' “*»»• *> **■*» ,! ft, Wo 

whom were they ronsecrawd? famished, end decorated with ornaments, furniture, and jewels, to 

“A. To God. 

::£ ii^d MhSfc" n,e ,o whom " ,ejr we 6r * d ' dica, «* ? 

.. a! Thr , b ! Wh *' i1*T e »r Wer * ,he M!Uoni then known ? 

-O tZZZT “"1 N « c J hidi '- &■>* or Wise Mem 

“-V to Mo^ThTc»^: l : c n r s ;i l uring tb i' wic <K9*»»«o»? 

eminent patron of the Craft d SoIomon < ">e »n of David, king of Israel, who was an 

:: Ai d «4 that period? 

" Q. But as Solomon was M n in ,s ” et 

were jbey dedicate under the Christian di.pen^lon ? 8 "* P romu, «*' io " of Christianity, to whom* 

4 Ar^^te^^n^T^ '° * **»> Baptist. 

“q ft* * he n°J, E “ en?s ' Architects, or Freema^nT **' 10 '' ° f < ^ hruti “ i 'y» 

•• A. vEl>Z! ? ,h * dedicated to St. John the Baptht ? 

dew the firM^e'? e of W “, ,, ^ U ' mCT rf ° Ur P~ching repentance and humiliation, 

«?• '^S'- John <he Baptist any equal? 

on Wk^k St ,/ ohn ,he Evangelist 
<• A «2l r " h f a . !? "1“?* «° »he Baptist ? 

line parallel to the* fomeTj ev^since' wh"'h 8 ,i^j 'p! 1 ' ° ,hCT l ?f n h T his teal, and thus drew a second 

Ihis dedication* to the above Saint« H a 

as eminent Masons; not as saints^ but as nfeus aSl S " 0 ‘ “ Christians - b »‘ 
of a religious sect, but as bright exemllors of all tW.^i men; " ot as teachers 
taught to reverence and practice. f th ° SC tnrtues whi <* Masons are 

*®*This magnificent subject can also be obtained, printed in 
its original colors , for framing:, size 17^ x 21 F „ n 
ticulars upon application to the publishers of this work. 
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intimate union took place between the speculative and operative professors; and the 
beautiful columns, known amongst us by the names of Wisdom, Strength and Beauty, 
were brought to perfectiou amongst that people. Pythagoras also invented nn invalu- 
able proposition, which he called the Ev/njxa because it forms a grand basis for all the 
laborious calculations of operative architecture. This indefatigable Mason carried his 
astronomical studies to such perfection as absolutely to discover the true system of the 
universe, by placing the sun in the centre, round which the planets made their various 
revolutions. From this system originated the name of our science, M taXpavtv ; and the 
representation of the great luminary which invigorates all nature with its beams, was 
placed in the centre of his lodge, as an emblem of the union of speculative trith operative 
Masonry , which had been before practised by King Solomon in the middle chamber of 
his temple. 

As the Grecian arts, manners, and language became propagated throughout the world, 
their system of Masonry , together with the name, accompanied them. The Druidical 
memoranda were made in the Greek character, for the Druids had been taught Masonry 
by Pythagoras himself, who had communicated its arcana to them, under the name he 
had assigned to it in his own countiy. This distinguished .appellation (M c<r#pav€a>,) 
in the subsequent declension and oblivion of the science, during the dark ages of barbarity 
and superstition, might be corrupted into Masonry, as its remains, being merely opera- 
tive, wen confiued to a few hands, and these artificers and working Masons. 

The true definition of Masonry is, a science which includes all others, and teaches man- 
kind their duty to God, their neighbor, and themselves. This defiuition evidently con- 
veys two distinct ideas; the former of which is termed Operative, anc* the latter 
Speculative Masonry. Architecture, being a science of the greatest use and benefit 
to man in his natural state, was principally cultivated by the Masons of that race who 
had separated from the faithful worshippers of God, and migrated into distant realms, 
W'lere, for want of an iutercommunity with the Sons of Light, the noble science of 
Masonry would soon be forgotten, and operative architecture might, by their posterity, 
be mistaken for the science of which it was, in reality, only a constituent part of an 
^ferior division ; and this mistake would not be rectified, until a renewed association 
with the true Masons convinced then* practically of their error, which was effected at the 
building of Kiug Solomon’s Temple. And hence it has happened that many excellent 
and well-meaning Masons have been led to conclude, that operative Mason nly was 
known and practised by our ancient Brethren before the building of that sacred edifice. 

But, if religion be intimately connected with Masonry, and essentially necessary to its 
existence, then we must look for it under some unequivocal and universal form. No s, 
operative architecture is an insulated science, r.nd depends on some others to bring it to 
perfection ; therefore the perfection of Masonry cannot be found in architecture alone : 
and this more particularly, because the most stately structures of antiquity were erected 
hy idolatrous nations to the honor of false gods, and consequently in defiance of the true 
Gou, and to the prejudice of that religion on which we assert that Masonry is founded. 
It could not then be Lux or Masonry which stimulated them to a renunciation of God, 
but a perverted system, which Imre but a slight and fading resemblance to that science, 
which gradually sunk into oblivion as idolatry was disseminated over the face of the 
earth. Nor can the declension of Masonry, in different ages, be attributed to any other 
cause; for when the pure worship of the true God was the most prevalent, we find 
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Masonry biasing forth in its native and unsullied luetr Thna it shone amidst the 
(Urknem during the life of Admn, of Enoch, and of Nod, it displayed it. radiance 

in the time of Abraham, Moses, and Solomon; thna the stroug traces of its existence are 
discoverable in the time of Zernbbabel and Jesos Christ; and thus it has flonrished in all 

agre when sober religion has characterized the manners and influenced the morals of civil 
society. 

We find that where architecture was cultivated as an exclusive science, its professors 
became much more expert than those nations who practised Matonry as a universal 
system. Hence, when Solomon had determined to erect a temple to the living God he 
was obliged to apply for assistance to the Tyrian*, who were at that time the most expert 
architects in the word. It is true that Israelites were not entirely ignorant of that art, 
having cultivated o perative Masonry from the time that their ancestors in Egypt built 
the cities of Pithom and Baamses. At the building of this temple, the chief architect 
V !“ a WKloW 8 . ,k)n ^ tribe of Naphtali, and consequently an Israelite by his mother’s 

side, though,, s father was a man of Tyre. He had been brought up under the patron, 
age of Abibalus, the father of Hiram, King of Tyre, and was beyond all competition the 
best designer and artificer upon earth. 

This temple was acknowledged by all nations to be the utmost effort of human genius ; 
and that the united excellencies of all the structures in the world would have been inferior 
to it in beauty or splendor, either for grandeur of design, or delicacy of execution ; which 
show* that, when speculative and operative Matonry became thus united and blended 
together under the wisest speculative Mason, the strongest operative Mason, and the most 
beautiful designer, and employed in such a laudable and sacred undertaking, its supe- 
riority was fully manifested; it burst upon the world with irresistible sublimity, and 
s 1 unrivalled amidst the proud and ostentatious productions of art which had pre- 
viously elicited the admiration of mankind. The massive Tower of Babel, the gigantic 
pyramids ot Egypt, exceeded it in solidity, but fell far short of it in magnificence! The 
idolatrous temples of Jupiter, in Tyre and Libyan Africa, of Dagon at Gaza, and manv 
others which had been regarded with wonder and astonishment, faded into nothing before 
it; and the architects of those respective nations, forsaking the principles of their former 
practice, resolved to model their future works upon the improvements exhibited in this 
famous structure. Hence Jerusalem became the resort of all other nations; and hence 
the true principles of ancient Lex became more visibly disseminated subsequently to the 
budding of this temple, which has induced a belief that this epoch is the earliest date 
tha can be assigned to Masonry. It is indeed true that the initiated were, at this time, 
declared free, and exempted from all imposts, duties, and taxes, for them and their 
descendants: for as the remnant of the Canaanites, employed as laborers and bearers of 
burden* were associated with the free-born at the erection of this edifice, a distinguish- 
ing epithet became necessary to prevent confusion, as well as peculiar privileges to excite 
emulation. This epithet was, accepted, and the privileges were a perfect immunity 

I al l . T u lT™ *° Krvice of the Sta,e ‘ A similar plan was pursued by Zerub- 
»abel at the budding of the second temple, when Masonry was revived after the Baby- 
lonish captivity. These occurrences affixed to Masons the honorable and permanent 
appellations of fbee and accepted. 

JO?, theuni ™ of speculative with operative Masonry produced advantages much more 

"I 0181 ™* 8 " atioD8 of T y re > Phoenicia, Carthage, Ac., were much 
addicted to the shocking and abominable practice of human sacrifices, to avert a general 
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THE ANCIENT LODGE AT JEBU8. .M. 

The Masonic tradition is that the primitive or Mother Lodee was held at 
Jerusalem, and dedicated to St. John, first the Baptist, then the Evangelist ami 
finely to both. Hence this Lodge was called “The the Hdf f" Sohn 

of Jerusalem. From this Lodge all other Lodg< s are supposed fimirativeiv to 

ts ssSSt r iv v he „ s r W by 0 

1 th,s st y| e fore, * n documents still run; but it has been 
Lod« ifilt fa t! 8 t n Hence w ! «y, that every Mason hails from sucTU 

iff towTat'fS 

^sssssrs, se±s£- t - - •• s&ss 

of intemtfa SS^k^s°!i^tS^ i , . a *be en 'o®''«l J forward to with an unusual degree 

°HSr£?rf saTiM: 

rrorinaa! Grand Master of Cheshire, consecrated the Lodge.” * 1 ° ** 

j. .. 8 4 PS f « e »*? t l ic cefemony, which the Provincial Grand Master undertook hv th* 
^faword^ S- thC S"* 0/ M. W„ Grand Master of* Englan^remrked 

^°!« d m ° e tf ™ n ° rdtnar y ought to be said, seeing that the Lodge they were conse- 
crating had so remarkable a name and purpose. The idea of the seven tv-five Brethren who 
had petitioned for and founded the Lodge, which had received th^ ^roval oflhl r™S 

MsSS.Vt* / hlt **)* Tcn J p,c of Kin S Solomon ought to be commemoroted in some way by 
4t {frusolem. It was at first proposed that the Lodge should S hoM & 

* * n * er ? ro %?d quarries of Jerusalem from which the stone for Solomon’s 
Temple wa* extracted. Hint which is anticinated will take place, but meanwhile as Th^f 
ELS" £ *'*?"** to be overcome, the Lodge will meet at Oteste^ and tself 

largely tc research . pending its transfer to Jerusalem.” IX 

£ ' l * e W<7W ^ is a household word amongst Masons throughout the 

world * . the position of first Master of the new lodge, viz., Bro. Robert 

Freke ul\ D. of the Grand Lodge of England, the eminent Masonic stu- 

dcnt a * • and author of the complete and reliable “History of Free- 

” 1aS< ?SiTTeA*T :i i ? w S T* n tr ? nsla tcd T into French, Dutch and other languages. 

JERUSALEM, the capital of Judea, and memorable in Masonic history as 
the place where was erected the Temple of Solomon. It is early mentioned in 
Scripture, and is supposed to be the Salem of which Mclchizedek was king. At 
the time that the Israelites entered the Promised Land, the city was in possession 
of the Jebusites, from whom, after the death of Joshua, it was conquered, and 
afterwards inhabited by the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. The Jebusites were 
not, however, driven out; and we learn that David purchased Mount Moriah 
from Oman or Araunah the Jebusite as a site for the Temple. It is in reference 
to this Temple that Jerusalem is connected with the legends of Ancient Craft 
Masonry. In the degrees of chivalry it is also important, because it was the 
city where the holy places were situated, and for the possession of which the 
Crusaders so long and so bravely contested. It was thefe, too, that the Templars 
andthe Hospitallers were established as Orders of religious and military knight- 
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«l*mity. This barbarous custom, according to tbe Rabbins, took its rise from the offer- 
ing of I«o ; for Solomon mak'i God expostulate with them in these words: “ I never 
commanded that you should sacrifice your sous or your daughters, either by myself or 
my prophets; nor did I intend that Abraham should actr ally sacrifice hia son; but the 
command was giveo to him to display his righteousness.” But I am rather inclined to 
thiuk that the practioe originated long before tbe offering of Isaac ; for Sanchoniatko 
records that Ham, “ io the time of a great plague, offered up his sou Isoud as a whole 
burnt offering to his lather Ouranus or Noah.” 

Our excellent brother Hiram Abif, by the influenoe which he had acquired, not only 
over the Tyrians themselves, but also over their monarch, by the superiority of his 
understanding, was successful in abolishing this practice in his native country ; and the 
neighboring nations who had visited Jerusalem for Masonic instruction, were induced in 
a great measure to relinquish a practice so destructive of the true principles ou which 
Masonry is founded. These Masons, in gratitude to the memory of Hiram Abif, and to 
perpetuate the love and affection of his wife (daughter to the noble Prince Adoniram), 
who, from excess of grief at the untimely end of her husband, terminated her own exist- 
ence by casting herself from the summit of a precipice, erected three statues of e»st brass ; 
one at Jerusalem, another at Joppe, u; 1 a third at Tyre ; the former of which remained 
until the final destruction of Jerusalem and the Jewish polity by Titus Vespasian. 

The distinguishing excellence of our ancient brethren was the silence or secrecy they 
religiously observed respecting the mysteries of our science, except to those whom they 
found Worthy of a participation in them, by a previous trial and probation: they were 
imparted only to those who wen free-born and well reported of. 

The true way of gaining a knowledge of these secrets is pointed out by Jesus Christ in 
his sermon on the Mount: “Ask, and it thall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you.” And this was an advice venerable for its 
antiquity, though used by philosophical paganism to direct the inquiries of its disciples 
to human learning. “Philosophy,” says Shuckford, “ was not disputative until it came 
into Greece ; the ancient professors had no controversies about it ; the’ received what 
was handed down to them, and out of the treasure of their traditions impr d to others; 
and the principles they went upon to teach or to learn by were not to -ch into the 
nature of things, or to consider what they could find by philoscohical examination, hut 
‘Ask, and it shall be told you ; search the records of antiquity, and you shall find what 
you inquire after. These were the maxims and directions of tfy*ir studies.” 

Hence something more than the mere forms of i •itw'ion is requ red to constitute a good 
Mason ; for every one is not acquainted with the secrets of Musonry who has been 
initiated into the order. What ability has denied to one, another loses by indolence. 
Honor and probity, diligence and assiduity, truth and fidelity, years, learning and expe- 
rience, are unitedly necessary to constitute tl agood and virtuous Mason ;” for Masonry 
is the perfection of all the arts and sciences. As a knowledge of medicine, astronomy, 
morality, and legislation formed the great essentials of the anrient myst -ies, so faith! 
hope, and charity, temperance, fortitude, prudence, and justice, united with grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy, form constituent parts of the 
ONE science of Masonry, which has been held in the greatest estimation in every age of 
the world ; has lieen honored with the approbation and public patronage of kings, peers, 
and prelates, and still shines with unabated lustre,— the perfection of human nature, sup^ 
ported bv the high and unequivocal sanction of revealed truth. 
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THE HOLY BIBLE. 

It is the erowning glory of Masonry, as well as the one supreme reason of its per- 
petuity as an Order, that the Bible has been exalted to the highest place among the 
“Great Lights” of the Masonio Constellation; the first among the “ First Three” In 
this company of “Believers” no question has ever been raised as to the inspiration or 
authority of any portion of the word of God ; herein behold an example worthy the 
attention of many professing Christians, who do not hesitate to beoome champions of the 
so-called “ Higher Criticism.” 

The first lesson the seeker after light learns, when his eyes are opened to behold the 
beauties of our system, is that, whatever its relation has been to him in the past, from 
that time ouward the Bible is to be his rule and guide; and in the very last scene in 
connection with our Order, when his unconscious form is carried to its final resting place, 
the open Bible is a prominent feature. 

The fundamental teachings of Freemasonry are divine; coming direct from the Sacred 
Word— the fountain of life. From this book we obtain all the beautiful tenets of our 
organization ; and no lodge is duly constituted or complete without the open Bible upon 
the altar. 

One important lesson should be impressed upon us all, in relation to this subject, viz.: 
The use of the Bible in Masonry is not an accident; nor is it an adjunct tacked on to 
the Institution to make it more respectable, or as an inducement for good men to seek 
admittance to its membership; nor is it for the purpose of inspiring solemnity and 
arresting the attention of candidates, but it is so interwoven with Masonry, and so 
ingrained into its very fiber, that it must be made the “Rule and Guide” of every 
brother of the Craft. 


41 Most wondrous book ; Bright candle of the Lord ; 

Star of elernily ; the only star 

By which lhe bark of men can navigate 

The sea of life, aod gain lhe coast of hliss securely. 

The only star which rose on time, 

And, on ils dark and Irouhled hillows still, 

As generation, drifting swiftly hy, 

Succeeded geoeratioo, threw a ray of heaven’s own light.'* 

—Bro. J. H, Egbert, D.D., Springfield , AT. J. 


The Bible is properly called one of the Three Great Lights of Masonry, for from the 
centre of the Lodge it pours forth upon the East, the West, and the South its refulgent 
rays of Divine truth. The Bible is used among Masons as the symbol of the will of 
God, however it may be expressed. And, therefore, whatever to any people expresses 
that will, may be used as a substitute for the Bible in a Mason ie Lodge. Thus, in a 
Lodge consisting entirely of Hebrews, the Old Testament alone may be placed upon the 
altar, and Turkish Masons make use of the Koran. Whether it be the Gospels to the 
Christian , the Pentateuch to the Israelite , the Koran to the Mussulman f or the Vedas to 
the Brahman , it everywhere Masonically conveys the same idea — that of the symbolism 
of the Divine Will revealed to man. 



FROM DARKNESS UNTO LIGHT. 


This magnificent Allegorical, or symbolical description of Freemasonry, so 
faithfully portrayed in Brother P. C Kullman’s celebrated picture, is recognized 
as the greatest Masonic art work of the age, and it cannot but be so con- 
sidered and appreciated by every member of the Fraternity, who will analyze 
and study it to learn its hidden meaning. In the vale at the base of a 
hill, in the central foreground, appears the Mosaic Pavement, emblematic of 
human life, checkered with good and evil, surrounded by the Indented Ttssel, 
reminding us of the manifold blessings derived from Divine Providence, which 
the Blazing Star hieroglyphically represents. 

In starting from the lower path winding in and out, now here, now there, 
until it finally surmounts the far-distant hill, there is seen the path, which many 
a great and good man has traveled . To the left and the right, at the bottom, 
appear the emblematic figures of Faith, Hope, Charity, Temperance, Fortitude, 
Prudence and Justice, reminding us of the four cordinal and the three theological 
virtues ; in close connection with these is “an emblem of Innocence ,” the Lamb ; 
and in the lower right-hand comer the IVorking Tools of an Entered Appren* 
tice; the Rough and Perfect Ashlar, and upon the Trestle Board are depicted 
the Holy St. Johns , those perfect parallels and eminent Patrons of Masonry, 
as well as Jacob’s Vision : whereby we are reminded that our ancient Brethren 
served their masters with freedom , fervency and seal. 

With the first principles of Masonry established and recognized we will 
now proceed on our way. The first lower path to the right leads us to the side 
of a rocky hill, on the summit of which is seen an Altar, and by the help of 
the Three Lesser Lights we discover the Three Greoter Lights of Masonry, and 
on the ground an urn from which incense is ascending to heaven. Continuing 
down on the farther side of the hill, we follow the path that returns at the lower 
side, leading us into the Valley, where we descry an emblem of Plenty, to the 
left a Waterfall, and in the centre a Ford, reminding us of a particular disaster 
to the enemies of Jephtha, Judge of Israel. Leaving these we pass two brothers 
with clasped hands, when our attention is attracted to the two beautiful Brazen 
Pillars with their symbolical adornments, whose history and name are so well 
known to every true and lawful brother, these are surmounted by Globes, one 
on the left hand, the other on the right, passing on we next perceive a flight 
of Winding Stairs , consisting of steps of the mystic numbers of three, five and 
seven, reminding us of the nature of our Masonic organization and its system 
of government, of the five greot orders of architecture, as well as the five senses 
with which we are endowed and also the seven liberal arts ond sciences. Having 
accomplished the toilsome ascent of the Winding Stairs and being entitled to 
our wages of Corn, Wine and Oil, we look about and to the left we behold them 
portrayed in the growing field of golden grain, the vineyard and the grove of 
olive trees. 

Emerging now upon the plains, approaching the East, we discover striking 
emblems of mortality, which afford serious reflection to the thinking mind; the 
Spade, the Coffin and Setting Maul; there is also seen the emblem of the ever- 
living Essence that pervades all nature and that can never die. Nearby is the 
funeral procession of a Grand Master, and a Marble Monument, representing 
the Broken Column, Father Time , and the Virgin, with the open book, all truly 
significant to the enlightened Brother. Above is seen Noah’s Ark riding quietly 
on the bosom of the mighty deep, a fitting emblem of peace and security, that 
follows a well-spent life. In the East the Rising Sun just peeping above the 
horizon, lights the scene with its early morning rays, while in the western heavens, 
at the top left, are the Moon and Stars, that have not yet faded from view. 
There are many other emblems distributed here and there throughout the picture, 
that are full of meaning which -should not be forgotten in our daily deportment 
and conversation as Masons; for instance, the Beehive, the Square, Compass and 
Trowel , and other instruments used by operative Masons in the construction of 
earthly buildings, but which to duly Initiated Freemasons are expressive symbols 
of that construction of character which renders the good Mason fit material for 
that living temple, not made with hands , but eternal in the heavens. 
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He ma, seem a good brother in sight of 
his fellow, 

Be high in his Order and team'd in its 
code; 

But still his pretensions are truthless and 
shallow, 

And he is no Mason in sight of his GOD. 

But he’s a true Mason whose soul ever 
rises 

Above the small honors and glories of 
earth ; 

Who all the poor glitter of tinsel despises, 

And loves to he measured alone bv his 
worth. 

With the Square and the Plumb lead as 
emblems to guide him, 

From the line of strict duty he scorns to 
depart ; 

With the Rule and the C.m, pus, both ready 

before him, 

He rears a true Temple of GOD in his 
heart. 


His thoughts are as pure as the snow when 
it falleth; 

His zeal is enlisted on rectitude's side; 

No fear of men's scoffing, his courage 
appal let h, 

As he stands the oppressed and the 
friendless beside. 

At the cry of misfortune his love is 
awakened ; 

Large-minded, he succors, with naught 
of display; 

The widow, the orphan, the hungry and 
naked, 

From his portals are never sent hungry 
away. 

In precept though firm, he is soft as a 
mother, 

Who seeks in affection her off^r? ng t0 
mold ; 

More apt by example to win a lost i other, 

And waverers keep in the GOOD SHEP- 
HERD'S FOLD. 

Unsullied by contact with lusts that sur- 
round him. 

Large-hearted, he loves with a God-like 
regard; 

He lives a rich blessing to all who are 
round him, 

And dies to receive the true Mason’s 
reward. — F. G. Tisdall, 3 f. 
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THE LANDMARKS OF FREEMASONRY. 

Those who have been present at th* ceremony of Installation, will remember that the 
Master of the Lodge solemnly promises (before assuming the East), that lie will not 
permit or suffer any deviation from the established customs and landmarks of the Craft. 

In aucient times, it was the custom to mark the boundaries of lands by means of stone 
posts or pillars, the removal of which, by malicious persons, would be the occasion of 
much confusion, men having no other guide than these pillars by which to distinguish 
the limits of their property. To remove them, there re, was considered a heinous crime. 
“ Thou Shalt not,” says the Jewish law, u remove thy neighbor's landmark, which they of 
old time have set in thine inheritance.” (Deuteronomy xix: 14.) Hence, according to 
eminent authorities, those peculiar marks of distinction by which we are separated from 
the profane world, and by which we are enabled to designate our inheritance as the “ Sons 
of Light,” are called the landmarks of Freemasonry. The universal language and the 
universal laws of Masonry are landmarks, but not so are the local ceremonies, laws, and 
usages, which vary in different countries. To attempt to alter or remove these sacred 
landmarks, by which we examine and prove a brother's claims to share in our privileges, 
is one of the most heinous offences that a Mason can commit. 

There are, however, certain forms and regulations, which, although not constituting 
landmarks, are nevertheless so protected by the venerable claim of antiquity , that they 
should be guarded by every good Mason with religious care from alteration. It is not in 
the power of any body of men to make innovations in them. 

What are the landmarks of Freemasonry? According to the recognised Masonic 
Authorities throughout the World, the following prescrilied list containing Twenty-five 
Landmarks have been adopted and are recognized and accepted as such at the preseut 
time. These landmarks are given as follows ; 


1. The Modes of Recognition. 

2. The Division of Symbolic Masonry 

into Three Degrees. 

3. The Legend of the Third Degree. 

4. The Government of the Fraternity by 

A Grand Master, elected from the 
body of the Craft. 

6. The Prerogative of the Grand Master 

to preside over eveiy assembly of the 
Craft, within his Jurisdiction. 

3. The Prerogative of the Grand Master 
to grant Dispensations for conferring 
Degrees at irregular times. 

7. The Prerogative of the Grand Master 

to grant Dispensations for opening 
and holding Lodges. 

8. The Prerogative of the Grand Master 

to make Masons at sight. 

9. The necessity for Masons to congregate 

in Lodges. 


10. That every Lodge when congregated 

shall be governed by a Master and 
two Wardens. 

11. The necessity of every Lodge, when 

congregated, being duly tyled. 

12. The Right of every Freemason to be 

represented in all general meetings 
of the Craft, which is done by the 
officers of his particular Lodge. 

13. The Right of every Freemason toap* 

|>eal from the decision of a Lodge to 
the Grand Lodge. 

1 1. The Right of every Freemason to visit 
and sit in every Regular Lodge. 

15. No Visitor, unknown to the brethren, 
present, or to one of them as a 
Freemason, can enter a Lodge with- 
out passing an Examination. 
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16. « interfere in the business 
of auotlier oodge, nor give Decrees 
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17. Every Freemason is amenable to the 

M»*>me Jurisdiction, laws and or- 
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BROTHER THOMAS SMITH WEBB. 

nf Frce 'V, aso ‘' r y is more familiar to the American Mason than that 

und.r * 

aSSrrsrs. cinSs ," "Ag up< "' ,ht ,,ork ° f ,h ^ «* 

Webb was born in Boston, Mass., 30th Oct., 1771. H e learned the nH miner 

r TT d t0 * eene ’ New Hampshire, where he waTmade aTasCn 
in Ruing Sun Lodge, under warrant from the G. L. of Mass In 1707 he 
married, and removed to Albany, N. Y. At this period Alban v w 
masonic center, and Webb assisted in organizing a Chapter and the General 
. Grand E ? ca ? l P9 1 ^|* He had already taken all the higher decrees of Free- 
masonry in Philadelphia. He saw the necessity of re-arranging the Prestonian 

Mom?or " nd ThTfim '"J 797, puWished the «*»":<"• of “Freemasons' 
ThlrrLnJ^ fi f u , ee degree / , werc arran gecl from PreAon’s Illustrations. 

bv Wrf£ P iwl °P hC t eg , re A S °l th 1 Cbapter »"'• Encampr lent were arranged 
by Webb, Henry Fouse and Dr. Bentley in Boston, although ti e ideas are taken 
from the Scotch and French Rites, are American. In 1798, a conlemion of 

rAa*^r' , ' > aLrw KK Hartf ? rd ’ a 0 ""'’ and or ^ anized a "Gen. Grand Koval Arch 
Chapter and Webb was elected one of the principal offers. About 1800 Webb 

removed to Providence, R. I. and was elected Grand Master of Ma^nfof that 
State in 1813. While acting Grand Master, the troubles with England led to an 
th V ? S k^i ° f . th 1 Co " t ! nent > and at a session of the Grand Lodge, 27th Sept 1814 
t “*T ed ,ts . serv,ces the Committee of Defense to erect fortifica- 
? ’*• . Thel / services were accepted, and on the 3d October, Web!, hear led 
the process, on from the Lodge, with about ..x> members, and moved to Fox 
Point and erected a fort. At sunset they completed their labors, and a proces- 
sion was formed marching several times round, and G. M. Webb, in tlaT name 
of the G L. of B LI, named it "Fort Hiram," which name the Governor saTc? 

oned. On the 6th of May, 1805, a convention of Knights Templar met in 
Providence, R. I., to organize a “ Gen G. Encampntcnt of the U. S ” which thev 
York° n b^ ‘^; 3 th and dectecl Webb the first Gen. Grand 7 Commamier ln ^w 
ork he ; was elected Us presiding officer , but declined in favor of De Witt C lin- 

rniJ^fr WaS . t l ,e f0 V nth0r ° f Masonic ritualism and regulation, in the 

TpfFlrJn St f te fi t0 ° lir Inst, . tl, ! lon he slls tains the same relation as did Thomas 
Jefferson to the formative period of the General Government. The life doimr, 
sayings and accomplishments of the one are embalmed in the regard and venera- 
tion of his countrymen. The work of the fertile brain of the other is so indelibly 
thf r mi ted T," *u e VCry l' fe of Freem asonry in the United States as to elevate 
Order a " d brother to the statlnn of tmacelaimed and uncrowned Saint of the 

, °"‘ be “* h T °( J un «- i8i 9 . 'VeKb started on a tour W'est. and reache. 1 Cleve- 

land, Ohio, 5th July, where he took sick and died the following Tuesday. His 
w *7 b ! ,ned ,n Gleve.m.d, where they remained until the Grand I.odge 
of Rhode Island removed them to Providence, rqinterred them oth Yov 1810 fn 
accordance with Webb’s request. 9 A '* J ° l 9 * ,n 
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THE THREE CHARGES 

USED IN THE FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD DEGREES WITH EXPLANATIONS. 

A verbatim reprint of the originals by the recognised authority . 

RROTHER THOMAS SMITH WEBB. 

Ancient Charges. — To define the authority of Masons in the clearest and most 
simple manner, onr ancient brethren made them the subjects of a series of exhortations ; 
which is one of the most valuable legacies that in their wisdom they have bequeathed to 
us. I allude to the Ancient Charges, which have been so judiciously incorporated 
into our Book of Constitutions, and which every Mason would do well to study with 
attentiou, the Edition of 1738, that they may be reduced to practice whenever their 
assistance is needed. These charges are sufficiently comprehensive, aud embrace an epi- 
tome of every dnty which the Mason is enjoined to perform. And as a commentary on 
them, the Grand Lodge has thought proper, in its constitutions , to p^umerate these more 
minutely, making breaches of them penal, whilst honors and reward, are held out to those 
brothers who have been distinguished by regularity and decorous conduct. — Drummond . 

Degrees. — Why are there degrees in Freemasonry? The reason why this question 
is asked by the men of the world, is because they are men and not schoolboys who are 
initiated, and because the whole of the order could be communicated to them at one time. 
But still there are degrees, or steps , and truly for this simple reason, as there is no art or 
science which can be communicated at one time, so neither can Freemasonry; and although 
they are men of mature age who are initiated, yet they require to b o proved step by step. 
Freemasonry is a science which requires both time and experience, and more time than 
mauy Masons can devote to it ; the only time they in fact can appropriate to this purpose 
being their hours of recreation. It is, therefore, good that it is commuuicated by 
degrees. Those degrees are commnnicated in the lodge at the end of certain determinate 
periods, or immediately after each other, according to the regulations of the lodge, or the 
candidate’s power of comprehension. — Oadicke . 

Entered Apprentice. — Our brethren of the eighteenth century seldom advanced 
beyond the first degree; few were passed, and fewer still were raised to the third. The 
Master’s degree appears to have l>ecn much less comprehensive than at present ; aud for 
some years after the revival of Masonry, the third degree was unapproachable to those 
who lived at a distance from Loudon ; for by the laws of the Grand Lodge it was ordered 
that “Apprentices must be admitted Fellowcrafts and Masters only here, in Grand Isodge , 
unless hy a dispensation from the Grand Master.” — Haghan . 

First Degree.— In this degree virtue is painted in the most beautiful colors, and the 
beauties of morality are strictly enforced. Here we are taught such wise and useful 
lessons as prepare the mind for a regular advancement in the principles of knowledge 
and philosophy; and these are imprinted on the memory by lively and sensible images, 
well calculated to influence our conduct in the proper discharge of the duties of life. 
The whole is a regular system of morality, conceived in a strain of interesting allegory 
which readily unfolds its beauties to the candid and industrious inquirer. 
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ENTERED APPRENTICE CHARGE. 

Broths* s At you tr« bow intnx)«c*i into lbt fir* principles of M*omy, 1 coofnUuUt# you oo bring scctpto* 
toto this indent and honorable Order ; indent, as hiring w b s to td from time hntf orial i and hrmortbls, as 
tendiaf, la every particular, m to render alt an who wilt be ooofbrmabte to lu precepts. No tostitelion was 
ever raised on a better principle or Mere solid fcnodatioa ; nor were ever more excellent rales and rueful — 
laid down, than are inculcated in the several Masonic lectures. The greatest and best of men, in all ages, have 
been enoonragm and promoters of the art, and have never deemed it derogatory from their dignity to level *frr » 
selves with the fraternity, extend their privileges, and patronise their assemblies. 

There are tfr-r* great duties, which, as a Mason, yon are charged to Inculcate— to Cod, your neighbor, and 
never mentioning his name, but with that reverential awe which is due from a creature to 
Ms Creator ; to Implore his aid in all your laudable undertakings, and to esteem him as the chief good | to vour 
neighbor, in acting upon the square, and doing unto him as you wish be should do «nto you ; and to yourself, to 
avoiding all irregulai ly and intemperance, which may impair your faculties, or debase the dignity of your pro- 
fession. A Melons attachment to these duties will Insure public and private esteem. 

In the State, you are to be a quiet and peaceful subject, true to your government and just to your country i you 
are not to countenance disloyalty or nc ..ion, but patiently submit to legal authority, and conform with cheerful- 
ness to the government of the country in which you live. 

In your outward demeanor, be particularly careful to avoid censure or reproach. Let no Interest, favor or 
prejudice bias your Integrity, or Influence you to be guilty of a dishonorable action. Although your frequent 
appe arance at our regular meetings is earnestly solicited, yet it is not meant that Masonry should Interfere wifh 
your necessary vocations, for these are on no account to be neglected i neither are you to suffer your aeal for tha 
Institution to lead you into argument with those who, through Ignorance, may ridicule it. At your leisure hours, 
that you may Improve In Masonic knowledge, you are to converse with well-informed brethren, who will be 
always as ready to give, as you will be ready to receive. Instruction. 

Finally ; keep sacred and Inviolable the mysteries of the Order, as these are to distinguish you from the rest of 
tbe community, and mark your consequence among Masons. U In the circle of your acquaintance, yon find a 
person desirous of being Initialed into Masonry, be particularly attentive not to recommend bira, nnless you are 
convinced be will conform to our rules ; that the honor, glory and reputation of the institution may be firmly 
established, and the world at large convinced of its good effects. 

Symbolism op the Entered Apprentice Degree.— The first, or Entered Appren- 
tice degree of Masonry, is intended, symbolically, to represent the entrance of man into 
the world, in which he is afterwards to become a living and thinking actor. Coming 
from the ignorance and darkness of the outer world, his first craving is for light— not 
that physical light which springs from the great orb of day as its fountain, but that moral 

and intellectual light which emanates from the primal Source of all things from the 

Grand Architect of the Universe— the Creator of the sun, and of all that it illuminates. 
Hence the great, the primary object of the first degree, is to symbolize that birth of 
intellectual light into the mind ; and the Entered Apprentice is the type of nnregenerate 
man, groping in moral and mental darkuess, and seeking for the light to guide his steps 
to the path which leads to duty and to Him who gives to duty its reward. Simons. 

Second Degree.— As the darkness of heathenism, or natural religion, preceded the 
divine revelation vouchsafed to the people of God, so, by our initiation into the second 
degree, we advance still further into the dawn figured out by the Mosaic dispensation, 
which preceded the more perfect. Christian day. Here the novice is brought to light, to 
behold and handle tools of a more artificial and ingenious construction, and emblematic 
of sublimer moral truths. By these he learns to reduce rude matter into due form, and 
rude manners into the more polished shape of moral and religious rectitude; becoming 
thereby a more harmonious cornerstone of symmetry in the structure of human society 
until he is made a glorious cornerstone in the temple of God. 
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F' jLOW CRAFT CHARGE. 

BROTHER 1 Being advanced In the cood degree of Maaonry, we congratulate 700 on yow preferment. The 
internal, and not the (eternal qualifications of a man, are what Maionry regards. As you increase hi knowledge, 
you will improve la soda) Intercourse. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate the duties which, as a Mason, you are bound to discharge, or enlarge on the 
necessity of a strict adherence to them, as your own experience must have established their value. 

Our laws and regulations you are strenuously to support ; and be always ready to assist In seeing them duly 
executed You are not to palliate or aggravate the offences of your brethren ; but m the decision of every trespass 
against our rules, you are to judge with candor, admonish with friendship, and reprehend with justice. 

The study of the liberal arts, that valuable branch of education which tends so effectually to polUh and adorn 
the mind, is earnestly recommended to your consideration ; especially the science of g eometry, which Is pub- 
lished as the basis of our art. Geometry or Masonry (originally synonymous terms) being of a divine and moral 
nature, is enriched with the most useful knowledge ; while It proves the wonderful properties of Nature, It dem- 
onstrates the more Important truths of morality. 

Your best behavior and regular deportmen* have merited the honor which we have now conferred ; and in your 
new character it Is expected that you will conform to the principles of the Order, by .tesdily persevering in the 
practice of every commendable virtue. 

Such is the nature o' your engagements as a Fellow Craft, and to these duties you are bound by the most 
sacred ties. 

Symbolism of the Fellowcraft Degree. — If the object of the first degree l>e to 
symbolize the struggles of a candidate groping in darkness for intellectual light, that of 
the second degree represents the same candidate laboring amid all the difficulties that 
encumber the young beginner in the attainment of learning and science. The Entered 
Apprentice is to emerge from darkness to light — the Fellow Craft is to come out of 
ignorance into knowledge. This degree, therefore, by fitting emblems, is intended to 
typify t 1 ase struggles of the ardent mind for the attainment of truth — moral and intel- 
lectual truth — and above all, that Divine truth, the comprehension o r which surpasseth 
human understanding, and to watch standing is the middle chamber, after hts laborious 
ascent of the winding stairs, he can only approximately by tb- reoeptiou of an imperfect 
and yet glorious reward, in the revelation of tliat “ hieroglyphic light which none but 
craftsmen ever saw.” — Simons . 

Third Degree. — Iu the Third Degree, the last grand mystery in illustrated in a 
forcible manner, showing, by striking analogy, that the Master Mason can .ot be deemed 
perfect in the glorious science, till, by the cultivation of his intellectual powers, he has 
gained such moral government of his passions, such serenity of mind, that in y lonyinous 
apposition with Mastership in operative art, his thoughts, like hi* actions, have become 
as useful a9 human intelligence will permit ; and that having passed through the trials 
of life with fortitude and faith, he is fitted for that grand, solemn and mysterious con- 
summation, by which alone he can become acquainted with the great secret of eternity. 

MASTER MASON’S CHARGE. 

Brother : Your seal for the institution of Masonry, the progre.-. you have made in the mystery, and your con* 
forroity to our regulations have pointed you out as a proper object of our favor and esteem. 

You are now bound by duty, honor and gratitude, to be careful to your trust ; to support the dig. of you 
character on every occasion, and to enforce, by precept and example, obedience to the tenets of the Order. 

In the character of a Matter Maton, you are authorized to correct the errors and irregularities of your unin- 
formed brethren, and to guard them against a breach of fidelity. To preserve the reputation of the fraternity 
unsullied, must be your constant care ; and for this purpose it is your province to recommend to your inferior* 
obedience and submission ; to your equals, courtesy and affability ; to your superiors kindness and condescension. 
Universal benevolence you are always to inculcate ; and, by the regularity of your own behavior, afford the best 
example for the conduct of others less informed. The ancient landmarks of the Order, intrusted to your care, 
you are carefully to preserve ; and never suffer them to be infringed, or countenance a deviation from the estab- 
lished usages and customs of the fraternity. 
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Your virtue. hooor and reputation are concerned in supporting with dignity the character you now bear. Let 
no motive, therefore, make you swerve from your duty, violate your vows, or betray your trust ; but be true and 
faithful, and imitate the example of that celebrated artist whom you this evening represent Thus you will 
render yourself deserving of the hooor which we have conferred, and merit the confidence that we have reposed. 

Symbolism of the Master’s Degree.— The resurrection of the body and the 
immortality of the soul have been fully impressed on the brother, but in order to fully 
comprehend and appreciate the intimate connectiou of the whole * * * system, by the 
relative dependence of its several parts, we therefore briefly review the teachings of the 
two preceding degrees, before entering upon the field of truth presented in the sublime 
degree of * * * * 

Your admission among * * * in a state of blindness and destitution, was emblematical 
of the entrance of all men upon this their mortal state of existence, when they, weak and 
helpless, nre necessarily dependent upon others for protection and life. 

As the noblest emotions of the heart are called forth by helpless infancy, so is the 
degree of * * * intended to inculcate the striking lesson of natural equality and mutual 
dependence. It taught you, in the aetive principles of universal beneficence and charity, 
to seek the solace of yonr own distresses by extending comfort and consolation to your 
fellow-creatures in the hour of their affliction. It enabled you to free the mind from the 
dominion of pride and prejudice ; to look beyond the narrow limits of human institutions, 
and to view in every son of Adam a brother of the dust. Above all and beyond all, it 
taught you to bend with humility and resignation before the G. A. O. T. U. ; to dedicate 
to Him your heart thus purified from every malignant passion, and prepare your mind 
for the reception of truth and wisdom. 

Proceeding onward, still guided by the principles of brotherly love, relief and truth, 
you were passed to the degree of * * * * where you were enabled to coutemplate the 
intellectual faculties; to trace them from their origin through the paths of heaven-born 
science even to the throne of God Himself. The secret s of nature and the principles 
of moral truth were thus unveiled before you. You learned the just estimate of those 
wondrous faculties wherewith God has endowed the creatures formed after His own 
image, and you feel the duty He has imposed upon you of cultivating those divine attri- 
butes %>*th unremitting care and attention, that you may thereby be enabled to glorify 
Him nnd render yourself a contributor to the happiness of mankind. 

To the man whose mind has thus been molded to virtue and science Nature presents 
one great aud useful lessou more, the knowledge of himself She leads you by contempla- 
tion to the closing hours of yonr existence ; nnd when by means of that contemplation, 
she has conducted you through the various windings of this mortal life, she finally 
instructs you how to die. She leads yon to reflect upon yonr inevitable destiny, and 
prompts the inward monitor to say that death has no sting equal to the stain of falsehood, 
and that the certainty of death at any time is better than the possibility of dishouor. 

Of this great principle * * * affords a glorious example in the unshakeu fidelity and 
noble death of our G. M. H. A., whom you have this evening represented ; aud I trust 
it will l>e a lesson to ns all, should we ever be placed in a similar state of trial. 

And now, my Brother, let us symbolize the death of our G. M. H. A., and apply his 
preparation for and readiness in facing death to ourselves. 
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The legend informs us that after he had drawn his designs upon the T. E, he was 1 f 

by three * * * each in turn more powerfiil and determined than the other, who overcame 
him, and finally took his life. 

Thus it is with man. Strong in youth and confident in his strength, he starts forth 
to execute the designs which he has drawn upon the great T. B. of his life; but at the 
very outset he meets his first enemy, his * * * in his own evil passions — in envy, liate, 
licentiousness, aud debauchery— defacing the beautiful mirror of his soul by their bane- 
ful influences. But these may be overcome ; and still, strong in faith and hope, lie 
presses forward on life’s journey to meet his second and still stronger enemy, his * * * 
fitly represented by sorrow and misfortune, by disease or poverty, by the coldness of false 
friends or the hostility of open euemies. 

Weary and faint from the conflict— still struggling for the right— upward looking 
with eye of faith, though these enemies be subdued, he meets in the evening of his days 
his third aud terrible enemy— his * * * To him this enemy is death— death, from whom 
there can be no escape— death, before whom all must yield, whether they be young, 
beautiful, or gifted — like * * * a relentless enemy, insisting upou having his victim! 

To the careless and thoughtless, the lesson would end here ; but the upright and 
true * * * may pursue it further, and apply it to the eternal salvation of his soul, so 
beautifully typified by the evergreen sprig of acacia, which teaches us that, although our 
frail bodies must sooner or later molder in the bosom of our mother earth, yet through 
the merits of the divine promises contained in the G. L. of M. we may confidently 
hope that our souls will bloom in immortal green. 

Remember, then, that as the body of our G. M. H. A. was buried in the rubbish of 
the Temple, so shall yours be buried in earth’s friendly bosom; as he was raised so 
likewise must you be raised— not, indeed, by the brotherly grip of an earthly 
master, but at the awful command of Him who rules the heavens and the earth 
and in answer to whose summons and word graves will be opened, seas give up their 
dead, and all the profane and initiated will stand before His judgment-seat in the Grand 
Orient of the Universe, to render unto Him their dread account. 

Let,tl.en, my Brother, truth and justice, religion and piety, be your constant aim and 
let ‘he Temple, which you have (in part) this evening raised, be so beautiful, so adorned 
, Chanty s choicest jewels, aud so acceptable to the All-seeing Eye, that when, at the 
close of a virtuous life, you are summoned hence by the Omnific Word, you may be 
admitted to that glorious and celestial Temple, that house not made with hands, 
whose architect is the G. M. O. T. U., whose throne is the eternal hea veus. Simon*. 

BRIGHT VERSUS PARROT MASONS. 

An eminent authority on Masonry says that a Brother who commits to memory the 
questions and answers of the Catechetical lectures and the formulas of the ritual but 
|«ys no attention to the more important history and philosophy of our Grand Order is 
a Parrot Mason, because he repeats what he has been taught by others withmU any eln- 

BriZ 'If T\T7% A MaSOn " heId bjr raan y in hi S h «*r»te and designated as 

Tip ■“ • h ™"" «» n„. mr 

kfwUdf of If aW,,ry . “ a ! ' 0,pnce req " irc * suraetIli "g ‘hau a meer 

knowledge of the lectures to coustitute a Bright Mason. 

VoL. V— 31 
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PRESENTATION OP THE APRON. 

My Brother: You again behold me approachiog you from the East with a lamb- 
of 'a Mason'** ** h ““ emb,em ° f inn00eDce and ‘he distinguished badge 

It may be that, in the coming years, upon your bead shall rest the laurel leaves of vie- 
tory; on your breast may hang jewels lit to grace the diadem of an Eastern potentate- 

rZhdaft ™ ^ 7 S lig J* taddcd 10 tl,e oomb g «gh‘, your ambitious feet may tread 
round after round the ladder that leads to fame in our mystic circle, and even the purple 

©four fraternity may rest upon your honored shoulders; but never again from mortal Lids 

rsrrr;; e0fra K ChiSed bave **** u P wa *' a " d inward through 

«ie pearly gatts, shall any honor so distinguished, so emblematical of purity and all 

perfections, be bestowed upon yon as this which I now confer. It is you* to wir 

throughout an honorable life, and at your death to be placed upon the coffin which shall 

contain your earth y remains, aad with them laid beneath tbe silent clods of the valley 

Let its pure and spotless surface be to you an ever-present reminder of a “purity of 

thoud.te V \ ° f 7 d “ Ct ’ “ never - endin g argument for nobler deeds, for higher 

te thf end f ^ ^ M Veraent8 ' Aml W, ' en at la8t >-° ur "eery feet shall have come 
o the end of their toilsome journey, and from your nerveless grasp shall drop forever 

be .. WO " k,Ilg ^ 8 0fll f e > D 7 *]“ ««»"> of >our life and actions be L pure and s]K>tless 
as the fair emblems which I place within your hands to-night. And when your trern- 

Dortten'to f 8tend naked a " d a '?" e b<ft " the ^ White Throne > raa /i‘ be your 
S° mvJ W 10 8lttet 1 88 ‘be Judge Supreme the welcome words : “ Well 

done, good and faithful servant; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

A MASTER’S ADDRESS TO A YOUNG MASON 
You are now expected not only to attend tc the ordinary duties of you'r lodge but to 
bring into practice myour daily life and c and, 4 those pure principles and moral 
mgs conveyed in the lectures aud charges de ivered to you As a 
expectetl of you than of other individuals who are not Masons, for Freemasonry°hL a 

eLd In^ 1 7 * " 8 ,' 8tandard > and Presses to receive into its ranks ouly men of 

f . M an PUre princi P ,e8 ’ Hence, although those of the outer world 
may ac foolishly, may even commit crime and sin, the world may excuse and forgive 
them; but if one who is known to be a Freemason departs from the straight path of 
virtue, he not only brings disgrace upon himself, but the finger of scorn is pohitetUt our 
noWe institution and the honor and dignity of the Brotherhood suffer by his conduct 
Never forget that you are a Mason ; that you carry the Aonor and good' name of the 
Craft on your shoulders, and endeavor to so regulate your life and conflict that it may be 
said ofjou that yon are one to whom the burdened heart may pour forth its sorrows 

unrJr 6 ' 9 7' andpd b y benevolence. I„ short, to live and act as an honest’ 
upright and honorable man. Not the least important of your duties as a Mason is rd 
assist « brother in distress. Many brethren, //ear, consider this duty fulfilled by 

d fficultv 6 Thu" / f! ra ° ney 7 rry llim ° n I,i9 w a y,or to help him overa 
fficulty. This is no doubt very commendable and necessary, but your sumpathu should 

nd body, their families or circumstances. In such rases you are not to wait till the 
brother has appeal., to you, but promptly lender to him your best counsel, Wo 
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consolation. Show bim that lie has your kindest sympathy, and that in you he has a 
friend to whom he can confide his sorrow and rely upou for help and support In the 
course of your experience you may know a brother to be committiug folly, injuring hi* 
good name, and bringing upon himself the sneers and comments of the world In such 
a case you are not to wold him or pass him by as if he did not concern you, for it is 
your duty to speak to him kindly, but firraly-to remonstrate with him, to point out his 
errors and their results, and to endeavor to lift kirn from his degradation and restore him 
to his own self-respect and good living. He may or may not accept your counsel, but in 
any case you have the eatufactwn of knowing that you have done your duty, and no one 

TaU lieTr 't h"“ y ** the eff6Ct ° f “ fe ' V fai ‘ hful Wonl8 frora * ^d brother. 
In all these remarks, however, you are not to infer that your sympathy and charity is to 

be confined to Freemasonry only. Far frmn U. We teach yo“pL »JS? J* 

pnncples, and expect you to practice them to all men in general, but to a Mason in particular. 

In the course of your experience you may be requested by a friend or acquaintance to 

popoee Aim as a member of your lodge. This is a question of Ionian, in view of the 

large number of new member, being initiated. In such a case I would admonish you to 

to ,0n ’, ai " ‘° remeraber tl,at ■ not a sufficient qualification to able 

“ y .. ha .; h * re notl ''"g agam9t the character of such an individual. Masonry require, 

Wllt Z h i ' 1 ” k /° U r reelf the q^tiona— What are his good ^nalides ? 

W t haa he t„ recommend lum? Is he one whon you would wish to be a Mason? 

10, if admitted would be a credit to your lodge and to the craft. One to whom you 
could give your confidence and respect, introduce into your family circle and in any «L- 

Z^TV'^ r UndCr , any ^""^nces.you would not be ashamed to take by the 
hand and acknowledge as a friend and brother? y 

If you can answer these questions to your satisfaction, then you may brine him for 

ward ; tf not, then you should consult any of the brethren who may know him and ‘he 

Sorter of your lodge and be guided by their advice. Many individuals dlirTtouLne 

Freemasons from curiosity, or a wish to be with friends who are Freemasons [TTll 

rases you should endeavor to learn the motives of anyone wishing to join our ranjs and 

notC Ut f 13 * inf0rm J ,im t,Wt MaS ° nry h thing, hTt h do 

no consist of nnmea.uug rites and ceremonies, but imposes serious and , emu dulie, ™d 

obligations, and that no one can be admitted unless be believes in a Supreme Beinc So 

much and no more you may inform any candidate. -/o/m C. Smith, P. G. M, Illinois. 

RITUAL OBSERVANCE. 

The ceremonies o t Freemasonry are termed its ritual. It is not only solemnk elo. 
quent impress, re, and effective, but also thoroughly sound, and pecufiarly «HfviI 
Whilst rather much stress may be laid upon reremon^al, it is not ££? I disS 

doctrines 1 of °Freema. ^ Br °^ er K ' Mackenzie says, “It clothes cxoUrically the 

the selections of the objects of Charity.’-VoAn M. Pearson, P. UM, JUi!^^ “ 
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PROFICIENCY A REQUISITE. 

One of the requisite qualifications for advancement to a higher degree is suitable pro. 
ficiencjr in the preceding degree. Unfortunately, this qualification has not always been 
sufficiently insisted on. In most of the Grand Lodges there is a regulation, riuirin* 
that the cudidate who desired to be passed or raised, should be examined in open lodge 
on his ( proficiency in the preceding degree. This salutary regulation is adhered to, by 
tho* lodges who look rather to the quality than to the quantity of their members, and 
who think that a lodge had better consist of a few skilful, than many ignorant members. 
Some Grand Lodges, viewing the necessity of due proficiency in its proper light, have 
strengthened the ancient regulation by requiring members to be thoroughly conversant 
with the salient points of the Master’s degree, within a specially designated time. 

A newly installed Master created no little sensation among the members present by 
re u T to pass an Entered Apprentice who was waiting for the second degree, because 
he had not shown proficiency in the preceding degree. That this eminently proper 
action should have excited comment proves that this lodge, like many others, must have 
become -omewhat lax in regard to the requirements of candidates, and the Master is to 
be hipldy commended who takes a firm stand in this matter at the very outset of his 
administration. . Eyeiy candidate should be required to give evidence of his proficiency 
y an examination in open lodge, and the sooner this ruie is put in force in every lodge, 
th - better 11 will he both for the lodge and for the candidates. b 

The cantious and honest fear of the Fraternity lest any brother should assume the 
duties of a position which he could not faithfully discharge, and which is, in our time 
tantamount to a candidate’s advancing to a degree for which he is not prepared, is again 
exhibited m all the Old Constitutions. Thus in the Lansdowne Manuscript, whose date 
is referred to the middle of the sixteenth century, it is charged “that no Masou take ou 
him no Lord a work, nor other man’s, but if (unless) he know himself well able to iier- 
form the work, so that the Craft have no slander.” The same regulation, and almost in 
the same language, is to be found in all the subsequent manuscripts. 

The proficiency of officers is also an important requisite. No brother should accept 

° ^ fullyqUalified ‘ 0perform its duties - An ifT'orant Master, and 
unskilful Wardens, reflect discredit not only on their own lodge, but by their incapacity 
to explain the peculiar tenets of the order, on the whole fraternity. The Grand Ldge 
of Treland adopted, on this subject, resolutions declaring, that no brother should be con- 
sidered eligible for or admissible to the office of Junior or Senior Deacon, until by strict 
examination in open lodge, he shall have proved himself able to administer the mys- 
teries of initiation to a candidate in the first degree; nor for the office of Junior or Senior 
Warden, until, by a like examination, he I as proved that he is able to pass a candidate 
to the second degree; nor for the office of Master, until he has proven his ability to 
enter, pass and raise a candidate through the three degrees. —J/. II Rice, P. G. M., Indiana. 

THE PILLARS OF THE PORCH. 

It is generally thought that these pillars were made and erected only for ornament, 
because they su,,,iorted no building. But Abarbiuel’s conjecture is not improbable, that 
King Solomon had respect to the pillar of the cloud aud the pillarof fire that went before 
e l*eop e o Israel conducting them in the wilderness, and was a token of the Divine 
1 rovidence over them. These he set at the porch, or entrance of the Temple, J***, repre- 
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■rating the pillar of the cloud, and B*** the pillar of fire, praying and hoping that the 
Divine light and the cloud of His glory would vouchsafe to enter in there, and by them 
GoJ and His providence would dwell among them in this house. 

The pillars most remarkable in Scripture history were the two erected by King Solomon 
at the porch of the Temple, and which Josephus thus describes: “ Moreover, this Hiram 
made two hollow pillars,” whose outsides were of brass, and the thickness of the brass 
was four fingers’ breadth, and the height of the pillars was eighteen cubits (27 feet), and 
the circumference twelve cubits (18 feet); but there was cast with each of their chapiter*, 
lily work, that stood upon the pillar, and it was elevated five cubits (71 feet), round 
about which there was network interwoven with small palms made of brass, and covered 
the lily work. To this also were hung two hundred pomegranates, in two rows. One of 
these pillars he set at the entrance of the porch at the left (or North) and called it B***, 
which denotes strength, and theotherat the right (or SotrfA) and called it J***, denoting— 
to establish, and when taken together they allude to a promise made by God uuto David 
that in Strength he would establish his Kingdom.” 

Solomon did not simply erect them as ornaments of the temple, but as memorials of 
God’s repeated promises of support to his jieople of Israel. And thus were the Jews, in 
passing through the porch to the temple, daily reminded of the abundant promises of God, 
and inspired with confidence in his protection and gratitude for his many acts of kindness 
to His chosen people. 

JACOB'S VISION. 

The theological ladder that Jacob, in his vision, saw extending from earth to heaven • 
the three principal rounds of which are denominated Faith, Hope and Charity, which 
admonish us to have Jhilh in God, hope in i. .mortality, and charily to all mankind. 

Faith.— The old lectures say, that Faith is the foundation of justice, the bond of unity 
and chief support of society ; wc live and walk by faith ; by it we have an acknowledge^ 
ment of a sujierior being, have access to the throne of grace, are justified, accepted, and 
finally received. A true Christian faith is the evidence of things not seen, the substance 
of things hoped for; this maintained, and well answered by walking according to our 
Masonic professions, will turn faith into a vision, and bring us into that blessed mansion 
above, where the just exist in perfect Miss to all eternity ; where we shall be eternally 
happy with God, the grand geometrician of the universe, whose Son died for us, and rose 
again that we might be justified through faith in his most precious blood. 

Hope -Hope is an anchor of the soul, both sure and s -adfast ; then let a firm reliance 
of the Almighty s goodness animate our endeavors, an, I ble us to fix onr hope within 
the limits of His most gracious promises, so shall sue ud us ; if we believe a thing 

impossible our despondency may render it so, but if w ^rsevere to the end, we shall 
tonally overcome all difficulties. 

Charity.— This is the brightest ornament of onr Masonic profession. Happy is the 
brother who hath sown in his heart the seeds of benevolence, the produce of which will 
be charity and love. He envieth not his neighbor, he believeth not a tale when reported 
by a slanderer, he forgiveth the injuries of men, and blotteth them out from his recollect- 
Uon. Whoever would emulate the character of a good and worthy Mason ought ever to 
be ready to assist the needy as far as lies in his power; and if, in the most pressing time 
of necessity, he does not withhold a liherr.1 hand, the most heartfelt pleasure will reward 
his labors, and the produce of love and charity will most assuredly follow. 
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THE EOUB CARDINAL VIRTUES. 

They are Temperance, by which we leara to govern the Mission* • 1 

a- y 

£ 1“ “»f»l ("Wtioeof »_ .. he fc ,k«»b, to«k. to 

mIT .«lj« k!,« to 111. contempt and detestation of all good 

Fortitude is that noble, steady purpose of the mind, whereby we are enah’ed to 

ZlZZmO^lr ^ ' vfc “ J—rf expedient. Tkig virtl i° 

zJ«i r,r;jr or “* “• <*• *»■». »kooM 1. <^.1, - m . 

“ 4^7S^:'CL^ 

..ns 7 fi ^® ! Mbe ° n 80 8<) Cmnly '"trusted, and which was emblematically represented 
upon his first admission into the Lodge. r represented 

Prudence teaches us to regulate our Jives and actions agreeably to the dictates of 
reason, m.a is that habit by which we wisely judge, and prudential ly determine on alf 
the ° r n ! t0 our J >rcseilt 03 wcl1 “ 3 to our future happiness. This virtue should be 
whilH'' Th tT ten f " ° MaS ° n * " 0t for ‘ he government of h^ 1 conduct 

at e,^ t LUt a 7° . Whe ° a '*^ d in -orld; it should be £££ 

a ended to n all strange and mixed companies, never to let fall the least sign token Jr 
word, whereby the secrets of Masomy might be unlawfully obtain*! * ’ 

Justice is that standard, or boundary of right, which enables us to render to every 
n an Ins just due, without distinction. This virtue is not only consistent with divine and 
human laws, but is the very cement and support of civil society 5 and as 

fvert J J r 0aS,,re ’ con9tltutes . tIle ^lly good man, so it should be the in variabfe practice of 
every Mason never to deviate from the minutest principles thereof. 1 

THE FIVE SENSES OF HUMAN NATURE. 

An analysis of the Human Faculties is next given in this section, in which the five 

These are sJnJ, 

Hearing is that sense by which we distinguish sounds, and are capable of euiovimr all 
the agreeable charms of music. By it weare enabled m enjoy the plelres Set' 

a,‘ d ZfrT'IiT T nmUn,Cate t0 T h ° ther our thoughts and iutentions-onr purposes 
desires, while thus onr reason is capable of exerting its utmost power and enlrey 

tha? eTonW be s"C T 1 T” V*"™ '— «■ * th ‘ *"■*« «f this ^ 

1 7 no wW« t Z - "™’ ^ , rCCe ' Ve the g rca * e ®t and most important part of 

ELi ? ZtZ J nre "’ 7 ™ f ^ F ° r P ur l>oscs we are endowed with 

Seeino ig’that sLiY ”wT °" T l,a Pl ,i,,C88 “V »* complete, 

chan "o?p aretTatiL w e distinguish objects, and in an instant of time, wifhont 

tore "aud alri,e™n W arrav ’ fi « urC8 of the most stately struo- 

e, and all the agreeable variety displayed io the landscape of Nature. By this sense 
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w« find our way in tlie pathless ocean, traverse the globe of earth, determine its figure 
and dimeusions, and delineate any region or quarter of it By it we measure the plan- 
etary orbs, and make new discoveries iu the sphere of the fixed stars. Nay, more; by it 
we perceive the tempers and dispositions, the passions and affections of our fellow- 
creatures, when they wish most to conceal them: so that, though the tongue lie and dis- 
semble, the countenance would display the hypocrisy to the discerning eye. Iu fine, the 
rays of light which administer to this sense are the most astonishing parts of the animated 
creation, and render the eye a peculiar object of admiration. 

Of all the faculties, sight is the noblest. The structure of the eye and its appurten- 
ances evince the admirable contrivance of Nature for performing all its various external 
and internal motions ; while the variety displayed in the eyes of different animals, suited 
to their several ways of life, clearly demonstrates this organ to be the mastcq>iece of 
Nature's work. 

Feeli.no is that sense by which we distinguish the different qualities of bodies; such as 
heat and cold, hardness and softness, roughness or smoothness — figure, solidity, motion 
and extension. 

These three senses— Hearing, Seeing and Feeling — are deemed j>eculiarly essential 
among Masons. 

Smelling is that sense by which we distinguish odors, the various kinds of which con- 
vey different impressions to the mind. Animal and vegetable bodies, while exposed to the 
air, continually send forth effluvia of vast subtlety, as well in the state or life and growth, 
as in the state of fermentation and putrefaction. These effluvia, being drawn into the 
nostrils with the air, are the means by which all bodies are smelled. Hence it is evident 
that there is a manifest ap|>earance of design in the great Creator's having planted the 
organ of smell in the inside of that canal through which the air constantly passes in 
respiration. 

Tasting enables us to make a proper distinction in the choice of our food. The organ 
of this sense guards the eutrance of the alimentary canal, as that of smelling guards the 
canal of respiration. From the situation of both these organs, it is plain that they were 
intended by Mature to distinguish wholesome food from that which is na iseous. Every- 
thing that enters into the stomach must undergo the scrutiuy of tasting; and bv it we are 
capable of discerning the changes which the same body undergoes in the different com- 
positions of art, cookery, chemistry, pharmacy, etc. 

Smelling and tasting are inseparably connected; and it is by the unnatural kind of 
life men commonly lead iu society, that these senses are rendered less fit to perform their 
natural offices. 

On the mind, all our knowledge must depend. What, therefore, can be a more proper 
subject for the investigation of Masons? By anatomical dissection and observation, we 
become acquainted with the body; but it is by the anatomy of the niiud alone we discover 
its fKwvers and principles. 

To sum up the whole of this transcendent measure of God's bounty to man, we shall 
add, that memory, imagination, taste, reasoning, moral perceptiou, and all the active 
powers of the soul, preseut a vast and boundless field for philosophical disquisition, which 
far exceeds human inquiry, and are peculiar mysteries, known only to Nature and to 
Nature's God, to whom wc and all are indebted for creation, preservation, and every 
blessing we enjoy. * 
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A TH M E J? RT \f EVENTH PBOBLEM OF EUCLID EXPLAINED 
An °M MS. od Mwmjt say,, Euclid th. philowpher Uught rn.them.tic. iu' the 
Egypt™ * bo “ t . 300 B. C., and in bis time the river Nile overflowed so f«T 

them”-* 1 ? ° f r f W r dw *i! n8> °f f* ^P 1 * of **71* ™ 4*troyed. Eoclid instructed 
^ 1 ° * be * rt 0f * n * k *^f m, * ht 7 wal1 * “<i ditcher to stop the progress of the water- 
w»d hy geometry, meuured out the land, into petitions, so !bat 3 nma might 
ta.n h» own property. Euclid truly gave to Mmoni* the name of Geometry 

I f" rty T7 th pr . 0h,e I m of Euc,id '* «<* which h» been adopted as . symbol 
in the Mason sdegne, is thus enunci.ted. “In miy right .ngled triangle, the Liars 

7l h “ de8Cnl 7 "7" 7 * ,de 8uhtendin * the ri * ht “gfe. u equal to the sqiuues 
doenbed npon the s.des wh.ch contain the right angle.” This interesting probfem, on 

account of its great ut.hty .n making calculations, and drawing plans for huildin®,is 
sometimes called the Carpenter** theorem.” ^ 8 

For the demonstration of this problem, the world is indebted to Pythagoras, who it is 

ri ZZ ht f rZT 8 the di T ery ’ that he made * n offerin « of a hecatomb, 

. , ", h I "? dr ! d ° Xen J t0 the The devotion to learning which this 

rehg,ousact indicated, ,n the mind of the ancient philosopher, has induced Masv* to 

£ Zl T a , nlemen ‘ 0 . ■' them to be lover, of the arts and sciences, 

k fi ..i r 1’ 7 'f 4 F ' h06e Po^odicular is 3, and whose hypothenuse 

" 6 '. a,d W T ,I f r eXaCtl ^ 1 8er r * demonstmtion of this problem, was, aLmliug 

Tv M JomarfT^ V 7 * a * E ® rpt “ n P r!est8 - * nd he "<* * «« called 

pLi- 7* '! ^ Ja S***™ MHri V“ <*• Egyptim*:' the 

%ypban triangle. It was, with Egyptians, the symbol of universal nature, the base 

dnl^nd^T^t,^ h# ma '® P“ nC, 'P le; the Perpendicular, Id*, or the female priu- 
eiple, and the hypothenuse, Homs, their son, or the pnxluce of the two principles 
They added that 3 was the first perfect odd number, that 4 was the square of 2, the first 
even number, and that 5 was the result of 3 and 2. 

But the Egy ptians made a still more important use of this triangle. It was the 
standard of all the, r measures of extent, and was applied hy them to the huilding of the 

to X't* T fi hC 7 ea 7 e9 ;7 I .J°mar d , on the Egyptian system of measures, polished 
,n the magnificent work of the French savan on Egypt, has placed us completely in 
pension of the uses made by the Egyptians of this forty-scvenlh problem of Euclid, and 
of the triangle which formed the diagram by which it was demonstrated. 

we inscribe within a circle a triangle, whose perpendicular shall be 300 parts, whose 
Use shall be 400 parts, and whose hypothenuse shall be 500 parts, which of course bear 
the same proportion to each other as 3, 4 and 5 ; then, if we let a perpendicular fall from 
the angle of the perpendicular and base to the hypothenuse, and extend it through the 
hypothenuse to the circumference of the circle, this chord or line will be equal to 480 

!>arts, and the two segments of the hypothenuse, on each side of it, will be found equal 
respectively, to 180 and 320. From the point where this chord intersects the hypo- 
tbenuse let another line fall perpendicularly to the shortest side of the triangle, and this 
me wi equal to 144 parts, while the shorter segment, formed by its junction with the 
perpendicular side of the triangle, will be equal to 108 parts. Hence, we may derive the 
following measures from the diagram : 500, 480, 400, 320, 180, 144 and 108, and all 
these without the slightest fraction. Supposing, then, the 500 to be cubits, we have the 
measure of the base of the great pyramid of Memphis. Iu the 400 cubits of the base of 
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the triangle, we have the exact length of the Egyptian stadium. The 320 give us the 
exact number of Egyptian cubits contained in the Hebrew and fiabyloniau stadium. 
The stadium of Ptolemy is represented by the 480 cubits, or length of the line falling 
from the right angle to the circumference of the circle, through the hypothenuee. The 
number 180, which expresses tlie smaller segment of the hypothenuse, being doubled, 
will give 360 cubits, which will be the stadium of Cleomedes. By doubliug the 144, the 
result will be 288 cubits, or the leugth of the stadium of Archimedes, and by doubling 
the 108, we produce 216 cubits, or the precise value of tho lesser Egyptian stadium. In 
this manner, we obtain from this triangle all the measures of length that were in use 
among the Egyptians ; and since this triangle, whose sides are equal to 3, 4 and 6, was the 
very one that most naturally would be used in demonstrating the forty-seventh problem 
of Euclid ; and since hy these three sides the Egyptians symbolised Osiris, Isis, and 
Horus, or the two producers and the product, the very principle, expressed in symbolic 
language, which constitutes the terms of the problem as enuuciated by Pythagoras, that 
the sum of the squares of the two sides will produce the square of the third, we have no 
reason to doubt that the forty-seventh problem was perfectly known to the Egyptian 
priests, and by them communicated to our Brother, the great Pythagoras. 

The old lecture* tell us, as this figure depends on the connexion of several lines, 
angles and triangles, which form the whole, so Freemasonry depends on the unanimity 
and integrity of its members, the inflexibility of their charitable: pursuits, and the 
immutability of the principles upon which the society is established. The position is 
clear, and therefore in a synthetical sense, we demonstrate that some of our brethren from 
their exalted situation in life, may be considered as standing on the basis of earthly bliss, 
emblematic of the greater square which subtends the right angle. Others whom Provi- 
dence hath blessed with means to tread on the flowery meads of affluence, are descriptive 
of the squares which stand on the sides that form the right angle. The several triangles 
inscribed within the squares are applicable to those happy beings who enjoy every social 
comfort, and never exceed the bounds of mediocrity. Those who have the heartfelt 
satisfaction of administering to the wants of the indigent and industrious, may be com- 
pared to the angles which surround and support the figure; whilst the lines which form 
it, remind us of those unfortunate brethren who, by a series of inevitable events, are 
incapable of providing the common necessaries of life, until aided by assistance. Editor. 

THE VARIOUS DEGREES OF FREEMASONRY. 

In order to make the matter more easily understood, we will say that the Masonic 
institution is built very much after the following plan. For the purpose of illustration 
wo will take the letter “Y,”the main perpendicular stroke of which embraces all that 
there is, or ever was, of Ancient Craft Masonry, to-wit; the first three degrees of the 
Symbolic or Blue Lodge y are known as the 

1. Entered Apprentice Degree. 2. Fellow Craft Degree. 

3. Master Mason Degree. 

These three degrees are the foundation, upon which the great Masonic edifice is erected. 
Aftor receiving them, a brother is just as “ high up” in Masonry as he can ever become 
— he is a Master Mason. 
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JZt ** M **° ur y » a proffreuive science, and Mason, are coMtont 

•eeltenafter light. In order that they may receive that for which they seek, two wavs 

i®TV > Tn? ^ X th *?' e ' ther ° f which - * they so desire, may be takef 

vu.. the York Bite or the Ancient Aooepted Scottish Bite. J 

Should the candidate in quest of Masonic light elect to go by the York Rite he would 
*■* y yiy, „f te» fafa „f u» later "y." %.'kl 
Accepted Scottish Bite route, he would pursue his journey by the other fork of the “Y.” 

inVor mUSt ret ^ a f er Hinson, of a Warranted Lodge, and in good stand- 

ing. or his petition cannot be received in either. Both ways arc good— neither better 
than the other-and after completing the journey by either route hflreives at the same 
leve , v, a. s that of the 32d. degree A. A. S. Bite or that of a K. T. York Bite, and is then 
eligible to apply for membership in thereat social dub, known as the “Ancient Arabic 
Order Nobles of the Mystic 8hnne,” for North America, whose membership is composed 

?*r* f f 8 or 3 ? d * A> A - 8 - Bite Masons. But right here we desire to bedis- 
tinctly understood as saying that the Shrine is not Masonry at all neither is it in .n, 
JTT «te -tedrtb 4. M-rt, Inatitutiou, nor ZK l^yGnl ££ 
It i. pur and simply a social organisation, one of whose essential qualification t 
,W *" Ktegbte Templar „ *£7£ 

*"?***. tl,e York Rite - 1,e would ««* petition a Chapter of 

Royal Arch Masons to receive the Capitular degrees, which consist of : * J 

4. Mark Master Mason. 5. Past Master. 6. Most Excellent Master. 

7. Royal Arch Mason. 

He would then be eligible to apply to a Council of Boyal and Select Masters of the 
Cryptic degrees, and if aooepted, would receive the following degrees : 

8. Royal Master. 9. Select Master. 

10. Super Excellent Master. 

SbMMbethepdteire lo reach tl» a,,, of Amen™ Htteonry, be would apply f„ 

"“S’ " * K -^ *•*"." »here b. rerei,, Jg£ 

11. Red Cross Knight 12. Knight Templar. 

13. Knight of Malta. 

Rite* Soldi ‘I’* eUd °1 1"* Ma * onic i ournf y 1 >y way of the York or American 
Rite. Should he desire to ascend the other fork of the “ Y,” f e —the A A » . 

—be may be enabled to do „ by applying fee .tetebereblp 't a iet^tt 
where the following degrees are conferred : ejection, 

4 Secret Master. 5. Perfect Master. 6. Intimate Secretary. 7. Provost and Judge 
8 Intendant of the Building. 9. Master Elect of Nine. 10. Master Elect of Fifteen 

Lt^TE^oo. 12 - ^ “ ^-f theNinth 

heThen^V 41 * 6 *7^'° 18 eno,, * h to 1,ave withstood the foregoing, 

hethen petitions for membership in a Council of Princes of Jerusalem and the Oa,£ 
Rosv Croix, which coufers the following degrees : 1 

15 Knight of the East, or Sword. 16. Prince of Jerusalem. 17. Knight of the 
East and West. 18. Knight of Rose Croix* de H. R. D, M. ^ 
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The next step is the following degrees : 

19. Grand Pontiff. 20. Master Ad vitam. 21. Patriarch Noachite. 22. Prinoe of 
Libanos. 23. Chief of the Tabernacle. 24. Prince of the Tabernacle. 25. Knight of 
the Brazen Serpent. 26. Prince of Mercy. 27. Commander of the Temple. 28. Knight 

°5 * 29 ’ Knlght ° f 8t An(lrew - 3°. Grand Elect Knight Kadoeh, or Knight of 

the Wmte and Black Eagle. 31. Grand Inspector Inquisitor Commander, and the 
32d. Sublime Priuce of the Royal Secret. 

These degrees, from the 19th inclusive, are conferred in a body designated as a Orn- 
ery of Princes of the Royal Secret. 

The seeker after Masonic light who has goue thus far has now received all of the 
<%ree# that the ordinary man can obtain. There is one more degree: 33d. Sovereign 
Grand Inspector General 

This latter degree is the last, and is given in the body called the Supreme Cbuneil , 
which is the administrative head of the Rite. It, unlike the others, cannot be obtained 
upon application and payment of a fee. The 33d degree is conferred upon a very 

U\r and then oll] y M a *!*wd mark of appreciation of meritorious service in 

the Masonic vineyard, and the aspirant for this distinguished honor must first be recom- 
mended for the distinction. 

The Degrees in this Rite are not innovations on pure symbolic Masonry, but are 
rather ilnstrations, and as such are full of instructive speculation, combining many tradi- 
tions of great interest to Masons, shedding great light on the object of the Institution. 
Good position and high moral character are indisjiensable requisites for admission as a 
Member of the Rite. All party spirit and cabal in any Chapter, Council, or Lodge, is 
expressly forbidden under pain of expulsion. 

To the foregoing, we may add, as a bit of gratuitous advice to prospective petitioners 
who contemplate climbing upward and onward iijK>n “the ladder which leads to fame in 
our Mystic Circle,” never judge a man’s ability or worth by the number of degrees he 
has received; never form an estimate of a mau’s character from the nunilKT or size of the 
badges and jewels with which he may see fit to adorn his person, and always remember 
that the three degrees first mentioned in this article, coupled with a firm and steadfast 
determination to live up to the lessons received in them and practice them upon every 
possible occasion in all vonr dealings with mankind, are absolutely all that are required 
to make a man a full-fledged Master Mason in every scuse cf the term. 


THE RELIGION OF FREEMASONRY. 

F reemasonry does not profess to interfere with the religious opiuions of its members. 
I asks only for a declaration of that simple aud universal faith, in which men of all 
nations aud all sects agree — the belief in a God in his8tif>erintendiug providence. Beyond 
this it does not venture, but leaves the minds of its disciples, on other and sectarian 
points, perfectly untrammelled. This is the only religious qualification required of a 
candidate, but this is most strictly demanded. The religion, then, of Masonry, is pure 
th -ism, on which its different meml>ers engraft their own |>eculiar opinion ; but they are 
not permitted to introduce them into the lodge, or to connect their truth or falsehood with 
the truth of Masonry. 
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On this (object, the G.ustitution of the Grand Lodge of Euirland the XT.A.. /• 

tUVOSV I't*' “ -T "■* — 

So^’liine He i U n Un ;‘ “V* wil1 MV * r * *tupid .the Jn£ „ 
UTchgiMe libertine. He, of all men, should beet understood that God seeth Dot as men 

•oeth; for man looketh at the outward appearance, but God looketh to the heart A 

M«o» to, tbmfon, pert.cuUrly bound, ncrertoaci .gainst the dictate, of hi. 

Lrt a man s religion, or mode of worship, be ir hat it may, he is no t excluded from the 

order, prwtded be believe in the glorious Architect of lieaven and earth and practice the 

r" *“«• ”f M— unite wi,h ,be of ^SSSTT £ 

“™ "« *7' of 7""”' lo-i U^t «. tengbt to JJLe, of 1“S 

7 » «""■ h ■!» purity of ihrir «J«, to dtoM^STS. 
If? “ JV? »— • Tl "“ i* the tonrieT^T 

those *hf^,T i *T’ “ d the ha PP/ ■** of conciliating friemiship amongst 
those who must Jierwise have remained at a perpetual distance”— S elect ed. 

REASONS WHY WOMEN CANNOT BECOME MASONS. 

There m perhaps no mow cogent reasons for the obloquy and derision cast at Frre- 
masons, than that the fair sex are forbidden admission into the Order. No one doubts 
tho power woman exerts over the affairs of the social world • and this lias Inn® i— i 
to muse our Noble Order to be scoffed at ami ridicuJ 

me Ud- er °Ht * COnV ' Vial “**’ ^ r] y 8l,ould we «ek them to jlin 
us. But, excuse me, ladies ; Masonry is not a convivial society ouly ; it is founded for 

SET- -T, V« aa/i. ,LJy to . . Zf" 

»h.l.. auegingin unholy matlem. You ,«,nm marf, .(Kaftan, .„ „ 
pgeull our thought, while in your pretonce. when you often torn men’, head- an’ 

ZTZf Zf ,a Y "»*l*»<'".*onu.,w.„,Ii l tor nothing hut !i~S. "' r 
yourselves and devotion to your wishes ; hence all labor must cease in your bewitching 

!Z fot x” »« •» -hjf 

... "V?*! “r u> 11 T “ “ k—" yu» <*».« kto, . to»« th„ m 

utouJuuttod. Now none know bettor than Mason, that thin 1. false. Wo .mail™ 
that you may enjoy a little tittle-tattle now and then, and like it too III T 

may « 1 it scandal but we hope that Mason, .re not lllttu^ T tre Sfi 

5S £zr “ Ik,ns rf °‘ hCT p ~ pk ‘* -« « top... wbu i 5ft: 

But a regular secret, which ought not to be spoken of, no man can guard more secure)* 

zzzr * w zr« u r ,m - ~ “«/«*. Sm to” ' r«£ 

at our meetings. All Masons know the good old song: 

What mortal can more the ladies adore. 

Than a free and an accepted Mason . 

Bnt, seriously, Masons cannot admit ladies. They were not made for Masonry. 
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Ought women to be obliged to mix mortar, carry the hod, go op ladders in crinoline 
with nasty bricks ? Certainly not. God made dear womau for a far more noble pur- 
pose. He made woman as a helpmeet for man ; and this means, as a comforter, con- 
soler, friend of man. Man, it is ordered, shall work. He is to eat his bread by the 
sweat of hia brow. But whilst toiling and doing work suited to roan, woman should be 
at her peculiar work, rendering his home happy, looking after the man’s household, and 
receiving him after his daily toil is over with a glad heart and cheerful countenance. 

And which is tlie more honorable post for a womau? That which she wishes to 
occupy, or the happy and usetul one that has pleased her Maker to place her in?— P. C. 
Dull, P. D. D. O. M. Bengal. 

80 MOTE IT BE. 

It means unity born of harmony, which is the key to heavenly enjoyment. It says 
we have set together on the level, and profit has been its fruit; that we are better men 
for so doing, and as little make up our natural temple, so these meetings from time to 
time build up our spiritual. It should be our a to make these words golden. Let 
them be an echo from the heart. They are a bent .. tion born of a charity which has its 
sustenance from a wc.-ld unseen by mortal eyes and is the source of all inspiration. For 
more than a century has this Masonic saying be a borue heavenward as incense. We 
trust, as the years roll by, they will be dearer, as tlie sun of that land of rest begins to 
shed its lustre over the mountain peaks which look upon a landscape where a weary 
foot-fall is never heard and tears and sighs are alieus. Ameu. SO MOTE IT BE 

THE MORAL DUTIES OF A MASON. 

“ First our Institution instructs us in our duty to the Great Artificer of the universe; 
directs us to behave ourselves as becomes creatures to a Creator; to be satisfied with His 
dispensations, and always to rely upon Him whose wisdom cannot mistake our happiness, 
whose goodness cannot contradict it. 

“ I* direets us to be peaceable subjects, to give no umbrage to the civil powers, and 
never to be concerned iu plots and conspiracies against the well-being of the nation ; and 
as political matters have sown the seeds of discord amougst the nearest relations and most 
intimate friends, we are wisely enjoined in our assemblies never to speak of them. 

"It instructs us in our duty to our neighbor; teachet us to injure him in none of his 
connections, and in all our dealings wit: him to act with justice and impartiality. It 
discourages defamation; it bids ns not to circulate any whisper of infamy, improve any 
hint of suspicion, or publish any failure of conduct. It orders to be faithful to our 
trusts ; to deceive not ; to be above dissimulation ; to let tlie Words of our mouths be the 
thoughts of our hearts, and whatsoever we promise religiously to perform. 

“ It teaches inviolable secrecy ; forbids us to discover our mystic rites to the unen- 
lightened, or to betray the confidence of a brother. It warms our hearts with true phil- 
anthropy, with that philanthropy which directs us never to permit a wretched fellow 
creature to pass by till we have presented him with the cup of consolation, a . 1 have made 
him drink copious draughts of the heart-reviving milk of human kindness. It makes 
us lovers of order ; stifles enmity, wrath aud dissension, and nourishes love, peace, friend- 
ship, and every social virtue ; it tells us to seek our happiness in the happiness we bestow, 
and to love our neighbors as ourselves. 
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“It inform us that we are all children of one father: that man is an infirm 

! ,ved C ™[ ,,re ’ 'I 1 ' 0 awa y like a shadow; that he is hastening to that pS whZ 
Auman titles and distinctions are not considered ; where the trap.fng, of pridTwJlte 
taken away, and virtue alone have the pre-eminence; and, thus inLcted I we profit 

‘ “LTu M ' ie , °w P T; r di9ti,,Cti0,, • We are Dot to «"««< ourselves upon our richU 

l^^TTh f , r 6 ° UrW,veswith ‘o condescend toZen oMow 

«late to be the friend of merit in whatever rank we find it. We are connected with 

min I^tlTeZlld ^ U \ C - rc r 8to,,Ce8 ’ and iD ^ ( ‘ h ° Ugh ourl ^it U tion deprives no 

oTnll Z T U3 gn ' ty ° r Character ) we rank 03 ^ethren onalevel- and 

out of a lodge, the most abject wretch we 1*1. old belongs to the great fraternity of man 

" h dliT ,S T, ^ ‘° f, " P|K>rt tHe <1Istressed ’ a " d Patronize the neglected 
It directs us to divest ourselves of confined and bigoted notions (<Ae source of so many 

cmripcr*re«/«o»M), and teaches us that humanity is the soul of all religions. We neve! 

mi:: dispute8 r 1 to , di r b the * 

worketh righteousness, is accepted of Him. AlZlaHuMherefore) Christian 

toftaZr f'^T et [ an *’ who violat< * ‘be ruleof right written by the Almighty upon 

as bretl,m°' andthmml " 'V L a,,d work righteousness, tee are to acknowledge 

Z T “ ‘ ?" S W ° take d,fferent roads, we are not to be angry with each other 

ha account. We mean all to travel to the same place ; we know that the end of our 

J hiln. n - ey W * , ti 8am t ’ alld . we are al * affectionately to hoj»e to meet in the lodge of perfect 
able to Him ,°' V . ° Ve y 13 a " Il,stit,,tiou fra "ght with sentiments like these; how agree- 

“ Hi“ reZr.r ° n a T ° f merCy ; ‘° 00,1 Wh ° 13 - -Pecter of pZZ. 

instructs us likewise in our duties to ourselves ; it teaehes us to set iust boVnds to 
desires; to put a curb upon our sensual appetites; to walk uprightly. 1 

reea^T. I".” , U ^ W T n - N °‘ b ° CaUSe k i9 l,nw tHing we Should pay a proper 
Znlis but < y r X, ,? e n . lost valuable gilt that Heaven has bestot^l 

sobriety ’and t j C,r 3 " ch a ma,,ner « ‘he laws of conscience, 

destro/the pea j£™' t / ®°™" ,a " d3 1,3 for momentary gratifications not to 

orandair and rich 7 away t,ie happiness (a happiness with which 

ff a deiir and ric/i j are not to be compared) which those experience whose hearts »re 

united by love; not .0 profane the firet and most holy Institution^ of nST To en oy 

ltd T?.! 1,C,,efiC0,,Ce ’ “ Mh in and obedience ; but it biZs 

avoid the allurements of intemperance, whose short hours of jollity are followed l.v 

tedious days of pa... and dejection ; whose days turn to madness, tnd lead to diseases and 
oath. Such are the duties which our Institution teaches us and Masonry— the heavenly 
genms seems now to address ns as follows : ^ 

»**». , rounds on .„ d 

society agreeable. ln“he mo* SI ’ n'V t ’ '» *»*« it «h.« can mat* 

tools and implements of architecture and e'verv-th „ 7) 7“ ‘° ?! ‘"T*'* to e,er >' s, * ,ion ot life- The 

to convey to you the strongest moral' truths I -t - U 5< ’"’ 1 conln,,td to be most expressive symbols 
no, contented with the 1'X Z ‘ m ’T "“T'T* ** P^Poetio^ble to your instruction. Be 
indeed. Think no, LZ is ,o and " 0n0 ™ b " ''^e, be Mason, 

these ceremonies. , U ch an Institution a, mZZreZeessI, TblrZy art ‘hT’m'T WhiCh / ^7 ,ppoint ' d: 

•nd there me weightier matters which you must no, omU f* m! ‘„7i7 t • T A of it. 

of wisdom which I teach vou With reverent; i t C , ’ lnd " d - ,s *° P“t tn practice the lessons 

how down v ourselves n. fiC'and Ibm ' ve f Z l ’ * > W ° rShip ' h ' S 

by liis perfect plans, and your .dihj^^ ° f ^ ; work 
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** 1 command you to lore your neighbor ; stretch forth the hand of relief lo him if he be in necessity; if he be 
in danger, run to his assistance ; tell him the truth if he be deceived ; if he be unjustly reproached and neglected, 
comfort his sonl, and soothe it to tranquillity. You cannot show your gratitude to your Creator in a more amiable 
light than in your mutual regard for each other. 

41 Taught as you are by me to root out bigoted notions, have charity for the religious sentiments of all mankind ; 
nor think the mercies of the bather of all the families of the earth, of that Iteing whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain, are confined within the narrow limits of any particular sect or religion. 

“Pride not yourselves upon your birth — it is o: no consequence of what parents any man is bom, provided he 
be a man of merit ; nor your honors-th ; jvc tiit objects cf ,*^ y and impeitinence, and must ere long be laid 
in the dust; nor your riches— they canno* giatify the wants theyceate; but be meek, and lowly of heart. I 
reduce all conditions to a pleasing and rat ual e juaiity ; pn ie v, not made for man, and he that humbfeth 
himself shall be exalted. 

" I am not gloomy and autere. I am i pvtvl. -t o' morality, but not a gloomy and severe one ; for I strive to 
render it lovely to you by the charms of pleasures whieft ic.r- to sting behind ; by moral music, rational joy, 
and harmless gaiety. I bid you not to abstain from the pleasures of society, or innocent enjoyments ; to abstain 
bom them is to frustrate the intentions of Providence. I enjoin you not to consecrate your hours to solitude. 
Society is the true sphere of human virtue ; and no life can be pleasing to God hut what is useful to man. On 
every festival, in which well pleased, my sons, I see you assembled to honor me-be happy. Let no pensive look 
profane the general joy ; let sorrow cease i let none be wretched ; and let pleasure and her bosom friends attend 
this social board. Pleasure is a stranger to every malignant and unsocial passion, and is formed to expand, to 
exhilarate, to humanize the heart. But he is not to l« met with at the table of turbulent festivity ; he disclaims 
all connections with indecency or excess, and declines the society of riot roaring in the jollity of his heart. A 
sense of the dignity of human nature always accompanies him, and he admits not of anything that degrades it. 
Temperance and cheerfulness are his bosom friends ; and at the social board, where he never refuses his presence, 
these friends are always placed on his right hand and on his left ; during the time he generally addresses himself 
to cheerfulness till temperance demands his attention. On your festivals, I say, be happy ; but remember now, 
and always remember, you are Masons, and act in such a manner that the eyes of the censorious, ever fixed upon 
you, may see nothing in your conduct worthy of reproof The tongue of the slanderer, always ready lo revile 
you, may be put to silence. Be models of virtue to mankind. Examples profit more than precepts. Lead 
incorrupt lives ; do the thing which is right ; speak the truth from your hearts ; slander not your neighbor, and do 
no other evil unto him ; and let your good actions convince the world of the wisdom and advantages of my Institu- 
tion. The unworthiness of some of those who have been initiated into my Institution, but who have not made 
themselves acquainted with me, and who, because I am a friend to rational gaiety, have ignorantly thought 
excesses might be indulged in, has been disgraceful to themselves and discreditable to me.” 

We cordially commend the foregoing dissertation to the earnest attention of all brethren 
who are really desirous of knowing what the moral duties of Freemasonry are, as therein 
will be found a complete code, so to say, of moral Masonic discipline, based upon the three 
ffreul fundamental duties which all Masons are taught oil their first admission within the 
portals of onr temple. The duty they owe to God, to their neighbors, and to themselves. 
— Christopher Diehl, Grand Secretary, Utah. 

THE UNITED GRAND LODGE OF ENGLAND. 

It is a remarkable feet that not a few Brethren throughout the English-speaking 
world are ignorant of the origin of the title of the present “ Grand Lodge of England,” 
whieh is recognized as the « Mother Grand Lodge of the World.” It was formed to 
put an end to the dissensions of the Craft which had existed for more than three 
quarters of a century. The designation was adopted in December, 1813, when the niem- 
liors of the Grand Lodge of 1717 United with the “Scceders” known as the Ancient 
Masons, also called Antient Masons, or Athol Masons, which liody seceded in 1839 from 
the Grand Lodge of 1817, and who had managed to raise a rival Grand Lodge, in many 
respects formidable and influential, particularly abroad. The Dnkeof Athol was its Grand 
Master in 1771, with Laurence Dcrnmtt as D. G. M.,nnd in 1813 it succeeded in obtain- 
ing a Royal Pnnce to rule over it in the person of the deservedly esteemed Mason 
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H. R H. the Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, also lather of H. R H., the Duke 

^jTthLn r h # h Per ‘!f °5 J "i ab ° Ut °" e m ° Dth » wben ** Union was accomplished 
gresUj through h's aid and influence with that of bis brother. The « United Grand 

I^dge, of 1813, was formed uuder most favorable circumstances, with H. R H. the 

Y Gra " d MaSt< : r ’ wbo bad Previously, (since 1811, as the successor ot 
„ ^ * on i 118 •reendmg the throne), acted in that capacity for the ramlar 

E^T- KM 8 *’ Wh ‘r‘ l,igl ‘ 0fS T 1,0 retained unt!l ,li8 death in 1843. He thus rulecUver 
English Masonry for a period of 30 years. Since then there have been but four M. W. 

m.dtr^lT’r ! p 6 E ‘ r f l Z f ,lf “ Kl ’ 1843 - 1869 * tlie Marquis of Ripon, 1870-1873, 
a id II. R. H. the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward VII 1874-1901 Ho 

•"rsr*; & i,u brothw ' h - *• * *• £ 

present Grand Master, who was installed July 17th, 1901. ’ 

A common error is that the “ Grand Lodge of all England ” held at Vm-L- 
.M. Lrfp o. England ■ Sl^dJ S, 

tl,» « s’ V .. , k ° d never ,ssue d any warrants out of England, whereas 

their Fo^’lZZ U "d WU i, thC r ? Ul< ‘ r Gn " d were ^ally strong iu 

t eir foreign Lodge*, and received much support from abroad. At the nresent time 

* a " -sidering those which havered other 
Grand Lodges, there are about four times as many Lodge, on the Roll of the “United 
Grand Lodge of England "as there were in 1813, and at no previous period lias the 
prosperity of Freemasonry been so marked and permanent. 

MASONS ARE WORKERS. 

T k f,. Wby ‘ be MaS °" ic ^sterility is almost invariably selected to lay the 
comer-atones of public buildings and monuments, instead of some other civic organ iza 
ion. The inquiry is readily answered, if we for a moment recall our history. We are' 

™l7 nt/knotn^r* * I!* 6 T nWnaged and W08t union the 

r ‘ ® kn r ° 4 Wn - Masonry has always extended to labor’s hand a friendly or 

to Him Y 1° e "‘ Jtrt” eqUal,t ^’ ; 11 di g»'fire labor. As all homage should be mid 
to Him who created the heavens and the earth, so should we reward the works of him 
who was created in the image of the Creator. 1 llim 

Freemasons were colleges of builders. Such societies bnilded the monuments temples 

a " d p b “* hes ® f bls,onc Europe and the Holy Land. They bnilded a temple to 

the Goddess of Honor to the God of Peace. They made Rome, for they worked b, its 
q Mmes, ,bniR its walls, “its monuments, its palaces, its temples, its pantheons and its 
coliseums. The hands of its painters and sculptors became cunning and proficient ^nder 
Masonic mfluence* They were granted special privileges by the powera that 
they were given a charter of unlimited and perpetual freedom. * 

master^ofthn kingdoms and republics came and went, but Masonry continued the proud 

rt,° th r h0mmei i a " d tr ° ’ “" d “ great moral ^rld-power. Masons remained 
free, while others were a most in the lxmdage of slavery. Masonry enjoyed indepen- 

nce, yes, adoration, while thrones were tottering aud kingdoms falling 
It was then an operative brotherhood, engaged in building material edifices To. 
operative period has passed, and it is now speculative. It continues the .. r 
of the cra<l as symbols for moral and useful lessons. It has a much higher” obj^fo^ 
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its existence to-day— the building of character, « fitting our minds and consciences at 
living stones for dial tpirilual building, that houte not made with hands, eternal in the heavens .” 

We have inherited— succeeded to— the right to lay the foundations of buildings and 
the foundation of character. Ouce the builders of monuments to man’s ingenuity, but 
now the builders of character— man’s pass|>ort to Paradise. Our teachings inspired 
freedom, the Magna Charta, the 'Declaration of American Independence, emancipation 
and the reward of merit. 

Show me the homes, the churches and publio buildings of a community, and I will 
form a good estimate of the eharaeter of its inhabitants. Not the mansion of the rieh, 
but the home of him who earns his daily bread by the sweat of his brow, furnishes the 
better h ’ 'X of the character of your community. Henry IP. Rugg, Pad. Grand Master 
Grand Encampment K. T. of the U. S. 

fl flDemorlal to 

TKIIasbfnflton, the flbason. 

His voice still rings in the couneil of sages, his name still stands, will ever stand, a 
synonym of Justice and Truth. A conqueror for the freedom of his country, a legis- 
lator for its security, a magistrate for its happiness. His fame bounded by no nation, will 
be confined to no age. The tongue and pen have vainly sought fitting tribute to his 
uncommon worth. Artists have exhausted art, and sculptors their skill, typifying every 
phase of his wonderful career, from humble surveyor to mighty commander. As citizen, 
soldier, patriot and statesman, they have extolled his virtues and exalted his fame. 

Rejoicing in every effort and responding liberally to every call, the great universal 
Brotherhood of Masonry, whose shield and battlement he was, girdling the world with its 
mystic chain, with all its wealth and power and patriotism, for want of a quickening 
spirit to awaken and stimulate their zeal, have stood silently and inertly by through the 
dreary lapse of years, have raised ?■-' monument to commemorate his devotion to the Craft ; 
engraved no tablet to him, ’ll criminal bigotry assailed the basie principles of 

our institution, stood firm, tf„ "ender, a veritable pillar of strength in the midst 

of a world of superstitions hat -.ullenging its tradueers, he bequeathed his name as 
master, when at the erest of the wave of political power, when in the zenith of his match- 
less fame, an everlasting rebuke to wanton libel and the eternal glory of our institution. 
It is fitting then, that the Lodge, over which he presided and whieli liears his name, 
should father an effort to build in Alexandria a memorial to commemorate the name of 
Washington, the Mason. 

, ^ le a P! )ea l °f the National “ Washington Masonic Memorial Association,” is some- 
thing that should be of interest to every member of the Fraternity throughout the land, 
and be favorably responded to. by their assistance in aiding in the achievement of its 
object, to build a permanent and lasting Masonie Memorial to perpetuate our worthv and 
beloved Brother, George Washington, who was not only great by being the Father of 
his Country, but also as a most honorable member of the Institution to which we belong, 
of which lie as well as we are, ourselves, so justly proud. Hence the erection of a 
“ National -,.ic Temple ,” to his honor and memorv under the auspices of Alexandria- 

W ashington Lodge, No. 22, A. F. & A. M.. of Alexandria, Virginia, of whieh he was 
itsyjrst Most Worshipful Master, in 1788, is a most laudable and desirable object., and 
whieh is to be under the control of the Grand Jurisdictions in the Uniteu States of America. 
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22 T VTfvi"' i n , ViUti ? 118 T “*T W by Alexandria-Washington Lodge, No. 
22, i P.U M of Alexandria, Va., to all the Grand Masters in the United States to 
assemble in Alezandna on the 22d of February, 1910, of which the following is a svn- 
opsis; it is an appeal toevery member of the Fraternity in the country, and explains itself: 

afcrtW A Ver '!° n ’ \f C Me ° Ca I ° I f I * a , triotic America * has *«* been deemed the hollowed 
f *7™“ Maso,, f , Here the beloved and most distinguished votary of the 
Graft of modern tunes and close by, in the Colonial town of Alexandria, is the Lodge, 

“ M Jte7wh^ ““ li t. ag6 ’ °T *7 ht PrUidtd - Wh08C Cl,arter his as 

Master, whose walls hang with priceless mementoes of the immortal Craftsman. At 

37 1,6 T f w S T“ the venerated trillket ». Personal effects and Masonic treas- 
ures of the mighty Washington, handed down by family and friends to be kept in this 
venerated sanctum sanctorum as sacred reminders of a precious past. 

For years the ever increasing army of touring Masons, animated by profound rever- 
^ce have vainly api^leil to ns to inaugurate a national movement to erect a Memorial 
to Boaftngfai, the Mason , and thereby preserve in a fire-proof re|K»sitory these sacred 
tmsures as a legaey tor future generations of Masons, and the glory of our national insti- 
tution. These appeals are not the transitory vaporings of irresponsible dreamers, fired 
by momentary enthusiasm and exeitement, but the earnest, sincere supplication of the 
best and most representative citizens in America, men of high character, of noble im- 

sjaissas? w “ d * n “ obfe *• * *-• » 

Guided by this |M>teut influence and in response to this urgent call, we have deter- 
mined after mature consideration, to launch on February 22, 1910, an anneal to every 
Grand Jurisdiction in the United States to co-operate with us in building a national 
Memorial to Washington, the Mason,” and to peq.et.iate in imperishable lorm the 
momentous Mason ie events in the life of Washington. 

* * * '\ e 8l,l>mit t,lls proposition, we send this invitation with au earnest request 

a you attend m |(crson, but if impossible to do so, send a representative dulv accredited 
and authorized to art. The whole undertaking has the earnest and active' support of 
both the present and the prospective Grand Masters in Virginia ; and remember my 
brother, that you are not honoring Washington alone, but every man in every Grond 

Jurisdiction C °" 3 ' <leml W ° rt, ‘ y of s P ccial llo,,or b T powers that be in IPs particular 

(Signed) CIIAS. H. CALLAHAN, Worshipful Master. 

L. response to this call, and an urgent appeal and endorsement, previously sent by 
or shipful Joseph \\. Eggleston ( the then Grand Master of Masons in Virginia) eiirh- 
teen representatives of the several Grand Lodges assembled in Alexandria, Va , at the 
appointed time and place and with Most Worshipful William B. MeChesncu, the Grand 
Master (1910), presiding, immediately began the consideration of the subject in question. 

On motion, the following Committee on permanent organization was appointed : 
Honorable James D. Richardson, Sovereign Grand Commander of the Southern Jnris- 
diction of Scottish Rite (representing Tennessee!, Chairman ; T. J. Shryock, Maryland ; 

U. D^Darrah, Illinois; Henry Banks, Georgia; H. H. Ross, Vermont ; Thomas J. 
Day, Delaware; J. H. Cowles, Kentucky; J. R. Johnson, South Caroliua; H. H. 
Nichols, Texas; J. K. M. Norton, R. S. Barrett and C. H. Callahan, No. 22, Virginia, 


THE WILLIAMS MASONIC PORTRAIT OP BROTHER 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The history of this almost unknown portrait of Washington, which attracts 
as much attention as any of the relics in Washington- Alexandria Lodge, No. 2 2, 
of Virginia, to whom it belongs, is as follows: in 1793 the Lodge, by resolution, 
requested General Washington, then President of the United States and living in 
Philadelphia, to sit for this picture, and after obtaining hts consent, employed 
Williams of that city to execute the work. Bro. Washington approved of the 
likeness, and late in 1794 it was received from the artist. It is generally accepted 
as the only true and faithful likeness of him ever made, and a s^ *king representa- 
tion of the features and person of Washington, being done direct from life, 
whereas all other portraits of him are, as a rule, ideal, and Gilbert Stuart’c, as a 
portrait , was a failure. 

This Williams portrait is a flesh-colored pastel and an entirely different conception 
from any other painting of the General extant, resembling in east and feature, the original 
Houdon statue in Richmond, Virginia, and is the only painting from life, showing hm. at 
about sixty-three years of age (he died in his sixty-eighth year) and in \lnsonic regalia. 
Having been aeeepted by his Afasonic contemporaries and neighbors, me*i who knew him 
intimately and were with him in every walk of his eventful life, who had followed his 
fortunes and shared his adversities in war, had counseled and supported him in peaee, and 
who, when his labors ended, had sorrowfully laid him to his eternal rest, it is beyond 
reasonable eoneeption that these men would have foisted on posterity an indi detent picture 
of their friend and eompatriot. 

An offer of Fifty Thousand Dollars ($50,000) was not a sufficient induce- 
ment for the Lodge to part with this valued and historical treasure, and while 
probably sentiment has enhanced its value in the eyes of the Fraternity beyond 
its intrinsic worth, past association and its Masonic character prevent the possi- 
bility of its future disposal. 

BROTHER WASHINGTON’S MASONIC AND OTHER RELICS. 

The most interesting of these relics to the members of the Fraternity is 
P’-other Washington’s Masonic Apron. It was a present to him. accompanied 
by a letter, in 1782, from Brothers Watson ai 1 Cossoul, of "East of Nantes," 
France, who desired to offer some pledge of homage and admiration for his 
glorious efforts in support of American liberty. They employed nuns in one of 
the convents at Nantes, giving them a plan "for combining the American and 
French flags, who executed it in a superior style, being wrought in gold and silver 
tissue : 

"It is of eream -colored satin, heavily fringed and embroidered in gold, with the French 
and American flags enf wined. A bee-hive and fairies adorn the centre. It was presented 
to his Lodge wilh the box below and the sash above , in 1812 bv Lawrenee Lewis, nephew 
of the General and husband of his adopted daughter, Nellie Ciistis. It was worn by him 
when he was Master of his Lodge and at the time, September 18th, 1793, of his laying the 
Southeast corner-stone of the Capitol of the United Slates of America, in the City of Wash- 
ington, in the thirteenth year of American Independence, and during his sceond term as 
President of the United States. 

The apron has been seldom worn since the death of the General, among the 
few instances being by General Lafayette in the I-odge, February 21, 1825; at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the Washington Monument in 1848, at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the Yorktorvu Monument by Grand Master Peyton S.. 
Coles, 1881, and to confer M. M. Degree on Laurence Washington, February 22! 
1910, by an Illinois Delegation. In thanking the Lodge for the use of the Apron 
at Yorktown, Grand Master Coles wrote, in part: 

"I am deeply gratified by this distinguished honor and in the name of the Grand Lodge 
not less *han of every individual Mason in the State, I thank you. I count ii a high and 
priceless privilege to he the trusted recipient of so great an honor and that it has fallen to 
my humhle W to wear the Masonie clothing, eonseerated in our memory by association 
with Washington and Lafayette , fill me with proud and grateful emotion." 
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approval, ringing with the fervor of patriotic enthusiasm, from those, who at great sacri- 
fice and inoonveuieuce to themselves assembled from ail parts of the Union, and the kind 
letters of endorsement from many who could not attend, are evidence of the widespread 
interest already manifested by the Craft of tlie country. 

Certificates of honorary membership in the Memorial Association beautifully designed 
and engraved on parch out will be presenU !, duly attested by the Memorial Committee 
and under tlie seal of me Lodge, to all who contribute the sum of not less than ten dol- 
lars to the Memorial Fund. Subscriptions fer any amount, according to the means of 
the brother, will be thankfully accepted. 

All communications in reference to the Memorial or other subjects bearing thereon 
shonld Iw addressed to C. H. Callahan, secretary of « Alexandria- Washington Udge 
Memorial Committee,” Alexandria, Va., who will most cheerfully furnish all information, 
as to which Jurisdiction, and to whom to forward subscriptions, 

OPINIONS OF EMINENT BRETHREN. 

George Washington, the Find President of the United States, called the Father of 
his Country, and whose name stands pre-eminent in the early annals of Freemasonry in 
this Country, said s « Being persuaded that a just application of the principles on which 
the Masonic Fraternity is founded must he productive of private virtue and public pros- 
perity, I shall always be happy to advance the interests of the society, and to be con- 
sidered by them as a deserving brother. 

A Society whose liberal principles are founded in the immutable laws of truth and 
justice.— The grand object of Masonry is to promote the happiness of the human race. 

As far as I am acquainted with the principles and doctrines of Freemasonry, I con- 
ceive them to be founded ou benevoleuct. ,*::d to be exercised only for toe good of 
mankind.” ' 6 

Benjamin Franklin, the Philosopher, Statesman and Patriot, and who was em- 
inent, as one of the earliest and most prominent Freemasons in this Country, said : 

“ Freemasonry has tenets |>eculiar to itself— they serve as testimonials of character and 
qualification, which are only conferred after a due course of instruction and examination. 
These are of no small value ; they speak a universal language , and act as a passjiort to 
the attention and sup|>ort of the initiated in all parts of the world. They cannot l>e lost 
as long as memory retains its power. Let the possessor of them be expatriated, ship- 
wrecked or imprison’d ; let him be stripped of everything he has got in the world, still 
those credentials remaiu, and are available for use as circumstances require. The good 
effects they have produced are established by the most incontestable facts of history. Thev 
have stayed the uplifted hand of the destroyer; they have softened the asjicrities of the 
tyrant; they have mitigated the horrors of captivity; they have subdued the rancour of 
malevolence, and brokeu down the barrier of political animosity and sectarian alienation. 
On the field of battle, in the solitudes of the uncultivated forest, or in the busy haunts of 
the crowded city, they have made men of the most hostile feelings and diversified conditions 
rush to the aid of each other, and feel special joy and satisfaction that they have been 
able to afford relief to a brother Mason.” 

T , The OF SiresEX, Prince of Great Britain and Grand Master of the Grand 

ge o England, said : “ Masonry is one of the most snblime nud |>erfeet institutions 
that ever was formed for the advancement of happiness, and the general good (f mankind, 
creating in all its varieties universal benevolence and brotherly love.” 
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He further said : 44 If the brethren, wheu they euter into this society, do not reflect 
upon tiie principles on which it is founded ; if they art content to remain in their primitive 
ignorance , or do not set upon the obligations which they have taken upou themselves to 
discharge, aU lean cay is, that the sooner such individuals retire from the Order, the 
better it will be for the society, and the more creditable to themselves. 

Dr. George Oliver, D. D., one of the most distinguished of Mcuonie Author* and 
learned Euglish Masons, said : “ The study of Freemasonry is the study of man as a 
candidate for a blessed eternity. It furnishes examples of holy living, and displays the 
conduct which is pleasing and acceptable to God. The doctrine and examples which dis* 
tinguish the Order are obvious, and suited to every capacity. It is impossible for the 
most fastidious Mason to misunderstand, however he may slight or neglect them. It is 
impossible for the most superficial brother to say that he is unable to comprehend the 
plain precepts, and the unanswerable arguments which are furnished by Freemasoury.” 

Dr. Fred, Dalciio, one of the founders of A. A. S. R. in the United States, said : 
“I highly veuerate the Masonic institution, under the fullest persuasion that where its 
principles are acknowledged, and it 9 lam and precept* obeyed , it comes nearest to the 
Christian religion in its moral effects aud influence, of any institution with which I am 
acquainted.” 

General la Fayette, the French Patriot of Revolutionary fame, said : “ Free 
masoury is au order whose leading star is philanthropy, and whose principles inculcate 
an unceasing devotion to the cause of virtue and morality.” 

Andrew Jackson, President of the United States, and Grand Master of Tennessee, 
said : “ Freemasonry is an institution calculated to benefit mankind. Instituted by virtu- 
ous men, with the praiseworthy design of recalling to our remembrance the most sublime 
truths, in the midst of the most innocent and social pleasures, founded 011 liberality, 
brotherly love and charity.” 

William Preston, the distinguished English Masonic Author, said: “Masonry is an 
art, useful and extensive, which comprehends within its circle every branch of useful 
knowledge and learning, aud stamps an indelible mark of pre-eminence on its genuine 
professors, which neither chance, power, nor fortune can bestow.” 

De Witt Clinton, the first Grand Master of the Grand Encampment of Knights 
Templar in the United States, said : 44 Masonry superadds to our other obligations the 
strongest ties of connection between it and the cultivation of virtue, and furnishes the 
most powerful incentives to goodness.” 

William Alexander Laurie, the Masonic Historian, and Grand Secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Scotland, said : 44 Freemasonry is an ancient and respectable institution, 
embracing individuals of every nation , of every religion, and of every condition in life. 
Wealth, power and talents are not necessary to the person of a Freemason. An unblem- 
ished character and a virtuous conduct are the only qualifications for admission into the 
Order.” 

Christian, Kino of Denmark, Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Denmark, 
said ; “The prosperity of Masonry as a means of strengthening* our religion, and propa- 
gating true brotherly love , is one of the dearest .visiles of my heart, which, I trust, will be 
gratified by the help of the Grand Architect of the universe.” 

Rev. Lorenzo Dow, the distinguished New England Brother, said : “ It is noble in 
its administration; to think and let think , beyond the narrow contracted prejudices of 
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CLANDESTINE, IRREGULAR AND FRAUDULENT LODGES. 

The true definition of the word Ctandedine is, u kept secret for a purpose,” and comes 
from the old French word “ Ctandedin,” meaning illegal, unauthorized, hidden, con- 
cealed, surreptitious, and as described b y Bride to be something done in a hiding-place, 
against the laws, and is especially applicable in its Masonic signification when applied to 
a “Clandestine Lodge or Body of Masons 0 who endeavor to conceal their existence; 
uniting and meetiug without a warrant of a legal Grand Lodge, or working on a 
charter suspended, and although originally legally constituted, continuing to work after 
its charter has been revoked by proper authority, and also Lodges created by avaricious 
Freemasons for Mercenary purposes. 

The first known of Clandestine Masonry is from “Masonry Dissected” pub- 
lished in 1730, showing that it first came into existence in England prior to that 
date, probably about 1728-9. It afterwards appeared in this country about 1749-60. 
Vide the minutes of the old Tun Tavern of Philadelphia, and also “ Freemasonry in 
Pennsylvania” in 1766. The Grand Orients of France and Spain under ban of Grand 
Lodges in this country have granted warrants to Lodges working in New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, California, Montreal and elsewhere. All of these are irregular. In 
Oregon and Washington there are a few mixed Lodges, or were, com]>osed of Negroes and 
Whites. The so-called American Masonic Federation, claiming authority through 
Scotland, is placing Lodges in this country, as well as other European Grand Bodies, not 
recognizing our principle of non-concurrent jurisdiction ; there are also bodies who, 
under some Masonic title or other, are continually spring, 'g up. All of these Irregular 
Bodies are, comparatively speaking, Clandestine in the true sense of the word, that is, 
secret, being antagonistic, by their invasion of the jurisdictions of the various Grand 
L*lges in this country, especially those that are created for fraudula it purposes, to 
make money out of their dupes, by purporting to give all the degrees for $10.00 or so, 
as illustrated by an individual named Wilson, who has recently been operating in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, etc. He was arrested and convicted of fraud. It is only by accident 
that we learn of the existence of such. 

Duriug the last two years nearly every Grand Lodge in tins country has found it 
necessary to take some measures for protecting itself against these irregular lwHlies. The 
Grand Master of the State of Washington reported at its Aunual Communication (1910), 
that he had found it necessary to incorporate the Grand Lodge for this reason. Hence 
it behooves the Brethren to be on their guard, not only to protect themselves, but also to pre- 
ventall of these illegitimates from obtaining admission, or visiting regularly constituted Lodges. 
By far the safest means of protecting the Lodges, is, for each Secretary to have in his pos- 
session a complete list of all regular Lodges in this and foreign countries, and by the process 
of elimination a visiting member’s standing can be determined. Regular Masons are for- 
bidden to associate or converse with Clandestine Lodges or Masons upon Masonic subjects. 

A 1 important legal derision on the subject was rendered iu favor of the “ Grand 
Lodge of Ohio,” in 1887, who brought proceedings against certain members, which was 
carried through the various Courts, and a decision rendered by the “Supreme Court of 
Ohio,” in 1890, in favor of the “ Grand Lodge of Ohio. 0 A similar case arose in Cali- 
fornia about the same time, which was also finally derided in fiivor of the “ Grand Lodge 
of California” by the highest Courts of that State. For further information on this 
subject see page 346 of this volume. 
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. , NEGRO LODGE8. 

This u a subject thftt has been revived, creating some degree of interest, in 
o a recent decision, by the “Grand Lodge of the State of Oklahoma.” at its A i 
Communication, 1910, “Refusing to further recognise the Grand Lodge of NewJenL so 
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Freemasonry Indestructible. 

Society is governed by no imperative 
and unchangeable laws. 

Whatever is its rule of action to-day 
may be changed to-morrow. Its very 
foundations are perishable. The motives 
and interests which operate with the 
force of what is called public opinion, 
like the vigor of the storm-wind, die ex- 
hausted. A ealm follows till a new agi- 
tation begins. This unrest is the innrk of 
profane association. Its causes need not 
be explained. The fact exists. It proves 
itself. 

But in the Masonic Commonwealth 
this unrest cannot live. The Freemason 
leaves at the portal of Freemasonry every 
profane element or agency that can dis- 
turb the harmony, attack the unity, exeite 
discord, or divide the Fraternity. So it 
ever has been. So it is now*. So it ever 
will be while Freemasons live in obedience 
to the principles which they voluntarily 
accept and agree to he bound by, when 
they seek to be made Freemasons. 

The power of this self-imposed obe- 
dience is life-long. At every meeting of 
a lodge this obedience is reiterated as 
the rule and guide of the Mason's eon- 
duet, the basis of his action, the object 
of his love, reverence and respect, lie 
could no more hope to he beyond its 
reaeli than to l>e able to renounee his ob- 
ligation to it. 

The ties that thus hind are indissoluble. 
No human authority can oppose them. 
Neither Pope nor Parliament can absolve 
from obedienee to them. They were not 


made or entered into from idle curiosity, 
or from the inducements of proselytes, or 
from any other than the truest, most sin- 
cere and purest motives. God in His 
omniseienee, and omnipresence and om- 
nipotence, was invoked to make them 
sacred and indestructible. 

How, then, ean it be otherwise in this 
great, glorious, ancient, and honorable 
Fraternity? Peace and harmony must 
live and govern in our lodges. Thus it 
is that our Fraternity has withstood all 
the opposition it has met in the ages that 
are past. 

So, too, it will continue in the future. 

It is our heritage. We of the Craft 
to-day have so received it. We are hound 
to preserve and conserve it. The genera- 
tions to eome hold us to-day responsible 
and accountable for this high trust. 
Every true Mason knows, believes, feels, 
understands his duty. It will be per- 
formed. No jot or tittle shall ever be 
changed. 

If so be from any calamity, or destruc- 
tive or destroying power, schism seeks to 
come to the Craft; or from hostile forces 
within blind and denying truth, riot- 
ing in blasphemy, false to every dictate 
of faith and honor, our sublime insti- 
tution might he put in peril, its traditions 
obseured, or its foundations weakened, 
this unpardonable crime recorded in the 
pages of Masonic history will be blotted 
out by the tears of Faith, Hope and 
Charity. The legend written on that 
page so purified, will be in letters of 
light. 
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Freemasonry Universal. 

The corner-stone of many Capitols of 
our nation hare been laid hy the square 
and plumb and ceremonies of Freema- 
sons, but these capitals are never the pul- 
pits of the Fraternity. All countries are 
its field, the world its domain. It has 
no flag or nationality. The flag that 
floats over every army of truth is its 
standard, and its soldiers march in every 
legion where battle is to be done for hu- 
manity. It speaks a universal language. 
There is no vernacular in Brotherhood. 
Preaching good words and uprightness, 
yet it has no creed. It demands recogni- 
tion of Divinity, but does not ask whether 
you have been baptized in the Jordan or 
elsewhere, whether you were immersed or 
only sprinkled. We have no fight with 
priest or preacher. If he be a man, we 
love him, and care not whether he is 
High Church or Low Church; whether in 
his service he burns sown candles or 
none, whether he wears a surpliee or a 
short-tailed coat. With ns forms are 
nothing; conduct and character every - 
thing. The products of Masonry — vir- 
tue, Brotherhood, character — are not 
quoted in the exchanges of man, blit they 
are recorded on the credit side of (tad’s 
balance-sheet. Do not think that a Ma- 
sonic degree has any transforming power 
—it is not a miracle-worker. To be a 
Mason may lie a recommendation, but it 
is no guarantee of the man. It is a 
brace, a staff, a help, but it docs not make 
*he man. God alone does that. 

Xatonio Reverence. 

From the address of Grand Master W. 

M. Whitehead, at the 121th annual ses- 
sion of the Grand Lodge of South Caro- 
lina: 

“Without anv attempt to coerce and 
without any effort to attract attention 
from the outside world. Masonry has 
taught its votaries to bow with the deep- 


est reverence before the adorable name 
of God. It has placed the Holy Bible 
upon the altar as the inflexible rule and 
guide of their faith. It interferes with 
no modes of faith, forms of worship, or 
parts in polities. It requires only that 
every Mason should yield allegiance to 
the Government of his country and wor- 
ship God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. It aims to bury in ob- 
livion party distinctions and animosities. 
It displays those principles and virtues 
only about which no difference of opinion 
can exist and whoso foundations are as 
immutably fixed as the throne of heaven. 
It imparts the gentle spirit of kindness 
and charity. It draws by the silver 
chords of philanthropy, the Mohamme- 
dan, the Pagan, the Jew and the Chris- 
tian, with the snbjeets of every language 
and government into her temple, to min- 
gle, without distinction, their offerings 
upon the altar of the supreme Architect 
of the Universe, and enjoins them to live 
with one consent, in the bonds of love. 
In the dim ages of the past it sent forth 
the brethren on the mission of charity 
and love supreme, to bind up the bruised 
and broken-hearted, to dry the tears of 
the orphan and hush the wail of widow- 
hood ; and thus, with tender touches, to 
lift humanity with loving hands to higher 
planes of living, and in that time empires 
have fallen and races have become ex- 
tinct, but these little streams have 
widened and deepened until they encircle 
our globe like its atmosphere and sweeten 
myriads of arid hearts.” 

The Superiority of Freemasonry. 

W hat order can compare with it ? Be- 
hold the many worthy orders of our time! 
Lxamine their claims and professions; in- 
spect their principles and practices ; under- 
stand their purposes and objects; compass 
their ends and their means, and then tell 
us, useful and worthy though they be, if 
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they can approach that ancient and honor- 
able fraternity whose halls are dedicated 
to Masonry, virtue and benevolence ; whose 
three great tenets are brotherly love, relief 
and truth; whose four cardinal virtues 
are fortitude, prudence, temperance and 
justice; which fosters literature and art, 
and has ever been the friend of science, 
even when ecclesiasticism was its relentless 
foe; which teaches its members to subdue 
their passions and restrain their desires, 
to keep a tongue of good report, to re- 
spect themselves and reverence their Cre- 
ator, to cherish fai'h, indulge hope and 
practice eharity, and whose deeds are vocal 
in all lands which extol the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. Search 
history, medieval and ancient; magnify 
the Star and Garter, the Iron Crown, the 
Golden Fleece and Homan Eagle, and yet 
how poor their annals in the great book 
of humanity when compared with the rec- 
ord of that fraternity which in all history 
has been the apostle of liberty, the de- 
fender of the oppressed, the advocate of 
peace, the bulwark of law and order, the 
friend of progress and reform, and the 
champion of chastity and virtue; which 
never turned a rack or fired a fagot ; which 
never trained a gladiator or made a mar- 
tyr. Freemasonry is not religion, and vet 
it inculcate religious thought and senti- 
ment and duty; still less is it theology, 
though it has a creed. It is not a political 
organization, though bigoted tyranny has 
often sought to destroy it, and politicians 
throng its lodges for favor and influence. 
It is not a reform school for adults, though 
it is ever striving to make man nobler, 
better, manlier. It is not a mutual aid 
society, though ever ministering to the 
wants and needs of mankind, doing good 
unto all, especially the widows and or- 
phans and the worthy distressed. It is 
not a school of philosophy, though it 
teaches and favors art, science and litera- 
ture. — Rro. //. H. Ingercrfl, P.Q.M,,Tenn* 
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The Binding Tie of Freemasonry. 

Even in this twentieth eentury, after 
existing through all the years of the past. 
Freemasonry seems not to have reached 
the meridian of its earthly splendor, and 
the grandeur of its imperial growth and 
development seems to presage that it alone 
of all the institutions designed by men is 
destined to resist, throughout the ever- 
lasting years to come, the destruction and 
death that has sooner or later overtaken 
the most powerful empires that have ex- 
isted in all the ages that are gone. How 
wonderful it is that this Institution, so 
ancient, so wonderful in its scope, so uni- 
versal in its distribution, so illustrious 
throughout all times, should yet be so 
supremely human in its application to our 
needs to-dav, while with the frost of ages 
upon its venerable head, yet with the heart 
of youth, as fresh, as personal in its ap- 
plication to us to- y in all its teachings 
and its tenets as it was to the eraftsmen 
who builded the glorious temple of the 
nighty Solomon so many centuries ago. 
IIow broad its great teachings in their 
lessons to men ! How universal in its ap- 
plication of the principle of charity to all 
the human race ! It knows no creeds, no 
castes, no lines of blood. It is one mighty 
temple builded for all humanity. It is a 
sublime thought that all creeds may kneel 
in adoration at its shrine and learn from 
its teachings, its lessons and its glorious 
traditions, lessons of morality, good e.ti- 
zenship, brotherly love and friendship. 
How inspiring the thought that through- 
out the ages the wise, the good, the true 
have been enlisted under its banners. 
Kings have not hesitated to lay aside their 
royal robes, their sceptres and thoir 
crowns for the proud honor of wearing for 
an hour among the hrethren the purple of 
office in our simple fraternity. Men of 
genius, men of world-wide reputation in 
art and in letters have felt themselves 
honored by associating with our Order 
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and participating in its labors. Its uni- 
venial power is best illustrated by the man- 
ner in which it brings the highest and the 
lowest, the subject and the king, the 
learned sage and the youthful apprentice 
together upon one common level where 
Masonry holds sway. 

The Three Grand Pillars. 

Every Lodge must be supported by three 
grand shafts, or pillars— Wisdom 
strength and Beauty. Wisdom conducts 
the building. Beauty adorns, and Strength 
supports it; also. Wisdom is ordained to 
discover. Beauty to ornament, and 
(Strength to bear. He who is wise as a 
perfect Master, will not be easily injured 
by his own actions. Hath a person the 
strength which a Junior Warden repre- 
sents, he will bear and overcome every 
misfortune in life. And he who is 
adorned, like the Junior Warden, with 
the humility of spirit, approaches nearer 
to the similitude of ejed than another. 
But the three pillars m ist be built upon 
a rock, and that rock is called Truth and 
Justice. — Selected. 

The Corner-Stone and its Significance. 

The Masonic significance of this cere- 
mony may well claim our attention for a 
moment. The symbolism of the corner- 
stone, when laid by the hand of the craft, 
is full of import and significance as re- 
gards its form, its situation and its per- 
manence. In form it must he square on 
its surface, aud in its solid contents a 
cube. The square is to us a svmbol of 
morality, and the cube of truth. We 
place the stone between the north, the 
place of darkness, and the cast, the place 
of light, symbolizing the Masonic progress 
from darkness to light, from ignorance to 
now ge . ' Surely, this is a happy svm- 
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the walls of this school may be taught to 
■ live lives of purity and morality, may keep 
J the truth as a guide ever before them, and 
! grasping the opportunities the teachers 
provide, advance to knowledge from the 
natural imperfections of youth? Ambi- 
tion can pilot them into paths of knowl- 
edge which shall lead them upward and on 
in the journey of life. VVe use corn, wine 
and oil— all elements of Masonic consecra- 
tion— peculiarly fitting. In the olden 
time, in eastern lands, these products con- 
stituted the wealth of the people, the sup- 
port of life and the means of refreshment, 
and the Psalmist enumerates them as the 
greatest blessing we enjoy, for it is “wine 
that maketh glad the heart of man, and 
oil to make his face shine, and bread 
which strengthens man's heart." We, 
therefore, use corn as an emblem of 
Plenty, wine as an emblem of cheerful- 
ness, and oil as an emblem of comfort and 
consolation. — Bro. J. Ross Robertson 
Toronto. 

Brotherhood of Masonry. 

Wherever Masonry has been planted 
and brethren of the mvstie are found, 
there is running through all its member- 
ship the red line which binds them to- 
gether in indissoluble friendship and 
brotherly recognition. It is the same in 
all lands and in all climes, in war or in 
peace, in adversity or in prosperity. Heart 
meets heart and hand grasps hand in 
sympathy and brotherly feeling. No such 
response is met with out- vie the pale of 
the Masonic institution. No such tie of 
brotherly affection is found in any of the 
religious organizations of the present day, 
or between those organizations collectively! 
These have no common bond of union* 
they labor to further their own special in-’ 
tercsts. Sectarianism divides families and 
neighbor hoods am] estranges heart?, that, 
but for its baleful influence might be 
joined together in every good work. The 
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so-called M fellowship of the saints ” is 
realized under many limitations, and is 
often more than doubtful in quality and 
quantity. Jealousies, envyings, strifes 
and contentions creep in, when brotherly 
love and kindness ought to abound. In 
politics there is no brotherhood, save sueh 
cohesive power which exists in a great 
measure to secure public plunder, and 
having no element that ministers consola- 
tion or sympathy to the sorrowful. How 
different in Masonry. The hand that 
grasps a brother is the hand of charity, 
relief and truth. The arms that aro 
stretched forth to minister consolation and 
comfort, are the strong arms of sympathy 
rad brotherly love. The eye that sees the 
Masonic Brother’s signal of distress, and 
the ear that catches the words that accom- 
pany it when daylight has departed, are 
the willing eyes and ears that will hasten 
to a brother’s relief, and whisper words 
of eheer, and hope, and comfort; and, like 
the good Samaritan, bind up his wounds 
and minister to his wants. — Bro . Lucius 
C . Butler , Vermont 

The First Lodge was the First Republic. 

From the age in which it had its origin 
down to the present time the efforts of 
the few, the rich, the powerful, have been 
to degrade labor. Kings and aristocracies 
have grown fat on the plundered toil of 
the masses. Governments have legislated 
against the laborers, have heaped indigni- 
ties upon them, have even enslaved them. 
The rights of the toiler have not been 
granted him by the benevolence and mu- 
nificence of his rulers; they have been 
wrested by years of toil and struggle from 
unwilling hands. To-day the industrial 
question is the foremost question of the 
age. It demands solution. The very 
foundation stones of kingdoms and em- 
pires are tottering now under the strong 
shoulders of the masses demanding their 


rights and pressing forward to their at- 
tainment. Men begin to realize at last 
the Divine truths whieh Masonry has ever 
taught. The first lodge was the first re- 
public. The inception of Masonry was 
the beginning of democracy. Deriving 
its lessons of the equality of man from 
the Word of God, it was the first civil 
society, outside the church, which placed 
the king and peasant side by side as peers 
and equals, on the level. Within its walls 
the prince and commoner, the scholar and 
workman, the high and low, the rich and 
poor, were made to lay aside the trappings 
of their dignities, and learned the great 
and essential lesson that only he who 
earned should have, that wages were due 
only to those who labored. — Bro . H. M . 
Towner , Iowa. 

Masonic Study. 

The most illustrious characters in all 
ages have been struck with the beauty and 
niagni licence of Masonry, and have de- 
voted much time and attention to the in- 
vestigation of its admirable adaptation to 
the wants of the human family. There 
can be no question that a part of a 
Mason’s time and thought, devoted to the 
study of its wonderful work, must, in the 
end, conduce to the improvement of his 
intellectual powers, to his advancement 
both socially and morally, and preparation 
for the exalted employment of the eternal 
world. 

The researches of modern times have 
greatly enlarged our views of the system 
of Masonry, and of the vast extent to 
which its operations are carried on in 
every part of the habitable globe; the 
study of its constitution, its principles and 
its magnetic influence over the whole 
world has opened to our view the bright 
display of its wisdom, its beauty and its 
strength ; and this science itself has kept 
pace with the improvements in the useful 
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•rt»» and ha* been applied to many oene- 
fieial purposes which have a great bearing 
on the interest* and progress of the world. 
The general desire and aim of the Order 
is to propagate truth, thereby making it* 
votaries better and wiser. It seeks to 
sunder the shackles of despotism, and in- 
quire after rational liberty and me: ial 
improvement; to energize the mind and 
circumscribe the desires of man, by keep- 
ing them within due bounds. We should 
consider it a part of those arrangements 
of Providence, the progress of wliieh will 
ultimately accomplish the illumination of 
our benighted race and eause righteous- 
ness, truth, honor and happiness to tri- 
umph among all nations. We ought to ap- 
preciate every exhibition, every discovery, 
every conception of its attributes and’ 
principles, in order to direct and enlarge 
the grandeur of its work, and to qualify 
ourselves to speak in honor of the Order, 
to talk of its power, and make known 
it® mi ghty acts. The antiqne, elegant and 
symmetrical Masonic temple should con- 
tain not one atheist, not one infidel, not 
one intemperate, not one unmanly, not 
one ungodly, not one inconsistent, not one 
ignoble element, plank or stone in all its 
structure; it should be composed of moral 
granite beams and planks; of those who 
believe in one Supreme Moral Builder 
and Ruler of all things animate and in- 
animate, who ground their faith in the 
divinity of the Holy Scriptures, who have 
settled eonvietions of a future state, who 
acknowledge that the moral eode is the 
rule by which all human aetion shall be 
tested. Men will die and pass away, the 
nations of the earth will cease, the sun 
and moon disappear, but the truths and 
principles eontained in the Masonic in- 
stitution, and symbolized in the level, 
square and compasses, will live and ope- 
rate when the crank of Time will cease to 
move— Bro. George B. France, G. O. 

Nebraska. 


Further light. 

A* Freemasons are to ever search for 
further light, they should be zealous stu- 
dents, thinkers and teachers. They should 
be masters in art and science, and should 
thoroughly apply geometry in Master 
building. The whole realm of ethics and 
aesthetics is open to them, and their great 
duty is to continually search therein for 
further Hghi. They are to realize that 
truth embraces all the universe, all time, 
all eternity, and the Supreme Being, and 
that their mortal and immortal life can- 
not end the quest for further light. The 
search is endless, but this they ean at 
once know: God is light; God is truth; 
God is love, and while lie is just. He also 
is merciful. His wisdom, His strength 
and His beauty, appear in all His works, 
and His light, His friendship and His 
love never will cease. Therefore to sin- 
cerely trust in Him, and to continually 
advance in light, is to win His present 
and etenal favor and thus attain Master** 
wages . — Voice Review. 

Value of Symbolic Teaching. 

Masonry, recognizing the immense value 
of symbolic teaching, seel 3 at every step 
of the candidate’s advancement to impress 
upon his mind that he is largely the archi- 
tect and master-workman of his own char- 
acter. Taking as a pattern or symbol that 
superb produet of ancient art, the temple 
of King Solomon, she shows her seekers 
for light that as the stones were squared 
in the quarries of Akra, and the timbers 
hewed in the forests of Lebanon, so must 
the principles of a true and noble life be 
made of sound, massive, earefully-pre- 
pared material. There was no sham, 
shoddy or pretense about that magnificent 
structure on Mount Moriah, no fluted col- 
umns of lath and plaster, nor deceptivo 
frescoes, or joints bound together by pins 
or nails. Every tenon and mortise was 
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prepared with minute exactness in forest 
and quarry. “And the house when it 
was in building, was built of stone made 
ready before it was brought thither; so 
that there was neither hammer, nor axe, 
nor any tool of iron heard in the house, 
while it was in building.” So the temple 
of a consecrated character is built. The 
model of excellence devised and wrought 
out by Solomon and his master workman 
did not seem to rise as other buildings do 
by men working upon them. It rather 
seemed to grow as a lily unfolds its petals, 
in silence yet with wondrous power and 
beauty. So, the structure of character 
rounds out into completeness, not mainly 
by exterior forces acting upon it, but by 
the evolution of an internal life ever 
operative in the silence of the night as 
well as in the glare of the day, even as 
the ancient Grand Master prayed and 
wroi^ght his designs upon his trestle-board 
in the sanctum sanctorum, and in the 
secret vaults of the temple. 

The Beauties of the Bitua T . 

A ritual is a work of art, and like all 
works of art is valuable not merely for 
what it represents, but mainly for what 
it suggests to the mind. This is true, 
whether the work be a poem, a painting, 
a piece of music, or statuary. The mate- 
rial representation may be good, and the 
technique beyond criticism, but if no 
thought or feeling is suggested but little 
value attaches, and we soon tire of them ; 
but a little picture of two poor peasants 
in a rough field, pausing in their work, 
with bowed heads, at the call of the bell 
in the little church beyond, tells the whole 
story of a life of toil, hardship and devo- 
tion. Men do not tire of such pictures 
and the grand lessons taught by them. So 
of our ritual. It suggests to our minds 
great thought*, in simple, homely words. 
To the humblest mind there is a lesson 
that it can understand, and to the noblest 


of men, grander truths yet to be learned 
are elearly taught Do not change it by 
a word. No matter if some of our phrases 
are quaint, and perhaps passing out of 
current use, hold to them, fix them in the 
memory. Let our Entered Apprentices 
and Craftsmen hear them again and 
again, until they find them fixed indelibly 
in the mind, and so ever after to influ- 
ence their daily life and eonduct. — Bro . 
John M . Pearson, P . G. M Illinois . 

Han and Masonry. 

There are many reasons why we, as 
men, should love Masonry, but the prin- 
cipal one is because it stands for every 
splendid attribute that tends toward the 
building up of manly men; good, broad- 
minded, square-aeting men. 

The erowning glory of God’s ereation 
is a virtuous, law-abiding, right-living, 
thinking and acting man. Xo matter 
how exalted or how humble his station in 
life, if he does right because of his love 
for that which is right, he ean but be 
so classified, and a proper study and con- 
ception of Masonry will demonstrate that 
it contributes to that kind of manhood. 

It is universally conceded that manly, 
higli-mindcd men, with all the instincts 
of life idealized, excel all others, and a 
careful and candid investigation of the 
principles and scope of Masonry cannot 
but convince even the most skeptical, that 
it assists in the moulding of the kind and 
character of manhood that, in public dnty 
and private thinking recognizes the rela- 
tionship of the universal brotherhood of 
man, and emphasizes the same universality 
as regards the fatherhood of God. 

These are not mere platitudes or glitter- 
ing generalities, because a thorough review 
of speculative Masonry’s history and 
ritual will unquestionably demonstrate, 
that it stands for everything good and 
all the better attributes of life— for the 
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ve^y beat of everything, with absolutely 
nothing excepted. 

Upon every member of the fraternity, 
therefore, rests the responsibility to so 
conduct himself that the profane can bnt 
recognize these troths, and that if a nom- 
inal member of the craft, by his actions, 
be far from these ideals, it will not be 
charged to the weakness of Masonic prin- 
ciples or teachings, but rather to the fact 
that these principles and teachings have 
not been properly digested by that par- 
ticular individual 

light Against Darkness. 

“ laght and darkness,” Zoroaster said, 
constitute the etr .mI procession of the 
universe /' 

As the earth on which we live this brief 
life of fretfulness and disappointments 
wheels with unvarying regularity through 
the infinitude of space and its awful si- 
lence around the sun, obedient to those 
incomprehensible forees which are the 
manifestation of the Almighty Will; 
and while, reflecting from one-half its sur- 
face the light that flows in ever undimin- 
lshed radiance and volume from the cen- 
tral orb of our system, it glitters as a 
star for those who inhabit the other 
planets, it carries with it evermore its 
great cone of darkness, extending far into 
space; and thus the shadow is as neces- 
sary as the light, and the evil is but the 
shadow of the good. 

So the world has and always will have 
its sufferings to be alleviated by Masonic 
charity and mercy ; its sorrows, to chasten 
and discipline those souls that are of a 
true nobility, its wrongs, to give occasion 
for Masonic forgiveness; its calamities, to 
invigorate the soul with manly courage; 
its oppressions, to teach us the virtue"of 
endurance and incite us to heroic struggle 
and resistance; its temptations, that make 
temperance laudable because it is difficult 
and self-denying, and justice a supreme 
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excellence, because of the apparent profit 
of injustice; its griefs, its woes, its 
agonies, to call for the exercise of forti- 
tude; its great social problems of iniquity 
and vice °f want and hunger, of war and 
bloodshed, and the tendency of States to 
anarchy and deterioration, that demand of 
those who govern the people or influence 

“ dlV ' d “ al ® that ^re*ight and sagacity 
which the Romans called prudence . 

Therefore it is that the true and gen- 
uine Masonry is a never-ending warfare 
against evil, an unceasing struggle against 
wrong and oppression, a constant endeavor 
to alleviate the sorrows of the wretched, 
to relieve the wants of the destitute, to 
lighten the burdens of the oppressed; the 
eternal contest of light against darkness, 
and of truth moral, political, philosophical 
and religious, against error.— lira. Albert 
Pike. 


Brotherly Love. 

By brotherly love we are taught, not 
simply to cherish a kindly feeling, but in 
its more enlarged sense it prompts to those 
many actions which one may do for an- 
other. And here, again, we see that it is 
to the imperfection in human nature that 
we owe our existence as an Institution ns 
well as to the virtues we mav exercise • for 
were we all perfect, the necessity for mu- 
tiwl self-reliance would lie greatly dimin- 
ished. Every day, from within the eirele 
that falls under your observation, you see 
men whose feet have grown weary and 
who have fallen bv the wavside. It is not 
necessary that want should be starin-r 
them in the face. The fall mav lx? in their 
moral nai ,re. They may have strayed 
from the path of rectitude, unmindful of 
the teaching of our symbol, the plumb, 
which admonishes us to walk uprightly be- 
fore God and man. A word of warning, a 
little good advice administered in a 
friendly way, so as not to be offensive, may 
give fresh courage to take up life’s hur- 
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dens, to once more stand erect before God 
and man, to perform some disagreeablo 
duty, to be a man amongst men. Surely 
this is noble, it is like the quality of 
mercy that " blessetk him that gives and 
hint that takes.” To do such actions, to 
feel that some poor struggling mortal has 
been assisted along his rugged road, and 
to know that in so doing you are only fol- 
lowing the precepts of Freemasonry, is 
again to acknowledge that you but regard 
the Order as the exponent of all that is 
great and good in mankind. — Bro. Edgar 
F. Preston, 0. 0, California. 

Peace Conquers. 

We may be weak, but Masonry is strong. 
We may be timid, but Masonry is fear- 
less. We may grow weary, but Masonry 
needs no rest. We may lose heart, but 
Masonry knows no despair. And with it 
to support, sustain, encourage, we shall 
conquer in this field of effort, even as did 
Buddha subdue the evil spirit in the days 
long before the smile of a reconciled 
Master lighted up the darkness of the 
world. For — 

" There Is a story told 

In Eastern tents, when antumn nights grow 
cold. 

And 'ronnd the fire Mongol shepherds sit 
With grave response listening nnto it ; 

Once on the errands of his mercy bent, 

Buddha, the holy and benevolent. 

Met a fellow*monster, hnge and fierce of look. 
Whose awful voice the hills and forests shook. 
1 0 son of peace 1 * the giant cried, * thy fate 
Is sealed at last, and lore shall yield to hate.' 
The unarmed Buddha, looking with no trace 
Of fear or anger, in the monster's face. 

In pity said ; ‘ Poor friend, even thee I love,' 
Lo 1 as he spake, the sky-tall terror sank 
To hand-breadth size ; the huge abhorrence 
shrank 

Into the form and fashion of a dove ; 

And where the thunder of Its rage was heard, 
Circling above him, sweetly sang the bird : 

* Hate hath no harm for love,' so ran the song, 
‘And peace nnweaponed conqners every 
wrong.' " 

And from that silent hour, through all 
the mighty centuries and down the lighted 
way along which humanity has passed, 
can still be heard the lofty strains caught 
by the moving winds from celestial harps 
Vol. v— 33 


declaring ever to Masonry and Masons 
that "peace unweaponed conquers every 
wrong.” — Bro. John S. Davidson, P. 0 . 
M., Georgia. 

Secrecy, Absolute and Essential 
Secrecy in the beginning is now and 
ever must be an absolute and essential 
characteristic of this great craft. The 
Great Architect of the Universe has given 
us to know by His divine teaching that 
" Secrecy ” is one of the attributes of His 
inscrutable will. The mystery that was 
hid from human comprehension, the un- 
knowable, is veiled yet from tho ostenta- 
tious pretences of science. So that secrecy 
in Freemasonry is that which is unknow- 
able, hidden, a mystery to the profane. 
They are, as profano, never to know what 
Freemasonry holds inviolato within her 
Temple. One of the highest evidences of 
the antiquity of our craft is to be found 
in the transmitted and traditional prin- 
ciple of secrecy. The ancient Egyptian 
cults had never other than the initiated 
among their disciples. S^ret from man- 
kind, but acceptable to those well and 
duly prepared, who sought, after long pro- 
bation, the knowledge of the mysteries. 
Thus history speaks to us. *Tis so that 
tradition unfolds its revelations. The 
tiny flower blooming on the hillside, shel- 
tered by the rock, and nurtured by the 
sunlight of the day and the dew of the 
morning, holds in its petals a secret that 
it will not tell. So, too, Freemasonry; it 
has its secrets, and they are only knowable 
bv the seeking and asking, which are regu- 
lated by a prescribed am" ^alterable 
method. StraDge, too, is it, that we find 
on full examination, for four thousand 
years this method has marked the history 
of esoterically-taught truth from the ear- 
liest dawn of the light of knowledge. 
Secrecy is the mark on Freemasonry that 
the ages have made indelible and eternal. 
— Bro. Bichard Vaxtx, Pennsylvania. 
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Xuonxy tad XTalreml Manhood. 

Masonry recognizes that man belongs to 
man, that he is an integral part of a great, 
complicated, but harmonious, universe; 
and that the destiny of the race, the glor- 
ions destiny of man, must be achieved by 
fraternal effort and individual sympathy 
for universal manhood. It may not be 
our child that is motherless, but our child 
may be motherless; it may not be our boy 
that is homeless, but our boy may be 
homeless. It may not be our frther who 
is leaning upon his staff and waiting for 
the grave to open, but it may be, and may 
he us. “ Help, or I drown,” eries the help- 
less stranger tossed by the sea and sinking 
in the trough between the waves, and we 
send a life-boat or throw a rope. “ Help, 
or I perish,” pleads the orphan and the 
aged, and shall we, as Masons, not “ lend 
a hand ” — we who are trained to Charity, 
we who have been baptized in brotherhood, 
we who wear the compass and the square 
and earry the open Bible upon our hearts? 
The best vote that ever settled a question 
in the Grand Lodge of Illinois was the 
splendid vote that made provision for a 
home for the helpless Mason and the 
Mason’s ehild. It was a vote that sparkled 
with true Masonry; it was reaching down 
and gathering jewels for eternity; it was 
reaching up and touching hands with 
angels; it was reaching out and painting 
the name of Masonry so high that the 
world would recognize it as the brightest 
star that men have ever set in the magnifi- 
cent constellation of our better manhood. 
There will never be a heart throb in that 
home, amidst its royal blush of love and 
bubbling sympathies, that will cravon 
heaven on its walls and light its altar with 
the smiles of God, that will thrill with the 
joy that the men who voiced the senti- 
ments of the Grand Lodge will feel, as 
long as the soul is conscious of the beau- 
tiful in thought and the sublime in action 
They threw open the door of Masonry, and 


invited the inspection of the beautiful and 
i inspiring in tho nobility of the human 
heart. If we have not charity, they said. 
Masonry is but a tinkling cymbal and 
sounding brass, and we will proclaim to 
the world that it is je knight errant of 
mercy, the morning star of hope, the 
smile of the human heart in its highest 
nobility, a glint of the “ boundless better.” 

A Great Brotherhood. 

Freemasonry having its temples in al- 
most every civilized country in the world, 
seeks by its teachings to make its initiates 
wiser and better, for the individual benefit 
of each; but its chief object is to benefit 
the people, and make the world a better 
world for men to live in. It has at heart 
the welfare in this life of the people 
among whom it exists— in this life for its 
own sake, and not merely as a term of 
, probation, and of preparation for another. 
This field of labor and exertion is large 
enough for it. To set free the captives 
of power, and deliver those who are im- 
prisoned ir the houses of bondage of eraft, 
to make the life of the poor less a burden 
to them and some human hearts happier; 
to teach men their rights and enlighten 
those whom ignorance and error hold in 
fetters, is the work that it requires of its 
initiates. 

And it thinks that every man who works 
to benefit others earns the right to have, 
and is worthy of, honor and reward. It 
holds that no eroed is of value, except as it 
bears fruit in aetion; that what those 
learn who sit at its feet and listen to its 
teachings is ehiefly valuable because it en- 
ables them to enlighten others. It is the 
advocate and defender, all the world over, 
of free government and liberty of con- 
science; its mission the apostolate of truth, 
justice and toleration. 

It constitutes a great brotherhood of 
men of many tongues and races, cherish- 
ing for each other a warm affection, eulti- 
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vatmg the sympathies that make the hearts 
of thousands beat ir .oison, thrilling with 
the same emotions, inspired by the same 
impassioned aspirations, the leaves upon 
the one great tree of the Scottish Free- 
masonry, that still continues to grow, 
though they, one after another, their des- 
tiny fulfilled, drop upon its roots. 

It is a great army, the eross upon whose 
banners is the symbol of suffering and 
self -sacrifice for others; and when one of 
its leaders, a eaptain of the poor fellow- 
soldiery of the Temple of Solomon, has 
fallen at his post, after a life of good 
deeds, it thinks it not courts notoriety, 
openly to utter its regret and commemo- 
rate his virtues and his services.— Bro. 
Albert Pike . 

What Xasoni Ought to Be. 

In all his dealings with his fellow- 
beings, the golden rule, “ As ye would that 
men should do to you, do you also to 
them/’ is as obligatory upon the Mason as 
the Christian; and, in all the varied rela- 
tions and duties of life, the same laws that 
point out the course of the Christian 
should regulate the conduct of the Mason. 
Again, the Mason owes certain duties to 
himself, and a due attention to these is 
made binding upon him by his profession, 
lie should be ever conscious that he is not 
his own, but the property of his God, and 
that it is his bounden duty to cultivate 
and improve, as far as possible, the nu- 
merous powers and faculties with which 
he is blessed, for his own advancement in 
virtue and the advantage of all with whom 
he is connected. He will, therefore, be 
watchful, and endeavor tc keep every pas- 
sion within its proper bounds ; he will re- 
strain every improper desire, eurh his way- 
ward propensities and nature, and culti- 
vate every good disposition and afFection 
of the soul. 

Every day’s observation convinces us 
that intemperance is the prolific source of 


a great proportion of the suffering, misery, 
degradation and crime, with whieh our 
world is cursed. This dreadful vice de- 
bases the intellect and prevents its noble 
powers; horribly mars and disfigures the 
image in whieh man was created; ex- 
tinguishes the light of reason, “ the candle 
of the Lord,” and spreads confusion and 
ehaos over the mind. It sinks man — pos- 
sessing powers and affections whieh, if 
properly cultivated and rightly employed, 
would fit him for the society of angels— 
even below the level of the brute. The 
wings of every breeze bear to our ears the 
deep sighs of the broken-hearted wife, 
whose hopes have been erushed, whose 
fond anticipations have been blasted — the 
cry of the little ones perishing with 
hunger and eold — and the wail of poverty 
and despair. Such are some of the horri- 
ble consequences of intemperance. Would 
to God that the community would arise as 
one man, and exert every power it pos- 
sesses in driving from the earth the in- 
fernal demon of intemperance. The good 
Mason will avoid intemperance and excess 
of every description as he would deadly 
poison, knowing that their consequences 
are of the most deplorable character — 
destructive alike to the health and sound- 
ness of body and mind. He will ever be 
on his guard against every approach of the 
tempter, in whatever form lie may appear. 
And this course he is bound to pursue, as 
the friend of his race, as the lover of 
moral order and virtue. — Pro. John Chris- 
tie, P. G. M., New Hampshire. 

Our Obligation and its Beponsibilities. 

Fraternal obligation is twofold in its 
eharaetcr. The first relates specifically to 
organization, and the second to laws em- 
bodied in our u Great Light” and govern- 
ing, though we did not have connection 
with the lodge. One is in entire harmony 
with the other, and contemplates our high- 
est welfare; consequently all departures 
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from these itandtrds of action ia to set at 
wilful defiance the purpose* and internet* 
of the organization. It may be an error 
that the Hyatie Circle ehonld be the index 
of a Mason’s covenant* and responsibili- 
tiee, but *o long as it insists on an ele- 
vated standard of life we must keep within 
its boundaries, else submit to the humilia- 
tion of being placed upon the roll of insti- 
tutions whieh have discarded their prin- 
ciples and outlived their usefulness. 1- 
may be asked, Why not eliminate the 
"Moral Edificesf For the only reason, 
brethren, that this structure is the only 
safeguard to society. Society could not be 
perpetuated, neither could we exist and be 
men, except we occupy and maintain a 
position that conserves the welfare of our 
race. 

Our Own Destiny. 

This legend, or parable, is a portrayal 
of the life in its various phases which each 
of us live — its realities, possibilities, 
achievements, sacrifices, mysteries, mar- 
tyrdoms. It leads us through dawning, 
maturing and matured manhood, to the 
seeming sepulchre of human hope and 
l:fe; but while we gaze into its depths of 
darkness and utter loneliness, sadly re- 
peating to ourselves the question of the 
long ago, “If a man die shall he lire 
again f" it draws aside the curtain and 
shows us the beyond, where darkness is 
not and where light is eternal, where cor- 
ruption and decay come not, and where 
only immortal youth is. This legend 
further teaehes that we too are temple 
builders, at onee the architects of our own 
destiny, and the writers in characters in- 
delible of our own history, each for him- 
self erecting an edifice — in which, if we so 
elect, God may dwell— but in which we 
forever must abide. We are builders of 
character, the materials are within end 
about us, the trestleboard easy of eonsulta- 
'ion, the working tools lying ready to our 
i.und, and as we avail ourselves of these 


life’s opportunities— to will our present 
und future be. 

At the building of the temple of old 
tli< re was not heard the sound of axe, ham- 
mer, or any tool of iron. Silently, but 
surely, were those walls reared. So, too, 
in tli ; erection of the temple upon which 
« • us is engaged ; silently, but surely, 
is the work progressing, either to honor or 
i-oi Aeta are erystaliring into 
• " i ibits indulged in are forming 
netc, which, when completed, fixes 
tii-tii v.- Pro, Robert M. Moore. 

."he "V i ;r „ Prayer, 

f n far-.t:- ■ lands, where the 
i re. cent <•/ \li u nnet is the emblem of his 
follow* * .-* I*. .* the custom, at stated in- 
tervals, the faithful to prayer. 

From lh ■ ume when the sun in splendor 
rises in the East, to the hour when it sinks 
to rest behind a sea of gold, the Muezzin 
ealla five times to the followers of the 
prophet to lift up their hearts in prayer. 
And whenever that sound is heard, the 
faithful believer, wherever he may be, in 
mosque or mart, with his face toward the 
East, prostrates himself upon the ground 
and exclaims: “Great is Allah ! Great is 
Allah f" Followers of a false phophet 
they are; but the custom is a noble and 
an inspiring one. 

In the Talmud is found a beautiful 
legend, relating how God selected an 
•ngel — Sandalphon — to stand at the 
outermost gates of the Celestial City, lis- 
tening to the prayers that aseend to the 
Throne of Grace. And as he stood thus, 
he gathered the prayers and changed them 
into beautiful flowers, and the fragrance 
they shed was wafted through the streets 
of the City Immortal, until it reached the 
very throne of God. 

Masonry, founded as it is upon the Book 
of books, the Holy Bible, inculcates and 
enforces the duty of prayer. On bended 
knee, with our faees turned toward the 
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Ea*t — the source of light and glory— we 
are taught to hold communion with Him, 
the Architect Supreme, who holds the uni- 
verse in the hollow of Hit hand. 

Prayer is indeed the golden link that 
binds the creature to his Creator; that 
rolls away the burdens of the soul ; that 
uplifts the spirit; that ehanges the gloom 
and iarkness of despair into the glory and 
splendor of an undying faith. 

Men may revile us, tyrants may perse- 
cute us, but while Masonry stand > upon 
the mighty rock of prayer, neither powers 
nor principalities nor the hosts of dark- 
ness shall prevail against her. 

Masonry’s Grandeur. 

The foundation of Masonry is truth. 
The true is the basis of character. Char- 
acter makes men. The heart and thought 
of men makes them what they are. “ What 
a man thinks, so is he,” said the prophet. 
Filled with good thoughts, good impulses, 
he is essentially good, his heart throbs are 
true. Such thoughts, such impulses, sueh 
character make manlv men. Freemasonry 
aims to unite in its building such manly 
men. “ It takes none, knowingly, into its 
ranks but such as are upright before God 
and of good repute before the world." 
Builded of ^ueh eharaeter stones — so clear 
and so true — there is little room for sur- 
prise or wonderment that our Masonie 
edifice has been so highly regarded, both 
in and out of it, by the average of men, 
from aneient days until now. nor that the 
impress of its high character and high 
purposes is r cen everywhere along the 
pathway cf the world’s progress and ad- 
vances nt. 

TK* only reason it has not reached 
higher altitudes in the world’s esteem is. 
that its members have lieen full of human 
frailties and have failed to live up to the 
high standard? it has taught within its 
tiled walls. For the united effort and 
work of such men, so united for a common 


purpose, must be irresistible on the side 
of all that is humanly best and highest, 
and advance mankind far along the mil- 
lennial road towards the perfect day and 
perfect living here below, — Bro. Wm. P . 
Roberts, in Southern Freemason. 

Our Real Strength. 

Bro. Frank E. Bullard, Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge of Nebraska, in his 
address at the annual communication of 
his Grand Lodge, warning the brethren 
against running after strange gods in the 
following terms: 

“ I eannot but avail myself of the op- 
portunity to sorad a note of warning. 
Notwithstanding the apparent growth and 
prosperity of our institution, it may be 
but superficial. What we fancy to be 
strength may be really weakness, for our 
real rength lies not in numbers, but bso- 
lute unswerving fidelity to its principles 
and tcaehings. True Masonry is the up- 
building and uplifting of the individual 
character, and the welding of those char- 
acters into compact, harmonious society, 
having for its aim and object the advance- 
ment of everything that stands for more 
intelligent citizenship, more godlv homes 
and elcaner lives. The introduct on into 
this society of imperfect, unprepared ma- 
terial weakens its ’*orcc, destroys its influ- 
ence and nullifies its aim. 

“The Masonie I^odge should, by the 
very character of its me mbership, exert 
an active, forceful influence ir the cc n- 
munity* where it exists: and where it does 
not, we may rest assur d that its portals 
have not been ^eeurelv guarded . and that, 
from mercenary or r*her unworthy mo- 
tives, its high st nda* of morality and 
righteousness h. *e en lowered to the 
level of men yet n < arknes* and without 
knowledge the troth. If this is true in 
any degree the I— Jge you are here rep- 
resenting, let me t *ge that you apply the 
proper remedy, ere disaster overtake you.” 
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Temple of Character. 


A partial survey of the universal craft 
discloses a countless host of brethren, the 
noblest legion in all the world, welded 
together in the bonds of love and truth, 
moving forward fearlessly and majcJ 
tically, having for their supreme object 
the suppression of wrong and the promul- 
gation of the doctrines of peace and good 
will to all mankind; while the agents of 
falsehood, ignorance and superstition 
waste their energies in condemning us 
and onr system, the aneient and honor- 
able institution moves noiselessly along, 
feeding the hungry, elothing the naked, 
binding up the wounds of the afflieted, 
leading the blind and making erooked 
paths straight. I am persuaded the 
world at large is realizing more and 
more as time passes, the great moral force 
of Masonry. The spirit of brotherly love 
has been made manifest by its teachings 
and practice. Friendship has become 
more than a name under its influence, 
and morality finds in it a most zealous 
support. The history of Masonry is re- 
plete with beauty, but it is the praetieal 
working ont of the theory in our deeds 
of kindness and aets of love which gives 
it life and makes it a power for good. 
Let us raise our voices in praise to the 
Oreat Architect of the Universe for His 
bounty and goodness, and for the privi- 
lege we have enjoyed in having a part in 
the execution of the designs laid down 
upon the trestleboard of life. Though in 
ages past skilled workmen gave to the 
world an edifice, spaeious and magnifl- 
cent in all its proportions, tradition in- 
forms us that it eseaped not the ravages 
of barbarous force, we of to-day, their 
successors. In a speculative sense, are just 
as busy in the noble and glorious work 
of constructing the temple of eharaeter 
that will stand the test of eternity .— Bro 
Guthrie, p. 0. 31., Delaware. 


Stalwart Material. 

We want lodges of stalwart Masons; 
not for eharitable ends only, but those 
Masons who hold our country together by 
their conservative principles, and who, in 
their deliberations, wisely temper power 
so that justice and equity shall be grate- 
ful to the masses. We should edueate 
the flower of our yonth in the tenets of 
Freemasonry ; teach them that these prin- 
ciples underlie good government, munici- 
pal, State and national, and that their 
efficacy and force are found in the use- 
fulness of those Masons who embody and 
promulgate them; that the lodge-room is 
the school-room, the abode of the wise, 
just and charitable, and that it mnst be 
preserved. There is nothing of whieh a 
gentleman should be more proud. There 
is where a name may be had whieh the 
world cannot take away, bnt whieh the 
world could not fail to honor; a retreat, 
where obligation means the very soul of 
honor; where membership signifies recti- 
tude; where duty is voluntary; never for- 
gotten ; where God is revered and govern- 
ment sustained; where good citizenship is 
the passport to, and eharity the adorn- 
ment of, the lodge-room ; where men have 
a standard value, based on the determin- 
ate principles; where Masons are found 
who will have lodges, dues or no dues, as 
dues are not essential among gentlemen; 
and where one brother never deserts 
another in the welcome hor - of his Ma- 
sonie mother. Cast an v , into this 
lodge-room and we will see at once that 
it is what Masomy ereates and what she 
requires us to sustain ; a lodge-room, the 
scenes of whieh we ean eompare to our 
steps in life; ehanges that Seneca out- 
lines in a beautiful thought wherein 
time is made to erown the recipient with 
the riehness and beauty of a faithful ex- 
perience.— Bro. S. F. Chadwick, P. 0. M., 
Oregon . 


IMPORTANT EVENTS AND SUBJECTS IN FREEMASONRY 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES, ETC., ARRANGED ItV BROTHER JOHN C. YORSTON, 32 °, 
EDITOR OF “THE KEYSTONE,” MEMBER OF THE “MASONIC HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY,” NEW YORK, AND “QUATUOR CORONATI ” LODGE, LONDON. 


The Pioneer of Civilization. 

Freemasonry is the pioneer o. civiliza- 
tion. It has a creed broad enough to em- 
brace all that is good in all religions. It 
makes good citizens better ones under any 
form of government. It breaks down the 
barriers of birth, race, creed, and tends to 
make of all nations one great common 
nation. Who would not prefer to be a 
member of an organization that had its 
branches and alliances in all lands, em- 
bracing good men of every nationality, 
rather than of a high and exclusive caste 
with narrowing creed of self-conceit, self- 
righteousness, and self-sufficiency ? What 
Freemasonry wants is a held of operation 
as broad as its principles, a career of ag- 
gressive charity, harmonizing the warring 
elements of society, substituting the arbi- 
tration of reason for that of the sword, 
and when wars come, as come they will, 
softening the asperities and animosities 
and staunching the wounds, and relieving 
the sufferings they entail. There is a mis- 
sion and a work for our noble institution 
at all times and all over the world. There 
is work enough, too, for all wc can enlist 
and for all the allies we can gain. Our 
creed and professions are good. What is 
needed is that our career should corres- 
pond with onr creed, our practice with 
our professions . — Brother Samuel Word, 
Montana . 


Let There Be Light. 

In the harbor of New York stands a 
magnificent statue, holding with uplifted 
hand a flaming torch. This statue was 
presented by the Republic of France to the 


Republic of the United States, and is 
called " Liberty Enlightening the World* 9 
Its illumnating rays are seen far out at 
sea and shine brightly in the darkest 
night. Beautifully does it typify the sa- 
cred light of freedom for which our great 
republic stands. 

Uncounted thousands who have left 
their native lands in the Old World to 
carve out a new career under the Ameri- 
can flag have beheld with delight the 
Statue of Liberty as they neared our 
shores. Its flaming torch was to them 
a symbol of the new life upon which they 
were about to enter. In the New World 
they found light, liberty and hope. What 
pen can describe the thrill of cevstacy that 
animated the hearts of these unnumbered 
hosts when their eves fell in rapture upon 
this splendid statue of Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World ? 

My brethren, Freemasonry has erected 
no statue of bronze or stone to symbolize 
its beautiful truths. But on the brow and 
in the heart of every true Mason is writ- 
ten in letters of living flame the glorious 
fiat: “Let there be light!* 1 In the dark- 
ness of ignorance, in the shadow of ]K?rse- 
cution, under the lowering clouds of hate, 
even in l>cnightcd lands, Masonry has ever 
proclaimed, " Let there be light! ** In the 
fare of kingcraft and of priestcraft, which 
would fetter the mind and dwarf the soul 
of man. Masonry still bravely, nobly de- 
clares, " Let there be light!** 

And so it is that in lieu of statues and 
monuments, in lieu of codes and creeds, 
Masonry inscribes upon her banners the 
one grand, creative word, “ Light** That 
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word has converted ignorance into knowl- 
edge, evil into good. It has dissipated the 
forces of fanaticism and unrighteousness. 
It has broken down the barriers of sect 
and ereed. It has shattered the elanking 
chains of oppression and despotism. It 
has guided men from out the blighting 
realms .of hate into the beautiful kingdom 
of love. — Brother Max Heyerhardt, 
Georgia . 

A Boyal Art. 

Freemasonry is appropriately desig- 
nated as a Royal Art Its science of sym- 
bolism and of soul-building eminently en- 
titles it to that distinction. It adapts the 
implements and language of material ar- 
chitecture to more noble and glorious uses, 
namely, those of uniting men in one com- 
mon bond, giving purity to humanity and 
perfection to man's nature, and building 
up in him a holy house for the habitation 
of God’s spirit. It embraces the idea de- 
veloped by St. Paul when he taught the 
Corinthians that they were “ God’s build- 
ing, and claimed that the structure was 
one of which he, “as a wise Master- 
builder, had laid the foundaton,” and 
tvhen, in extending the metaphor, lie in- 
formed the Ephesians that they were 
f< built upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone, in whom all 
the building fitly framed i gether, groweth 
unto a holy temple in the Lord; in whom 
also ye are builded together for a habita- 
tion of God through the spirit.” Freema- 
sonry, then is soul architecture or spir- 
itual building, which is to endure forever, 
and, in that sense, is indeed a Royal Art. 
Brother John IF. Brown, Illinois . 


Good Masonry. 

The Grand Master of Indian Territory 
gives the following good advice to the 
lodges of his State; 


There are three things whieh officers of 
lodges should fetl themselves in honor 
bound to do, viz. ; 

First. They should be in their places 
promptly, and see that their lodges are 
open on time. 

Secondly. They should learn and do 
their work to the very best of their ability. 

Thirdly. They should be watchful and 
zealous as to the reputation of their lodges, 
and should not hesitate to enforce disci- 
pline against wilful offenders. 

An office in a Masonic lodge is a post 
of honor, of responsibility and of labor. 
That officer who fails to do the labor or 
shirks the responsibility is unworthy of the 
honor of the position which he occupies. 
No brother has a moral right to occeupv a 
station, and then, by the neglect of the 
duties which it imposes, greatly incon- 
venience the members of his lodge, and 
thereby injure Freemasonry. 

It is an exceedingly reprehensible prac- 
tice for Masters to he indifferent about 
opening their lodges at the appointed time. 
If the brethren want to talk and have a 
social time, let it be done after and not 
before lodge meeting. .Then those who 
want to go home can do so, and no injury 
is done. I know from personal experi- 
ence that it decreases attendance upon 
lodge meetings for officers to l>c late or 
irregular in opening the lodge. If you 
want the interest of the brethren to in- 
crease, he sure to Ik* on hand and in your 
station, not about, but ujion the exact 
minute of, the time for opening the lodge. 
Pursue this course and von will be sur- 
prised at the increase in lodge attendance 
and interest. Open your lodge on time, 
and then do vour work to the best of \ r our 
ability. 

Defence Not Necessary. 

The time has passed when Masonrv 
needs a defence; yet there are those wlm 
think it sounds large and is popular to 
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condemn, rather than to give any person 
or institution their just meed of praise. 
When hearing their discontented snarls, I 
am reminded that in naval architecture 
the rudder is first fitted in, then the bal- 
last put on board, and last of all the cargo 
and sails. It is far otherwise in the fit- 
ting up and forming these men. They are 
launched into life with the cargo of their 
faculties aboard, and all the sails of their 
passions and prejudices set; but it is the 
long and painful task of their lives to 
acquire the ballast of experience and to 
form a rudder of reason; hence, it fre- 
quently happens that their frail vessel is 
shipwrecked before they have laid in the 
necessary quantity of ballast, or that they 
have been so long completing the rudder 
that the vessel has become too crazy to 
benefit by its application. But 'twere the 
part of wisdom to give ready and attentive 
ear to criticism, and if aught lie said that 
we feel to be true, correct the error in our- 
selves, that we may not provoke the criti- 
cism again ; but if an unmerited slander be 
hurled at us, our best answer is our daily 
life. That unworthy persons gain admis- 
sion into our Order for idle or selfish pur- 
poses is true, likewise, they kneel at 
the sacramental table, and even mount the 
steps of the pulpit. Yet this affords no jus- 
tification for railing at religion, or for con- 
demning the ministry; but it admonishes 
to guard well our outer doors against 
i approach of such persons; and to our 
erring brother we should whisper good 
counsel, and warn him of his approaching 
danger. That we fail in this most essen- 
tial duty, is also true. For one reason 
and another, which we strive to argue to 
ourselves is sufficient, we omit doing that 
which, had we done, perchance one who 
was tottering to his fall would have been 
rescued, to be an ornament to our Institu- 
tion and a blessing to himself. Our work, 
then, should be performed, rot coldly, but 
with a genial, hearty desire to fully per- 


form our duty. We should not fail to 
tenderly remind the straying one of his 
fault, wearying not that an inattentive ear 
gives little heed to our golden words of 
brotherly advice, but, still trying, endeavor 
to aid his reformation ; for — 

“There’s never a garden growing 
Wilk roses in every plot, 

There’s never a heart so hardened 
But it has one tender spot — 

We have only to pursue the border 
To find the forget-me-not.” 

— Brother Frank Welch. P . G. M., 
Nebraska. 

A Freemason’s Credentials. 

It has secrets peculiar to itself, but of 
what do these consist? They consist of 
signs and tokens, which serve as testi- 
monials of character and qualifications, 
which are only conferred after a due 
course of instruction and examination. 
These are cf no small value; they speak 
a universal language, and act as a pass- 
port to the attention and support of the 
initiated in all parts of the world. They 
cannot be lost as long as the memory re- 
tains its power. Let the possessor of them 
bo expatriated, shipwrecked, or impris- 
oned; let him be stripped of everything 
lie has in the world, still these credentials 
remain and are available for use as cir- 
cumstances require. The great effects 
which they have produced arc established 
by the most incontestable facts of history. 
They have stayed the uplifted hand of the 
destroyer; they have softened the asperi- 
ties of the tyrant ; they have subdued the 
rancor of the malevolent, and broken down 
the barriers of political animosity and sec- 
tarian alienation. On the field of Mttle, 
in the solitude of the uncultivated fort.:* 
or in the busy haunts of the crowded city, 
they have made men of the most hostile 
feelings and most distant religions, and 
of the most diversified conditions, rush to 
the aid of one another, and feel social joy 


and satisfaction that they have been able 
to afford relief to a brother Mason.— Bro. 
Benjamin Franklin. 

The Candidate. 

Like a newborn child he approaches the 
altar clothed only in t;ie white vesture 
which belongs to innocence. He must 
voluntarily agree to the essential require- 
ments that are demanded. However he 
may have been animated by these vices 
of the profane, his sincere abjuration and 
renunciation of them is the absolute pre- 
requisite to his acceptance as a Mason. 
The symbolic teachings, the lessons of the 
traditions, the high character, the true 
and noble aspirations which are inherent 
in the ritual of Freemasonary, powerfully 
impress the hearts and minds of those 
who, seeking light, behold, and listen, and 
learn. It is thus, and therefore. Free- 
masonry now is a living witness to these 
truths. Age cannot weaken its powers. 
For centuries and generations it has in 
many climes reared its majestic temples, 
uninjured by the storms of time or the 
devastations of revolutions in dynasties. 
Freemasonry is safe between God and 
Truth. There it has its abiding security. 
The whirlwinds which sweep away the 
structure* of profane peoples and govern- 
ments pass harmlessly by our temples, as 
if the mark on the doorsteps were visihle 
even in their relentless fury. The still, 
small voice, which in the silence of desola- 
tion comes out from our tiled retreats, 
tells us, “ Be not afraid ; your trust is in 
Ood, it is well founded, for the Great 
Light declares you shall never be con- 
founded.”— Bro. Richard Vaux. Pennsyl. 
vania. 
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Physical Heqnirementi Absolute. 

The matter of physical requirements of 
candidates exercises the minds of Grand 
Masters and others in many jurisdictions. 
It is matter of regret that in some quar- 


ters there is observable a tendency to 
loosen the wise strictness long since im- 
posed upon such entrance. Break down 
at but one point the wall of exclusiveness 
guarding such an institution as ours, and 
its most sacred places will soon become a 
common ground for the multitude. Those 
unfortunate ones who are maimed of body 
are to be pitied or assisted, as the case 
may require, but because of this pity they 
should not be admitted into a fraternity 
where their entrance would make the 
solemn ceremony meaningless and a mock- 
ery. “ The maim, the halt, and the blind" 
of the parable were not gathered into the 
marriage feast until the more respectable 
guests had ignored the host. And if Ma- 
sonry shall ever reach such sad, low ebb 
that men of sound mind and body con- 
joined no longer appreciate its privileges, 
then it may be necessary to gather up the 
physically defective, and do the best pos- 
sible with such inferior material. — Bro. 
Joseph E. Morcombe, Iowa. 

What Makes Ton a Mason? 


Technically speaking, your obligation 
made you a Mason. Before taking the ob- 
ligation you were Mr. Smith, a citizen; 
afterward you were Brother Smith, with- 
out, however, losing your characteristics as 
a citizen. There has been an addition 
without any subtraction. 

But the question is not what made you 
a Mason, but what makes you a Mason 
now and here? The answer must be, in 
a higher sense, “ My obligation makes me 
a Mason. I was made a Mason at a cer- 
tain time and place, but I am a Mason— 

I am still a Mason — because I fulfill the 
obligation which I assumed when I be- 
came a Mason.” He is the true Mason 
only who, day hy day and hour by hour, 
practices what he has been taught in Free- 
masonry. Not that the Mason may not 
commit errors. Solomon wisely said: 
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“There is none that sinncth not.” But 
the true Mason will constantly be on his 
guard against wrongdoing, will repent 
and reform and, as far as possible, will 
undo the evil and repair the wrongs which 
he has committed, and by the experience 
gained — sometimes bitter — will avoid 
them in the future. The true, the faith- 
ful, the genuine Mason is such, because 
being first prepared in his heart, he stead- 
fastly performs, inefficiently it may be, 
but to the best of his ability, his duties 
to God, his neighhor and himself. — Bro. 
Allan McDowell . 

Masonic Duty. 

The following from the Texas Free - 
mason is so full of truth that we com- 
mend a eareful reading of it to members 
of the eraft, with a very few exceptions: 

“The very first duty that an Entered 
Apprentice acknowledges is to improve 
himself in Masonry. How many truly 
and sincerely attempt to discharge that 
duty? What would be the success of a 
lawyer who never again looked into a law 
book after his admission to the bar; a 
min’ster of the Gospel who never read 
the Bible after his ordination; a doctor 
who never took up a medical work after 
securing his sheepskin, or that of any 
other profession who does not take up 
post-graduate studies? And yet you find 
Freemasons all about you pretending to be 
Masonie lights who never read a Grand 
Lodge proceeding, report of a Fraternal 
Correspondent, or a Masonie periodical. 
Some of them, perhaps, can glibly repeat 
certain portions of the ritual, but could 
not give an intelligent interpretation of 
the same to save their life. Masonie read- 
ing is an essential part of the education 
of a Freemason, and it is never too late 
to begin, but always better to begin early. 
It is the duty of the Worshipful Master to 
impress this fact upon newly-made 
Masons, but if they themselves are in the 


class of non-reading Masons, how can we 
expect from them sueh wholesome ad- 
vice?” 

Show Your Fitness. 

That man who accepts the humblest 
place in the Lodge, and realizes that his 
position is as important in its relation to 
the work of the Lodge as that of the 
Master, has stood the test of fitness for 
office, and in time he will be found in the 
East, reflecting honor and dignity upon 
the Lodge. A Boston merchant used to 
set every new boy he employed to 
straightening nails. The boy was taken 
into the packing room and given a ham- 
mer, anvil and box of crooked nails. 
The manner in which he straightened 
the nails was the test of his fitness for 
more important work and determined 
the future of the boy in the store. The 
straightening of nails well, the per- 
formance of that simple task faithfully, 
gave evidence of his ability for more 
important duties and was a passport to 
higher and more responsible employ- 
ment. 

Precisely so should be the test of fitness 
for official position in the Lodge. The 
brother who tiles the door properly and 
takes a pleasure in the performance of his 
duty proves his interest in the work, and 
can safely be promoted to more important 
positions. Sueh an officer will surely be 
called to “come up higher.” 

These are important tests — charaeter, 
morality, ability, zeal and integrity. — 
Bro. Wm. J . Duncan , 33d degree . 

Creed of a True Mason. 

Bro. Geo. C. Perkins, of California, 
says : 

u The creed of a true Mason is to love 
all mankind, and, as far as in his power 
lies, to do good unto all, not alone by the 
mere giving of alms to those who are 
needy, but to do good in every possible 
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manner. If a brother is in the wrong, 
*pe*k not of his faults first to another, 
for no Mason has the right to speak ill of 
a brother when he is not present, however 
true that which he may say. He should 
go to him and, with words of love and 
kindness, remind him of his error, whisper 
to him good counsel, and show to him 
that ' Great Light’ whence he may glean 
wisdom to direct and strength to assist 
him in resisting the many temptations by 
which he is constantly surrounded, and 
thus win him back to the path of duty and 
honor.” 

Personal Character. 

Personal character is of the first im- 
portance. Well may we take pride in the 
fact that Freemasonry seeks to build on 
this foundation. It would have men good 
and true as the very first requisite. Its 
precepts, ceremonies, and impressive ref- 
erences to distinguished personages, are 
intended to develop a sense of account- 
ableness in the individual, and bring him 
to realize that the formation of a worthy 
character outranks all other duties. 
Craftsmen are taught to be builders in a 
large and glorious way, realizing that they 
must exercise an intelligent supervision 
over themselves, in order to produce a 
strueture of being that shall be both strong 
and attractive. — Freemason's Repository. 

Character and Intelligence. 

In my judgment, no man ought to be 
elected Master just because he is a good 
fellow. While I do not decry the quali- 
ties of a good fellow (far from it), I in- 
sist that with this good fellowship must 
go high character and intelligence. The 
character of a lodge can generally be de- 
terminal by the character of the Master. 

If the Master does not measure up to 
the high standard set for him, you can 
generally bo sure that the lodge is not up 
to the true Masonie standard. A good 
Master means a good lodge. I wonder 


how many Masters have fully considered 
the ancient charges. I fear some may 
have not, or, having fully considered 
them, have not lived up to them. The 
first one, “You agree to be a good man 
and true, and strictly obey the moral law," 
or No. 6, “You agree to avoid private 
piques and quarrels and to avoid intem- 
perance and excess.” I desire to say that 
the man or the Master who keeps in mind 
these charges is not going far astray.— 
Bro. Stoclcwell, North Dakota. 

Attend Your lodge. 

The Masonic Standard very truthfully 
says: “There is nothing higher, there 
can be nothing higher, than the emphatic 
teaching of the first three degrees— 
‘man, know thyself.' The higher degrees 
contain nothing new. Their ceremonies, 
beautiful, grand, impressive, are only 
illustrative gatherings that emphasize the 
truth already graphically presented. 
They fail in their purpose if they do not 
make a man a ru.re earnest Master 
Mason, and lead him to regard the found- 
ation of the fabric as of greater impor- 
tance than the ornamental cornice at the 
roof. Destroy the foundation and the 
whole structure falls. The stueco work 
may be very beautiful and pleasant to 
behold, but it is worthless as a support. 
No matter how many “degrees” a man 
may have added to his list, the Freema- 
sonry of the first three arc the most im- 
portant of all and should he so regarded. 
Yet it is greatly to be deplored that men 
entering the higher numbers arc so seldom 
seen in the Blue Lodge. Here is where 
they first saw the light, and birth in 
Masonry. It is here the first lessons were 
learned. Then, brethren, visit the place 
of your Masonic birth oftener and assist 
in imparting the sublime lessons taught 
therein. Do not wait for “a function” 
to call you out, but go, and go frequently, 
as a matter of duty, to your lodge.” 
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Mission of Masonry. 

Speaking of the mission of Masonry, 
the Grand Master of Cuba says: 

H When a short time ago I visited one 
of the great sugar plantations in the 
district of Cienfuegos and contemplated 
the powerful machinery in the sugar 
house with its complicated mechanism, 
where each wheel, each crank, each ec- 
centric did its work, I compared men- 
tally this stupendous whole with the 
structure of human society, where each 
class, as it were, corresponds to some part 
of the great machinery, and it occurred 
to me that if the cylinders, the piston 
rods, the gearing work smoothly, without 
friction, without shocks, violence and heat, 
seemingly without loss of power, it is due 
not only to the wise construction and co- 
ordination of the parts, but also to the 
absolutely necessary and indispensable ap- 
plication of the lubricant. And this is 
the social mission of Masonry, to avoid 
friction, to remove the roughness, to lubri- 
cate the organism of human society.” 

The Active Workers. 

In connection with a number of Ma- 
sonic bodies may be found a class of past 
officers who are only in evidence on occa- 
sion of some function out of the ordinary. 
Many of them are rarely, if ever, seen in- 
side a lodge room, while others, having 
advanced financially and socially, are not 
desirous of meeting on the level their less 
fortunate brethren. However, the lodge, 
chapter or prccoptory continues working, 
new officers annually appear, and with 
every decade there is almost a complete 
change in the personnel of the member- 
ship, Occasionally some extraordinary 
event requires to be celebrated, and to 
grace the occasion these absentees are 
hunted up. They are given seats of honor, 
toasted and eulogized, while the faithful 
brother, the zealous worker and the regular 
attending officer are completely ignored. 
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This is all wrong, and we call attention 
to the matter in the hope, that in future 
the honors be given to those earnest, faith- 
ful brethren who devote time and freely 
give their services to advance the interests 
of the body to which they belong. Bring 
back the absentees, but do not overlook the 
active workers . — Toronto Freemason . 

True Courage Needed. 

The duties and obligations of Free- 
masonry are plain. The reason why they 
are not vigorously lived up to is because 
men laek the courage. Peter was valiant 
in the garden of Gethsemane, yet at the 
High Priest’s palace he was cowed with 
a single question by a simple maid ser- 
vant. There are lots of Masons just 
like Peter. They wear Masonic insignia, 
are always seen in Masonic processions 
with their white aprons, and delight to 
display their Masonry in the lodge room, 
yet when called upon to put into practice 
the principles they espouse, they fail ut- 
terly because of moral cowardice. Sena- 
tor Fairbanks tells of one of his constit- 
uents who wrote him a letter during the 
opening of the Spanish- American war, 
severely criticising President McKinley 
for his slowness of action, and urging 
that men be sent to the front. The 
Senator replied, explaining the situation 
and stating that a new battleship was 
about to be put into commission and that 
the President had asked him to name two 
landsmen to go upon the ship, and that 
he would take pleasure in naming him 
as one, and for him to wire his accept- 
ance at once. This was the last the Sena- 
tor heard from his constituent, and it 
took two letters and two telegrams to get 
the reply, that the party was too busy just 
then and could not leave home. He was 
ready to fight with his mouth and lay 
down his life in his mind, his courage 
was not that of the noble President whom 
bo criticised. It is courage that is needed 
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in Freemasonry to-<lay. That courage 
whieh manifests itself in silent effort the 
courage that prompts you to do your duty 
the courage to be a true Mason.— Illinois 
r rcemason. 


Beauty of Kaaonry. 

The most illustrious characters m all 
ages have been struck with the beauty 
and magnificence of Masonry, and have 
devoted mueh time and attention to the 
investigation of its admirable adaptation 
to the wants of the human family. There 
ean be no question that a part of a 
Mason’s time and thought, devoted to 
the study of its wonderful work, must, 
m the end, conduce to the improvement 
of his intellectual powers, to his advance- 
ment both socially and morally, and 
preparation for the exalted employment 
of the eternal world. 

True Iftionry. 

It is good Masonry to place your hand 
to the baek of an erring brother, if there 
is hope of restoring him to the sort of 
manhood that is supposed to be eharaeter- 
istie of every man who is admitted to the 
Fraternity. Masonry does not employ 
philosophers to go about with a lantern 
seeking for honest men. It does not ex- 
pect perfect men to seek admission to its 
fold, nor does it welcome the bad man 
unless he conics in a garb whieh corers 
his true character. Masonry wants men 
who recognize the need of improvement; 
men who, being aware that physical wants 
are a strong incentive to selfishness, desire 
to walk uprightly before God and man 
and fight the battle of life according to 
the rules recognized by all eivilized people 
ns fair and just. The Church and Ma- 
sonry deal with all other classes of men 
as does the State, as criminals, but from 
dire necessity are forced to draw their 
membership entirely from imperfect men, 
or go out of business. Masonry has no use 


for perfect men, for the very good reason 
that it does not need them. What Ma- 
sonry wants is the real man, full to the 
brim of good impulses and evil passions, 
«o badly mixed as to make it impossible 
to separate them; a man who can fight 
when the sun shines, without forgetting to 
pray before the clouds return ; a man who 
sometimes does wrong but habitually 
watches the score, to see that his good 
acts will keep well in the lead of the bad 
ones. There are few intelligent men who 
do not have a fairly good conception of 
right and wrong, yet to say that any con- 
siderable number of them never do a 
wrong act is to give utterance to non- 
sense. It is not fair to say that they 
know the right and choose the wrong, 
or the reason that no reasonable being 
knowingly ehooses the wrong. Mutual 
improvement is the mark at whieh Ma- 
sonry aims. “ Place your hand at a 
brother's baek to prevent falling." It is 
no idle admonition ; it is full of meaning- 
it is more than helpful to good society 
and is indispensable to Masonry, but 
should not be misunderstood. It were 
letter to use a elub than a supporting 
hand to the baek of one who persists in 
violating the laws of Masonry, or of so- 
ciety in general. To forgive is divine. If 
in God we live and move and have our 
being,” we certainly partake of the divine 
nature. God punishes the guilty; shall 
we do less? No “make-believe” ean do- 
ceive the Almighty. God forgives only 
those who sincerely repent and are washed 
elean; shall we do more?— Missouri Free - 
mason. 

The letter “f, -» 

The Grand Orator of Rhode Island 

says: 

When I became a Mason, forty-eight 
years ago, the first sign that engaged 
my eye was the letter / have never 
list the impression of it from that hour to 
thts. Its great character and teachings 
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are based on that truth, God is; and be- 
cause of Him, Masonry exists among men. 
If the real truth were not ours; if our 
life were based on theory and human 
philosophy; if no high purpose, no great 
underlying principle lay at the foundation 
of our Order, it would indeed have been 
like Jonah’s gourd— it would have begun 
in a day and perished in a day. 

"The iron hand of time sounds the 
knell of departing years, and points as 
phantom pictures the shifting scenes of 
life. Death is so common, so awful, so 
august, in grandeur and display, as to 
daze us and fill us with wonder and 
amazement, and ofttimes the gliding mo- 
ments, full of sable sadness, leave us as 
‘those that dream/ and when we awake 
we are surprised that we still live while 
so many of our comrades, whose cheeks 
were but yesterday flushed with good 
health, have now fallen in decay at our 
side. And it is true that we. too, must 
die? Yea, verily, verily; the houses that 
now hold our immortal spirits are but 
tenements of elay almost ready for the 
crumbling and decay. Life is but a stage 
— the curtain rises — flowers bloom — 
birds sing in sweetest melody — the air is 
redolent of ineense of noblest love — we 
enter the scene with high hopes and buoy- 
ant prospects — our castles in the air are 
builded, and bve and bye we go up and 
live in them. We play our part — we bide 
our time — the scene ends — the eurtain 
falls. The world passoth away; only he 
that doeth the will of God abideth for- 
ever. Ah, brethren, he only lives who 
lives nobly, truly, grandly and unselfishly. 
Such were not born to die, and such, J w . 
us hope, were our beloved brethren, wno 
within another brief year have slipped out 
from us beyond our hand grasp, our beck 
and call, our sympathies and our help. 
Impotent and alone we stand in the pres- 
ence of the Great Enemy, Death. God 
help us to reflect. Oh, Thou Great Archi- 


tect of the Universe, so teach us to num- 
ber our days, that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom.” 

Symbolism of the Masonio Apron. 

On the symbolism of the Masonic 
apron, Bro. J. M. Taylor says; 

“ The best way for any Mason to wear 
his apron is to keep it pure and unspotted ; 
and as he wears it, to study its symbolism 
and try to understand what it means. 
Why it is turned down, and why it is 
turned up, we are told; but underneath 
there is more than you get in the lan- 
guage. Masonry just shadows forth great 
truths; and in order to understand Ma- 
sonry a man must be intelligent. 

“The badge of a Mason is formed by 
a combination of these two geometrical 
figures. 

“ The Entered Apprentice is a novice — 
one just entering on the pursuit of light 
and knowledge. 

“ The attributes of Deity are held up 
before his vision as a guide pointing out 
the direction to travel in the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

“The two coincident lines representing 
omnipresence and air, also represent the 
coincident boundary line between the ter- 
restrial and the celestial concepts. The 
Apprentice should always wear his badge 
with the triangle turned up, the apex 
pointing upward, as a most significant 
symbol. 

“The Fellow-craft has made some 
progress in the study of science. His mind 
is expanded from the earthly upward to- 
ward the heavenly; consequently, there is 
a reflex action, the heavenly bends down 

meet the upward psvehie current, and 
the two blend together. Hence the true 
badge of a Fellow-craft is a combination 
of the square and the triangle. 

“ The Master is an adept in knowledge. 
He has spent his life in the most careful 
study of both earthly and heavenly oon- 
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cepta. The ignorance of his apprentice 
period has passed into the partial know), 
edge of the Fellow-craft. His intellect 
has expanded upward toward his God; 
and while the attributes of Deity descend 
to his earthly abode, his mind ascends to- 
ward his future hearenly home. All blend 
together and form one complete whole; 
therefore, the badge of a Master should be 
in form." 

It seems to us that Brother Taylor did 
not qnite complete his demonstration. In 
the reason assigned for the tncking up of 
the corner of the Master's apron we would 
interline thus: In the mind of a Master 
the knowledge of God has permeated to its 
depths, and so the lower eorner of the per- 
fect sqnare which symbolizes the due ad- 
mixture of the material elements in the 
earthly life of the Mason conies to present 
a second triangle— God in man— the Di- 
vine breath developed so as to be appar- 
ent And this symbol is not separated 
from the proper symbol of the Divine, the 
flap of the apron, but is mingled with it— 
while subordinate to it and partially hid- 
den by it, mastered, shadowed by it. 

It is to be noted, also, that the flap of 
the apron stands for science, its lines pre- 
senting the celebrated proposition of 
Euelid. Here, then, we have a symbol 
that represents at once God and Science, 
identifying knowledge with God— the 
greatest of achievements, the acme of 
knowledge is to know God.— liro. Herman 
C. Duncan, in Masonic Constellation . 

Masonry Should not Interfere with a 
Man’s Business. 

No man should allow Masonry to in- 
terfere with his business.” aptly says the 
Missouri Freemason, “unless his business 
is well established, or in so prosperous a 
condition that he can well afford to spend 
a few hours, or days now and then, in the 
interests of those not so fortunate as him- 
self.” 


All business men need more or less rae- 
reation, and as doing good to your fellow- 
man ought to fnrnish a delightful sort of 
recreation, it follows that the busine ss 
man ought to spend a reasonable portion 
of his time in furthering the interests of 
something outside the lines of his regular 
vocation. 

It is nonsense to say that you have no 
time to devote to the welfare of others 
because your time is fully occupied in 
the work of amasekj a fortune, or even 
m the accumulation of a greater amount 
of this world’s goods than is absolutely 
necessary to insure yon against fnture 
want. You may have a right, under busi- 
ness rules, to strive to lay up sufficient 
store to enable you to live extravagantly 
dm-ing your natural life, but if you do, you 
will certainly violate a rule coming from 
a higher source than the business world. 

Masonry teaches us that eight hours of 
each day is sufficient time to spend in the 
pursuit of that whieh is commonly called 
a living, and in this ease Masoniv is right. 
Like all other teachings of Masonry, how- 
ever, this is not of the hard and fast 
order, as it would be practically impossi- 
ble to lay down rules for the government 
of an institution which does not recognize 
force as a factor in its constitution. 

Force in Masonry is looked upon as 
brutality, and the only place in the Craft 
where brutality is allowable is where it 
is necessary to use it as a means of pro- 
tection against oppression. To ask more 
of a human being is to ask him to be 
more than human, which is more than 
genuine Masonry has ever yet asked of a 
living soul. 

Masonry does not ask impossible 
things of any one, but it does ask you 
and me and every other intelligent being 
to forget self occasionally, at least, and 
devote a little time to the interests of 
common humanity.— Masonic Sun. 
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Tht Trie Spirit 


M The spirit of Freemasonry has dwelt 
among all men in all climes, and in all 
ages. IU outward manifestations, its 
structural form, and some of its cere- 
monies have reflected the changeful growth 
of the human family, but its spirit is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and *ver. 
Spirit is eternal and changeless. Forma 
are mutable and variable. Rites and cere- 
monies are but employed to express ideas. 
In ancient times wise and upright men 
sought to find out and worship the one 
God, the one Spiritual Power; Job was 
not the only prominent figure of antiquity 
who was asked : ‘Canst thou by searching 
find out God?’ Ix»t us not be too much 
concerned about material things. The 
precise date when any particular password 
was used, whether the signs used by the 
builders of Solomon’s Temple were 
brought to Jerusalem by the Phoenicians 
or the Tyrians, whether the rites we prac- 
tice are identical with those by which 
Plutarch or Pythagoras was initiated, or 
whether the symbolism by which we teach 
the doctrine of the resurrection originated 
in the Hebrew mysteries, or was imported 
by the Jews from Egypt into Palestine. 
These may be of importance from their 
historical significance, but it is with the 
inner life of man that Masonry is mostly 
concerned. We, in these days of greatest 
enlightenment, whose search for the In- 
finite One is aided by the light of the 
Holy Bible, in addition to that which 
emanates from the book of nature, and 
that which burns within the human 
breast; we to whom rites and ceremonies 
are merely additional object lessons rather 
than original and primary instruction; 
we, who dwell in the full blaze of the 
light of the twentieth century, should 
never confound the form with the sub- 
stance, should never mistake rites and 
ceremonies for the spirit itself, should not 
live so closely to the shadow as to escape 
Vol. v— 34 
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the reality, nor be so devoted to that which 
may change as to forget the unchangeable 
•pint Each one of ua may well conduct 
every rite and ceremony in the spirit of 
the hymnal prayer : 

“‘O Hum that change* not, 

Abide with me.” 

— Bro. R. U. Myers, Manitoba . 

Profanity Among Masom. 

It has always seemed to me very strange 
that men who claim to be Masons — u good 
men and true” — should interlard their 
conversation with profanity. 1 do not un- 
derstand how a Mason who holds his honor 
sacred can allow his lips to profane the 
name of Almighty God. In every degree 
of Masonry the name of the Supreme Be- 
ing is held most sacred. The brother who 
profanes that name must acknowledge that 
his first words in the Masonic lodge were 
spoken falsely, or, that his continued pro- 
fanity belies his most sacred declaration. 
When Peter denied his Master the Jewish 
maiden said to him: “Thy speech be- 
trayeth thoe!” To the Mason who takes 
the name of God in vain, I must say: 
“ Thy speech, my brother, also betray <?th 
thee.’ , — Bro . Edmund C . Atkinson, P. 0 . 
M., California. 

Good Advice. 

Banish intemperance. It is the curse 
that has brought sorrow upon countless 
thousands. There is no room in Masonry 
for him who brings discredit upon him- 
self, his brethren and the Order. Warn 
him, admonish him, deal gently and char- 
itably with him; but if he persists in his 
evil course, then vindicate the honor of 
Masonry by dealing with him as our law 
requires. 

Cut off the profane blasphemer. The 
sons of light must not take in vain the 
name of God. Those who have seen u that 
hieroglyphic bright that none but craft*- 
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raen em most bow in homble rever- 
ence before the symbol of Deity. Foul 
speech, profane utterance, must not pass 
the lips of any Mason. — Bro , if ax Meyer- 
hardt , Georgia. 

A Defender of the Truth. 

In this era, marked by materialism 
and commercialism, when it would seem 
that efforts are being made to swerve 
man from his allegiance to the 44 First 
Oreat Cause ” making him a creature of 
circumstance, by clouding with doubt 
those mental processes which alone dis- 
tinguish him from the animal, it is grati- 
fying to behold Freemasonry, as a de- 
fender of the truth, confronting the 
sophistries of rationalism with the record 
of her centuries of humanitarian effort 
based upon that 44 Great Light " which she 
places on her every altar and which she 
tells the neophyte, in unmistakable terms, 
is to be : 44 The rule and guide of his faith 
and practice.” — Bro. Robert R. Reid, 
Louisiana. 

The Truth. 

Brethren, these stirring times demand 
great deeds, not empty words. We stand 
upon the mountain-tops, in sight of all 
the world. The bugle-call of duty sum- 
mons us. Let us hearken to its thrilling 
pound. Let cowards shirk. Masonry de- 
mands heroes. Let ns choose this day 
whom we will serve. Let us press onward 
without fear. The Ood of Hosts is with 
us. Victory will perch upon our banners, 
for our cause is the cause of humanity. 
Though we find 

*' Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 
on the throne. 

Yet the scaffold swtiys the fbture, and behind 
the dfm unknown, 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping 
watch above His own.” 

— Bro . Max Msyerkardt , Georgia. 


XMiificnt Hasten a Drawback. 

We are much gratified to know that 
the Masonic bodies of Indiana are look- 
ing more closely to their financial affairs 
than many of them have done heretofore, 
and arc requiring members to pay their 
dues as provided by their by-laws. There 
has been generally too much laxity in this 
regard, and many lodges have been in a 
weak, sickly condition in consequence of 
it, and a number of charters have been 
arrest* 1 from time to time for non-pay- 
ment of Grand Lodge dues. Delinquent 
members are a great drawback to a lodge, 
and when a large portion of the member- 
ship is permitted to get in that condition 
and remain so, a lodge cannot hope to 
prosper. If a lodge will not collect its 
dues, the best place for its charter is in 
the archives of the Grand Lodge. — Ma- 
sonic Advocate. 

A Worthy Example. 

The first money I earned after leaving 
the army I invested in the first three 
degrees of Freemasonry, and I never made 
an investment from which I got as rich 
returns as the money spent in this Order 
— rich in the friendships it has brought 
me, and rich in the delightful evenings I 
have spent in its lodge rooms. The Ma- 
sonic fraternity has always stood for the 
best standard of citizenship and the high- 
est standard of morality. It is and always 
has been the handmaid of religion, and 
no man on earth, whatever his life may 
have been, can ever say that he was taught 
anything but good morals in a Masonio 
lodge. The organization is immortal on 
earth, and the unborn child of ten thou- 
sand years vet to come will, as we have 
done, direct his footsteps under the great 
archwsy of Masonry. — Bro. Edward A . 
Blodgett. 

True Charity. 

The late Sir Knight ,T. K. Wheeler, of 
Connecticut, rightly said r H Charity , like 
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Jacob i ladder , plant $ its foot upon the 
earth, in the nreat heart of humanity, and 
its top reaches into the beyond, the eoul 
of the divine." Such charity id more 
than almsgiving It is the approving, 
cheering, comforting word; the aiding, 
assisting, relieving hand; the commend- 
ing! upholding and shielding phrase, and 
the merciful tempering of justice. It is 
the protecting of the innocent and 
worthy; the reclaiming of the erring and 
•inful; the sheltering, feeding and cloth- 
ing of the destitute ; the comforting of the 
desponding, the mourning and the sor- 
rowing, and the loving others as the 
Master loves us. It is from the heart, 
goes to the heart, and reaches into the 
Temple of Life ii« Paradise, where " a 
pure river of water of life , clear as crys- 
tal, proceeds out of the throne of Ood 
and the Lamb I* where the tree of life 
bears twelve manner of fruits and yields 
its fruits every month, and where there is 
no “need of candle , neither light of the 
sun, for the Lord Ood giveth the light .* 

A Bulwark for Law. 

I firmly believe our noble fraternity 
will always be a strong bulwark for law- 
ful authority and strict obedience to the 
laws of the land, and a great, leaven to 
teach all men the true principles of 
brotherly love, relief and truth, and that 
toleration, mutual concessions, an earnest 
determination to be just, a proper con- 
ception of man's duty to man will bring 
all classes of workers and citizens of the 
State and Nation more close) v together 
in the bonds of friendship and fraternity, 
with a full realization of how much we 
are dependent upon each other for our 
well-being, as well as upon the Great 
Creator for His manifold blessings. — 
Bro. Marshall II. Dein, Colorado. 

Worshipful as a Title, 

Originally the words “ to worship ” 
meant to pay that honor and reverence 


which is due to one who U worthy. Thus, 
where our authorised version translates 
Matthew xix : 19, u Hotter thy father and 
thy mother.'" Wyeliffe <tays, ** Worship 
thi fadir and thi madir.” And in the 
marriage service of the Episcopal Church 
the expression is still retained, “ with my 
body I thee worship ” that is, honor am! 
reverence thee. Hence the still common 
use in England of the words worshipful 
and right worshipful as titles of honor ap- 
plied to municipal and judicial officers. 
Thus the mayors of small towns and jus- 
tices of the pence are styled “ Worship- 
ful,” while the mayors of large cities, as 
London, are called “ Right Worshipful.” 
The usage was adopted and retained in 
Masonry. The word worship, or it^ deri- 
vations. is not met with in an , >f the old 
maun scrip* % In tV-* manner of consti- 
tuting a 1< r e. adopted in 17*2, and pub- 
lished by Ai lerson in 17?.*h the word 
“worship” h applied ns u title to the 
Grand Master. I 11 the seventeenth cen- 
tury the guilds of London began to call 
themselves "worshipful” as “The Wor- 
shipful Company of Grocers ” etc., and it 
is likely that the lodges, at the revival, 
and perhaps a few years before, adopted 
the same style. — Bro, Albert 0 . Mackey. 

The Automatic Muster. 

The Orient hits the nail on the head in 
the following words : 

“ It is said that one of the potent causes 
of the large army of non-affiliates is the 
manner of conferring degrees by incom- 
petent Masters. We are inclined to be- 
lieve this is tme. Many men are actu- 
ated in taking the first step in Masonry 
by a sincere desire to know and expe- 
rience its truth. Their preconceived ideas 
of the Fraternity are lofty and ennobling. 
The intellectual side of their nature hs= 
been quickened; their moral conception 
has been heightened. They enter the 
lodge and are received (?) How their 
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drum is suddenly dispelled. What a rude 
awakening. An incompetent, illiterate 
automaton sits parrot-liice in the East 
and grind* out words of which he haa 
but a faint conception. The candidate is 
raised, and by what has seemed a mean- 
ingless twaddle The T dotter and the 
V erosser has mumbled a beautiful, in- 
tellectual and moral ceremony into a 
farce. One more non-affiliate has been 
made.” 

Fftblio Installation*. 

The practice of installing the officers 
of a Masonic lodge in public or in the 
presence of the profane should be dis- 
continued. No good comes from the prac- 
tice. Masonry needs no advertising. The 
ceremonies of the institution should be 
held sacred from the gaze of the idle and 
curions. No reason whatever can be ad- 
vanced for public installations. If it be 
to satisfy ambition, it is vanity, and hence 
un-Masonic. If it be to lead the diffident 
to join our ranks, it is altogether wrong. 
Freemasonry invites none. Let them 
come, if they so desire, provided they are 
worthy and well qualified. But hold out 
no inducements whatever. 

All the ceremonies of Freemasonry 
shonld be confined within the sacred 
limits of the lodge, except the burial of 
the dead. — Pacific Mason. 

Masonic Literature. 

A few days ago I listened to three 
Past Grand Masters of Iowa discuss the 
limitations of Masonic literature. “The 
range is necessarily narrow/’ said one, 
and a Masonic collection should in cl ude 
only such boohs, pamphlets or other pub • 
lications as are devoted to the Fraternity 
its history, symbolism .ceremonial usages 
or the record of Us workings” “ And 
yet,” responded his fellow, “this litera- 
ture, to be comprehensive, should include 
all collateral subjects. I believe the Mu- 


aonic student must be acquainted with all 
the cults and faiths of the past, must have 
knowledge of the great philosophical sys- 
tems, must be read in social customs and 
usages, and understand historical develop- 
ment. All these things are to be con- 
sidered and included in a Masonic curri- 
culum/’ “ And I would go still further,” 
interposed the third distinguished brother. 

Masonry, as I understand it, lays claim 
to embrace all truth. It is not limited to 
wliat is specified in its ritual or even that 
which is remotely hinted at in its exten- 
sive symbolism. As it has borrowed and 
preserved truths from all the religions 
and philosophies of the past, and has 
shared in many soeial and political 
changes, all these must be closely studied 
to understand the course of development. 
And as Masonry also professes a broad 
receptivity, and its best thought is ever 
in the formative stage, therefore all the 
arts and sciences are within its scope. 
He is the best informed as a Mason who 
is most thoroughly versed in the ever- 
widening knowledge of the time.” 
Which, think you, my brother, had the 
best of the discussion? — Bro. Joseph E . 
Morcombe. 

French Freemasonry. 

The history of Freemasonry in France 
and England affords a curious contrast. 
The foundation of the present organiza- 
tion was laid in London in 1717 and in 
all essential respects it has undergone no 
fundamental change. For more than a 
century it has been directly connected with 
royalty, its honors and dignities nre still 
attractive to the nobility, it is loyal, con- 
servative, non-political and non-demo- 
cratic. In France it is directly opposite. 
The Order introduced from England in 
1721 has waxed and waned with every 
dynastic upheaval, has been rent asunder 
by schisms, by conflicting claims of sei- 
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ence and religion, and ha* now become a 
purely political, anti-clerical, idea-wor- 
shipping, democratic organization. 

English Masonry possesses more than 
3,400 Lodges, with hundreds of thousands 
of adherents, while French Freemasons 
will not exceed 30,000. The French 
lodges have little money and but little 
is spent in conviviality, bnt, as a political 
force, Freemasonry in France is becoming 
a noteworthy feature in French history. 
The Order reached its zenith under Na- 
poleon the First, and was compelled to 
accept a Grand Master at the hands of 
his nephew and its ceremonies were sub- 
ject to police interference. To-day no 
Government official dare lift a finger 
against it. 

There are fonr governing bodies in 
France, the Grand College of Rites, the 
Grand Orient, the Supreme Council of 
the Scottish Rite and the Grand Lodge 
of France. These bodies may be placed 
in two divisions, viz.: The Grand Col- 
lege of Rites and the Grand Orient, repre- 
senting French Freemasonry pure and 
simple, and the Supreme Council and the 
Grand Lodge, which deal with Scotch or 
blue Masonry, having many points of re- 
semlbance with English Masonry. In the 
one group the Grand College of Rites and 
in the other the Supreme Council alone 
confer all degrees above the third, while 
the first and third are controlled by the 
Grand Orient and the Grand Lodge.— 
Z?ro. Frank K. J. Dunstan. 

Caution on Vonching. 

A vouch men t as practiced is certainly 
a loose way of admitting visitors within 
the tiled precincts of a lodge. For in- 
stance, the Tiler announces “a numl>er 
of brethren properly vouched for” with- 
ont naming them. Such an announce- 


ment is all right where he knows them 
all to be members in good standing of 
the lodge, bnt where they are not, although 
they may have visited before, their names 
should be announced as vouched for by 
him, so that the right of objection vested 
in every member can be interposed, if de- 
sired, also to enable the W. M. to exclude 
any visitor under , power vested in him 
under his charge of office. Avouehment 
is all right where a brother or the Tyler 
knows beyond question that a visitor is in 
good standing and lawfully entitled to 
visit, otherwise not. The fact that a mem- 
ber may have sat in a lodge with a visitor 
years before is no sign that he has re- 
mained in good standing, for during the 
intervening time he may have been sus- 
pended or expelled. The expulsion of the 
members of the three lodges that tried to 
secede from the Grand Lodge of Ohio is 
an exemplification of this, and the arrest 
of a charter is another. As the Grand 
Master well says, committees, as well as 
the Masters of lodges, can not be too care- 
ful regarding admission of visitors. It 
should be a standing rule of every lodge 
that its members refer all men claiming 
to be Masons to the Master of the lodge, 
who should have a standing committee of 
members not easily deceived by smooth 
members of the gabfest. Where and when 
will a Grand Master arise to the impor- 
tance of moving in the matter of trying 
to secure concerted action of all Grand 
Masters and Grand Lodges in providing 
a uniform card or documentary evidence 
of good standing, and thus pass bis name 
down to the fraternity through future 
Protection against Masonic frauds 
of all shades demands concerted action in 
that direction. — Bro. W. L. KuykenJnll 
Wyoming . 
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The GftTeL 

Perhaps no Masonic appliance or sym- 
bol is possessed of sneh absorbing interest 
to the craft as the Master’s mallet, or 
gavel. Its name is derived from its 
thape, which is that of a gable or gavel 
end of a house. It comes from the Ger- 
man geibel or gipfel, gable or peak. Mac- 
key says that its true force is that of the 
stone mason’s hammer, having a cutting 
edge, that it may be used to break off the 
comers of rough stones. No Masonic em- 
blem ean lay elaim to an antiquity so re- 
mote. So early as the year 1492 its use 
as a Masonic symbol was clearly recog- 
nized. It was also used as a religious 
symbol in the Middle Ages, and as a 
means to establish proprietary right over 
land and water. This was done by throw- 
ing the mallet at full swing, and all 
ground traversed was thereby acknowl- 
edged as being the possession of the 
thrower. 

In very early stages the mallet was used 
as a signal by whieh Gothie courts were 
convened. When the judge ordered the 
tribunal to assemble, a mallet was carried 
around, and the people, seeing the em- 
blem of judicial authority, instantly re- 
paired to the appointed place. Grimm 
says that the hammer stroke with whieh 
the auctioneer concludes a sale is derived 
from this custom. In northern myth- 


°l°gy> Thor, the strongest of the Norse 
gods, was always represented with a mal- 
let, called Mioner, whieh possessed most 
wonderful properties and virtues. When 
belted with the meginjardir, or girdle of 
prowess, and armed with his hammer, the 
god was irresistible. 

It will thus be seen that, as an emblem 
of authority, the mallet has been handed 
down through snccessive ages to our own 
day, and when, in the hands of the Mas- 
ter of a Masonic lodge, it sounds the de- 
cision of any question, the blow is merely 
the re-echo of a power whieh has been cur- 
rent for centuries. At the installation of 
the Master of a lodge, he is presented with 
this implement of labor, and informed 
that it is an emblem of power and the out- 
ward symbol of his authority over the 
lodge and of the tenure by which he holds 
his office. Without it he is impotent to 
rule and govern the assembled brethren. 
When it is wielded with skill, the Freema- 
son within hearing of its knock at once 
bows with alacrity to the emblem of 
might. The lodge is convened bv its Mow, 
which signifies that the Master has as- 
sumed the duties of his office and ealls to 
order and submission. And as when 
Thor lost his mallet a portion of his di- 
vine strength was gone, so when the Mas- 
ter lays his gavel aside his authority is at 
an end. 


A CHOICE SELECTION OF MASONIC POETRY 


BY BROTHERS BO BERT MORRIS, ALBERT PIKE, CHAR. F. FORSUAW, LX. D., REV. J. 
OEOROE GIBSON, ROBERT BURNS, RUDYARD KIPLING, AND OTHERS. 


The Level and the Squire. 

Bro. Robert Morris , Masonic POet-LauremU . 

The foliowln# U the original form In which the pom 
wm written. It* history, often told, la ttmpto eaouKnTand 
hm non* of the element* of romance. In August, 185#. 
•* Um MUhor wm walking bom* from a neighbor * 
through tb# wit 17 afternoon, be *at upon a felien tree, 
and upon the back of a letter dashed off. under a mo- 
mentary Impulse and in stenographic characters, the Hoes 
upon inis page. Eighteen ream since. Brother George 
Oliver, D. JD.tha Masonic historian, mid of the poem: 
* Brother Morris has composed many fetrewl, sloquent 
Ppetle composition#— aoma that will not dto- 
but in The Uret and the Square ’ he has brosth#4 out a 
depth of feeling, fervency and pathos, wlih brilliancy and 
.°f.i*!i* u *** * nd due faith la the Im- 

beyond the g rare/’— Arriioa’s Nora, Irocem- 

her, ism. 


Wi MEET I? POE TI1E Level, AMO WE PAST UPOM 
THE SqCAEE,— 

What word# of precious meaning those word* Ma- 
sonic are f 

Come, iet hr contemplate them; they ate worthy 
of a thought, — 

With the highest and the lowest tod the rarest 
they are fraught. 

We meet upon the level, though from every station 
come — 

The king from out hi* palace and the poor man 
from hia home ; 

For the one must leave hi* diadem without the 
Muon's door. 

And the oilier find* his true respect upon ihe 
checkered floor. 


We part upon the square, for the world must have 
its due; 

We mingle with its multitude, a cold, unfriendly 
crew; 

But the influence of our gathering* In memory i* 
green. 

And we long, upon the level, to renew the happy 
scene. 


There? t a world where all are equal— w# are 
hurrying toward it fast, — 

Wa shall meet upon the level there when the gates 
of death are past ; 

We shall stand before ihe Orient, and our Master 
will be there, 

To try the block* we ofler by Ilis own unerring 
square. 

We shall meet upon the level there, but never 
thence depart ; 

There's a Mansion, — *tis all ready for each sealou*, 
faithful heart, 

Thera's a Mansion and a welcome, and a multitude 
is there, 

Who hare met upon the level and been tried upon 
the square. 


Let us meet upon the level, then, while laboring 
patient here, — 

Let u* meet and let us labor, though the labor 
seems severe. 

Already in the Western skv the signs bid os pre- 
pare 

To gather up our working tools and port upon the 
square. 

Hauda 'round, ve faithful Gbiblimites, the bright, 
fraternal chain ; 

We part upon the square below to meet in Heaven 
again. 

Oh, wlwt words of precious meaning those words 
Masonic are, — 

We meet urosr the Level, amd we part cfom 
THE 6qt?A*El 


live Or! 0 Masonry On! 

“Bay not, say noi, that Mason r waning in ita 
power, 

Supplanted by the secret awarra* which multiply 
each hour. 

It hath no rivalry with these; it seeks noi, but is 
sought: 

Relief a tenet, not an end, sole object of its thought. 

Their single aim* are incident* within it* vast 
purview, 

Which aweeps the starry universe and canopy of 
blue, 

Which traverses the lines of earth, the flaming 
■un its guide. 

With sleepless vigil seeketh truth where'er it may 

It sees the Hand Omnipotent which traced the 
Great Design, 

And bows in adoration ere it graspeth square and 
line— 

Live on I O Masonry, live on ! ” 

"Lire on I O Masonry, live on I Thy work hath 
scarce begun ; 

Lire on I nor end, if end there be, till earth's Iasi 
setting aun. 

Live on I thy work In ages past hath but prepared 
the way ; 

For every truili thy symbols teach there's pressing 
need to dsy. 

In cultured or unlettered age humanity's the same, 

And ever more the passion* rage whose furies thou 
wouhlst tame; 

Would but the nations heed thy Plumb— war's 
carnage soon would end, 

Thy Level rivalries subdue, thy Square to virtu* 
tend, 

Thy Trowel spread that true cement which doth all 
hearts unlie, 

And darkness comprehend and glow with thv im- 
mortal Light — 

Live on ! O Masonry, live on I 
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"Lira on I O Maaoniy, lit* on I Thy * O ’ Confer 
blast!, 

To penetrate the mists of doubt, and bnftnvtrd 
turn oar gase, 

To sot our hearts aflame with seal where’er our 
tasks mi y lie, 

Within the quarry** gloomy depth, or on the tunet 
high. 

Or, mingling with tha outer world, amid its noisy 
din, 

Ne’er, ne'er mar we forget without, the Imsoos 
taught wlinln. 

Reflected seer may they be in upright lire* and 
pure, 

For on foundation such as this shall Masonry en- 
dure, 

Till merged in tlrase Intenser rays that mark the 
Perfect Day, 

Its Messed Light, while earth revolves, shall never 
fade awey — 

Lire on ! O Masonry, lire on 1 ” 


The Muon’s Holy House. 

Brother Albert Pike, 33°. 

We hare a hole house to huild, 

A temple splendid and divine. 

To be with glorious memories filled ; 

Of right and truth to be the shrine. 
How shell we build it, strong and fair, 
This holy house of praise and prayer, 
Firm set and solid, grandly great? 
How shall we all its rooms prepare 
For use, for ornament, for State ? 

Our God hath given the wood and stone, 
And we must fashion them aright, 
Like those who toiled on Lebanon, 
Making the labor their delight ; 

This house, this place, this God's home, 
This temple with a holy dome, 

Must in all proportions fit. 

That heavenly messengers may come, 

To dwell with those who meet in it. 

Build squarely up the stately walls. 

The two symbolic columns raise ; 

But let the lofty courts ami halls 
With all their golden glories blase— 
There in the Kadosli-Kadoshim, 

Between the broad winged cherubim, 
Where the Shekinah once abode, 

The heart shall raise its daily hymn 
Of gratitude and love to God. 


The Freemason’s Creed. 

To look, in the light of reason, to the gracioua Be- 
ing above 

As the infinite source of wisdom, and the source of 
infinite love. 

To follow in full submission wherever His will may 
load. 

Huch I* the Mason’s mirnlon, and such is the Ma- 
son’* creed. 


To trust In His infinite justice, in the light of His 
word, which aaitli : 

“Ism thy Father In heaven,”— such is the Mason’s 
faith. 

That the spirit of love may guide him, wherever 
his feet may fare. 

Such is the Mason’s wish and hope, and such is his 
constant prayer. 

And this ia the Mason’a duty— always to live, and 

move 

On the plains of the Square and Level, under the 
law of love. 

Love which forgives, nor remembers the faults of a 
hrother man ; 

Nor fanneth the dying embers of hate Into life 
•giiu; 

Which holds np the hands of the helpless, carries 
relief to the poor. 

And greets with a hearty welcome the stranger 
within Its door*, 

Which rescues a fallen brother from the gutters of 
grim despair, 

And smoothes from the brow of sorrow the wrinkles 
of doubt and care. — Anon. 

The Temple of Masonry. 

Bro. W. Snaring, London , England. 

Lo, where yon structure rears Its ample dome I 
Tis light’s abode, ’tia Masonry’s high home ; 
flee where Its walls, hy love cemented, rise, 

Till their hright turrets pierce the brighter 
skies; 

From where the East pour* forth the mddy ray, 

To where the West receives its fading ray ; 

From the mild 8onth to where the gelid North 
Marshals its storms and sendi them hurling 
forth. 

In form symmetrical the pile extends, 

Nor with earth’s center nor earth’s concave ends, 
Three pillars high their polished fabrics rear, 

And with united force the structure bear. 

This Wisdom called, that Strength, that Beauty 
named, 

Emblems of those whose hands the Temple framed 
Of work mosaic wrought with matchless skill— 
The pavement formed, designed the mind to fill 
With truthful images of man’s estate. 

To curb proud scorn and suffering truth elate. 

A biasing sun in liquid axure glows, 

And o’er the starry roof its lustre throws ; 

While all around bright hieroglyphics gleam 
Lika Heaven’s jewel* in a slumbering stream. 
Between the pavement and the starry spheres, 

Of many steps a rising way appear* ; 

Plea* ng the path to him hy faith inspired, 

By hope sustained, by charity attired. 

But eflbrt impotent and labor vain 

To him who strives with camnl steps to gain ; 

From out the Temple, flashing with light’s 
beams, 

Three rieers gush, then mix their crystal streams ; 
Still ss they roll, their limpid waves expand, 

Bless every shore and eladdcn every land, 

With the full tide of swet t fraternal low, 

Relief and IntfA, all hallowed from above. 


SEPTENNIAL. 

BY BROTHER FAY HEMPSTEAD, POET LAUREATE OF FREEMASONRY. 

Is it the lease of Life, and nothing more. 

When the years have come to the triple score? 

Is it only the close of a Winter’s day, 

Where the sunshine fades in the West away? 
i«rt* ° n ^ **P °f the mountain crest. 

Where the lingering rays of the sunlight rest ; 

■And where, through the mists of the Past are seen 
The. ghosts of the joys that once have been ; 

While down in the valley, far below. 

Lie the graves of the things of Long Ago? 

Nay, nay. Not that. For he who holds 
By the simple faith that the World enfolds, 

Finds, unto Life’s last, feeblest spark, 

That the daylight far exceeds the dark; 

That the Seasons bring, as they glide away, 

More days of brightness than days of gray; 

That the Spring gives place, in its varying moods. 

To the mellowing tints of the Autumn woods; 

And stars come out in the evening air, 

Which we fail to see in the noonday glare. 

And here, as I backward turn mine eye, 

O’er the faded fhys that behind me lie, 

How like a flitting glimpse appears. 

The vista made by these sixty years ! 

Gone ; and forever. Beyond recall. 

Each deed of itself to stand or fall, 

In the eyes of Him who judgeth all. 


But yet we cling to the firmer hope, 

That each will be seen in its wider scope; 

And out of His mercy we be hailed 
With large allowance where we failed. 

As the day dies out with a golden gleam, 

And the red West glows with its parting beam, 
So would I, friends, when it comes my lot, 
Wish to depart thus calmly, and not 
As the Old Year passes, sad and slow, 
Wrapped in the shroud of the Winter's snow, 
But the rather in twilight, fair and clear, 
Where the quivering discs of the stars appear. 


This is the Poem that gained for oar distinguished brother, Fay Hempstead, the Laureacy. 

Historical.— In the year 1787, in Canongate Kilwinning Lodge No. 2, at 
Edinburgh, Scotland, M . Brother Robert Burns was coronated First Poet 
Laureate of I-reemasonry. In the year 188.4, in the Grand Lodge of New York 
at New \ork City, M. IF. Brother Bob Morris was coronated Second Poet 
ofh reemasonry, and in the year 1908, in Ravenswood Lodge No. 777, 
hehl in Meflinah Temple at Chicago, 111 ., R. \\\ Brother Fay Hempstead was 
coronated Third Poet Laureate of hreeniasonrv. 
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Masonic Exableau. 

Yoa fur the Square, bat do you litre 
That thing the Sqntrt denotes? 

It there within your in moat tool 
Thtl principle which thou Id control 
Ali deeds, end words, end thoughts? 
The Square of virtue— is It there. 

Oil i you that wear the Mason's Square? 

Yon wear the Compass; do you keep 
Within that ctrcladue, 

That's circumscribed by law divine. 
Excluding hatred, anvy, tin, 

Including all that's true ? 

The Compass— does It trace that curve? 
Inside of which no passions swerve? 


Oh i brother, nava a cars ; 

He wheat ail-seeing eye surveys 
Your inmost thoughts wide open gees. 

He knows wbat thoughts are there I 
Ob I send no light, irreverent word 
From sinful man to sinless God. 

You wear the Trowel ; do you have 
That mortar old and pure 
Made on the recipe of God, 

Recorded in His ancient Word 
Indissoluble, aura ? 

And do you spread with Master’s care 
The precious mixture here and there? 

You wear the Cross; it signifies 
The burden Jesus bore— 

Who staggering fell, and bleeding rose 
And bore ou Calvary Uia woes 
Of ali wbo’d gona before. 

The Crass! ob, let it eay ** forgive, 
Father, forgive, to all that livel” 

My brothers, If you will display 
These emblems of our Art, 

Let the great moral that they teach 
Be engraved, each for each, 

Upon your honest heart I 
So they will tell to God anil man 
Our ancient holy, perfect plan. 


The Altar. 

Bro. Chat. F Forehate , LL. I). 

Upon the Altar lies the Sacred Law, 

The Square and Compass — mystic triune i 


The Square and Compass — mystic triune great; 
Their powers, their right, no pen could oveirat 
Nor yet define their trenchant repertoire. 


The room is holy where the Altar stands. 

For God’s own word is read within that pi act. 
And Hi* own works are told with winning grace 
To men with minds that Masonry expands. 

Tis well our Craft imbues ns with the Right, 
Instilling many a blest and hallowed theme, 

And teaching, with a Wisdom all supreme, 

Our glorious Architect’s triumphant might, 
Preparing us, when fir frail huh dies, 

To meet Him 'fore His Altar In the skies. 


True Cmcr fttoat. 

Bro. Robert Morris. 

Whet is the Mason's comer-stone? 

Does tbe mysterious temple rest 
On eartbiy ground— from fist to w est ■ 
From north to south — and this alone! 

What Is the Mason’s corner-stone? 

Is it to toii for fame and pelf; 

To magnify our petty self. 

And love our friends— Hand (Ate alone t 

No, no; the Mason's corner-s t one 
A deeper, stranger, nobler bees, 

Which time and foe cannot displace— 
Is Faiti in God— end (Ate alone/ 

'Tie this which makes the mystic tie 
Loving and true, divinely good, 

A grand united brotherhood, 

Cemented 'neeth the Ail-eeeing Eye. 

Tis tliis which gives the sweetest tone 
To Masons’ melodies ; the gleam 
To loving ayes ; the brightest gem 
That sparkles In the Mason's crown. 

Ti« this which makes tbe Mason's grip 
A chain lndissolnbly strong; 

It banishes all hand, and wrong, 

And coldness from our fellowship. 

Oh. comer-stons, divine, divine 1 
Oh, faith in God 1 It booys ns up, 
And gives to darkest hours a hope. 

And makes the heart a holy shrine. 

Brothers, be this your corner-stone : 

Build every wh-b and hope on this; 

Of present joy, ot future Mias. 


Of present joy, ol future 
hi earth, in heaven — and 1 


ltd this alone! 


The Metter'i Apron. 

Brother Henry 0. Kent. 

There’s mony a badge that’s unco braw ; 

Wi* ribbon. lace and tape on; 

Let Kings an 1 Princes wear them s’, 

Gie me tbe Muster's apron 1 

The honest craftsman's apron, 

Tlia jolly Freemason’s apron, 

Be lie at bame, or roam afar, 

Before his touch fa’s bolt and bar, 

The gates of fortune fly ajar, 

'Gin lie but wears the apron 1 

For w'slth and honor, pride and power 
Are crumbling atari ea to bane on ; 
Fraternity suld rule the hour, 

And ilka worthy Mason i 
Each Free Accepted Mason, 

Each Ancient Crafted Mason. 

Then, brithere, iet a haleaoma sang 
Arise your friendly ranks alingi 
Unde wives and bnlmles blithely sing 
To the ancient badge wl* the apron string 
That is worn by the Master Mason i 
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Tk« Trot Muon. 


Dm Btaoon light 


Bro, Chms, V. FbraJUw, LL. D . 

Write him m om who Iota hw fellow-men, 

Who spook* no evil of an erring eoul ; 

But ovor strifes by action, roloo, and pen, 

To point tho wanderer to the safest goat 

Who ondefotands Mamie boa ntfo a rare, 

Who motet out praise If praise la rightly doe, 

And who retakes If straying ones should dare 
To walk the path that leads them from the true. 

Write him as one who sown no discoid seeds, 
Within whose breast there d welleth perfect peace ; 

Whose heart rebels again* Ignoble deeds; 

Whose praise tor God doth day by day Incr e ase , 

And who la lodge no earthly Masons know 
Will stand to order at the gavel's blow 1 


A Muon’s Landmarks. 

DsdicaUd to Bro. Ed . Burnham, P. 0. M. 

The first “ landmark ” of this ancient clan, 
w Implicit trust in God” (not In men.) 

This “landmark,” If rightly understood, 
Tenches “ universal brotherhood.” 

** Brotherhood,” then, the second 44 landmark.” 

“ Is light on the path i” where coce 'twas dark. 

In every clime and In every land 
These landmarks have and will ever stand. 

The third 44 landmark ” “ Immortality,” 

Spirit ever was and will ever be. 

Life does not consist of fleeting breath ; 

ThU “ landmark ” teaches, “ there is no death.” 


Bro. Rokort Moms, 

A city art upon a bill 
Cannotb* hid; 


Eifaaed to every eye. 
Over earroowdlng plat 


It will 
n and vale, 


An innue»oe aoea. 

And spread the light of pseet afer. 
Or blight the land with horrid war. 


Each Mama’s Ledge is planted so 

For high display; 

Each la a Beacon Light, to show, 
Life's weary wanderers, us th*./ go. 
The better way; 

To show, by ties of earthly love, 
How perfect U the Lodge above 1 


Be this your witling task, dear friends. 
While laboring here; 

Borrow from Him who kindly lends 
The Hbatkhly Ladder that ascend* 
The higher sphere; 

And let the world your progress see, 
Upward, by Faith, Hope, Charity. 


High Twelve. 

Bro . Benj. B. FrtncK 

List to ths stroke of ths bell— 

High Twelve I 
Sweet on the sir they swell, 

To thorn who have labored well — 

And the Warden's voice is heard. 

From the South comes the cheering word, 
“ In the quarries no longer delve.” 


God's Word— “the Great Light of Masonry” 

In Its “Truth” reveals a mystery 
“ From One,” “ in One/' “ to On* "—Can’t you 
see 

"The landmarks of the Ancient and Free?” 

Ths “Square” with its angle four and thrre, 

A “ landmark ” reveals — Could you but sec, 

Behind this Symbol — a truth is found 
That’s not exposed hy speech or sound. 

The “ Circle ” in perfect expression 
To us reveals a sublime lesson, 

The * 4 point” within its centre — Oh see 
M Ancient landmark* ” of eternity 1 


Again, *ti* the Warden’s call — 

M High Twelve 1 ” 

Lay aside gavel, hammer and maul, 
Refreshments for Craftsmen all, 

By the generous Master is riven, 

To those who have cheerfully striven 

M Like men in the quarries to delve.” 

There Is In each mortal’s life, 

High Twelve ! 

In the midst of hb earlv strife — 

With earth’s groveling luxurious rife — 

The voles of the Warden comes, 

Like the roll of a thousand drums, 

M In earth’s quarries no longer delve.” 


The "Triangle” with three equal sides 
Teaches " God within us doth ahide, 

“ All wise, all powerful, always here,” 

A “ landmark” to every Mason dear. 

You on the white square— I on the black — 

“ Three, five and seven” on the right track, 

In health or palm in the fight or the dark, 

Let ua stand oy the “ ancient landmark.” 

Though slander may traduce the fair name, 
Tliongh accused when we’re not to blame, 
Though assailed, let's ever press on — 

Faithful to trust ”as the widow’s son.” 

Rosicru-tian, 


List to the tones of the bell— 

High Twelve 1 
As if on high they fell, 

Their advert echoes swell ; 

And again the voice wa hear, 

As If from an upper sphere, 

“Hence for heavenly treasures delve.' 

There shall ring In the world of bliaa 
High Twelve 1 

When relieved from our work In this— 

If we've not lived onr lives smira — 

The Msstershsll call us there, 

Our Immortal crown to wear, 

No more In earth’s quarries to delve. 
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Karate Working Tools. 

Br*tkrr Htmard L» rms. 

Acrom ths panorama of my lift, 

WHk measured atop and eadsot auch, there ooa 
Tho cowtaat keeper of my pacing bourn 
A gauge be bolds, who** graded surface marks 
TUo daily hour* and momenta of Ufa; 

And to the fateful hoar glam pointing, warn 
How fart the aande of time ate rushing on. 

He atopa; and from hie leathern girdle taken 
Hi* randy gavel With skllfiil blow* 

Tlie rooghenad corner* from the unhewn stoae 
He break* ami fit* It for the builder's hand. 
Behold I the aproned fellow craft receives, 

Upon the Temples wall, the perfect atone. 

He In It* fitting place, with square and plumb 
And fenltlea* lerel’a aid, adjusts It true. 

And now the Master’ a eye inspect* the wort; ; 
Which being good, his approbation gains; 

And o’er the accepted atone, with trowel bright 
He spread* cement. And union makes so firm 
That of the wall the stone becomes a part 
80 mao by nature, rough as onbewn stone 
Appears; and from his character moat break 
Those superfluities of life which mar 
Hie perfect manhood. Walking by the plumb 
And acting so the aqnare of virtue true 
And rigid probity shall ever be 
The role and standard of hi* future life. 
Accepted hy The Master be aha!l fill 
Hie rightful place. It mattera not to him 
If down beneath the surface of the earth 
He Ilea and form* foundation for the reals 
Or in the dart re c a—sa of the wall ; 

Or oomer-stooe, or keystone of the arcb \ 

Or flowered chapter of Corinthian pile. 

Enough for him that In hia Masters eve 
He stand* approved. That he is worthy found 
To be a lively atone within that house 
Hot made with hands; eternal In the beaven. 


Con, Wine and Oil. 

Bro. Chat. F For thaw, LL.D. 

Corn is a symbol of resurrection, 

And wins tells all of cheerfulness and toy ; 

** Wine maketh glad the heart," dispels dejection 
And soothes the soul when worldly worn annoy. 
Oil is a symbol of prosperity, 

Bespeaking gladne**, mirth and happiness, 

Twin to the maid*— Faith, Hope and Charity, 
What other virtues so conthine to bless. 

When Gabriel’# trump awakes the sleeping dead 
May pot i, my brethren of the much-loved square, 
Arise triumphant from your earthly bed. 

That unknown happiness and joy to abars. 

So living here we will not dread iu blast, 

Knowing the summon* means ** Eternal life at last” 

Masonic Training. 


Then train your boy in Mason’s truth ; 
Lay deep the corner-stone In youth; 
Teach him to walk hi virtue's line, 

To square kis acta bp aqtuai mtutb; 
The cement of true love to spread, 

And path* of Scripture truth to trend; 
Then will the youth to manhood grow 
To boner ut and boner gen. 

Who Weald Mot be a Maaeif 

Bra. O, F. Forth aw, LL. D. 

Who would not be a Mason 
And wear the apron white? 

And feet the bonds of Friendship 
The rich amt poor unite? 

To know Masonic virtue* 

To do Masonic deeds? 

And sympathetic minister 
Unto a Brother’s need*? 

Who would not be a Mason 
And join the brethren true ? 

To see our noble teachings 
Their glorious wort pursue? 

To feel a bond Fraternal 
Is theirs where’er Uiev go? 

And to And a hearty welcome 
As they journey to and fro? 

Who would not be a Mason 
A Craftsman lust and fair 

To meet upon the Level 
And part upon the Square? 

To hear the voioe of Charity, 
Where’er oar Lodges be? 

And to know our Grips snd Pas* words 
And share In all our glee? 

Who would not be a Mason 
To labor day by day ? 

And laboring try to lessen 
The thorns upon life’s way ? 

To help to form a column, 

All perfect snd complete? 

Fit for building that great Temple 
Wherein we ho;>e to meet ? 


Opening Ode. 

Bro. R. T. Speneer. 

Come, brethren of the mystic tie, 

Let us together meet, 

And, clasping firm each brother’s band, 
Each other fondly greet. 

Around our lodge room altar stand, 

And pledge ourselves anew, 

To emulate the virtues of 
The good, the hrave, the true. 


Bro. Robert Morrit. 

Oh! Ladies, when you bend above 
The cradled offspring of your love, 

And hlesa the child whom you would tec 
A man of truth and constancy, — 

Believe there ia In Mason’* lore 
A fund of wisdom, beauty, power, 
Enriching every eoul of roan 
Who comprehends the mystic pirn. 


Be sure no selfish word or deed 
Finds place wilhip our hull ; 

But strive to do • brother’s pari, 

And help not one but all. 

Let no harsh word or unkind thought 
Profane this sacred place; 

Drive from your hrow* all fretful frowns. 
While smiles illume each face. 
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Whtt it Freemasonxyf 

Bro. Palmer H. Taylor. 


” A soldier. on the battlefield was dead 
Almost with thirst The followers of Man 
Hare little time for pity, yet on* of 
The punning gave this seeming dying m an 
Hia only cup of water and paused on. 

Yean rolled hr, and hr away from 
That sad field or strife two meet 
Now hear their converse: 

8ay, Friend, thou art the man. What man? 
The one who saw the mystic sign and 
Oare roe drink when all my comrades 
Slept in death, or else had left the field 
Because a force had driven them, and from 
That hour till now, in darkness or in light, 

Of all the faoM I have seen, thine la 
The one has held me up as with a more 
Than magic spell. Thou art the Man.” 


A Sprig of Acacia. 


Bro Rev. J. O. Gibson . 


The Right Honorable Viscount Ridley , Right 
Worshipful Grand Master of Northum- 
berland. Obit. 28th Nov., 1904. 


Death’s call to Silence calls as weli to Rest — 
The Rest that knows no waking care — 

The night that ends not in the 8ouPa despair, 
But hreakain Day Eternal — Ever Bleat 1 


For one Right Worshipful, at whose behest 
Northumbria’s Masons, eager, sought to share 
The common iot of service and of prayer — 
We mourn to>day — though what ie done is best I 


While we, bestead. Acacia sprigs may wear, 

Our Brother has hut reached the glittering crest 
W earthly mountains-— footh ilia only these. 

And right beyond mid lights and forms that please. 
Hie Master of all builders shall invest 
The Honored Brother we are called to spare. 


Freemasonry Triumphant. 

Bro. Chas. F. Forshau > , LL. D. 

Like as a rock on whom the angry sea 
_ ®**fj* # * nt l charges with vehement roar: 
Rebelling still in steadfast majestv— 

Standing erect and nohle as before. 

SV\our Art on whom ita foes would frown ; 

J* e the hattle-ciy of men 
Who knowing not its lustre and renown 
t Vf? ll f 5 r tiiwern It Masonic ken. 

11 o* 10 ( he selfish weak— 

Surviving all their paltry scof*?: and sneers, 

^ 1,1 ^ight °n darkened ones who seek 

To find It* virtue* known three thousand years, 
Unblemished yet and soaring Heavenwards still, 
For oo It smiles divine Great God’s all perfect will I 


The Mother Lodge (bile). 

Bro. Rudgari Kipling, SoUlur-Lourtate. 


We adn’t good regalia. 

An’ our Lodge was old an’ bare, 
But we knew toe ancient Landmarks, 
An’ we kep’ ’em to a hair; 

And looking on it backwards 
It often strikes me thus. 

There ain’t such things ss infidels. 
Excep’ per’aps it’a us.” 


and again — 


41 Fuii oft on Guv’ment service 
This rovin’ foot hath premsd, 

An’ bore fraternal greetin’# 

To the Lodges East and West 
Accordin’ ss commanded 
From Kohat to Singapore ; 

But I with that 1 might see them 
In my Mother Lodge once more.” 

Equality, brotherly love, the summum 
bonum of Freemason iv, finds expression 
in the refrain — 


Outside m Serjeant,” Sir 1 Salute 1 Salaam 1 
IaaiDE— “ Brother,” an’ it doesn’t do no ’arm. 

We met upou the Level and we parted on the 
Square, 

An* I was Junior Deacon in my Mother Lodge out 
there 1 


I Am Willing to Be Tried. 

Bro. Rob. Morris. 

I never have denied — 

1 am willing to be tried— 

A call for sympathy from sorrowing man—* 

My own liara griefc impel 
My heart for such to feel. 

And 1 am willing to be tried again. 

The claim is often made 
For shelter and for aid 
I never have refused, and never can. 

And though my purse is scant, 

The [>oor shall never want, 

And I era willing to be tried again. 

My brother goes astray • 

Ah 1 I know the way— 

The slippery way that turns the thoughtless man. 
I run to draw him back; 

I point the dangerous track, 

And I am willing to be tried again. 

Each night, on bended knee, 

The Alhseeing eye doth see 
My body suppliant at a throne divine; 

And there for brother’s need, 

A* for my own, I plead, 

And I am willing to be tried egaio. 



HBO. DB. OHAS. P. P0B8HAW, LETT. D„ LL.D., F. R & .,ETO. 

For many years this eminent Brother has been known as the Poet of the 
“Mystic Tie,” the uncrowned “Poet-Laureate” of British Freemasonry. Few men 
have risen to such heights in the realm of poetry and letters as has been attained 
by Brother Forshaw, whose verses are familiar and well known. All his writings 
are marked by grace and refinement of style. 

He is the author of “Masonic Musings “Masonic Poems,” “The Worship- 
ful Master,” “Pearls of Poesy/’ and “At Shakespeare’s Shrine,” “Poetical Tributes 
to Queen Victoria,” “Coronation Odes,” etc., and co-editor of “The Masonic 
Career of King Edward VII.,” and editor of “Poetical Tributes to King Edward 
VII.” In 1904 he received the distinction of being created a Welsh Bard, with the 
title of Siarl Efrog — Charles of York. He is also a lecturer of repute. 

# In 1900 he was made a life Fellow of the “Royal Society of Literature,” “The 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland,” the “Royal Historical Society,” and several 
others. Many honorary degrees, from leading universities of this country, have at 
various times been conferred upon him. Ten years ago he received the greatest 
honor of his life, being made a Freeman of the City of London, his immediate pre- 
decessor being Brother Lord Kitchener, of Khartoum. 

Brother William James Hugh an, the distinguished Masonic Historian, wrote 
an introduction to his “Masonic Poems,” in which he said: 

M I called him, some time since, our Masonic Laureate , and am pleased to confirm that 
designation.” 

“The present volume is the seventieth work that has emanated from his pen. His 
poems have gone, through newspapers and magazines, all over the world, and I am not 
aware of any Masonic Periodical that has not had some of his effusions in its columns.” 

“Dr. Forshaw is naturally proud of the fact that our beloved PROTECTOR , King 
Edward VII, when Prince of Wales, sent him a lelter— 4ts spontaneity being its charming 
feature — as to his Masonic Musings, and His Majesty has in other ways signified his appreci- 
ation of the author’s gifts.” 

Brother Forshaw is Bard to “Peebles Kilwinning Lodge,” “St. John’s Chap- 
ter,” Warrenpoint, “Saltoun Lodge,” Aberdeen, “The Lodge of Research,” 
Bombay, “Defence Lodge,” Calcutta ; and many others at home and abroad. He 
was initiated in Freemasonry at “Bolingbroke Lodge,” London, by W. Bro. Dr. P. 
H. Davis, F. R. G. S., May, 1892. He is P. S. Deacon of “Scarborough Lodge,” 
P* Prim. Sojourner of “Zetland Chapter,” E. C. and P. R. W. Dep. Master of 
“Peebles Kilwinning Lodge,” S. C. He has also been elected to Honorary Mem- 
bership of Lodges and Chapters in England, Ireland and other parts of the world. 

in the Coronation year (1902) he was appointed “The King’s Messenger,” 
King Edward VII having entrusted him with a gracious message to deliver to his 
subjects in the remote Island of St. Kilda. while Queen Alexandra requested him 
to deliver to the St. Kildans a number of beautiful photographs of the King and 
herself. To these same islanders Brother Forshaw also bore the official message of 
King Edward’s death. 

# TKs recreations are Freemasonry, reading and writing with a view to publish- 
ing, historical research, and' rambling in pursuit of antiquities. 

The following Tributary Sonnet shows in what esteem Brother Forshaw is 
held by his fellow-craftsmen and countrymen : 

I greet thee> Brother, who hast sought to Thou fill’st each court with incense-like per- 
build fume; 

A temple to the great and precious Name, And singest songs of liberty and love, 

And tried each true and well-dressed stone Which wander through lhe vault and then 

to gild assume 

And win for Masonry her well-earned fame. A sacrificial prayer to Him above. 

T greet thee, Forshaw, as thou fleetest all, 

In poesy, and a^ brother-lore like thine; 

Long may thy chisel ornament each wall. 

And line for worshippers each flower divine: 

And when the tools shall from their Master fall 
May Heaven’s glory on thy temple shine. 

— Bro . (Re i\) John George Gibson , D. D LL.D., F.R.S.L. 





brother Dr. Chas. F. Forshaw, bitt. D. bb.D. 
F.I^.S.b., Etc. 

I’ll K KNOI.ISII M.WlMi: HARD, KNOWN AS 'NIK hlKl* i>K |||K “MYSIIf TIK.” 
Author of "Masonic Minings” “Masonic Poems.” “ The Worshipful Master, 
* Pearls of Poesy,” ”At Shakespeare’s Shrine,” co-editor of “The 
Masonic Career of King Kdwurd VI I and editor of 
“Poetical Tributes to King Kdwitrd VII.’* 
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Bn. flange WuhiagtoB. 


Fifty Yean a Xuol 


W Hi* reowda not on bdin* acrolU. 
Bat In th* biuorire of nobi* rouU. 

H, Mod. Hi. n m w ng *r» before Hi* Cue, 
Who»«fc non pathway. for the human race. 
Oat such there cimt to do the work div ine. 
Who gift to earth a modern Palestine, 

A new repahlic underneath the won — 

Its Abraham we know m r ro. Washington. 


A hundred yean the tongue of Time bu told. 
In passing, eince be left ue ; yet, behold. 

In that brief day the land he brought to birth 
Has grown to be the leader of the earth ; 

Haa spread her limita from a broken chain 
Of settlements into a east domain, 


She ia hie child ; and whataoe’er she be, 

Owes grateful tribute to his memory. 

His waa the hand that gave to her the place 
To bear the torch of freedom for the race, 
"ia i was the patient, great and noble heart 
To hide hie own concern and bear his part, 

By his examples of unselfishness 
To cheer her armies in their dire distress. 


Sre. Thonat F. tWW#, D. 0. if. District #/ Co- 
lumbia. 


uiMfUl MHODIO UDlTtn STY Off Hfn 


To glean the wisdom from your lips v/e sit. 

As it becomes us, tyros, at your fe it ; 

Glad that such privileges will permit 
Our gath’ ring from your well-filled sheaf of wheat. 
Glad that we may with joy, having no feats. 

Draw from a store of half a hundred yean. 

A half a century filled with kindly deeds. 
Brotherly love, relief, justice and truth. 
Unthoughtful of your own bnt of another's needs, 
Giving the care of sge^ the ual of youth. 

In the great book where each good act appears 
Your record stands— of half a hundred years. 

The temple you have reared the world has seen. 
And its foundation-stone is level, square and true; 
The plumb shows the structure does not lean. 

But sUnds symmetrical, that all may view, 

A life most prominent among Its peers — 

A Mbon’i life of half a hundred years. 


His was the character superb, complete ; 

Great in success, but greater In defeat. 

His waa the purpose firm that wonld not bend. 
That carried her to triumph in the end. 

His was the hand that laid the scepter down 
That for the country’s good refused her crown. 


A life begun will never have an end, 

But, river-1 ike, join the eternal sea. 

There with new beauties evermore to hlend — 
From earthly caras and imperfections free, 
Your years with us are counted by the score — 
Yet will we wish you half a hundred more. 


i 


His was ths wisdom ripe in her first days 
That led the untried Mate in peaceful ways, 
Watched over her till she had stronger grown, 
And guided her till she could walk alone; 
Bequeathed her words of wisdom without price, 
His farewell, golden precepts of advice ; 

And when at last she seamed secure from harm, 
He left the chair of state and sought his farm, 
Looked o’er his country saved, his people hlest. 
And then, his labors done, lay down to rest— 
Such was our Brother Washington. 

— Anon. 


A Fallen Brother. 

Bro. C : F. Fonhatc , XX. D. 

A broken column crumbling to decay, 

Can sometimes be restored to strength and beauty ; 
And ao a Brother erring on life’s way 
May be awakened to a sense of duty. 

Forget his faults — forgive his foolish deeds, 

And still the hand of fellowship extend — 

And if he o’er and o’er ignores your pleas, 

Still o’er and o’er persuade him and befriend. 
Then haply ’round our altar’s sacred shrine 
Again he’ll labor ui the cause of truth; 

And through your aid gain such of love divine 
That age departs and leaves a listing youth* 

Thus will he cut the ignoble bonds of strife 
And like the Phasnix rise sgain to life. 


To the Secretary. 

Bro. Robert Morrit. 

Make thou the record duly,— 

Our Mason life is there ; 

Make thou the record truly. 

With close and anxious care. 

The labors on the husy stage, — 

At every Jtej . N>m age to age I 

Make th«t the record plainly,— 
How oft does error lurk. 

Herein our children ma! nly 
Will reed their fa then/ work. 

Herein will trace with joy or gloom 

Our pathway to the closing tomb. 

Mike thou the record fondly, 

Omit the cruel words ; 

The Mason spirit blindly 
A gentle shroud afford*. 

Oh, let thy record grandly prove 

Frtemaeony'e a thing of love. 

Make thou the record swiftly, — 
Time’s scythe is sweeping fast ; 

Our life, dissolving deftly, 

Will soon, ah, soon be post. 

And may a Generous Eye o’erlook 

Our record in the Heavenly Book 1 
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Adita, • HMit-w&m, Void Adits 

Br #. Robert Bumc,Jtrst Masonic FUULnuroaU. 

Pompom a on toe oeeatfoa of what bo eouestved to bo 
bio tool lint to it Jamoa Lodm, Tarboltoo, to Jana, tm 


aonta song-* collection of Jtasoole mfcrsaesa la toe most 
•tly ebmsa words — oto ri o nmniinn of to* Ml d to 
tfnol ehaiactor, and. In too Ian stanas, a ponoaai dsdlco- 
tton to Waltooa, too R. W. Manor of tbo Lodgs.” 

Adieu, n heart-warm, fond adieu, 

Dear brothers of the myotic ue 1 
Ta favored, ye enlightened few, 

Companions of my social Joy 1 
Though I to foreign lands must hie, 

Pursuing fortune's oliddery ba\— 

With molting heart and brimful eye, 

VU mind you otiU, though far awa'. 

Oft have I met your social band, 

An* spent the cheerful, festive night; 

Oft, honored with supreme command. 

Presided o’ar the sons of light; 

And hy tint hieroglyphic hright, 

Which none hut Craftsmen ever sew, 

Strong memory on my heart shell write 
Those hsppy scenes, when far awa'. 

May freedom, harmony and lova 
Unite you in the grand design, 

Beneath the Omniscient Ere above, 

The glorious Architect divine ; — 

That you may keep th' unerring line. 

Still guided hy the plummet's law, 

HU order bright completely shine, 

Shall be my prayer when far awa'. 

And you, farewell, whose merits claim 
Justly that highest badge to wear,— 

Heaven bless your honored, no hie name, 

To Masonry and Scotia dear 1 
A last request, permit me here;. 

When yearly ys sssemhie a* 

One round — I ask it with a tear, 

To him, the Bard, that's far awa\ 

The Sign of Bistre**. 

’Twite, a wild, dreary night, in cheerless December; 

'Twas a night only lit hy a meteor’s gleam; 

Twm a night, of that nignt I distinctly remember 
That my soul journeyed forth on the wings of s 
dream. 

That dream found me happy, by tried friends sur- 
rounded, 

Enjoying with rapture the comforts of wealth ; 
\# CU *L 0Ter ® 0W * n S Wiring* unbounded. 

My heart fully charged from the fountain* of 
health. 

That dream left me wretched, hy friendship for- 
saken, 

Dejected, despairing, and wrapt in dismav ; 
B 7P° Tert 7» sickness, snd ruin overtaken, 

_T° every temptation and passion a prey ; 

Devoid of an end or an aim, I then wandered 
^Oer highway and hy-way and lone wilderness; 

^ n t ® 1 arM * present and future I pondered, 
But pnda bade me tender no sign of distress. 


wine cup I instantly quaffbd at; 

And habit and time made me quaff* to azeem; 
But bested by wine; like a madman, I laughed at 
The thought of eW giving the sign ofdietresa. 
But wine sank me lower by lylng pretenses, 

11 “J niment and farrowed my foot, 

It palsied my sinews and pilfered my sensss, 

And farad me to proffer a sign of dfctram. 

1 r##i# h£ * •*•*•*» where churchmen were kneel* 

And amting thrir Saviour poor sinners to bless; 
Myclaim I presented — tha door of that chapel 
Was slammed in my free at th# sign of d&trem; 

I strolled to Ue priest, to tbe servant of Heaven, 
And sued for relief with wild eegemem ; 

P«y*d that my sins might at last bo forgiven, 
And thought he bad answered my sign of die* 
tress. 

I »t last to tbe borne of my mother, 

Believing my prayer* them would meet with sue* 
cess. 

But father snd mother and sister and hrotber 
Disowned me, snd tauntsd my sign of distress. 

I lay down to die, a stranger drew nigh me, 

A spotless white lambskin adorning his dress; 

My eye canght the emhlem, and era ha puaed by 
me 

I gave; as before, the sign of distress. 

With godlike emotion that messenger hastens 
To grasp me, and whiaper, “My hrother, I bless 
Ths hour of my life when I learned of the Masons 
To give and to answer your sign of distress." 

DH a sign of distress by a craftman be given, 

And though priceless to me is eternity’s hlisa, 

Mar my name never enter the records of Heaven 
Should I fail to acknowledge that sign of dis- 

—Anon, 


Closing Ode. 

Hail, Brother Masons, haiii 
Let friendship long prevail, 
And hind us fast ; 

May harmony snd peace 
Our hsppinesa increase, 

And friendship never cease 
While life doth last 

May wisdom be our care, 

Ana virtue from the square 
By which we live, 

That we at last may join 
That heavenly lodge suhlime, 
When we shall perfect shine 
With God shove. 

When onr isst labor's o’er, 
And scenes of life no more 
Charm our frail sight, 

Then in God's holy care 
May each protection share. 
Bliss find unending there 
In perfect light. 
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ALL OF THE FOLLOWING ARE BY BXO. DR. CHAS. F. FORSHAW, LLJ>. 
Known Throughout the World 04 the Poet of the “Mystic Tie.** 


The Initiate. 

FROM darkness onto light 1 He only knows 
Part of the truths which yet may wake his mind 
From oat its former languorous repose. 

And make him feei how truly he was hlind. 
He scarce can grasp th’ unfolded mysteries, 

Nor can he comprehend the secret ways 
Which he has still to tread, e’er he portrays 
To some apprentice their Immensities, 

In Masonry he's but a child In arms, 

And shonld be quite content to rest a while. 
Until the future all his fear disarms. 

Until he's safely crossed the last crook'd stile, 
Which leads him from the mase into the plain- 
Where all is clear like sunshine after rain. 


Light. 

NO men are Masons till Masonic Light 
Shines forth upon their awed and eager eves ; 
Until breaks forth upon their wondering sight 
The Lodge’s form, and they are bade to nse. 
And. Oh 1 The Light is welcomed by ns all — 
What poping wanderer loves the shrouded 

And soon we know that harm couid ne’er befall, 
For some true Brother led our feet aright 
This is a tender lesson to the Soul — 

A lesson fraught with all-ahsorbing good. 
Which ever points to that ne’er-darkened goal. 
To which we strive to lead the Brotherhood. 
Guide Thou our feet. Oh Architect Divine, 

By Thine own Light and Thine own Mystic Sign 1 


The Apron. 

EMBLEM of Innocence and Purity! 

We find its votaries on every side. 

Earth's greatest men have donned it oft with 
pride, 

Time-hononred badge of sweet simplicity. 

Token of Virtue and Morality — 

Long may its lessons in the heart abide. 

Its meanings grow till none the Craft deride, 
And all are filled with blessed Charity. 

Long shall its powerful mystic sway endure. 
Long shall its teachings prove a mine of wealth 
True Masons iove the "doing good by stealth," 
And also love the heart that‘s good and pure. 

May never one of Hiram’s Sons of Light 
By word or deed the Apron make less white] 

• 

The Cable Tow. 

THIS is the Mystic Tie which still nnites 
With bonds of Love those men who've felt its 
cords, 

Instilling sweet affection in our rites 
By aid of Symbols, Tokens, Grips, and Words. 
Circling the globe— this e'er increasing band 
Has snch glad power within its many thongs, 
That it enfolds the Masons of each land. 

And maketh one all kindreds an ! all tongues. 
All those who’ve seen the Light wcil know its 
strength 

And only thev can grasp its magnitude, 

Thev know It dailv adds unto Its length. 
Where’er onr Art hss Its grand hahltude. 

And they alone ean ever hope to know — 

For Light to them revealed the Cable Tow, 


Tke GtvcL 

RESPECT the Gavel, Brethren, nor forget 
That ’tls but wielded by a master-hand ; 

And well remember that ye here are met 
Under the rulership of its command. 

Our Master Is but human — he may err — 

"To err Is human— to forgive divine" 

And each true Mason is a worshipper. 

And bows when this great emblem is his shrine. 
For as the Gavel smote from off each stone 
Its rude deformities, and made serene 
All that before had most unshapely been. 

So we may take this lesson for onr own: — 

And Gavel down each harsh, ignoble deed 
That otherwise wonid rank dissension breed 


The Twenty-four Inch Qtnfe. 

LET us Divide and Measure up our Time, 

In Due Proportions on our way through life 
And so be fitted for that Holy Clime 

Which knows no stains of earth-born sin and 
strife ; 

Part of the Day in Labour we mnst spend, 

Part of the Day seek sweet refreshing Rest ; 
Part of the Day mnst fervent Prayers ascend 
To Great Jehovah in His Mansions Blest 
If with a contrite heart our pleas arise. 

If Labour here is well and wisely done. 

We gain Eternal Rest beyond the skies. 

And have for Due a crown of glory won. 

Thus to our Morals we the Gauge Apply 
And by its teachings even Death defy. 


The Level. 

WHAT does the Level demonstrate, you say? 

And quick the answer coraeth in reply 1 
It teils us that we mortals are hut clay. 

That prince and pauper, rich or poor, mnst Die. 
Death Levels all menl — On his darksome bed. 
Ail men are equal in God's Holy Sight; 

For pomp and human greatness then has fled. 

And "Dust to Dust" ali ranks and creeds unite. 
Social distinctions are — will ever be — 

Without this rule, chaos would reign supreme. 
But when the soul would from the body nee, 
jtnd cross, unfettered. Death’s relentless stream. 
Riches and power and titles cannot save — 

Ail men are claimed and Levelled hy the Grave. 


The Plumb. 

ADMONISHED by the Plnmb we walk upright. 
And hold the Scale of Justice equally ; 

It shows to us the duty-line of Right, 

Portraying strict impartiality. 

It teaches what the medium must be — 

No constant gloom and no unceasing pleasure; 

And ruled by it, Freemasons ever see 

Their joys and sorrows in an even measure. 

Straightforward conduct, fearless and erect, 
Putting away all prejudice and pride ; 

Tempering the passions, bidding us reflect, 

And choose with care who we would have f of 
guide. 

Thus by the Plumb, we children of the Dnst, 

Are tanght at all times to be True and Just 
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ALL or THE FOLLOWING AKE BY BBO. OB. CMAS. F. FOBSHAW, LLJ>. 
Known Throughout tho W ortd or iho Foot of thr “Mystic Tit“ 


Th« Trowel. 

ASmkvIM.** Kuou we adore 
Tfca precept, ’ancht by thU mow honoured tool ; 
Aad If wo minded well it* ten tie role, 

Ota haorts aad otefi would eren Heateaward, 
soar; 

In olden days our Brethren firm!/ bound 

* to ®?w Mld ,inK ♦ofttfcer by its aid; 

Until the edifice, compact aad sound. 

Was to all points aad parts completely made. 
®£r!l 0 T 7* “*• J* u *■ emblem great. 

Which firmly binds each true Masonic heart ; 
a I 2* in links that nought can part 

A Untie Tie which Craftsmen consecrate* 

To deeds which ever will their souls enshrine 
With love for the Great Architect Divine. 


Hort Ancient Thin the Golden Fleece 

RULERS of Nations in their pomp snd pride. 
Mid most triumphant grandeur have I seen, 
Decked with what art and nature conkl provide 
From all known regions of this vast terrene, 
Bnt not more stately these refulgent kings, 

Nor yet more noble or sedate than he 
Who simply clothes himself wit* Masonry 
And who, each Lodfe night, true c. otion brings. 
We are emblazoned with a righteous robe, 

An emblem and a garment that will ne’er 
Disgrace us, should we traverse all the globe; 

A garment that e'en monarch! love to wear! 
And he who dons this emblem old yet new— 
Shonld pray for Strength to keep its teachings 


Due Examination, 


A Masonic Prayer. 

WITHIN my heart, O Lord of Light, 

"• hw come to stay ; 

Fill it with glory infinite. 

And give me still the power to pray. 

Km everything within ray breast 
Sacred and safe from thoughts profane; 

O Lord, the sin confessed, 

Thy everlasting mercy deign. 

Vouchsafe, Most High, to give to me 
A Heart to live for Thee alone — 

A Heart of lssting Purity. 

A Heart, Jehovah, like Thine own. 

Unto my latest earthly hour, 

Uphold and ever succour me ; 

Grant, O Great God, Thv perfect power. 

Thy perfect power— Fidelity. 

The All-teeing Eye. 

OMNISCIENT God knows ill onr works and 
ways. 

His eyes, all-seeing, dwell in every place ; 
Through good, throngh evil, dark or pleasant 
days, 

We may not Mde from His all-sacred grace. 
Our Maker ana Preserver reads each soul. 
Nought can escape His searching vigilance : 
Tu He alone unfolds onr earthly scroil 
And tells our joys snd sorrows at a glance. 
TtaHt alone— the One Almighty God, 

Who, with ns always, strengthens and sustains : 
And comforts with His staff snd with His rod. 
- Ai nd guides snd guards snd lovingly restrains. 
)y*^bing and warding from His Heavenly throne 
Until He claims His children for His own. 


* stranger pass your well-kept door, 
Until yon ve proved his knowledge of the 
Square; 

He must give freely all the Craftsman’s lore, 
Before fete can our Ancient Mysteries share. 
Ready at all times he should ever be 
When rightly called for Due Examination, 
And they indeed are foes to Masonry 
Who cannot answer with facilitation. 

Candon shonld ever whisper in his ear, 

Bidding ns test him thoroughly snd well; 

If be be true, he'll have no eanst for fear, 

But gladly will the Signs snd Passwords tell 
Given him in Lodge, Just, Perfect, Regular 
Which will the firmest of our gates unbar. 


Prosper the Cruft 

PROSPER the Craft, Great Architect Divine, 
And make its votaries truly one at heart; 
Shed down upon them all Thy powers benign, 
To each the lessons of Thy might impart. 
Imbne them with a sense of all Thy powers. 
Confer upon them blessings of Thine own; 
Give unto them full days of happy hours, 

Until they stand before Thine awful throne. 
Thou art indeed Most High, and Thon art Just. 
Therefore instruct them in Thy wondrous 
ways ; 

Tesch them to ever feel a boundless trust 
In Thy clear guidance throngh each worldly 
maze. 

Aid them to walk, although they cannot see, 
And to repose a perfect Faith in Thee. 


Freemasonry Unirer**l. 

I LEFT the bustling town with all it, caret, 

To seek awhile fresh fields and pastures new; 

And in sweet Lakeland’s psradisal lairs 
I stood enchanted at each lovely view. 

I pondered long and deep in raptured thought. 
And said, “ray gladness is indeed comp’ ♦e,” 
For here in this poetical retreat, 

JSMTi 1, of ?5* ven tortb surely cs». at. 

When lo ! mid all my bliss— a voice I heard, 

A hand grasped mine— one never feit before — 
And in the night by calm Winanderis shore 

We lowly; lettered one mysterious word. 

And my joy grew 1 My Brother held the key 

Which made us one by right of Masonry! 


So Mote It Be. 

PEACE, perfect Peace, throughout each coming 
day— H 

L ® v *; "'‘bin each Mason’s heart ; 
bright-eyed Hope to shed its sunny ray 
On Faith that only can with Life depart. 

v" 1 ‘P t0 glow w *thin the nohle breast, 
Prudence t0 chec . k the rash snd hasty deed. 
Relief for all by diresome woe opprert, 

And Charity to aid and intercede. 

Silence to guard and curb the bitter tongue, 
Temperance to sta* our every downward pace, 

t? t0 al L who Wrtu1(! do wrong, 

And Fortitude to build upon this base 
A glorious Temple on our earthly lands 
So that we gain one huilt by perfect hands * 






